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CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


BONAPARTE’S REFUSAL TO BE SEEN—ATTACK OF VERTIGO— 
MR. STOKOE SUMMONED TO LONGWOOD—INCURS THE DIS- 
PLEASURE OF THE GOVERNOR—NAPOLEON’S ‘‘ NOTES” ON 
LORD BATHURST’S LETTER—O MEARA’S LETTER TO THE 
ADMIRALTY, AND HIS DISMISSAL FROM THE NAVY—REFUTA- 
TION OF THE CHARGES AGAINST SIR HUDSON LOWE CON- 
TAINED IN THAT LETTER—LORD CHARLES SOMERSET’S OPIN- 
ION OF LAS CASES’ JOURNAL. 


On the 7th of January, 1819, Captain Nicholls represented 
to Major Gorrequer that Bonaparte had of late thought proper 
to adopt a system of concealment which made it impossible 
for him to do his duty at Longwood, and that references to 
any of his followers tended only to embarrass, rather than 
facilitate, his duties. He said that the day before he had had 
an interview with Count Montholon, who told him that, for 
several days past, Napoleon had been so ill that he was not 
able to sit up to receive visitors; but in opposition to this 
Captain Nicholls asserted that he knew “ that General Bona- 
parte was seen late the evening before in one of his gardens, 
dressed, with his cocked-hat on.” 

At an interview between Count Montholon and the orderly 

a® 
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officer on the 14th, the former told him that Napoleon had 
heard that the Governor had by some means got possession 
of a picture and bust of his son ; and if that were the case he 
thought Sir Hudson Lowe had acted in a very indelicate man- 
ner in not presenting those articles to him. Captain Nicholls 
was directed to inform Count Montholon that the Governor 
knew nothing of any bust having arrived, except the one 
brought by the ship Baring, which was sent up by him to 
Bonaparte before he was able to see the man who brought it 
to the island, and for which the only acknowledgment made 
was the most violent abuse; that a print had come to St. 
Helena which the Governor had not in his possession, nor had 
he ever seen it, but he would send and inform the person to 
whom it belonged that Napoleon Bonaparte desired to have it. 

The print in question was an engraving of the Duke de 
Reichstadt (Napoleon’s son) in a newspaper belonging to 
Rear-Admiral Plampin. The Admiral immediately sent it 
to Captain Nicholls, by whom it was delivered to Count 
Montholon for Bonaparte. In the evening Napoleon desired 
the Count to show the print to Captain Nicholls, Dr. Verling, 
and Lieutenant Jackson ; and Montholon stated, ‘‘ The Em- 
peror was excessively pleased at getting the picture of his 
son, and that he knew of its being in the island for three 
months past.” 

On the night of the 16th Bonaparte had an attack of vertigo 
and faintness. Although Dr. Verling was on the premises he 
was not called in, but Count Montholon gave Captain Nicholls 
a letter for Mr. Stokoe, surgeon of the Conqueror, requiring 
him to come immediately. Mr. Stokoe arrived at Longwood 
early on the morning of the 17th, and remained there seven 
hours.1 It was proposed to him by Napoleon that he should 


' Notwithstanding the fact here stated that Mr. Stokoe was sent for, 
and reached Longwood on the morning of the 17th, a few hours after 
Napoleon’s attack, Count Montholon in his recently published work, has 
the hardihood to assert that it was not until the 19th that medical as- 
sistance was procured : “ C’est seulement le 19 Janvier que le Docteur 
Stokoe vient 4 Longwood, sur une nouvelle demande du Général Ber- 
trand, qui lui écrivait, ‘Monsieur, vous devez étre rendu,’” &c.— 
Récits, vol. ii., pp. 321, 322. The English edition (vol. iii. p. 66) is differ- 
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become his physician, provided he was willing to agree to 
certain articles or conditions (seven in number) prescribed in 
a written paper, to which Mr. Stokoe assented, subject to the 
approval of Admiral Plampin and Sir Hudson Lowe. In or- 
der to ascertain the views of the latter, Count. Montholon re- 
quested the orderly officer to accompany him late in the 
evening to Plantation House. Their ride is thus described in 
Captain Nicholls’s Journal : 

“We set off at nine o’clock with two men mounted and 
carrying lanterns. The night was dark and rainy. Montho- 
lon had an interview with the Governor. We took coffee 
and returned at half-past eleven o’clock. I was excessively 
wet. I met one of my dragoons on the road, going by the 
way of Plantation House, with a letter for Dr. Stokoe of the 
Conqueror, from Count Bertrand. Note.—Dr. Verling, a re- 
spectable physician, at Longwood, and not called to see Na- 
poleon; he could not be very ill in my humble opinion.” 

At this interview Count Montholon told the Governor that 
he expected the Emperor would have a return of his attack 
during the night, and that he dreaded “ un coup d’apoplexie ;” 
that the blood rushed into his head ‘‘comme d’un coup de 
piston,” and it was necessary to have some one at hand to 
bleed him should:a recurrence of this take place. 

As Mr. Stokoe was the only medical man in whom the 
Emperor manifested confidence, and the only one he would 
consent to see, Count Montholon said he hoped the Governor 
would make no objection to his remaining at Longwood until 
he decided the question of his being established there as the 
Exnperor’s medical attendant. To this the Governor assent- 
ed, but said that Mr. Stokoe was under the Admiral’ author- 
ity, and he himself could not dispose of his services. He 
would, however, confer with the Admiral on the matter, and 
could give no answer until he had consulted him He then 
remarked, that an insult was offered to other professional per- 


ent, but not less at variance with truth: “On the 19th, Dr. Stokoe not 
having comeas he had promised, the Grand Marshal again wrote.” Mr. 
Stokoe did come on the 19th, and remained the night at Longwood, but 
it was his second visit. 
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sons on the island by the manner in which Mr. Stokoe’s ser- 
vices had been required, and said that he had not called upon 
him since his visit to Longwood to give him any information 
respecting Bonaparte’s health. Count Montholon condemned 
the manner in which the affair had been managed, and threw 
the blame on Bertrand, saying that he was for his own part 
extremely sorry that Dr. Verling was not the person selected ; 
that he had the highest respect and value for him as a med- 
ical man as well as personally, and that he and his wife 
would always recollect with gratitude the attention and assi- 
duity he had manifested toward Madame Montholon in her 
illness. 

Count Montholon afterward asked Sir Hudson how he wish- 
ed him to regulate himself in their correspondence, for lately 
they had been returning each other’s letters, im consequence 
of his using the appellation of ‘]’Empereur,” though it was 
the same form of “ protocole” he had followed for the last 
three years ; and he quoted two letters he had addressed to 
the Governor in the preceding July where that title was used, 
and which, notwithstanding, were not returned. The Gov- 
ernor replied that he had acted on his own discretion in some 
eases, and overlooked the circumstance ; but he had fully ex- 
plained himself by letter on that subject long ago, and he 
would not depart from the rule now. 

The Count said that he was very sorry to hear it, as in 
that case there could be no correspondence between them. He 
admitted that it was childishness (enfantillage) to give the 
title of Emperor to one who had no longer a throne ; and in 
his present situation it was perhaps ridiculous; “ but since he 
wishes it,” added Montholon, ‘ what am I to do?” 

In reply, the Governor asked him why he did not simply 
say, “Napoleon” in the notes which he wrote in his own 
name. The Count answered that he never wrote any, except 
such as were upon unimportant matters, but by his dictation— 
they were all written in his own words. He made, however, 
the remark, that in the proposals about Mr. Stokoe, which Na- 
poleon had himself written, he had been careful ‘to avoid the 
title of “ Emperor.” He was told he was mistaken, for that 
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in the heading of the paper it was proposed to give Mr. Stokoe 
“le caractére de médecin de l|’Empereur Napoléon;’ on 
which Montholon said that, if so, it was unintentional, Bona- 
parte’s object having been to keep that title out of the paper, 
but he was so accustomed to write “]’Empereur,” that it had 
slipped in there by accident. 

Mr. Stokoe fell into the same mistake as O’Meara with re- 
spect to Napoleon’s complaint. He treated it as a disease of 
the liver, and, in a report to Admiral Plampin on the 20th 
of January, said that he had taken the opportunity of partic- 
ularly examining that region, and was fully persuaded of its 
diseased state, ‘‘ having distinctly felt a degree of hardness.” 
In a previous report he spoke of the symptoms as being those 
of ‘chronic hepatitis.” And this idea seems to have taken 
full possession of Napoleon’s mind, at which we need not be 
surprised—erroneous as it was afterward proved to be—for 
abundant cause was on a post-mortem examination shown 
to have existed for the uneasiness he at times felt in the 
stomach, and he naturally adopted the opinion as to its origin 
which was held by his medical attendants. 

On the 19th a paper in the handwriting of Count Montho- 
lon, dated Longwood, but without any signature, and clearly 
and beyond all doubt directly dictated by Napoleon, was left 
at Plantation House for the Governor, who however returned 
it the same day, with a note addressed to Count Montholon, 
telling him that no representation respecting Napoleon Bona- 
parte could be received, unless it had his signature, or that of 
some officer in attendance upon him, who, before he signed 
his name, must distinctly express that the letter or paper sent 
was written by his direction. 

Sir Hudson Lowe, however, took care to have a copy made 
of this document before he sent it back, and it proved to be 
as usual an attempt to frighten the Governor into a compli- 
ance with Bonaparte’s views, by representations of the fatal 
consequences that would ensue to his health if they were dis- 
regarded. But the contents will speak for themselves, as the 
paper is not too long to be quoted entire. The following is a 
translation of it : > 
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“It is necessary that Dr. Stokoe should remain at Long- 
wood, if he is to pursue the treatment which has been inter- 
rupted since the departure of Mr. O'Meara, that is to say, 
during six months ; which interruption has greatly increased 
the disease of the liver, the first symptoms of which appeared 
sixteen months ago. The whole system of life is deranged : 
it is necessary for the doctor to see his patient several times 
a day. The attack which took place on the day before yes- 
terday was the fifth which has occurred within six months ; 
they always come on at night. Count Bertrand or Count 
Montholon has always been with the Emperor during them, 
without any medical man; but the attacks were never before 
so serious as that which took place the other night, when for 
a moment they despaired of his life. Count Bertrand offered 
to send for Dr. Verling—the patient refused to permit it; the 
proposal alone altered his countenance, and immediately in- 
creased the violence of the attack; this determined Count 
Bertrand to send for Dr. Stokoe at two o’clock in the morning ; 
he arrived at six o’clock ; the orderly officer not being author- 
ized to write to the town, he was obliged to ask permission of 
the Governor to do so, and this doubled the distance. The 
doctor arrived too late; but happily the patient’s constitution 
had overcome the crisis. Thus were verified the words con- 
tained in Count Montholon’s letter to the Governor of the 25th 
of July last, when Dr. O’Meara had been torn away from 
Longwood, but was still at James Town: ‘ That even in the 
agonies of death he will receive no assistance, nor take any 
remedies, but from the hands of his own physician, and if he 
is deprived of him he will receive no one, and will consider 
himself assassinated by you.’ When Dr. Stokoe arrived, he 
went to Bertrand: the latter proposed to him to fill Dr. 
O’Meara’s place, and presented to him the seven articles 
which have since been forwarded to the Governor. He ac- 
cepted the offer, and was then introduced to the patient. The 
Governor could not prevent this transac‘jion, either directly 
or indirectly, without throwing off the mask. Thus the 
treatment of the disease, interrupted during six months, is 
now again adjourned until the arrival of the French physician. 
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The disease of the liver will make greater ravages during this 
period, and, if it should at. length become incurable, who will 
have killed the Emperor? What has occurred during the last 
six months gives reason to fear a crisis every month, and, if 
we send for Dr. Stokoe, he will arrive too late! If one day he 
finds the patient dead, who will have killed him? The world 
and history will answer loudly. 
“Lonewoop, January 19, 1819. ’ 

An attempt was now made by the French to get rid of Dr. 
Verling’s presence at Longwood, where, although his profes- 
sional assistance was declined, he continued by order of the 
Governor, since the departure of O’Meara to reside. Count 
Bertrand called upon him on the 19th, and after many expres- 
sions of good will told him that obstacles were thrown by the 
Governor in the way of the choice of a medical attendant by 
Napoleon ; the correspondence was becoming more warm, and 
motives would soon be attributed to the former for the line of 
conduct he adopted, in which Dr. Verling’s name would un- 
avoidably be implicated, and in a manner in which it ought 
never to appear. He therefore advised him to retire imme- 
diately from the situation. Dr. Verling however replied with 
brevity and spirit, that he was there as a military man, in 
obedience to orders from his superiors, and his conscience would 
enable him to despise any false imputations. 

Napoleon’s plan of having Mr. Stokoe at Longwood in the 
place of O’Meara came to a speedy end. He was closely exam- 
ined by the Admiral respecting his visits there on the 19th and 
20th, and the nature of his communications with the French, 
when he admitted that he had acquainted them with O’Meara’s 
calumnious charges at Ascension Island against the Governor, 
and spoken to them about the letters and books which had 
arrived for O’Meara under a feigned name in the Lusitania 
store-ship, and other matters, which led the Admiral to tell 
him that he was a very dangerous character. Upon this Mr. 
Stokoe not unnaturally declined to have any further commu- 
nication with Longwood, and wrote to the Admiral requesting, 
in case his services were again required by Benaparte, that 
his decision might be made known to Count Bertrand. A 
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few days afterward he asked to be invalided and sent home 
to England, and his request was complied with. 

About this time or a little later Sir Hudson Lowe received 
from Lord Bathurst a dispatch insisting that Bonaparte should 
be seen by the orderly officer twice every day. Lord Bathurst 
said— 

‘«« You will therefore propose to General Bonaparte the reg- 
ular admission of the orderly officer to a personal interview 
between the hours of nine and eleven every morning and even- 
ing, leaving it to his discretion each day to select, within the 
time limited, the precise moment at which he may prefer 
admitting the officer. 

“You will acquaint him also that, upon his acquiescence 
in this arrangement, you are authorized to relax the other re- 
strictions, so far as to admit of his taking exercise, either on 
foot, in a carriage, or on horseback, through the greater part 
of the island, unattended by a British officer (but subject al- 
ways to the regulations as to hours which are at present in 
force), and to assure him that in such case the sentries will in 
future only be posted round Longwood from the time in the 
evening at which he may have admitted the orderly officer 
until the hour at which he may again receive him on the fol- 
lowing morning.” 

In another letter written a few days later Lord Bathurst 
expressed his apprehension that Bonaparte might still decline 
to admit the orderly officer in the manner proposed, and he then 
thus proceeded : 


ee Should such be his determination, and should his system 
of seclusion render it necessary to adopt some compulsory mode 
of learning a fact indispensable to the prevention of his escape, 
you will instruct the orderly officer to take proper measures 
for obtaining a view of his person at some hour in the course 
of every day; and should any resistance be made to the 
orderly officer on the part of his attendants in this necessary 
branch of his duty, it will be your duty to furnish the means 
of overcoming that resistance, and of punishing by a removal 
from Longwood the persons who may have engaged in it.” 
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On the 12th of October 1818 there had appeared in the 
“ Morning Chronicle,” a series of comments, in French, upon 
the contents of the dispatches of Lord Bathurst to Sir Hudson 
Lowe of the ist of January that year, in which the Colonial 
Secretary said that he transmitted back to St. Helena Napo- 
leon’s letter to Lord Liverpool before laying it before the 
Prince Regent, for whom it was intended, in order that the 
Governor might first have an opportunity of seeing and 
answering the charges there brought against him. Extracts 
from these dispatches, when they weye received, had been 
sent by Sir Hudson Lowe to Bonaparte, and the article in 
the ‘“‘ Morning Chronicle” consisted of comments upon them, 
headed, ‘“‘ Notes approuvées par Napoléon.” <A copy of that 
newspaper arrived at St. Helena in February this year, and 
was the first intimation the Governor had of the existence of 
the ‘‘ Notes.”” On the 14th he wrote to Lord Bathurst and 
said—‘‘ I was naturally struck with great surprise on, observ- 
ing the Notes contained in this paper, under the head. of 
‘Notes approuvées par Napoléon,’ having received no reply 
whatever from him or from any of his followers on the subject 
of your Lordship’s instructions to which they refer, although, 
when I transmitted these extracts under cover to Count Ber- 
trand (to which I was induced solely from the reference they 
made to him), I accompanied them with a note for the in- 
formation of Napoleon Bonaparte himself, which proves the 
falsehood of the assertion contained in the very first paragraph 
of the Notes, wherein it is said the extracts were sent ‘sans 
lettre d’envoi.’” He added that he availed himself of that 
opportunity to transmit some observations upon the Notes, 
which he had written after seeing them in print, and which 
will be found, together with the ‘‘ Notes” themselves, at the 
end of the work, being neither brief nor interesting enough for 
insertion here. 

Throughout this month nothing occurred at Longwood 
which deserves notice. Bonaparte was very seldom seen out 
of doors, but he now and then walked in his little flower- 
garden, and is described by the orderly officer in one of his 
reports as ‘‘ dressed in green, with a cocked: hat on.” Captain 
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Nicholls had great difficulty in accomplishing the task of 
seeing him as often as his instructions required, and he had 
frequently to remonstrate on the subject with Count Mon- 
tholon, but without effect. Napoleon admitted no company 
to his presence, and kept himself in solitary gloom within 
doors at Longwood. 

On the 27th Sir Hudson Lowe wrote to Lord Bathurst and 
said that there appeared “little probability of his being soon 
relieved from the state of seclusion in which he at. present 
lives, except by shaking off his dependence upon Count Ber- 
trand, whom no officer now visits.”” He added, ‘‘ Count Ber- 
trand will receive no person in the presence of an officer ; and 
even where the orderly officer has been exercising his duty in 
the most simple and natural manner, he has found himself 
exposed to insults, such even as I could not approve he should 
submit to..... They are very anxious at Longwood to hear 
something respecting the French surgeon, without, however, 
showing any desire to change the present one. Madame Ber- 
trand asked Dr. Verling if the proposals made to Mr. Stokoe 
were shown to him, would he accept them? He declined 
entering into any reply [discussion ?] with her on the subject, 
when she said to him, ‘If you wish to become the Emperoyr’s 
physician, why do you maintain such a distance from my 
husband?’ He visits frequently at the house at her request, 
but is on terms of ceremony with him. Dr. Verling has said 
to me more than once that he sees it is not a medical person 
they want, but one whom they can render an instrument in 
some way or other for external communication.” 

On the 16th of March, the Redwing arrived at St. Helena 
with dispatches for the Governor from Lord Bathurst, who 
sent him a copy of the celebrated letter to the Admiralty 
written by O'Meara on the 28th of October, 1818. This letter 
was inspired by a spirit of the bitterest hatred against Sir 
Hudson Lowe, and was a kind of epitome or abstract of all 
the charges against him, which he afterward expanded in his 
book into the form of a journal of real occurrences. It is of 
great length, and, as it has been already published, it is not 
inserted here, but is given without abridgment at the end of 
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the work, accompanied by the indignant notes written by Sir 
Hudson Lowe upon its calumnious statements. It is greatly 
to be lamented that this vindication of himself should not 
have been given to the world long before now; and even 
O’Meara himself could hardly have anticipated the success 
which his malignity achieved in blackening the character of 
the Governor, upon whose silence he could not have reckoned. 
But in one respect he overshot the mark. 
‘He who of old would rend the oak 
Dreamed not of the rebound.” 

In his eagerness to attack he placed himself in a dilemma 
from which there was no escape, and instant punishment to 
himself was the consequence of his accusation of another. It 
will be remembered that in his passage home to England 
O'Meara threw out dark insinuations that the life of Napoleon 
was not safe in the hands of Sir Hudson Lowe, and that he, 
in his capacity of medical attendant, had been tampered with 
to see if he would assist in the murderous scheme. This 
charge he repeated in his letter in terms that could not be 
mistaken, and the consequence was instant dismissal from the 
service. The reasons for this step are detailed in the follow- 
ing letter addressed to him by Mr. Croker, the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, on the 2d of November, in reply to his of the 
28th of October, and they are unanswerable. It was a 7é- 
sponse sans réplique : 


“ ApMIRALTY Orrice, Nov. 2, 1818. 

‘¢ Srr—I have received and laid before my Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty your letter (and its inclosure) of the 
28th ultimo, in which you state several particulars of your 
conduct in the situation you lately held at St. Helena, and 
request ‘ that their Lordships would, as soon as their important 
duties should allow, communicate to you their judgment 
thereupon.’ 

“Their Lordships have lost no time in considering your 
statement, and they command me to inform you that (even 
without reference to the complaints made against you by 
Lieut.-General Sir Hudson Lowe) they find in your own ad- 
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missions ample ground for marking your proceedings with 
their severest displeasure. 

« But there is one passage in your said letter of such a 
nature as to supersede the necessity of animadverting upon 
any other parts of it. This passage is as follows : 

«Tn the third interview which Sir Hudson Lowe had with 
Napoleon Bonaparte, in the month of May 1816, he proposed 
to the latter to send me away, and to replace me by Mr. Bax- 
ter, who had been several years surgeon with him in the Cor- 
sican Rangers. This proposition was rejected with indigna- 
tion by Napoleon Bonaparte upon the grounds of the indeli- 
cacy of a proposal to substitute an army surgeon for the private 
surgeon of his own choice. 

“ «Failing in this attempt, Sir Hudson Lowe adopted the 
resolution of manifesting great confidence in me, by loading 
me with civilities, inviting me constantly to dinner with him, 
conversing for hours together with me alone, both at his own 
house and grounds and at Longwood, either in my own room 
or under the trees and elsewhere. On some of these occasions 
he made to me observations upon the benefit which would 
result to Europe from the death of Napoleon Bonaparte, of 
which event he spoke in a manner which, considering his 
situation and mine, was peculiarly distressing to me.’ 

Tt is impossible to doubt the meaning which this passage 
was intended to convey, and my Lords can as little doubt that 
the insinuation is a calumnious falsehood; but if it were true, 
and if so horrible a suggestion were made to you directly or 
indirectly, it was your bounden duty not to have lost a mo- 
ment in communicating it to the Admiral on the spot, or to 
the Secretary of State, or to their Lordships. 

‘‘ An overture so monstrous in itself, and so deeply involving 
not merely the personal character of the Governor, but: the 
honor of the nation and the important interests committed 
to his charge, should not have been reserved in your own 
breast for two years, to be produced at last, not (as it would 
appear) from a sense of public duty, but in furtherance of 
your personal hostility against the Governor. . 

‘‘Bither the charge is in the last degree false and calum: 
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nious, or you can have no possible excuse for having hitherto 
suppressed it. 

“Tn either case, and without adverting to the general tenor 
of your conduct as stated in your letter, my Lords consider you 
to be an improper person to continue in His Majesty’s service, 
and they have directed your name to be erased from the list 
of naval surgeons accordingly. I have, é&c. 

“J. W. Croker.” 


In transmitting O’Meara’s letter to Sir Hudson Lowe Lord 
Bathurst wrote, “It will be a trial of your temper to read 
Mr. O’Meara’s charges against you. The answer which the 
Lords of the Admiralty gave to it must be satisfactory to you, 
more especially when you know that Sir George Cockburn 
was the first person who, on reading the charges, declared 
that Mr. O’Meara ought to be instantly dismissed the service.” 

When the letter reached Sir Hudson Lowe at St. Helena 
he lost no time in preparing a refutation of its contents. For 
this purpose he submitted each separate charge to those persons 
who had been vouched by the writer as able to confirm his 
statements, and with minute and anxious accuracy investi- 
gated every allegation which was capable of being brought to 
the test of proof. Point by point and line by line the asser- 
tions of O’ Meara were subjected to a rigorous examination, and 
I do not hesitate to say that a more triumphant answer was 
never given to the charges of an accuser. Some, if not all, 
of these have been already proved to be false; and in the 
progress of our narrative there has been given a sufficient con- 
futation to many accusations which Sir Hudson. Lowe at the 
time when they were made known to him was enabled to 
disprove by the testimony of others who were acquainted with 
the facts. It is therefore needless to encumber this part of 
the work by going again over the same ground, and repeating 
details which will be found elsewhere in their proper place 
and order, and we shall only introduce here some items which 
either have not been already mentioned or not yet fully ex- 
plained. 

O’Meara stated in his letter to the Admiralty that Captain 
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Blakency resigned the situation of orderly officer at Longwood, 
because Sir Hudson Lowe required him to perform duties de- 
grading to a British officer, and to report the conversation 
and actions of persons with whom he daily sat down at table. 

And in a letter from Bertrand to Las Cases, which was 
published in an English newspaper, there occurred the follow- 
ing passage respecting Captain Blakeney, 

“« Within a very few days of his arrival he found that the 
Governor required things of him very unworthy of a man of 
honor; but, as that evil sensibly increased, he urgently re- 
quested, as soon as his year’s service in that disgusting post 
expired, that he might be relieved from it. We know that 
he declared confidentially to his friends in the regiment that 
it was impossible for a man of honor to continue in that post 
without forfeiting his own good opinion.” 


The newspaper containing Bertrand’s letter arrived at St. 
Helena at the same time as O’Meara’s letter to the Admiralty, 
and Captain Blakeney immediately wrote to the Count, and 
said— 

“The only observation I have to make upon the above is, 
that, as far as it relates to myself, it is false, and that I con- 
ceive it to be an infamous calumny upon my character. The 
confinement necessarily attending the situation, and being 
deprived in a great measure of the society of my brother 
officers, was sufficient for my wishing to be relieved, and not 
those reasons imputed to me by you.” 


In addition to this denial by Captain Blakeney himself, the 
officers of the 66th Regiment met, and signed the following 
declaration : 


‘We, the undersigned officers of the regiment, do hereby 
declare and certify upon honor as officers and gentlemen, that 
we never heard Captain Blakeney on any occasion, either 
directly or indirectly, make use of the above expressions men- 
tioned in Count Bertrand’s letter to Count Las Cases (dated 
St. Helena, 16th August, 1818, and [which] appeared in the 
‘Courier’ of the 29th October, 1818), or any words to that 
effect.” 
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Captain Blakeney also wrote the following contradiction of 
O’Meara’s statement : 


“T never was required to perform any duties degrading to 
myself or situation ; and the assertion of my being desired by 
Sir Hudson Lowe or any one else to make reports of the con- 
versations and actions of persons with whom I daily sat down 
to table, is entirely false.” 


Another of O’Meara’s assertions was that the post-office at 
St. Helena had been tampered with; and the Governor in 
consequence applied to Mr. Cole, who had charge of that de- 
partment, for his statement on the subject. Mr. Cole imme- 
diately wrote to Colonel Wynyard, and said that no impedi- 
ment whatever was ever opposed to O’Meara’s receiving any 
letters that came addressed to him. He added, ‘“‘Such an 
assertion as ‘that the Governor required and endeavored to 
compel me as Postmaster to furnish him with all such letters 
as he thought proper, addressed to British subjects within the 
island of St. Helena, that he might secretly open them and 
examine their contents,’ is false. His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor must be aware that an officer of his staff has regularly 
attended at the opening of mails.” 

In another letter Mr. Cole said that no seizure of newspa- 
pers was ever made at the post-office, and that all newspapers 
as well as letters addressed to British subjects had been in- 
variably delivered to the persons to whom they were addressed, 
on their application. 

O’Meara had further asserted that the Governor ‘‘ caused 
false bulletins to be made out, and employed for that purpose 
a surgeon, Mr. Baxter, who never saw the patient, and who 
consequently could not be a judge of his complaint ;” and 
that he caused the restrictions of the 10th of April, 1818, im- 
posed upon him (O’Meara), to be removed, because he had 
been made to comprehend, by “‘ authorized persons,” that if 
Napoleon died during the time he kept his physician in con- 
finement, or under the hands of any surgeon forced upon him, 
strange surmises respecting his death would arise in England 
and Europe, of which they themselves would be unable to 
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give a satisfactory explanation. The question of the “ false” 
bulletins has already been sufficiently discussed,! and we need 
only add that Sir Hudson Lowe submitted these extracts from 
the letter to the Foreign Commissioners, who alone could be 
meant by the expression ‘‘ authorized persons.” Count Bal- 
main immediately answered his inquiry, and, with respect to 
the latter part of O’Meara’s statement, denied that he had ever - 
interfered or assumed the right to question the conduct of the 
Governor. He said that he had frequently heard such in- 
sinuations as those alluded to from the French at Longwood 
(personnes de Longwood), which he had constantly repelled, 
and had striven to disabuse their minds of any such idea ; 
and that General Gourgaud after he left Longwood had told 
him and Baron Stiirmer, ‘‘ Ce que vous me répétez sans cesse 
est vrai. Sir Hudson Lowe n’est rien de ce que eroit ?Em- 
pereur. J’en suis convaincu maintenant.” 

The Marquis de Montchenu was equally explicit in his 
denial, and some time afterward he addressed a letter to the 
Governor in which he went more fully into the subject, and 
gave the substance of a conversation he had had at Longwood 
at the time of O’Meara’s detention, when he was told that, if 
the doctor was willing to listen to the insinuations that were 
made to him, the Emperor would not be long alive. The 
Marquis then described with such dramatic vivacity his horror 
at hearing this language, that it would be a pity not to quote 
the passage in the original : 


“A ce mot un mouvement d@horreur semblable a une con- 
vulsion s empara de moi; mes deux mains se levérent en lair, 
et mon corps en arriére; je ne dis que Ho! ho! Sur ce mouve- 
ment, l’on me dit tout-de-suite, d’un ton radouci, Nous ne le 
croyons pas, mars cest toujours bon a dire.” 


In thanking Count Balmain for his letter, Sir Hudson Lowe 
wrote the following indignant comment on the foul accusation 
brought against him : 


“Tt would be supposing myself, however, in a state of hu- 


' See ante, p. 549. 
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miliation, entirely beneath the rank I hold, the country to 
which I belong, or the Government I serve, to stand in need 
of any vindication whatever against aspersions of so foul a 
nature, while at the same time I can hardly imagine a lower 
scale of moral self-degradation, or a more complete absence of 
every thing like a spirit of true honor, than what has been 
exemplified in the conduct of the principal persons you have 
adverted to, both bearing the appellation of general officers, 
and claiming noble rank besides, by their descending to the 
invention of such miserable calumnies, or, if they did not 
themselves invent and believe them, rendering themselves 
such ready and willing instruments for their dissemination.” 


As so much has been said on the subject of the supply 
furnished to the establishment at Longwood, and it was made 
a prominent topic of complaint in the letter addressed by 
O’Meara to the Secretary of the Admiralty on the 28th of 
October, 1818, we will here give at length Major Gorrequer’s 
observations on that statement, and the reader will thus have 
before him at one view the Governor’s defense to the charge 
of stinting the table of the French exiles : 


“Jn a conversation which I had with Count Montholon on 
the 19th July, 1816, he said that, when the ‘ Emperoy’ first 
heard of the intention of the British Government to curtail 
the expense of his establishment, he declared he would rather 
bear the whole expense himself than be indebted to Govern- 
ment for a part. Count Montholon then remarked that the 
‘Emperor’ could easily procure the means of paying for his 
expenses, by drawing upon some of his relations, either his 
mother (Madame), Princess Pauline, Prince Joseph, his own 
son, or Prince Eugene, or some other of his family ; for all of 
whom he had done so much, and who surely would not refuse 
him 500,000 francs if he applied to them ; particularly Prince 
Eugene, to whom the ‘Emperor’ said he had in one day made 
over twenty millions of livres; that, however, the ‘ Emperor’ 
would only agree to draw for money by means of sealed letters, 
and, if the Governor wished to make any proposition in regard 
to this matter, the ‘Emperor’ would be ready to receive it. 


Vou (-—b 
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“The Governor called upon Count Bertrand on the 16th 
August, for the purpose of entering into a full explanation 
with him on the subject of the reduction contemplated in 
the annual expenditure of the establishment, but in conse- 
quence of the warmth shown by Count Bertrand on this oc- 
easion, which terminated by his declining to interfere, and 
referring the Governor to Count Montholon, the subject was 
broken off abruptly. 

“On the 5th September I waited on Count Montholon by 
the Governor’s desire, and made the following communication 
to him in presence of Mr. O’Meara : 

«¢ As it is possible the British Government may not have 
been aware that General Bonaparte’s establishment had suf- 
fered no diminution of numbers when it fixed £8000 per 
annum as the limits for its expense, and required the excess 
to be paid by General Bonaparte himself, the Governor has 
undertaken on his own responsibility, to allow a further sum 
of £4000 to be expended by Mr. Balcombe, tncluding all 
charges, until he receives further instructions. Mr. Balcombe 
must arrange with Count Montholon that the expense does 
not in any case exceed £1000 per month, and the Governor 
fixes this sum with the conviction that it may be rendered 
sufficient if proper economy is observed. 

«Tf General Bonaparte is averse to restrictions of any kind 
on this head, the Governor will authorize further expenses 
to be incurred, but drafts must in such case be given in the 
manner in which he understood from General Bonaparte him- 
self and Count Montholon would be the case.’ 

‘General Montholon said that the greatest economy had 
been established by him in the household with a view to cur- 
tail the expenses, and that he was certain they could not by 
any means come within the proposed sum of £12,000 but 
he would state the-purport of the communication I had made 
to him to General Bonaparte, and give me his answer in two 
days after, if I called at Longwood; that he however was 
persuaded the ‘Emperor’ would not either authorize, or even 
allow him, to have any thing to do withit; that his answer 
(he anticipated) would be, ‘Let the Governor send me what 
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he thinks proper; I ask for nothing; I must take what he 
sends me, since there is nothing else for it: c’est un cas de 
nécessité a qu'il faut se soumettre: let him follow his 
orders.’ 

**General Montholon declared, he himself would have no- 
thing to do with Mr. Balcombe in any arrangement for the 
diminution of the expense, when his own conscience convinced 
him the present allowance was barely sufficient ; that the 
‘Emperor’ countenancing any arrangement for a decrease, or 
his (Count Montholon) assisting in carrying it into effect, would 
be an acknowledgment of the propriety of the measure, and 
he therefore would take no further interest in the matter. 
He then said that the ‘ Emperor’ was anxious to enter into any 
arrangement for paying the whole of the expenses of his es- 
tablishment, provided any house here, or in England, or on 
the continent of Europe (to be fixed upon with the Governor’s 
concurrence, or even at his own choice), was named to trans- 
act his money matters, under an assurance from the ‘ Em- 
peror’ that all letters sent through this house would be solely 
on pecuniary affairs; but provided also that all such letters 
should pass sealed and unopened to their destination. 

‘««General Montholon added, the ‘Emperor’ did not blame 
the Governor for executing the instructions of his Government. 

“ He concluded by saying that, in the event of the mode he 
proposed for the payment of the ‘Emperor’s expenses being 
acceded to, it was to be distinctly understood he (General 
Bonaparte must in that case have the undisputed right of se- 
lecting the persons to be employed as purveyors. 

“Having again called on Count Montholon on the 7th 
September, for the purpose of knowing the decision of General 
Bonaparte on the subject of the communication I had made 
to him on the 5th by the Governor’s direction, he told me, in 
the presence of the orderly officer and Mr. O’Meara, that he 
had repeated to the ‘Emperor’ the conversation that had 
passed between us, who had expressed how painful, it was to 
his feelings to find he was obliged to enter into details of that 
nature ; and that he had never felt so mortified in his life as to 
be obliged to discuss the matter of a bottle of wine or a chicken 
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more or less, and that the British Government should find it 
necessary to descend to the consideration of one or two thou- 
sand pounds as an object in the expenses of his house. That 
if Government was so desirous of retrenchment and economy, 
why did it not accede to his proposal of paying the whole of 
his expenses himself, which he most particularly desired to 
do (always, however, on the terms mentioned in the preceding 
conversation), and it would save the British nation the neces- 
sity of expending any thing whatever on his account. 

‘Count Montholon said the ‘Emperor’ and himself had 
been employed the whole of that morning to see what reduc- 
tions might take place in the establishment, so as to approx- 
imate the expenses to the allowance notified to him as fixed 
upon (if the Governor persisted in not acceding to the mode 
proposed by him of obtaining the means of payment from 
his own funds); that the ‘Emperor’ had sent for him very 
early for that purpose, and had entered into the business with 
the greatest readiness and the best humor possible. He had 
first asked him how many English servants were employed in 
the house ; on his answering twelve, and describing their dif- 
ferent occupations, he said, ‘There are too many, we can do 
with fewer,’ and had directed that six of them and a black 
servant (an inhabitant) should bedischarged. The ‘Emperor’ 
had also inquired what quantity of wine was consumed daily, 
and, on being informed, he answered, ‘We must be satisfied 
with less ; twelve bottles of wine, including claret and white 
wines of all descriptions, must suffice’ (viz. for the use of him- 
self and of the officers and their families) ; that he also direct- 
ed a proportionate diminution to be made in the Cape wine, 
in consequence of the reduction he had ordered in the number 
of servants ; but that, with regard to the provisions, he had 
observed he could not see any possibility of their being re- 
duced below the quantity now furnished. 

‘Count Montholon here promised to send me the list of 
things which General Bonaparte considered as sufficient, and 
stated he had been desired to say that, if it appeared still 
necessary to restrict them further in any of the articles of pro- 
visions, &+., she ‘Emperor’ in that ease haé charged him to 
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dispose of about 25,000 livres worth of his plate in a private 
manner, either to Mr. Balcombe or any other merchant in 
town, as he could spare that quantity (not being at the time 
in use), and from the produce of its sale contrive to provide 
those little comforts denied them ; that this might last them 
two or three months longer, or until some fresh instructions 
arrived from England; if the Governor should have no ob- 
jection, he (Count Montholon) would therefore send for Mr. 
Balcombe, or some other merchant, to arrange about the dis- 
posal of this plate ; it however would be more desirable that 
a certain sum should be advanced upon the security of the 
plate than to actually dispose of it. 

* Count Montholon declared the ‘Emperor’ bore no ill will, 
nor felt any cause of complaint against the Governor in regard 
to these retrenchments ; he was only executing his instructions, 
and the orders of his Government left him no choice. ‘II est 
vrai’ (he added), ‘ que j’ai écrit, par ordre de l’Empereur ré- 
cemment, des choses bien dures, trés fortes, trés sérieuses, au 
Gouverneur, mais qui ne lui étaient point personelles; et 
lEmpereur est trés bien convaincu qu’il ne doit pas s’attendre 
que le Gouverneur paie de sa poche. ou aille au dela de ce 
que son Gouvernement lui préscrit.’ 

“ After separating from Count Montholon, Mr. O’Meara 
told me that General Bonaparte had sent for Cipriani (his 
maitre-d’hotel) that morning, before he saw General Montho- 
lon, and directed him so to arrange that Count Bertrand’s house 
expenses should never exceed 100 francs per day. On the 
10th of September Mr. O’Meara informed me at Longwood that 
General Bonaparte had told him Count Montholon had stated 
to him that in the conversation of the 7th I had either pro- 
posed or insinuated the adoption of the measure of disposing 
of the plate to assist in paying the expenses of the establish- 
ment; that General Bonaparte appeared much irritated and 
very indignant about it; but that, he (Mr. O’Meara having 
replied he was present during the whole of the conversation, 
and that no such proposal or suggestion was made by me, 
General Bonaparte asked him if he would say so in the pres- 
ence of Count Montholon; on his answering, certainly he 
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would, the General spoke of Montholon in very angry terms, 
called him ‘a bavard, un coglione,’ said he had never author- 
ized him to enter upon any subject of that nature, and abused 
him for having done so without his permission. Mr. O'Meara 
also mentioned that General Bonaparte told him Count Mon- 
tholon had denied having said to me that, in the event of 
the Governor’s stating to him in a letter that he would pledge 
himself, if bills of exchange were sent under cover to him (the 
Governor) unsealed, they would only be seen by himself on 
the island, and by His Majesty’s ministers in England (to 
whom he would transmit them), and those immediately con- 
cerned in the payment of them, the Count would submit such 
an assurance to General Bonaparte; that he (Mr. O’Meara) 
replied, he was present and heard Count Montholon express 
himself to that effect to me. 

“On the 12th September I was informed by Mr. O’Meara, 
that siuce he last saw me he had fully explained to General 
Bonaparte that part of my conversation with Count Montho- 
lon about the plate, who then acknowledged that he had au- 
thorized Count Montholon to sell some of the plate; adding, 
‘The next thing I must sell will be my clothes.’ 

“Having upon several occasions, when at Longwood re- 
ceived complaints of various kinds from Count Montholon 
against. Mr. Balcombe, the purveyor, who had even gone so 
far as to say that, although he did not mean to assert Mr. 
Balcombe was a thief, yet that he had thieves employed un- 
der him; and having also been told by Count Montholon that, 
in the event of General Bonaparte paying for his expenses, it 
was to be explicitly understood he would not consider himself 
obliged to continue Mr. Baleombe as purveyor, but appoint 
whoever he thought proper; I was very much surprised to 
learn from Mr. O’Meara what Count Montholon had stated 
to Mr. Baleombe respecting me. 

‘Count Montholon not having kept his word of sending me 
the list of what supplies would be considered sufficient for the 
establishment at Longwood, as he promised me on the 7th, 
the purveyor was desired to prepare an estimate for the future 
expenditure on that head, after consulting with Count Mon- 
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tholon, so as to bring the amount as near as possible to 
£12,000 per annum, as Count Montholon had been informed 
by ne on the 5th would be done; and after two or three 
sketches had been made out by the purveyor, the schedule A 
was approved of by the Governor on the 13th September, and 
subsequently acted upon. 

“The quantity of claret, Madeira, Constantia, Champagne, 
vin de Grave, and malt liquors, is that fixed upon by Count 
Montholon with me, who told me that, calculating at the rate 
of one bottle of claret daily for each of the gentleman and 
ladies, exclusively of the quantity of the above-named white 
wines as specified in scale A, would be sufficient, and that for 
each of the domestics male and female, living in the house, 
one bottle of Cape wine would be required. 

‘“The Governor, however, considering the six principal. 
French domestics as of a more respectable class of persons, 
directed that their table should be supplied with a superior 
kind of wine, and they were stated to prefer Tenerifle. The 
English soldier servants and Chinese employed in the house 
received their island rations, and were not included in the 
scale. The orderly officer and surgeon had a table supplied 
separately, at a fixed amount of expense. A nominal list of 
the persons composing the establishment at Longwood at this 
period, supplied as per schedule A, is also annexed thereto, 
No. 1; and No. 2, being an average estimate of the annual 
expense calculated on this scale, likewise accompanying it. 
This arrangement continued until the departure of Captain 
Piontkowski and three French domestics for the Cape and an 
English gardener for England, the removal of a servant of 
Count Las Cases, and the discharge of one of General Gour- 
gaud’s, both inhabitants. 

“The schedule B shows the rate of supplies on the 25th 
November, 1816, after the departure of the above persons, and 
the alterations that took place in consequence ; by which it 
will appear that the only reduction was 1 bottle of claret and 
5 of Cape wine, 10 lbs. of meat, and 10 lbs. of bread; at the 
same time it is to be noticed that Captain Piontkowski had a 
separate table kept for him while at Longwood: the reduc- 
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tion in the wine was in conformity to Count Montholon’s own 
previous computation. It will be observed in this scale that 
an increase took place in some articles (on its being so required 
through the purveyor) on the 2ist November; the expense 
for vegetables was increased from 20s. to 26s. daily, and the 
purveyor was informed by me that, when the amount for con- 
fectionery was not expended, the difference was to be added 
to that for vegetables. 

‘“Count Las Cases, who had been separated from Long- 
wood, was, as well as his son, supplied with provisions, wines, 
and all other articles necessary for the table, from the 25th to 
30th November, from the Governor’s own house; and upon 
their removal to James Town, preparatory to their embarka- 
tion for the Cape, they were supplied from a board and lodg- 
ing house (Mr. Solomon’s) until the 30th December, when they 
sailed. The additional expense incurred on account of these 
two persons from the 25th November till their embarkation, 
including their sea stock to the Cape, amounted to £240 17s. 3d. 

‘No diminution whatever was made in the supplies of the 
establishment in conseqwence of the departure of Count Las 
Cases and son. Island beef exclusively commenced to be 
issued, through the contractor employed by the commissariat 
(Mr. Barker), on the 27th May, 1817, and has been thus sup- 
plied ever since.1 Schedule C will be found to contain the 


1 The following note was sent from Major Gorrequer to Captain Blake- 
ney, the orderly officer, dated December 31, 1817 :—‘‘Mr. O’Meara 
having yesterday shown the Governor a sample of bread sent to Long- 
wood for the use of General Bonaparte, stating at the same time it had 
been occasionally bad of late, I inquired the reason of its being so. I 
am now informed by Mr. Carr, the baker, who came up here himself 
this morning to explain the circumstance, that the cause of the bread 
being less pleasant to the taste within a few days past proceeds from 
the necessity he has been under of using leaven instead of yeast during 
the Christmas holidays, a period when the breweries are shut up, and 
an evil irremediable for a few days. He at the same time brought up 
a sample of rolls made of yeast, which is now again procurable, ‘and 
they appeared perfectly well made, and free from the leaven acidity of 
the sample of yesterday. Mr. Carr has received the strictest injunctions 
to spare no pains to have a constant supply of the best flour for the use 
of Longwood, and he seems very much inclined to use every means in 
his power to furnish the best quality of bread.” 
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rate of supplies on the 29th May, 1817, also the increase of 
several articles, viz. bread, on a request made by the ‘ maitre- 
d’hotel,’ Cipriani, to the Governor; an additional amount 
charged for fish, in consequence of the price having risen; and, 
on the representation of Mr. O’Meara that a greater quantity 
of fuel would be necessary in consequence of the rainy season 
having set in, it was increased from 34 cwt. to 7 ewt. of coals 
daily throughout the year, and the wood was also increased 
from 3 cwt. to 6 cwt., because an aversion was stated on the 
part of General Bonaparte to coals, and that they were in 
consequence only used for preparing hot-baths (which all the 
families are in the constant habit of using at Longwood). 

‘‘Count Montholon having requested that less champagne 
should be sent, and that the difference might be added to the 
quantity of vin de Grave, this last was immediately doubled, 
but no decrease took place in the quantity of Champagne. 

“The assertion of Mr. O’Meara, in his scale subjoined, that 
the claret was reduced to six bottles daily, and the fowls to 
five in number, on the departure of Count Las Cases, is per 
fectly groundless. 

“In consequence of a memorandum in Mr. O’Meara’s hand 
writing presented to the purveyor by the ‘ maitre-d’hotel,’ 
dated 3d August, requiring an increase of ‘rétis,’ turkeys, 
geese, and pigeons were accordingly immediately directed to 
be added to the usual quantity, as well as flour, oil, and some 
other minor articles (on the ‘ maitre d’hétel’s’ application), as 
will be seen by the above schedule. 

“Scale D is the list of supplies as furnished on the 4th Au- 
gust, 1817, which continued without alteration till the month 
of December following, when, in consequence of the Govern- 
or’s becoming informed by Cipriani that General Montholon’s 
family lived separately, and that General Gourgaud also did 
the same (instead of dining at General Bonaparte’s table, as 
had been the custom before), a bottle of claret was added, and 
an increase took place in some other articles. 

“Schedule E contains the rate at which the supplies were 
provided on the 27th January, 1818, which continued with- 
out alteration during the whole of the period the purveyor- 

B® 
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ship remained in the hands of Mr. Balcombe, viz. to 31st 
March, 1818. 

“The annexed certificate of the officer of the commissa- 
ciat department who was charged with the issue of French 
wines sent by the English Government for General Bona- 
narte’s establishment, will prove that the quantity of claret 
supplied at Longwood by him has always exceeded, during 
the time adverted to by Mr. O’Meara, the rate of eight bot- 
sles per day; and that for two-thirds of that time, viz. from 
the 1st October, 1816, to 30th June, 1817, it has not been 
less than nine bottles, for the delivery of which the ‘ maitre- 
Whotel’s receipts were regularly given to him; and that 
Champagne and vin de Grave have been furnished at the 
rate of 14 bottles daily for the period Mr. O’Meara speaks 
of. 

“The Madeira, Constantia, Teneriffe, and Cape wines have 
been regularly supplied, according to the rates stated in the 
schedules, by the purveyor (as will appear by the accounts 
sent home), for the delivery of which the receipts of the 
‘maitre-d’hotel’ were invariably taken. Burgundy imported 
from Rio de Janeiro, and some of the choicest Constantia 
(white and red), procured at the Cape, were sent to Long- 
wood, exclusively of the wines mentioned in the schedules.} 

“The purveyor’s accounts, specifying all the supplies furn- 
ished, were always certified as received (before payment was 
made to him) by Count Montholon. If in any case the sup- 
plies have been below the quantity stated in the schedules, it 
could not be avoided, the articles not being procurable, and 
this could have been but very rarely indeed. I have invari- 
ably and repeatedly desired of the purveyor on no account 

* Extract of a note from Sir Hudson Lowe to the orderly officer at 
Longwood, dated August 27, 1817 :—‘‘I have sent also a case of three 
dozen Burgundy, received as a sample from Rio Janeiro; and I have 


given orders also for some flour, received on my own account from 
Rio Janeiro, to be given to Mr. Balcombe for the use of the establish- 
ment.” 

Another case of three dozen Burgundy was afterward sent, and two 
casks of the best Constantia. The Governor repeatedly provided the 
purveyor with American flour, butter, cheese and other articles, out of 
his own stores, when there was any deficiency. i 
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whatever to afford the least ground of complaint in this par- 
ticular. Fruit and fish, are articles which were not always 
to be obtained to the extent required. 

“After Captain Piontkowski, Count Las Cases and his son, 
three French domestics, and several English servants were re- 
moved, in October and November, 1816, there only remain- 
ed General Bonaparte, three officers, two ladies, and a few 
children (some of them infants) to be supplied, exclusively of 
the domestics ; and one of these three officers, General Gour- 
gaud, left Longwood in February, 1818. 

‘Macaroni, vermicelli, and dried haricots, liqueurs, foreign 
cheeses of superior description, Mocha coflee,? &c., have been 
supplied, which are not noticed in the schedules. 

“On the 5th of March, 1818, subsequent to the death of 
Cipriani and departure of General Gourgaud, Count Montho- 
fon informed me he had desired the purveyor to send a lesser 
proportion of Teneriffe wine, in consequence of the death of 
the former ; and stated his intention also of making a reduc- 
tion in the other wines, the meat, and the bread, as there was 
a greater quantity of these last articles provided than was 
necessary for the actual number of persons in the establish- 
ment. I said the Governor wished the house to be amply 
provided, though at the same time he was desirous that waste 
should be avoided as much as possible, which there was rea- 
son to suppose had taken place, from upward of 20 Ibs. of 
wax candles having been found in possession of one of the 
English soldier servants employed at the house. The Count 
spoke much about the waste occasioned by General Gourgaud’s 
mode of living, and said that their eating separately had cer- 
tainly caused an increased consumption, but that now there 
would be one table less to provide for; and he added, ‘ Soyez 
stir que nous sommes trés bien persuadés de la bonne volonté 


2 Extract of a note from Sir Hudson Lowe to the orderly officer, 
dated August 27, 1817:—‘The bearer will deliver a bag of coffee sent 
me by Mr. Farquhar, Governor of the Isle of France, destined particu- 
larly for General Bonaparte’s use. It is the whole of what I received, 
and is of a quality that can not be again readily procured. Another bag 
is sent up of the best quality that can be generally had—recommended 
also as being superior, but not so perfect as the other.” 
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du Gouverneur.’ On my showing him copy of the schedule 
C, he said there was, it appeared, an increase in several ar- 
ticles, which the late ‘maitre-d’hotel’ (Cipriani) had not 
mentioned to him, and which he was not before aware of, in 
consequence of not having for a long time past examined his 
books, on account of his (the ‘ maitre-d’hotel’s’) illness and 
death ; but he promised to examine the list which I left with 
him, and to make such alterations as the reduction in the 
numbers of the establishment would permit. , 

“On the 21st March I again saw Count Montholon, who 
in the course of conversation respecting the supplies for the es- 
tablishment said, ‘ Nous n’avons aucun reproche 4 faire au 
Gouverneur ; nous ne nous plaignions de rien, et nous avons 
abondance de tout ce qui est nécessaire ;’ that he found since 
he last saw me, eight bottles of claret daily would be sufficient, 
and one of vin de Grave ; that from 10 to 15 bottles of Cham® 
pagne monthly would be quite ample; one of Constantia 
daily was more than was used (particularly as they had re- 
ceived 360 bottles of Constantia the preceding year, besides 
what was regularly furnished by the purveyor); that they 
always had an ample provision of Champagne, even at times 
too much, for at the very moment he was speaking there 
were no less than 3 cases in their possession untouched, and 
more than a case of vin de Grave ; that sending them more 
of those wines than they used was ‘inutile,’ as they would 
be obliged to say, ‘ You give us too great a quantity,’ and it 
was therefore better they should appply for it when wanted. 
‘ Presque toutes les fois,’ continued he, ‘ que Mr. Darling vient 
ici, il me demande, Avez vous assez de vin? vous manque-t-il 
quelque chose? et je lui réponds toujours, que nous ne man- 
quons de rien.’ 

“The Count said he had found much fault with Cipriani 
for allowing one bottle of claret daily to the cook, it never 
having been their intention that wine should have been used 
but ‘ pour la table des. maitres,’ and he had immediately or- 
dered it to be discontinued ; that, notwithstanding the good 
opinion he had of Cipriani, he found there had been a good 
deal of ‘coulage’ (leakage) under him. 
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‘* Count Montholon then mentioned to me all the reductions 
he thought might be made in the supplies, and I took a me- 
morandum of them under his own eye. 

“The ‘Emperor’ had observed to him, he added, that al- 
though they thought proper to keep separate tables that was 
not a reason why the British Government should be burdened 
with any greater expense in consequence. The Count again 
acknowledged his sense of the attention the Governor had 
paid to their being well provided. 

“JT mentioned to Count Montholon that the purveyorship 
was to be conducted under the care of Mr. Ibbetson from the 
ist of April ensuing, as Mr. Balcombe’s situation of purveyor 
would cease on the 31st of March. He replied, that was a 
subject in which they of course took no interest ; it signified 
nothing to them whether this or that person was employed as 
‘fournisseur ;’ it was naturally a matter for the Governoy’s 
determination. 

‘«The preceding details on the supplies previded for the 
establishment at Longwood from September, 1816, to Decem- 
ber, 1817, will generally refute Mr. O’Meara’s allegations on 
that subject. 

“Mr. O’Meara states, that ‘ an order was given in writing 
by the Governor, directing Mr. Breame, the Company’s farm- 
er, to supply the French monthly with a stipulated quantity 
of veal at their own expense ;’ the demand was made through 
him. He then proceeds to assert ‘that Mr. Balcombe, the 
purveyor, having been rigidly restricted by Sir Hudson Lowe 
to a certain price in the purchase of sheep, the mutton was 
frequently of a very bad quality, as no good sheep were to be 
obtained from the farmers at the prices fixed by him, although 
good ones were to be purchased at a considerable increase. 
Similar restrictions in the price of poultry also frequently pre- 
vented any of good quality from arriving at Longwood.’ 

«There never was any permanently fixed price for the 
sheep, as will be apparent by reference to the purveyor’s ac- 
counts transmitted to England. 

“From the 1st July up to the 23d of October, 1816, the 
price of sheep charged by the purveyor never exceeded, but 
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in the instance of a single one (which cost £2 10s.), £2 ds. ;? 
and when his supplies failed him, he was allowed to re- 
ceive from the East India Company’s stockyard good stall-fed 
sheep at that rate. 

“From the 24th October to the 5th December he contin- 
ued receiving sheep as he required them from the Company’s 
stockyard, but at the rate of £2 10s., the price having been 
increased from the former date 5s. a head. 

‘The number of sheep in the Company’s stockyard being 
at this time very much reduced, and it becoming necessary to 
reserve a sufficient supply for the use of the hospitals, Mr. 
Balcombe was desired to endeavor to procure them elsewhere,” 
and on the 3d of December he reported to the Governor that 
the island farmers asked £2 15s.; the Governor (now re- 
ferred to for the first time with respect to the price) did not 
see any motive, because the purveyor had not made a pre- 
vious arrangement for a regular supply from the Cape, that 
any encouragement should be held out to increase the market 
price on the island, and he therefore directed that the pur- 
veyor should obtain them from the Company’s farm at the 
usual rate. 

“From the 5th December to the 11th February, 1817, the 
purveyor was consequently supplied from the Company’s farm 
at the rate of £2 10s; the sheep from this farm, which is 
the largest on the island, being equal to those bred on other 
farms. 

‘© On the 9th of February the purveyor was directed to es- 
tablish a regular stockyard, for the sole purpose of stall-feed- 
ing cattle and sheep for the Longwood establishment; he 


1! During the months of February and March, 1816, 7. e. previous to 
the arrival of Sir Hudson Lowe, the average price of island sheep was 
£2 15s. 

2 Note from Mr. Balcombe to Major Gorrequer, dated December 3, 
1817 :—“‘I have supplied all the sheep I had to the Longwood estab- 
lishment at 50s. each, and have made application to the farmers to know 
their prices, and find the lowest will be 55s. each. I shall be obliged 
to you to let me know as early as possible whether his Excellency the 
Govemor will permit me to purchase them from the farmers at that 
rate.” 
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commenced forming his flock of sheep from those he had re- 
ceived from the Company’s farm, but not being able to pro- 
cure a sufficiency from thence, he began on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary purchasing thern from the island farmers at the rate of 
£3 each, and furnished his stockyard partly from the island 
farmers, partly from the Company’s farm, and sheep imported 
into the island.? 

‘‘ The sheep purchased at the lowest prices, it however will 
be found by reference to the purveyor’s accounts, were those 
which weighed most. 

“The expense of the sheep furnished from the purveyor’s 
stockyard from the 9th of February to the 30th June, 1817, 
was found so great, as will appear by the letter marked F, 
that from that date they were directed to be exclusively sup- 
plied from the East India Company’s stockyard; and the 
average price of them (Cape breed) has ever since been from 
£1 12s. 8d. to £2 14s. 6d., including keep and fattening. 
From that period the best mutton has been invariably sup- 
plied, and no complaints on that head have been made at 
Longwood. On the contrary, acknowledgments have been 
received of their satisfaction. 

“The purveyor was always permitted to charge 5s. 6d. for 
fowls which was 6d. more than the current price, in order that 
there should be no complaint at Longwood, and also to indem- 
nify himself for such as might die; but as the fowls were, 
notwithstanding, disapproved of, and that [as?] one of the 
French servants at Longwood had offered to furnish them of 
a better sort, he (the French servant) was allowed 6s. a piece 
for them ; and a poultry-house was built for him at the pub- 
lic expense, to enable him to rear them, which he continued 
to do for some months. The market-price was at this time 
only 5s. The price charged by the purveyor for all sorts of 
poultry was always the highest paid in the island. The stew- 


1 Extract from a note from Major Gorrequer to Mr. Balcombe, dated 
January 10, 1817 :—‘‘ A complaint has been made, through the or- 
derly officer at Longwood, of the quality of the mutton sent up these 
two or three last days. Will you be good enough to give the strictest 
directions that it is sent up of the best quality ?” 
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ard of Plantation House, where the greatest consumption takes 
place, was always found (whenever questioned on the price 
of poultry) to pay less than the purveyor ; since the purvey- 
orship was put into other hands the price of fowls has never 
exceeded 5s., and those of approved description. 

‘The highest price was always paid to insure good butch- 
er’s meat (2. e. island beef when supplied). The purveyor had 
tonnage appropriated to him for the purpose of importing cat- 
tle, sheep, poultry, and all other kind of stock and provisions 
by every Government vessel which went to the Cape or other 
places for supplies, and which, had he fully availed himself 
of, would have enabled him to obtain all those articles at per- 
haps one-third, or at least one-half, of the island prices. 

“As a proof how little restricted the purveyor was in the 
price of the supplies for Longwood, notwithstanding a salary 
of £500 per annum, and the means afforded him of import- 
ing free of freight, the annexed paper! will show that he 
charged the retail price upon articles which ought to have 
been procured at a price much below that of the dealers. 


1 Comparative Rate of Prices. 


ARTICLES. reine ae ee sp 

or elsewhere. | 4 : 
Sond. © ly aS nce Same 
Medeiras 0.025). 5% per bottle 345) 1 85 {76 5 10 
Constantiar .. 4a4.% do. OryO nen pO mr 10 6 
Reneriffe .4..n-nn nea do. 2 3 4 2 4 2 
Cape wine... . ... ...- do. is 2 6 ia G 
ECU arenciear Princucyer esas do. as Bt 6 6 
Cape butter ......., per Ibi |) 2 3 185) Gd. t0'9s.|  “R °6 
Lard: tga. aul, Lane / wd} Sealkstye..cew 2 0 ies 
Mine pat tine ciergin ox per bottle). <3... 2 6 ERG 

Rae ata perewt. | 16 0 | ll. 4s. Od. |1U. 10s. Od. 
Coffeety crc hee ate do. 0 10 3 0 1-6 
PUOUE: Sih Fee, cetamhs do 0 5 Bae OS 
Salt .s..sn4s eas, per gallon... 2-0 tt 
Pepper syrinins Dé.a) qyperdb: ite(sOl Sind eat 2 0 
Capers. chanmsitnrten perpint) wo otsien 6 0 5 3 
Soap 15 owner. wlerewien. per lb.| «0 ‘9 1 3 
Loaf sugar ......... do ie tally £9 2 6 256 
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But would it have been just toward the inhabitants, the navy 
and military, ships taking in refreshments, and strangers ar- 
riving at the island, that the purveyor should have been left 
to his own discretion to pay any price for articles of consump- 
tion, merely because they were for General Bonaparte’s estab- 
lishment, and that he knew Government would repay him, 
thus enhancing the market prices to the prejudice of all 
others? And was it not proper that before he increased his 
charges he should have made it appear that a necessity for 
it existed ? : 

‘Previous to the arrival of Sir Hudson Lowe a tariff of 
prices had been established for all sorts of fresh provisions on 
the island, but since the increase of population it has not been 
enforced, and the competition in the market has generally 
regulated the price; how much, therefore, under such cir- 
cumstances, could not the purveyor have influenced those 
prices, by giving higher ones to the prejudice of the public! 

“Tn saying that there was a stop put to fresh butter for 
Longwood by the Governor's purchasing the cows that for- 
merly supplied the milk that made it, Mr. O’Meara is in con- 
tradiction with his own scale, as he therein mentions fresh 
butter as one of the items. The fact is, that it was for a long 
time very rarely to be had, and when procured very poor, and 
good Cape butter very superior. The farmer who contracts 
for the beef, forage, &c., at last engaged to make it purposely 
for General Bonaparte, who has ever since been constantly 
supplied with the best. Half a pound per day was the quan- 
tity first ordered to be sent to Longwood, but the ‘ maitre- 
d’hétel’ said it was too much, and he himself fixed the quan- 
tity required to be furnished ; the price is 7s. 6d. per lb. 

“ With regard to Mr. O’Meara’s assertion, that until Octo- 
bev, 1817, when Sir Hudson Lowe caused island bullocks to 
be slaughtered, the meat was almost invariably of a bad 
quality, &c., and that ‘from being carted up in the sun it 
was often, on its arrival, stinking, and unfit for human use,’ 
I shall quote what Mr. O’Meara said a month previous 
(viz. on the 2d September, 1817) in my presence, to Sir Hui- 
son Lowe upon this subject, in consequence of the latter 
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adverting to what Santini had asserted in his pamphlet on 
that point : 

«“ «That he (Mr. O’Meara) had in three or four instances 
sent back meat which was fly-blown, in consequence of being 
brought up not properly sheltered from the rays of the sun ; 
it had, however, come up in that state but a very few times, as 
it was afterward properly covered over; that Santini would 
of course exaggerate the thing as much as possible.’ 

“The Governor having asked him if, on the occasion of his 
sending the meat back, the same quantity had always been 
replaced, he answered, Yes, certainly, he believed, but per- 
haps not in every case the same day. He further stated that 
the meat sent up for a long tume past had been extremely 
good. 

‘Mr. O’Meara declares, ‘ that several articles indispensable 
to the table were frequently of bad quality, in consequence of 
Sir Hudson Lowe’s having compelled the purveyor to purchase 
damaged and musty provisions at the Company’s stores,’ &c. 
The purveyor was in the habit of purchasing from the stores 
before the arrival of Sir Hudson Lowe, and it was continued 
because the articles from thence were equally good as in the 
shops, and at a lower rate ; there were very few articles of a 
perishable nature in the stores; and if the purveyor had ever 
received any thing of a bad quality from thence, he would 
have been acting in direct opposition to the Governor’s direc- 
tions, which always were to provide the best of every thing. 
In some cases, however, where cheese was represented by him 
not so fresh in the stores as could be procured in the town, he 
was desired to purchase them [it ?] there. 

“Mr. O'Meara also asserts, that ‘any savings made by the 
French in articles allowed by the Governor and not consumed 
by them (the English confectionery for example) were ordered 
by Sir Hudson Lowe to be credited to the account of Govern- 
ment, instead of allowing the French to balance by means of 
them (as they desired) any increase of consumption in other 
articles.’ So far the reverse, on a representation being made 
that the allowance of confectionery was more than requisite, 
the surplus was, and has ever since been, appropriated to a 
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further supply of vegetables as desired, in addition to what 
* was before provided as per schedule.} 

“The following statement of Mr. O’Meara, viz. that ‘on 
the 8th of April, 1818, Sir Hudson Lowe required that the 
French should not draw more than £100 per month for the 
extra expenses of the establishment and of their private fam- 
ilies, but that, when Madame Bertrand or the others wanted 
to make purchases, she or they should apply through the 
orderly officer specifying them, and then that payment should 
be made to the vendors by ‘ bons’ drawn upon Major Gorre- 
quer, and countersigned by the orderly officer at Longwood,’ 
I shall refute by giving the following relation of what passed 
in conversation between Count Bertrand and myself on the 
Ist, 7th, and 8th April, viz: 

“On the ist of April, 1818, Count Bertrand having re- 
quested to see me at Longwood, he delivered to me the 
paper annexed,” containing the statement of certain sums they 
would require, he said, to draw for monthly, by bills on En- 
gland, for the use of the establishment, the families, and pay- 
ing the wages of the domestics, &c., and begged Mr. Ibbetson 
might be allowed to cash bills to that amount, and pay the 
the sums as therein specified. 

“On the 7th of April I again waited on Count Bertrand, 
and informed him the Governor would give authority for the 
payment of the following items of the ‘ Répartztion mensuelle,’ 


1 Memorandum sent to the purveyor by Major Gorrequer, November 
21, 1816 :—“‘ If the whole allowance for confectionery is not used, the 
saving under that head may be laid out in vegetables, if so required.” 

2 Répartition mensuelle de fonds pour les besoins de Longwood : 


1°. Au Signor Marchand, pour la toilette de Empereur. 1,000 fr. 


2°. Pour les besoins de la maison, au Signor Pierron... 3,475 
Bear Mw. Comtembertrandstatria santas aaleeioeee de catches 2,000 
AoA Comte, Montholony sit. acres cuch-ty to oh nueneRe 2,000 
be Auxedomestiques POUlCales a tents rade: cla 1,525 

Total: $2 fee e Poeddi ne wees fr. 10,000 


S’il se présentait quelques dépenses extraordinaires, on y pourvoirait 
par une répartition ad hoc. 
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vizi—To Marchand, for the toilet, 1000 franes; to Count 
Bertrand, 2000 francs; to Count Montholon, 2000 franes ; 
and for the domestics’ wages, 1525 francs; but that he con- 
sidered 2400 francs monthly as the utmost he would be jus- 
tified in continuing the payment of on account of the house 
expenses (and that only when the case of an actual eapendi- 
ture was made out), as the supplies were at present so amply 
furnished. If more was at any time wanting, a demand ‘ad 
hoc’ should be made. That his objection, however, was not 
so much to the amount as to the form of payment ; he did not 
wish so much money to be paid in hand ; all bills for the house 
or private expenses might be paid, to the amount specified in 
the monthly ‘ répartition, by a check on Mr. Ibbetson: The 
Governor suggested this as the best mode to pursue, as well 
for private convenience as to obviate difficulty, both on his 
part and that of Government, whose instructions would not 
bear the Governor out in cash payments, except under such 
forms. I then handed him a printed check-book to be used 
in giving orders (or ‘ bons’) on Mr. Ibbetson. 

“On the 8th of April Count Bertrand again requested to 
see me at Longwood, and, having called upon him, he showed 
me some papers particularizing various incidental expenses 
they were obliged to incur, and strongly urged that the amount 
of the monthly répartetion might be paid them in cash by 
Mr. Ibbetson, General Bonaparte having expressed his most 
decided determination not to admit the checks. I again 
repeated that it was not so much against the amount of 
the sums demanded monthly that the Governor had any 
objection, as against payments in cash generally, where he 
had not the means of ascertaining the mode in which it was 
expended. 

‘After these conversations with Count Bertrand, Mr. Ibbetson 
was authorized by the Governor to pay the monthly réparti- 
tion, in consequence of the explanation given by Count Ber- 
trand of the intended appropriation of the different sums 
therein mentioned, and the difficulty which he represented of 
their discharging in all cases their bills by ‘bons ;’ and Mr. 
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Ibbetson, on receiving drafts upon a house in London for the 
amount of the monthly répartition, paid the sums therein 
specified to the persons indicated. 

‘Mr. O’Meara’s assertion that £100 was all that Sir Hudson 
Lowe would allow to be drawn for the extra expenses of the 
establishment and of their private families, when the monthly 
répartition submitted and authorized to be paid after the con- 
versation with Count Bertrand, on the 8th of April was 10,000 
francs, or £416 13s. 4d., is just as correct as the other asser- 
tion which follows it, viz., if Madame Bertrand, &c., wanted 
to make purchases, that payment should be made to the vend- 
ors by ‘bons’ drawn upon Major Gorrequer, when it is noto- 
rious I never had a fraction of public money in my hands 
since I came to this island, nor of money of the establishment 
at Longwood in my possession or under my charge, the pur- 
veyor having been the only person who transacted their pecu- 
niary concerns. 

“In the conversation I had with Count Bertrand on the 
8th of April, he made the following remark : 

«JT? Empereur n’a qu’a parler pour avoir des millions; il 
n’a qu’a donner un morceau de papier de cette grandeur 1a’ 
(showing me a bit of paper of an inch square) ‘ qui vaudrait 
un million.’ 

“On the 16th October, 1818, Count Montholon said to Sir 
Hudson Lowe in my presence— 

«“« Je me plais aussi a vous rendre justice sur un autre 
sujet ; c’est-a-dire, l’approvisionnement de la maison, ot vous 
avez mis toute sorte d’attentions, et qui est arrivé 2 un degré 
de régularité que nous n’avions jamais connu auparavant. 
Si j’avais a déclarer mes sentiments la-dessus, je dirais que le 
service de la maison n’a jamais été aussi bien fait comme il 
Vest aujourd’ hui, et l’a été depuis longtems ; que nous n’avons 
jamais été aussi abondamment pourvus que nous le sommes 
actuellement (méme du commencement), et qu’il ne nous reste 
rien a désirer sur cet objet; qu’on supplée amplement a tous 
nos besoins, et qu’il n’y a eu depuis notre arrivée que pendant 
quelque tems seulement, a l’occasion du retranchement que par 
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suite des ordres de votre Gouvernement vous avez été obligé 
de faire, ou nous ayons manqué de quelque chose.’? 
“Sr. Herena, 1819.” 


“@Gunerat Srarement of the Winzs supplied for Grnzrat Bona. 
PARTE’s EsTaBLisHMENT, from October 1, 1816, to June 30, 1817. 


Quarter commencing October 1, and ending December 31, 1816 


Supplied from the Government stores : Bottles 
Claretinayts. at Ng asda on so cg ana oan ay 830 
Vitis CCT ORE eereto sa se ae are oe an 72 
Champa pn erry ysl alse etek eters oor 36 

Supplied by the purveyor: 
Cape Berns oes. Jie SIS oe AL Ae, ees 2038 
WT eNnerifle sm nrg sed a ee ORs eRe 552 
Mia detna tie arr aisisheys ues taiep aay Petia teks 104 
Constantiarrraceriteci ceric ciaceicic 92 


Quarter from January 1, to March 31, 1817. 
Supplied from the Government stores : 


Clareti-2 220 MR, SS. Ai. SES See 816 
POLE iie cas endothe ae het eis Fe oe eee 24 
Vin de:Grave.e. 2 tatu one acne 120 
Champagne re uss A kisah Pe iter mnie oc eae 36 
Supplied by the purveyor : 
(CEI ocmknad demmoiieta Petdlats OG U0. Gad erS OO 1620 
Wen erEey. BERGER Ah Ae eee eee 540 
Madeinaw. oevacs otarci ee ae SER Re ee 90 
Constantia stones ere eee eRe ee 90 


Quarter from April 1, to June 30, 1817. 
Supplied from the Government stores : 


CN AR CE iia oi stares tas /syosny se Majors een uate Mato ter 732 
Vatiide'Grave, Amis tien: ee mee oe 2 ez 
@hampapnies ts -vrtetertier-roreeriels sieht. chorale 36 
Supplied by the purveyor : 
Capers Bat cher et chee at ea era .. 1642 
ADSI CRS RSM as OE Ae ere Oloeis arse” 546 
IMadeiramemren- eye scccie ee ten ye eh tame 91 
Constantia’. S220. 2s Eee, ae SO 91 


The quantity of malt liquors supplied for the period below mentioned 
was 1512 bottles, viz. : 


Quarter from October 1, to December 31, 1816..... 504 
Ditto January 1, to March 31, 1817 ........ 492 
Ditto JN 3 lly Nove UTNE) RA AR ate pel oe EE 300 
Ditto July 1, to September 30............. 216 
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About this time Sir Hudson Lowe received a letter from 
Lord Charles Somerset, Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, 
where it will be remembered Las Cases proceeded on quitting 
St. Helena, and in it he thus spoke of the Count and his 
Journal : 


Mr. O’Mzara’s Scats, referred to in the foregoing OnseRvaTIons. 


Allowed by Government from October, 1816, to June, 1817: 


Daily. 

Meat, beef and mutton included............ 82 lbs. 
Howls ity nUM Den serie eterticas sel cslsl cacao eis 6 
Bread ere sek spk rer eno: card wceasrelie lt es erst 66 lbs. 
DUtler seers emitters at ce nao a he eke ces isyate 
ALPE re ots We rae ene nes 2 Ibs 
Saladouly eit Muerte ee eee ns ae iat 37 pints 
Sugar-candyicia.nhent 220.) 2d. ske. ek 4 Ibs 
Coffee’: ....aieeean yeahs cds tlic. th sad ioe ess 
Mea OReetins ecwkn, Fo fsvs «uth diene Seeley Beal OE 3 
WDOSDIACK . crevevsterere.« cises 2. seer ee AeNe 4“ 
Candles#waxiees v1 cute soa oa easltiee cua She tt 
(Beas ein NUIMDERtekeeeye ter hotter eter lier 30 
CommonisU arn. sieue(e oy torsisiecteroietsheronaeoneys 5 Ibs. 
Wheesess so cca -n ase strteuigtoeseeen cuore eerste Ese 
Winegar..... -- di shSbebuose nse Sowsehoo 1 quart, 
SOUT arererre ee ais sete Mees ni erelevede se cyaecavert + 5 lbs 
altsmeatis vicfeyeiin sakes dates « Sieaieta retools 6 
ITE W000! = sstpeyototerredsiters Secaege Ge eue ae eae 3 ewt. 
PPOTLER OF! ALO aerate cen olays suas ste atten, sone es ale 3 bottles 
Wiexetables alt ValtlGr ayer telat riloreiet bellu steers 20s. 
STULGT Soares aleve st eters form ottos o's wierelars «che miele eres 10s. 
Confectionery sicesaatqscesanc etevahe nastislene aver ere 8s 

Per Fortnight. 
DUCKS wIMENUMDED: wee reer ners elereice Sees oka 8 
AMIE EN ao poor DOU DCEDOD 2A “OSUB CDE hao Ot 2 
LET eats Ao ete 5 Reon CL CORI MEE ue Ome 2 
JLGEVESEGER AA 2 Hebe Sbo ba cbus tdmlone GL ood ox 2 loaves 
Pine sricomry we tsa tery tere ier om easton + bag. 
Hams (not to exceed 14lbs. each), in number. 
Coalsicds stirs tists spade tee che eaeI SS ..... 45 bushels, 
sh oI Val Gx ames avin eure Aneta 80s. 
INTROS fe esc rerotel eR tee ean Moker on Rare tSte os 98s. 


Fresh butter, salt, mustard, pepper, capers, 
lamp-oil, peas, not to exceed in value...... Us 
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“The whole of the Count’s publication (if it really be his) 
is so contemptible a performance, that I own his wailings and 
his complaints, as far as they involve myself, are matters per- 
fectly indiflerent to me: with regard to his assertions respect- 
ing the Cape, and his treatment here, I know them to be so 
absolutely and impudently false, that it is not too much to 


presume that there is not a single correct statement in the 
whole book.” 


Wine, daily. 
Bottles 
Champagne, or vin de Grave.............-- 1 
INVA @Lr as sccray Sersi a ratereiers cele ete 2 Rtarerat es) aeeyeOttarags 1 
SUS COnstantiara tcc tsi. cae kheh mete enh eroe es 1 
Cl anet eae sacteteees ero taints alan tame tke remiss teas 6 


N.B.—Since the departure of Las Cases and Piontkowski the meat 
has been reduced to 72lbs. daily, and 5 fowls daily.. Cape wine for the 
servants, at the rate of a bottle a day, was also given by Government, 
not included in the above scale.” 


# 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


RUMORS OF PLANS FOR ESCAPE—DR. VERLING’S ACCOUNT OF 
PROPOSAL MADE TO HIM BY COUNT MONTHOLON—wNAPO- 
LEON’S STATEMENT OF GRIEVANCES TO MR. RICKETTS—SIR 
HUDSON LOWE’S EXPLANATION OF HIS REFUSAL TO COMMUNI- 
CATE WITH COUNT BERTRAND—DIFFICULTIES THROWN IN 
THE WAY OF THE ORDERLY OFFICER—DEPARTURE OF MADAME 
MONTHOLON FROM ST. HELENA—BRIBE OFFERED TO CAPTAIN 
RIPLEY TO CONVEY A LETTER FROM LONGWOOD TO EUROPE 
—DEPARTURE OF SIR GEORGE BINGHAM. 


In the course of the month the Governor received other 
dispatches from Lord Bathurst, in one of which he authorized 
him to dispense with the delivery of regular bulletins of Na- 
poleon’s health if he continued to object tothem. They were 
in future only to be required in case of serious indisposition. 
In another dispatch Lord Bathurst gave instructions that, in 
the event of Bonaparte being seen by some British medical 
officer at those times of the day which he had pointed out in 
a former letter, it would not be necessary for the Governor to 
insist on the admission of the orderly officer, provided he him- 
self received from the medical officer, each morning and even- 
ing, an assurance that Bonaparte was indisposed, and actual- 
ly at Longwood. 

These dispatches were accompanied by a private letter 
from Mr. Goulburn, which is worth quoting, to show how 
much apprehension was felt in England as to the possibility 
of Napoleon’s escape. He said that an East India captain 
had reported that an American ship had put into St. Helena 
on the plea of distress, and that on examination it proved 
that she was only deficient in water, which deficiency was 
supposed to have been purposely created. Mr. Goulburn 
mentioned that the captain had further added that a vessel 
had been for some time cbserved in the offing of St. Helena, 
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the sailing of which had proved wo superior to that of the 
ships of war on the station, by whom she had been repeated- 
ly chased, that all attempts to come up with her had failed, 
and that the same vessel had frequently, after being chased, 
re-appeared in her original station, and continued for a length 
of time to hover round the island. From this description it 
would appear as if the captain who told the story had seen 
a vision of the Flying Dutchman, which was supposed 
to frequent those seas; but the Ministry at home thought, 
not unreasonably perhaps, that the mysterious stranger 
was connected with some plan for the escape of the great 
captive. 

Mr. Goulbourn added—* You will have probably seen in 
the papers the letter addressed by General Gourgaud to the 
Duchess of Parma, giving an account of General Bonaparte’s 
health and treatment utterly at variance with all that he had 
previously stated either to you or to me. What has given 
rise to this change of proceeding on his part it is impossible to 
say, but he has latterly associated entirely with Mr. O’Meara, 
and other persons known to be in the confidence of General 
Bonaparte’s friends. As permission to reside here was given 
him solely on the condition of his continuing to conduct him- 
self with propriety, the provisions of the Alien Act have been 
put in force with respect to him, and he has been sent to 
Hamburgh, from whence, I suppose, he will from time to 
time promulgate the same fabricated accounts of General 
Bonaparte’s treatment which others of his former companions 
have indulged in in other parts of Europe.” 

The Governor inclosed extracts from the instructions he 
had just received in a packet addressed ‘‘ Note for the infor- 
mation of Napoleon Bonaparte,” and sent it to Count Mon- 
tholon to deliver to Bonaparte. In this note he told him that, 
if he would signify his acquiescence in the propositions con- 
tained in the extracts, he (the Governor) would immediately 
act upon them. At the same time he specified what would 
in that case be the parts of the island which he would not 
be allowed to visit unless accompanied by a British officer. 
Several days, however, elapsed before the note came into the 
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hands of Bonaparte, as Montholon pleaded illness and inabili- 
ty to visit the Emperor. 

On the 1st of April Count Montholon made a remarkable 
proposal to Dr. Verling, which, as the latter wrote a memo- 
randum of it at the time, shall be given in his own words :— 
“Having had occasion to visit at Count Montholon’s, he took 
an opportunity, when we were alone, of introducing the sub- 
ject of Napoleon’s choosing a surgeon. He said that I must 
be aware that he had long endeavored to fix Napoleon’s 
choice on me, and how flattering it would be to me sfould I 
now be chosen, notwithstanding that I was the person select- 
ed by the Governor, as this must be attributed to the favor- 
able impressions made by my conduct during the eight months 
I had been at Longwood. He informed me that propositions, 
which the Governor might perhaps accept, had this morning 
been made, and if accepted, Napoleon would instantly choose 
a surgeon, but that he could not think of having near him 
‘Vhomme du Gouverneur ;’ by this he meant, he said, any 
person whose views of promotion and of self-interest might 
prompt him to act under the Governor’s influence. If, on 
the contrary, I was willing to become ‘l’homme de 1|’Em- 
pereur,’ to attach myself ‘comme le sien propre,’ he (Count 
Montholon) was authorized to make a proposal to me, which 
he advised me to accept, as I should at once obtain a degree 
of his confidence by avowing the motive of making my for- 
tune—a motive much more intelligible to him than any 
vague declaration of admiration of the man. 

“He then said that Napoleon was willing to give me an 
allowance of 12,000 francs per annum, to be paid monthly; 
and as he (Count Montholon) had represented to him the 
danger I might incur ‘de perdre mon état,’ pointing out the 
examples of Mr. O'Meara and Mr. Stokoe, he would at once 
advance a sum to be paid into my pocket in bills upon the 
house of Baring, the interest of which should be equal to my 
present pay from the British Government. He asked the 
amount of my pay, and I told him nearly £1 per day on the 
island. He went on—Napoleon would not require from me 
any thing which should compromise me with Government, 
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or with any tribunal, or even in public opinion; that Mr. 
O’Meara had never been required to do any thing of this nature. 
I should be enabled, when I saw him, to judge of the state of 
his liver, which he himself thought was much diseased ; that 
in my bulletins my report might lean rather to an augmen- 
tation than a diminution of the malady; that I might draw 
the line rather above than below, as he was still in hopes that 
‘la force des choses’ might remove him from St. Helena. He, 
however (Count Montholon), was much more in dread of apo- 
plex#attacking Napoleon, to which they all thought he had 
a strong tendency, but advised me to be guarded upon this 
subject, as it was one upon which he would not converse, and 
from which he wished to avert his thoughts. 

‘To this proposal I replied that I conceived it totally in- 
compatible with my duty to enter into a private agreement 
with Napoleon Bonaparte.” 


At a subsequent interview Count Montholon told Dr. Ver- 
ling that the hint, as he termed it, thrown out relative to the 
exaggeration of Napoleon’s maladies, came entirely from him- 
self, and that Napoleon only required that he should conduct 
himself faithfully (loyalemvent) toward him, pledging himself 
never to make any written report of the state of his health 
without giving him a copy, and also that he would never re- 
peat any conversations he might hear at Longwood, unless he 
should conceive they were of a nature which rendered it his 
duty as a British subject to divulge them. Dr. Verling re- 
plied that he could not enter into any pledge or promise 
secretly, and that if such were necessary they should be made 
known clearly to him by the Governor. 

On the 2d of April, in the afternoon, Mr. Ricketts, a cou- 
sin of Lord Liverpool, was presented to Napoleon by Count 
Bertrand, and remained in conversation with him for four 
hours. Napoleon entered fully upon the subject of his griev- 
ances, and gave his visitor the following memorandum in 
writing, as containing a short abstract of his wishes and com- 
plaints : 


“1°. Sortir de Pile, parceque j’ai une hépathitis chronique. 
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«2°, Qu’en quelque position ou je sois, la raison politique 
est de mettre prés de moi un homme d’honneur qui ait des 
formes. 

“3°. M’envoyer mon médecin O’Meara, m’en donner un 
Frangais, ou m’en envoyer un Anglais civil qui n’ait aucun 
lien militaire, et bien famé. 

“4°, Ne pas me contraindre a habiter la nouvelle maison, 
parcequ’'il n’y a pas d’arbres, parcequ’elle est trop prés du 
camp, et qu'elle est dans la position de Vile ow il n’y a pas 
d’arbres ; que c’est un chéne que je désire. 

“5°, Que si Lord Liverpool envoie Vordre qu’on ne viole 
pas mon intérieur, qu’on ne m’en menace point. 

“6°. Quwil autorise une correspondence directe avec lui 
cachetée, et qui ne passe pas par Lord Bathurst ; ou avec un 
pair du royaume qui soit notre avocat prés du ministére, tel 
que Lord Holland: c’est le moyen que le public ne s’occupe 
plus de cela.” 


Napoleon also desired Mr. Ricketts to give his “ remerci- 
ments” to Lord and Lady Holland for their attention in send- 
ing him books, and presents to Bertrand’s children; his “‘ re- 
merciments” also to the Duke of Sussex, and his ‘‘ souvenirs” 
to Lord Amherst. 

On the 3d Count Montholon wrote to the Governor stating, 
that he was unwell, and requesting him to address himself to 
Count Bertrand in any written communication he might have 
to make. He complained also that the Emperor felt himself 
agerieved and insulted by the form in which Sir Hudson had 
lately transmitted the “ note” to Longwood for his information, 
having addressed it to ‘‘ Napoleon Bonaparte.” The Gov- 
ernor in his reply expressed his regret that Bonaparte should 
consider himself as outraged, and said, “‘ In using the name 
of ‘Napoleon Bonaparte’ I have strictly followed his own de- 
sire, communicated to me by Count Bertrand; while in 
writing papers for his own information, and inclosing them to 
a person of his family for delivery, it has been my real wish 
and study to adopt that mode of address and communication 
which I conceived was least likely to prove displeasing te 
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him.” And with reference to the suggestion that he should 
write to General Bertrand, Sir Hudson Lowe added, ‘‘ Upon 
this point I wish to be most distinctly understood. Regard 
to peculiar circumstances in the situation of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, mixed with certain consideration toward the family of 
Count Bertrand have hitherto alone prevented me from removy- 
ing Count Bertrand from Longwood; but the forbearance | 
have on such grounds practiced must have its term, nor while it 
continues can I suffer any undue advantage to be drawn 
from it. I have no pretension to interfere in any private re- 
lation between Napoleon Bonaparte and any of the French 
officers who have followed him hither; but I am myself re- 
solved not to enter into any communication, by writing or 
otherwise, with Count Bertrand, or suffer any person under 
my authority to enter into such with him, on any affair what- 
ever that regards my duties toward the person upon whom he 
is in attendance. 

“Tn the letter which Count Bertrand addressed to me on 
the 27th April, 1818, afterward made public, he himself with- 
drew from any communication with me respecting the affairs 
of Napoleon Bonaparte ; and in a letter I addressed to him on 
the 21st July, I desired he would not depart from this rule. 
The language he has besides at various times held to officers 
of my staff, and others whose duties have led them near him, 
has been in the highest degree disrespectful and insulting.” 

The difficulties experienced by Captain Nicholls in the dis- 
charge of his duty as orderly officer, in consequence of Bona- 
parte’s willfully concealing himself from his observation, may 
be judged of from some entries in his journal during this 
month :—April 3d.“ Napoleon still keeps himself concealed. 
I have not been able to see him since the 25th ultimo.” ... 
April 19th. “TI again waited on Montholon, and told him 
that I could not see Napoleon. He appeared surprised, and 
said they had seen me. N.B. General Bonaparte has got in 
most of his billiard-room windows small holes to put his spy- 
glass through : consequently he is able to see them [7. e. per- 
sons| without being himself exposed to observation. A few 
minutes past 6 p.m. General Bonaparte appeared in his back 
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flower-garden, dressed in green, with his cocked hat. I be- 
lieve it was Bertrand that was with him. I was nearly 
twelve hours on my legs this day, endeavoring to see Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, before I succeeded, and I have experienced 
many such days since I have been stationed‘ at Longwood. 
While at dinner this evening Sergeant Kitts told me that Na- 
poleon was walking in Longwood garden between 7 and 8 
p.m. Montholon told me this day that General Bonaparte 
could not appear out of his quarters, he was so chilly and 
COld ajegsi tha “23d. I believe that I saw Napoleon Bonaparte 
to-day in the act of strapping his razor in his dressing-room.” 

On the 28th of April a conversation occurred between 
Count Montholon and Major Gorrequer on the race-ground, 
when the Major inquired after the Countess, whom her hus- 
band represented as in a very bad state of health, owing to 
the liver complaint. He asked, “ Does she still adhere to her 


intention of going away?” ‘Oh, mon Dieu!’ answered Mon- 
tholon, ‘‘ oui, bien certainement.” ‘‘ But you, Monsieur le 
Comte, you remain?” ‘Ah! non; je pense bien toujours 


partir ; je ne veux pas laisser aller ma femme sans |’accom- 
pagner.” He then began to explain the conflict he had daily 
to go through with Napoleon, who tried every means of per- 
suasion to induce him to change his intention, and urged him 
at all events to remain until an application could be made to 
the British Government for another person to replace him 
and an answer could arrive, which would only make a differ- 
ence to him of six months. Napoleon said he did not care 
who was sent out; it was of little consequence, provided he 
were a person who was able to write expeditiously and cor- 
rectly, understood French well, and one whom he could em- 
ploy in writing for him, for this kind of occupation was a 
great source of distraction to his mind, and when he lost 
Count Montholon, and was deprived of the means of pursuing 
this habit, his situation would become doubly irksome and 
painful. Napoleon added, according tothe Count’s statement, 
that Bertrand could not compensate his loss, as he was not 
‘un homme de travail,” and he could not consequently ren- 
der him the same services. 
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Major Gorrequer afterward inquired after the health of 
Bonaparte and Montholon represented him as “se plaignant 
toujours d’étre trés souftrant, quoique cependant je ne m’ap- 
percoive pas qwil empire ; il prenait son bain quand je suis 
sorti.” On this Major Gorrequer made some remark on the 
tendency to produce debility and depression of spirits which 
this frequent use of the bath must have ; and Montholon re- 
plied that he himself would also be of the sare opinion had 
not the Emperor assured him that it acted differently upon 
him, and produced a bracing effect on his constitution. It 
seems, however, impossible to believe that this could really 
be the case for the result of such constant immersion in hot 
water must have been great relaxation of the muscles, and 
opening of the pores of the skin, so as to render the body ex- 
tremely susceptible of cold. 

With reference to the subject of the departure of Napoleon’s 
suite, there is a curious passage in one of Sir Hudson Lowe’s 
letters to Lord Bathurst, dated the 19th of April this year, 
by which it appears that the Emperor issued a novel sort of 
command to General Bertrand in order to secure his stay in 
the island : 


“It will be observed by Madame Bertrand’s letter to Lady 
Malcolm that she is in a state of pregnancy. Upon a former 
occasion, when Madame Bertrand was urging her husband to 
leave the island, and he made known her and his own desires 
to General Bonaparte on the subject, saying she could never 
be happy here, the reply made was, ‘ Faztes law encore un en- 
fant. This always creates the delay of removal for a year, 
and serves Madame Bertrand also as a ‘distraction.’ It serves 
further as a kind of protection to the Count himself against 
any strong measure on my part toward him; but I shall still 
be equally solicitous for some particular instruction from your 
Lordship as to the course I am to pursue with him.” 


On the 29th Sir Hudson wrote to Lord Bathurst, and said— 


“Tt is my intention, if no French medical attendant arrives 
in the William Pitt, or either of the other two store-ships, to 
propose to Dr. Arnott that he should relieve Dr. Verling-at 
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Longwood, having received the most favorable accounts of his 
private character, as well as his professional skill, and having 
reason to believe that he enjoyed in a very particular man- 
ner the confidence and esteem of two very distinguished offi- 
cers by whom the 20th Regiment had been commanded, the 
late Major-General Robert Ross, and Colonel Sir John Col- 


borne.” 


The following report from Captain Nicholls to Major Gor- 
requer, dated the 15th of May, 1819, will show the extraor- 
dinary difficulties interposed by Napoleon in the way of the 
execution of his duty. Surely, there was something of childish 
obstinacy in the determination of the fallen Emperor not to 
submit to the requisition that his actual presence at Long- 
wood should be daily ascertained by the orderly officer. Such 
conduct was neither dignified nor reasonable : 


“JT received your note late last night, and this morning I 
again waited upon Count Montholon, and stated to him that 
it was absolutely necessary that I or some other officer should 
daily see General Bonaparte, and that my orders on this head 
were very positive. I also requested that the Count would 
be pleased to point out a certain room for me to see Napo- 
leon, or that some one of General Bonaparte’s family would 
inform me where he would be seen. The Count said he would 
state this to Napoleon. In the afternoon I again saw Count 
Montholon, and he told me that he had mentioned the above 
to Napoleon Bonaparte, but had received no answer. 

“I must here beg leave to state, that in the execution of 
my duty yesterday I was upon my feet upward of ten hours, 
endeavoring to procure a sight of Napoleon Bonaparte either 
in his little garden, or at one of his windows, but could not 
succeed ; that during the whole of this time I was exposed to 
the observations and remarks of not only the French servants, 
but also to the gardeners and other persons employed about 
Longwood House; and that I have very frequently experi- 
enced days of this kind since I have been employed on this 
duty.” 


On the 26th of May Count Montholon called on the Gov- 
o* 
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ernor to request permission for his wife to return to Europe, 
in consequence of her bad state of health. The Governor ob- 
served that the Count was aware of the rule which prescribed 
that all persons of the establishment at Longwood desiring to 
return to Europe were to be sent to the Cape of Good Hope 
in the first instance, until the instructions of the British Gov- 
ernment arrived respecting their further destination ; and 
although he had been induced in the case of General Gour- 
gaud, in consequence of the particular circumstances in which 
he stood, to take upon his own responsibility to send him to 
Europe direct, instead of the Cape, yet this deviation in one 
particular instance, and under certain circumstances, did not 
form a precedent, or furnish any reason for again dispensing 
with a rule which still remained in force. That, whether 
from premeditated design or not, it had nevertheless occurred. 
that, on every occasion of persons from Longwood returning 
to Europe, publications had invariably appeared soon after 
their arrival there, full of complaints and misrepresentations, 
and it was therefore impossible to divine what might be the 
real object, and not to feel mistrust under such circumstances : 
that it would be therefore proper for his own justification to 
the British Government to have certificates, not of one, but 
of three medical persons, to show the necessity of Madame 
Montholon’s return to Europe on account of ill health; that 
no certificate however was necessary for her quitting Lone- 
wood ; it was only requisite in case she desired after leaving 
St. Helena not to be sent to the Cape. 

The Count said it was his particular wish that such a cer- 
tificate should be obtained, and he would be delighted if the 
medical men gave it as their opinion that there was no neces- 
sity for his wife quitting the island on account of her health ; 
that he did not wish her to go by any means, her departure 
would leave him very unhappy; the way in which they lived 
together, and his attachment to his children, which the Gov- 
ernor was not a stranger to, would sufficiently prove to him 
how unhappy his situation would be after the departure of 
his wife and family. He said that he had frequently requested 
Dr. Verling, and had also applied to Mr. Livingstone, to sign a 
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certificate of her state of health, but they had declined giving, 
it, fearing, as it appeared to him, that it might be considered 
as a political question, and that they might compromise them 
selves; he had even asked Dr. Verling whether the Governor 
had prohibited his giving it, who assured him he had not, 
and said that the refusal to do so was his own act. As to 
sending Madame Montholon to the Cape, he declared “ce 
serait l’envoyer a la mort ;” he therefore entreated the Gov- 
ernor to permit her to go direct to Europe. He said that the 
latter was himself a father and a husband, and would there- 
fore easily feel for him. He declared that Madame Montho- 
lon would charge herself with nothing from thence ; her object 
was to go to France and join her family there, to live retired 
and peaceably, and interfere in nothing; that he himself had 
been in hopes of being able to accompany her, and the Em- 
peror had even appeared two or three times to assent to it, 
but afterward withdrew, saying, ‘‘Comment! vous voulez 
vous en aller et me laisser seul avec Bertrand comme cela! 
non.” He wanted to have some one in Montholon’s place, 
if he left, who had been near him before, and was acquainted 
with his habits, “‘avec qu'il peut causer,” and who could 
write under his dictation, “enfin un antre moi-méme,” but 
Montholon said that the Emperor did not care who was selected. 

The Governor replied that it was impossible for him to an- 
ticipate the sentiments of Government, and therefore could say 
nothing on the subject; it was necessary Count Montholon 
should write to hin officially respecting the Countess’s desire 
to return to Europe, and at the same time he might state 
also what he had just said verbally. He added, that before 
Madame Montholon could proceed to England it was neces- 
sary that he should give sufficient previous notice of the appli- 
cation to his Government, and she would have therefore to 
remain in the island for some weeks after he had given such 
intimation. ate 

Count Montholon begged that the Governor would have 
the goodness, in the same dispatch by which he signified 
Madame Montholon’s intention of returning to Europe, also 
to announce his own of accompanying her, if either a medi- 
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cal attendant or a priest arrived before her departure ; for, 
if either of those persons had arrived (as it was hoped they 
would) by the store-ships, he would not have staid any longer. 
He would not, however, stay beyond six months after his wife 
left him, and while he remained he would continue “‘)’hom- 
me de l’Empereur.” He wished to leave him on good terms, 
and not lose the fruit of four years’ attendance upon him in 
such a situation; ‘“ mais dés instant que je quitte Longwood 
je rentre dans la classe des citoyens.’”” From that moment 
his object would solely be to join his wife in France, and to 
live unknown and forgotten. : 
Count Montholon immediately afterward addressed a form- 
al letter to the Governor asking permission for his wife to go 
to England, and stating his intention of rejoining her as soon 
as he could reconcile his departure with the duties which 
detained him at Longwood. Sir Hudson Lowe complied with 
the Count’s request, and two days after the interview with 


him he wrote to Lord Bathurst detailing their conversation, 
and said— 


“The Countess Montholon’s bad state of health was as- 
signed as the motive for her departure. Her health, it is 
well known, has been suffering very much, she being stated 
to be afflicted with liver complaint, dating from a long period 
back, and having been under the hands of physicians for the 
same disorder in France; she had lately also endured a mis- 
carriage. 

“The season of the year (the middle of winter here) for 
sending her to the Cape of Good Hope, even supposing her 
medical attendants did not give their opinion against her 
being sent there, is besides the most unfavorable. I have 
judged it best therefore to decide upon allowing her to pro- 
ceed to Europe within such a space of time from hence as 
will enable your Lordship to take the same precautions pre- 
vious to her arrival as might be done if she had been sent by 
the circuitous route of the Cape, and to enable her also to ar- 
rive in Europe before the winter season commences there.” 
He then requested Lord Bathurst’s instructions as to the course 
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le was to pursue in the event of Montholon making an appli- 
cation to be allowed to return to Europe himself. 


On the Morning of the 27th Captain Nicholls met the Count 
and Countess Bertrand at the bottom of the garden at Long- 
wood, and they appeared both in very low spirits in conse- 
quence of the sickness of their youngest child, Arthur. The 
Countess said that she wished their boy to try change of air, 
either in some other part of the island, or on board ship, or at 
the Cape, where she would with pleasure accompany him if 
permitted, and she said she cared not if she never returned. 
The Countess was in tears while she spoke. Captain Nicholls 
recommended her to mention the circumstance to Dr. Verling, 
in which advice she acquiesced. 

Two days afterward a conversation took place between 
Captain Ripley of the H.E.I.C. ship Regent and Sir Thomas 
Reade, at which the former disclosed a proposal made to 
him a few days before, which proves what constant attempts 
were made by the French to carry on a clandestine corre- 
spondence with Europe. Captain Ripley stated that, after he 
had landed at St. Helena on the 24th, he was told by some 
person (but whom he did not recollect) that, if he consented 
to be the bearer of a letter from the French at Longwood, he 
might receive £600 for so doing; and the money would be paid 
by a draft upon the banking firm of Sir John Lubbock and Co. 
He was told that, if he would walk on the road between Hutt’s 
Gate and Longwood, he would meet a person who would de- 
liver both the letter and the draft, and to whom he would have 
to give a pledge of secrecy. He was further assured that two 
of the commanders of the company’s ships last season had 
taken letters in a like manner, and had each received a similar 
draft onthe same firm. Sir Thomas Reade several times asked 
Captain Ripley to recollect if possible the name of the person 
who gave him this information, but he declared he could not 
remember. 

At the end of this month the Governor sustained a serious 
loss in the departure of General Sir George Bingham, who 
had applied for leave of absence to proceed to England on ac- 
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count of his own private affairs, and also because he felt hurt 
that the Court of Directors had not confirmed his appointment 
as member of Council at St. Helena, to which the Governor 
had provisionally nominated him. 

In mentioning the circumstance to Lord Bathurst in a dis- 
patch of the 28th of May, Sir Hudson bore the following 
strong testimony to that officer’s merits : 


“Tt would be difficult for me to express in too strong terms 
the high sense I entertain of Brigadier General Sir George 
Bingham’s very important and useful services during the 
period he has been under my command; of his attention 
toward the comfort as well as dicipline of the troops placed 
under his immediate orders; of the cordial, zealous, and ef- 
fectual assistance and support I have derived from him on 
every occasion in the execution of my own duties; and of his 
vigilance in every point where the public service could be 
benefited by it; but I can not afford a stronger proof of the 
perfect sincerity with which I take the liberty of thus ex- 
pressing my sense of his conduct than by making known my 
most earnest desire that he may be enabled soon to retum 
here, and to resume the performance of those duties which he 
has hitherto executed with so much credit to himself, and so 
much real advantage to the public service.” 


On the 7th of June Sir Hudson Lowe sent a “note for the 
information of Napoleon Bonaparte,” in which he told him 
that it became part of his duty, pursuant to the instructions 
he had received from the British Government, founded on the 
protocol of the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, already com- 
municated to Napoleon, to afford the Commissioners of the 
Allied Sovereigns, who were residing on this island, an op- 
portunity of being enabled to fulfill the object of their mis- 
sion there by seeing him; and that it was his sincere desire, 
as it was the instruction of his Government, that this duty 
should be performed with the least possible intrusion. He 
begged therefore that Napoleon Bonaparte would be pleased 
to name any one day during the course of the present month, 
and every ensuing month, when the Commissioners might 
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accompany the orderly officer and see him, at any hour be- 
tween nine and twelve in the forenoon, or between four o’clock 
and the hour at which the sentries were posted round the gar- 
den inclosure in the evening. 

To show the inveterate: habit of deception practiced at 
Longwood, we will here quote the following passages from a 
report of the orderly officer, Captain Nicholls, on the 14th of 
June: 


“At about a quarter past four o’clock yesterday afternoon I 
waited on Count Montholon to request his assistance, as I had 
been for nearly two days without seeing General Bonaparte. 
The Count told me that Napoleon Bonaparte was then in bed 
(or on it), and consequently I could not see him. In the 
course of half an hour after this interview I unexpectedly 
saw General Bonaparte in the lower walk of Longwood gar- 
den: he was in the act of leaning against a tree, and /uwil 
dressed, in a cocked hat, green coat, white breeches and stock- 
ings. The Bertrands joined him soon, and they walked 
together for a considerable time.” 


It is no doubt possible that during the half-hour that elapsed 
after Montholon’s statement Bonaparte may have risen and 
walked out ; but the excuse of illness, or being in bed, or in 
his bath, was so universal, that it requires some charity to 
believe that the Count was not trying on this occasion to mis- 
lead the orderly officer into the belief that Napoleon could 
not be seen that morning. « And so Captain Nicholls under- 
stood his assertion, for he said he mentioned the occurrence 
““to show the deception which these people are at times in 
the habit of practicing toward me.” 

That the Governor was not unmindful of the comfort of his 
prisoners, and alive to acts of courtesy and politeness, although 
his conduct has been represented as deficient in both, appears 
from numerous instances of attention which he paid them, 
notwithstanding the small encouragement he received. Thus 
we find him sending pheasants for the use of Bonaparte’s table ; 
and Madame Bertrand returning thanks for a donkey which 
he sent for her little boy, and for a picture in tapestry which 
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had been detained from her by a person in the island, and 
which the Governor instantly procured for her. These are 
trifles in themselves, but they are trifles which indicate kind- 
ness ; and a man’s disposition and character are often more 
clearly shown in little things than in matters of more serious 
import. He then acts as it were upon a stage before the pub- 
lic, and we can not always be sure that he is not merely play- 
ing a part to secure applause. 

The Countess Montholon quitted St. Helena at the begin- 
ning of July, and just after she had sailed a note was brought to 
the Governor for her from her husband, which contained the 
following passage :—‘‘ L’Empereur témoigne un grand regret 
de ton départ: ses larmes ont coulé pour toi, peut-étre pour 
la premiére fois de sa vie!’ On her leaving Longwood, 
Napoleon had presented her with the ivory and other orna- 
ments which had been sent to him by Mr. Elphinstone. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 


OBSTINATE REFUSAL OF BONAPARTE TO SHOW HIMSELF TO 
THE ORDERLY OFFICER—DIFFICULTIES RESPECTING MEDI- 
CAL ATTENDANCE—COURT-MARTIAL ON MR. STOKOE—THE- 
ODORE HOOK’S “‘ FACTS FROM ST. HELENA’’—ARRIVAL OF 
DR. ANTOMMARCHI AND TWO PRIESTS—COUNT BERTRAND’S 
BEHAVIOR—O MEARA’S ‘‘ EXPOSITION.” 


From the ist to the 4th of July Captain Nicholls continued 
to see Bonaparte occasionally ; but failing to do so on the 5th, 
he applied the next day to Count Montholon, who told him 
that Napoleon often walked in the billiard-room after dinner, 
at which times it was probable he might see him, and that, 
if he could not do so through the window, he could see him 
through the keyhole! ‘1 told the Count,” says’ Captain 
Nicholls, “that I certainly should not adopt such a plan, and 
we parted.” 

On the 21st the unfortunate orderly officer, who had been 
constantly baffled in his attempts to perform his duty, reported 
as follows : 


‘‘ Yesterday 1 was upon my feet at least ten hours walking 
about Longwood garden, but had no opportunity given me of 
seeing General Bonaparte. I heard persons talking in his 
billiard-room at about six o’clock in the afternoon. This 
evening, since seven o’clock, I have been employed in the like 
Manner...» 444 The weather at present is so very bad, that 
I fear my health will be greatly injured if I am under the 
necessity of continuing the system of walking round Longwood 
House and garden in the execution of my duty as orderly 
officer, in order to procure a sight of General Bonaparte.’ 


In the afternoon of that day, however, Bonaparte appeared 
out of doors at five o’clock, accompanied by Count Montholon. 
“T saw him,” says Captain Nicholls, ‘in the front of Ber- 
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trand’s house with his hat off, looking at the new building. 
Napoleon walked firm, and appeared in good health.” 
On the 25th he made the following report : 


“I am sorry that I have not been able to get a sight of Gen- 
eral Bonaparte to-day, and that since eight o’clock this morn- 
ing I have passed six or seven hours walking Longwood gar- 
den, in order, if possible, to obtain a view of him. At about 
the middle of the day I met Count Montholon returning from 
Count Bertrand’s, and I mentioned to him that I had not seen 
General Bonaparte to-day. The Count told me that he had 
learnt from Bertrand that Napoleon was unwell, and that he 
was then going to visit him. The Count further added, that 
it was probable Napoleon would appear out in the course of 
the afternoon. Count Montholon dined in General Bonaparte’s 
quarters to day, and I believe that I heard him reading 
half an hour ago in the General’s billiard-room.” 


On Mr. Stokoe’s arrival in England the Admiralty determ- 
ined to send him back to St. Helena, that he might be tried 
by a court-martial for disobedience of orders in his proceedings 
at Longwood in the preceding January. This was made 
known to Sir Hudson Lowe by a letter from Mr. Goulburn, 
dated the 8th of April, which reached him on the 26th of 
June. The fact of Mr. Stokoe’s being sent back to St. Hele- 
na was known long before the cause was made public, and 
O’Meara was in such complete ignorance on the subject, that 
he says in his ‘‘ Exposition,” which appeared about that time, 
“The universal burst of public opinion which has led to Min- 
isters sending Mr. Stokoe back to St. Helena, amply proves 
that those principles of justice to which Napoleon Bonaparte 
continues to appeal are not extinct in the British nation, how- 
ever they as have been deviated from ey a few isolated 
individuals.” 

Strange as it may seem, the Governor of St. Helena during 
the whole period of his command there saw almost as little 
of his prisoner as if the ocean had rolled between them. In- 
deed, a chance voyager upon the seas was more likely to ob- 
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tain a sight of Napoleon Bonaparte than Sir Hudson Lowe 
himself; for his vessel might happen to touch at the island, 
and it was sometimes possible to procure an invitation to 
Longwood. But after the last interview in 1816, when he 
was so grossly insulted, Sir Hudson Lowe never attempted to 
visit Napoleon ; indeed, no man who had a proper sense of 
self-respect could have done so after being treated with such 
indignity ; and delicacy prevented him from seeking opportu- 
nities of seeing Napoleon unobserved, merely to gratify his 
curiosity. It deserves therefore to be chronicled as an event 
in the captivity, that on the 4th of August this year the 
Governor had a sight of Bonaparte and this was owing to an 
accident of which he gives the following account in a letter 
to Earl Bathurst : 


‘“‘T had on the 4th instant a most distinct view myself of 
his person. JI had repaired to Longwood to give directions 
about some alterations he had himself desired in his garden, 
when I suddenly found myself quite close to him. He had 
his back turned to me, and he had a long stick like a wand 
in his hand, was dressed in his usual uniform, looked as lusty 
as‘I had ever seen him, but walked with a gait that bore 
somewhat the appearance of infirmity. The children of 
Count Bertrand were with him. The rencontre was wholly 
unexpected on my part.” 


It is needless to add that not a word of recognition passed 
between them; Napoleon had observed Sir Hudson approach- 
ing, and moved away, or, as Captain Nicholls expresses it, 
“made play” up a path, before the Governor came to the spot 
where he was standing. 

The whole history of this month may be said to embrace 
only one subject, and that is the series of vain attempts made 
by the orderly officer to see Napoleon according to his duty. 
It is impossible to read the reports of Captain Nicholls with- 
out a mingled feeling of the painful and the ludicrous. 
Every means that tact and delicacy could suggest were em- 
ployed to get a sight of the captive without success, and the 
unfortunate officer upon whom the irksome task devolved, and 
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whose difficulties were increased by his total ignorance of the 
French language, was obliged to hang about the house and 
knock at doors which he almost always found locked, like a 
menial or a beggar. Jt is wonderful that he exhibited so 
much patience, and the Governor so much forbearance. A 
more stern and peremptory line of conduct would not only 
have been justified, but would instantly have brought the 
French at Longwood to their senses. Napoleon thought that 
Sir Hudson Lowe would not dare to employ force, and he re- 
solved to throw every obstacle in the way of a peaceable exe- 
cution of the Governor’s instructions. It became a difficult 
matter to insure the transmission to the hands of Napoleon 
of any letter or document which Sir Hudson Lowe might wish 
him to read; and on one occasion Captain Nicholls, who had 
to deliver a packet from the Governor addressed to ‘‘ Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,”’ tendered it in vain to Montholon, Bertrand, 
and the valet Marchand successively, who all refused to re- 
ceive it. The following instructions, given by Colonel Wyn- 
yard to Captain Nicholls on the 11th of August, in conse- 
quence of their conduct, will best show the state of siege in 
which Bonaparte chose at this time to place himself : 


“Finding I can not gain admission into the house by the 
principal entrance, and knowing the necessity of the letter 
being either presented to Napoleon Bonaparte or left in the 
room nearest to him that you may be enabled to reach, I re- 
quest you (being in fact part of the establishment) will enter 
the house by the offices, and proceed toward his dressing- 
room or such room as you have reason to suppose he is in, 
knocking at every door that may be closed before you open 
it; and should you find them barred or bolted, or any personal 
obstacle opposed, merely put the letter down on a table, and, 
in the latter case, tell the person or persons opposing your 
progress they are responsible for the delivery of the letter 
giving it to them, or, if they will not receive it, putting it 
down by them. 


Count Bertrand told Captain Nicholls that Napoleon would 
consider any person as an assassin who should enter his pri- 
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vate apartments without his consent; and we know from 
O'Meara that he declared he would shoot the intruder, 
although he paid the penalty of his own life. These how- 
ever were big words, and must not be literally understood. 
A limit at last came to the patience of the Governor, and he 
directed Sir Thomas Reade to issue instructions to the orderly 
officer how he was in future to proceed. After alluding to 
Bonaparte’s conduct in suffering Captain Nicholls to remain 
‘outside his doors, exposed to the inclemency of the weather 
in the worst season of the year, sometimes for ten hours du- 
ring the day, to procure an opportunity of seeing him,” Sir 
Thomas Reade said— 


“Tf therefore it should on any day occur that you do not 
see him before ten o’clock in the forenoon, you will (unless 
any extraordinary case should arise to require a different in- 
struction to be conveyed to you) announce to any of the per- 
sons who may be in immediate attendance upon Napoleon 
Bonaparte your desire of being admitted to him, and request 
that such desire may be made known to him. 

‘“You will on such occasions proceed to the hall of his 
apartments, and wait there a sufficient time to admit the mes- 
sage being delivered, and his reply being received ; and if he 
does not present to you an opportunity of seeing him, or reply 
in such way as to justify a delay on your part (which can only 
be in case of indisposition, upon which a rule will be found 
adverted to in the concluding paragraph of this letter), you 
will proceed yourself to his inner apartments, knocking at 
every door before you open it, not opening any door until you 
find that it is not opened to you, or that you are not desired to 
enter ; and on arriving at the room in which he may himself 
be, you will, on seeing him, make your salute and retire.” 


Still the greatest reluctance was felt to do any thing offens- 
ive to Bonaparte, and the orderly officer endeavored to satisfy 
himself of his presence by stealthy glimpses of his person. In 
his Journal Captain Nicholls says—‘ August 13th: I saw 
General Bonaparte this morning, quarter to eleven, up to his 
neck in water in a bath. He had a most ghastly appear- 
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ance. Marchand, his chief valet attending him.” This feat 
was accomplished by peeping through an open window at the 
suggestion of Bertrand. 

On the 16th Bertrand wrote to the Governor, inclosing a 
“declaration” signed by Napoleon, which he requested him 
to forward to Lord Liverpool, and he begged that if Mr. Stokoe, 
who was expected at St. Helena, had arrived, he might be 
sent to Longwood as soon as possible; or that, if the report 
of his coming out was unfounded, the Governor would authorize 
some English doctor chosen by the ‘‘ Emperor’ to sign the 
same conditions as had been accepted by Mr. Stokoe. This, 
said Bertrand, was the only person who in the present state 
of health of the Prince (dans l'état de santé ou se trouve ce 
Prince) could be admitted to attend him. The paper with 
Napoleon’s signature consisted of a protest against what he 
called the violation of the privacy of his house by the orderly 
officer, who had frequently, according to his instructions, en- 
tered the rooms he found open for the purpose of ascertaining 
the presence of Bonaparte, but had invariably been stopped 
before he effected his object by finding some inner door locked. 
It also contained a complaint that Napoleon had been deprived 
of both his medical attendants, and he was left to struggle 
under the attacks of disease, having had for two years chronic 
hepatitis ; and ended by expressing his resolution never to 
take notice of or receive any dispatch or packet which was 
addressed in a manner contrary to the form that had been 
for four years observed, during which all correspondence with 
him had been carried on through the medium of his officers. 
If this form was not adhered to, Napoleon said he would 
throw the packets into the fire or out of the windows. 

The Governor replied to this communication by the follow- 
ing note, which was addressed— 


“ Note for the information of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


‘Tn addition to the extracts from Earl Bathurst’s instruc- 
tions of the 28th Sptember and 30th November, 1818, and 
6th October, 1818, transmitted in duplicate on the 11th in- 
stant, the Governor has the honor to inciose, for the perusal 
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of Napoleon Bonaparte, duplicates or copies of the further 
papers which were transmitted for his information with the 
above extracts on the 21st and 25th March last. 

“‘ The Governor has also the honor to inclose a copy of his 
replies to certain propositions made by Count Montholon on 
the part of Napoleon Bonaparte, in respect to the terms upon 
which he was disposed to receive the assistance of a British 
medical attendant ; in conformity to which replies, or upon 
the simple and wholly unobjectionable offer contained in Earl 
Bathurst’s letter of the 16th May, 1818, it rests solely with 
Napoleon Bonaparte to have recourse to such assistance while 
awaiting the arrival of the medical attendant whose selection 
has been left to a member of his own family, as announced 
in a note from the Governor, transmitting the information con- 
veyed to him from Earl Bathurst on the 4th November last. 

“The Governor has also the honor to inclose copy of a let- 
ter he addressed to Count Montholon on the 4th April last, 
in reply to a suggestion that the Governor would address him- 
self to Count Bertrand as a channel of communication to 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

“Tn inclosing these papers the Governor feels himself called 
upon, from the obstacles he so unceasingly experiences in the 
discharge of his duties, with whatever regard it has been his 
endeavor to have them executed, to declare that upon all the 
points which have formed the subject of his communications 
on the 11th instant, as well as on the present occasion, the 
determinations he has taken, being in strict conformity to the 
instructions of his Government, and considered with every 
attention that circumstances have admitted to the particular 
situation of Napoleon Bonaparte, and to the conduct of the 
persons around him, are and must remain unalterable, while 
he is equally resolved not to receive a communication from 
any person in attendance upon Napoleon Bonaparte, on mat- 
ters that relate to him, wherein it is not most explicitly de- 
clared by the person who writes that he addresses the Gover- 
nor by the orders or directions, and in the name, of Napoleon 
Bonaparte himself. H, Lowe. 


“Caste, James Town, August 17, 1819.” 
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At the same time the Governor ordered Dr. Verling to go 
at once to Counts Montholon and Bertrand, and request them 
to acquaint Bonaparte that he was at all times ready to afford 
medical assistance to him if he was disposed to accept it. 
Montholon, being confined to his room by sickness, requested 
Dr. Verling to address himself to Bertrand. He accordingly 
went to the house of the latter, and made a tender of his -ser- 
vices. Bertrand replied that Napoleon would not see any phy- 
sician who did not previously sign the conditions agreed to by 
Mr. Stokoe; and was proceeding to explain the nature of those 
conditions, when Dr. Verling told him tlt:t he could not enter 
into any discussion upon the subject, and requested Count 
Bertrand to make the message known to Bonaparte. 

He saw Bertrand again the same day, who told him that 
he had informed Bonaparte of the message, and that he was 
directed to reply that the Emperor was willing to choose a 
physician whenever the Governor would authorize whoever 
might be selected to sign the conditions agreed to by Mr. 
Stokoe, and that he would not see any person who declined 
signing these conditions. Napoleon was also informed that 
Dr. Arnott, the principal medical officer on the island, would 
be ready to attend immediately to any call that might be 
made upon him for his services; and on the 21st of August 
Dr. Arnott. went to Longwood and saw Count Bertrand, to 
whom he made the offer of his professional aid to Bonaparte. 
The Count took a paper out of his pocket, and having read a 
series of conditions, asked Dr. Arnott if he was willing to as- 
sent to them. Dr. Arnott replied that he would enter into no 
conditions whatever; that it was a matter of course, if he 
visited Bonaparte, that he should have the full benefit of his 
professional abilities, whatever they might be, but that he 
would enter into no other engagement. The interview then 
ended. 

On Mr. Stokoe’s arrival at St. Helena he was immediately 
put under arrest, and brought before a court-martial, pursuant 
to the orders of the Admiralty. He was tried upon several 
charges, which were forwarded in writing by the Lords of the 
Admiralty and of which the principal were the following : 
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ist. That, having on the 17th of January last been ordered 
by Rear-Admiral Plampin to visit Longwood, for the purpose 
of affording medical assistance to General Bonaparte, he had 
communicated with him or his attendants upon subjects not 
at all connected with medical advice, contrary to standing 
orders in force for the governance of His Majesty’s naval offi- 
cers at St. Helena. 

2d. That he had, on receiving communications, both in 
writing and verbally, from some of the French prisoners at 
Longwood, taken notice of and given an answer to such com- 
munications previous to making the same known to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, contrary to the said standing orders. 

3d. That he had signed a paper purporting to be a bulletin 
of General Bonaparte’s health, and delivered the same to the 
Geueral or his attendants, contrary to the said orders. 

4th. That he had in such bulletin stated facts relative to 
the health of General Bonaparte which did not fall under 
his own observation, and which, as he afterward confessed, 
were dictated or suggested to him by the General or his at- 
tendants. 

5th. That he had, contrary to his duty, which was to afford 
medical advice only, communicated to General Bonaparte or 
his attendants information relative to certain books, letters, 
and papers said to have been sent from Europe for them, and 
which had been intercepted by the Governor of St. Helena. 

6th. That he had, contrary to his duty and to the charac- 
ter of a British naval officer, communicated to General Bona- 
parte or his attendants an infamous and calumnious imputa- 
tion cast upon Lieut.-General Sir Hudson Lowe, Governor o! 
St. Helena, by Barry O’Meara, late a surgeon in the Royal 
Navy, implying that Sir Hudson Lowe had practiced with the 
said O’Meara to induce him to put an end to the existence of 
General Bonaparte. 

7th. That he had in the whole of his conduct in the traus- 
actions evinced a disposition to thwart the intentions and reg- 
ulations of the Governor and the Rear-Admiral, and.to further 
the views of the French prisoners in furnishing them with 
false or colored pretences for complaint. 


Vou, 1.—D 
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All these charges were found proved, and Mr. Stokoe was 
sentenced to be dismissed from the Navy, but, in considera- 
tion of his very long services, he was recommended by the 
Court to the favorable consideration of the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, with the view of his being put upon half-pay. One of 
the members of the Court was Commander Sir William Wise- 
man, Bart., a son-in-law of Sir James Mackintosh, and in a 
dispatch to Lord Bathurst, dated the 15th of September this 
year, Sir Hudson Lowe, alluding to him, said—‘ He told me, 
after the Court Martial was over, he believed there had never 
a Court Martial assembled where the deliberation had been 
more full and impartial, or where the members had taken 
more pains to inform themselves on every point, and to form 
their judgment without any motives of prejudice. He had 
been here a very short time before. He expressed his astonish- 
ment at the infamous falsehoods, as he termed them, which 
had been circulated in England respecting the system observed 
here.” 

It was no doubt a severe disappoimtment to Napoleon and 
the French to be thus deprived of the attendance of Mr. Sto- 
koe, on which they had calculated ; and as he still refused to 
see either Dr. Verling or Dr. Arnott, or afford any facilities to 
the orderly officer, a note was addressed to him by the Gov- 
ernor, in which he told him that he was under the painful 
but unavoidable necessity of making known to him that, pur- 
suant to his instruction from Lord Bathurst, he had granted to 
the orderly officer such means as it might be found necessary 
to employ for renyoving any obstruction opposed to his obtain- 
ing daily access to the place where Napoleon Bonaparte 
might be seen. He was, however, to have recourse to force 
only when he found that he could not obtain admission with- 
out it. 

In the early part of the month a pamphlet which had been 
published in London anonymously, called “Facts from St. 
Helena,’’! came into the hands of the Governor. The author 


* © Facts illustrative of the Treatment of Napoleon Bonaparte in St. 


Helena, being the result of minute inquiries and personal research in 
that island.” 
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was Theodore Hook, who stopped at St. Helena on his way 
from the Mauritius, and the brochure created some sensation 
at the time. It was extremely favorable to Sir Hudson Lowe, 
and attacked O’Meara, who in consequence published his 
“Exposition” by way of answer. Writing to Lord Bathurst 
on the 8th of August, Sir Hudson Lowe thus spoke of Theo- 
dore Hook’s performance :—‘‘ I have not yet seen Count Las 
Cases’ last publication, and it is only two days since I obtained 
a copy of the “ Facts” illustrative of Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
treatment at St. Helena. I know the author, but not in his 
capacity as such, nor indeed have I ever had any further ac- 
quaintance with him than the casual one which is formed in 
general with the passengers from the East. I am, however, 
very sensible of his good intentions, although he appears to 
have drawn some matters in rather too glowing colors. His 
information he did not obtain from me, but I believe must 
have got it from some naval friend, which may account, for 
any inaccuracy into which he may have fallen.” 

Poor Captain Nicholls was not only ignorant of the French 
language, but seems to have been puzzled about French 
customs, With amusing aiveté he wrote to Major Gorre- 
quer on the 13th of September—‘ I have not seen General 
Bonaparte to-day. At this moment there is a person sitting 
in the General’s billiard-room with a cocked hat on. I how- 
ever can only see the hat moving about If the French are 
accustomed to sit at dinner with their hats on, probably this 
is Napoleon Bonaparte at his dinner.” The Major replied 
with becoming gravity, ‘‘ There is in fact no other person of 
the establishment at Longwood in the habit of wearing a 
cocked hat, and consequently it is more than probable that you 
did see him.’ And so they were obliged on this occasion to 
content themselves with the inference drawn from the cocked 
hat ; although, perhaps, if the French had known the degree 
of faith reposed in this signal of Bonaparte’s presence, and he 
had himself wished to make the attempt to escape, it would 
not have been difficult to use it as a means of deceiving the 
orderly officer, and by a simple stratagem make him believe 
that his prisoner was at Longwood, although actually gone. 
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To the great satisfaction of the Governor, Professor Antom- 
marchi, the surgeon who was chosen by Cardinal Fesch to 
attend upon Bonaparte arrived on the 20th of September. 
The same vessel brought out, as chaplains to the French, the 
Abbé Buonavita, an elderly priest, who had been for many 
years a missionary in Mexico, and whose recommendation for 
this new office was that he had previously been confessor to 
Napoleon’s mother, and the Abbé Vignali; also Causal the 
new maitre-d’hétel, and Chaudelin the cook. All these per- 
sons had before they left England signed a declaration to the 
same effect as had been required from Napoleon’s other follow- 
ers. They reached Longwood on the evening of the 20th, 
and were admitted into Bonaparte’s presence the next day. 

Madame Bertrand was, however, the only lady left to en- 
liven by her presence the society at Longwood, and she natu- 
rally felt oppressed by the dulness of the place. The con- 
duct of Napoleon in shutting himself up from all visitors had 
greatly increased the ennwe of a residence there, and in a 
note she wrote about this time to the Governor she complain- 
ed of the privation she felt, as though it were his fault that 
they had not more society. Sir Hudson, however, reminded 
her that he had consented, at Count Bertrand’s suggestion, to 
the proposal that the latter should present a list of fifty per- 
sons for the Governor's approval, who might be allowed to 
visit Longwood without any pass from him upon the invita- 
tion of Napoleon. He said that, the list not having been 
presented, he had proposed to Count Montholon to frame 
one, but they had not availed themselves of this offer. He 
added,—‘ Of the society which most generally meets at Sir 
Hudson Lowe’s own house, there have been never less than - 
twelve persons who have been at liberty to visit at Longwood 
without any pass frora him. This number will now however 
be augmented, and Sir Hudson Lowe will make known to the 
persons comprehended in it that there will be no objection to 
their visits on his part.” 

Madame Bertrand immediately forwarded a list of names, 
which she begged the Governor to send to the orderly officer 
with instructions to allow those persons to come and visit her 
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without a pass, and Sir Hudson Lowe courteously assented, 
It is pleasing to be able to state that the Countess seems to 
have won the good will and regard of all who knew her. 
She was a very agreeable, and had been a remarkably hand- 
some woman, and her presence at Longwood must have in 
no slight degree alleviated the tedium and discomfort of the 
captivity. We wish we could say any thing so favorable of 
her husband, but his influence was invariably exerted for 
evil, and his behavior to the Governor was intolerable. In 
a dispatch from Lord Bathurst, brought by the same vessel 
that conveyed Antommarchi and the priests to St. Heiena, he 
said— 


“The conduct of Count Bertrand makes it unfit that you 
should any longer address yourself to him in any communica- 
tions which you may have occasion to make to General Bona- 
parte; in the event therefore of Count Montholon’s departure, 
you will address yourself to the Abbé Buonavita, or to either 
of the two other gentlemen who go out with him.” 


In another dispatch which reached Sir Hudson Lowe at 
the same time, Lord Bathurst said— 


“T have not thought it advisable to direct any prosecutions 
against the ‘Morning Chronicle,” or Mr. O’Meara’s publica- 
tions ; not because I felt any indifference on the subject, but 
because London juries are very uncertain in their verdicts ; 
and one ill-disposed juryman would be able to acquit the par- 
ties, which would give occasion for triumph, and appear to 
justify the complaints which have been made against you. 
As it is, you will have had the satisfaction of seeing that, 
after all their publications and all their threats, not one per- 
son has ever opened his mouth in Parliament in favor of Bo- 
naparte. 

“You are acting with great prudence in avoiding if possi- 
ble any scene with Bonaparte ; and I trust that the appre- 
hension of the orderly officer coming into his room will in- 
duce him to show himself, so as to make a scene unnecessa- 
ry. You will find, I think, Abbé Buonavita a very harmless 
man. The surgeon is reckoned very intelligent, but I think 
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will not be disposed to be troublesome, as he is apparently in- 
clined to make advances to the Government, by preparing to 
dedicate the work he is completing to the Prince Regent. 

‘‘ Nothing could have been more fortunate than Mr. Rick- 
etts’s visit at St Helena. He has given the most satisfactory 
reports concerning the real state of the business, and saw 
through all the maneuvres which were practiced to impose 
upon him. I have not yet had an opportunity of seeing Dr. 
Baxter, but I expect to see him in a day or two. 

«With respect to Mr. Balcombe you will let it be known 
that, in the event of his arriving at St. Helena, you have or- 
ders tosend him away. His partners must not be allowed to 
continue their contract if his name is in it. 


“July 13. 
«“P.S.—I see by the newspapers that Mr. Hutchinson yes- 
terday said something about Bonaparte in the house of Com- 
mons, but it produced no effect, and was not attended to.” 


In order to introduce and circulate in the island copies of 
O’Meara’s “ Exposition,’ which was full of the grossest calum- 
nies against the Governor,’ the following expedient was adopt- 
ed by him and his friends. Eighteen sets of the work were 
put on board a vessel about to sail for St. Helena, in small 
sealed packets, addressed to officers and inhabitants on the 
island. The Captain thought they were religious tracts, and 
sent them on shore without making any manifest as the regu- 
lations required, and they were afterward delivered to the 
several persons to whom they were addressed. They were 
not however retained by a single individual, but sent back to 
the publisher with the leaves uncut. 

As a specimen of the veracity of this work we may quote 


 [ should like to quote what Count Montholon said to his wife in a 
letter respecting this, publication of O’Meara, but I can not satisfy my- 
self that it ought to be made use of. Letters written by a husband to 
a wife, or by a wife to a husband, in all the confidence of that intimate 
and affectionate relationship, and not intended to meet the public eye, 
ought to be held sacred. The passage from one of Count Montholon’s 
letters to the Countess, quoted in a previous page (see p. 64, ante), is 
obviously one which neither could object to being printed. 
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the assertion’ there made, that the Rev. Mr. Vernon, in Feb- 
ruary 1817, informed Count and Countess Bertrand that both 
himself and his wife would come very often to see them, were 
it not that the Governor obliged every person who visited 
Longwood to under 30 a long interrogation prior to grant- 
ing a pass, and fa on their return they were ppp to 
pe a report of every thing they had seen or heard. When 
Mr. Vernon’s attention was called to this paragraph by Major 
Gorrequer, he wrote the following letter on the 7th of Septem- 
ber in answer to it: 


‘The note in Mr. O’Meara’s publication with which you 
have favored me is of a piece with the rest of his assertions. 
May I beg you to assure the Governor that it is an infamous 
fabrication ? 

‘No conversation, of such a nature as Mr. O’Meara repre- 
sents, was ever held by me to Count or Countess Bertrand. 

“Madame Bertrand once or twice intimated to me her in- 
tention of paying Mrs. Vernon a visit, adding, that, having 
seen her once at Admiral Malcolm’s, she thought her very 
much like a sister of hers, and was desirous of seeing her 
again ; upon which I remember expressing my regret that 
Mrs. Vernon was unable to undertake so long a ride. 

‘To the second question, I must declare that the only ‘ in- 
terrogation previous to my obtaining a pass from Sir Hudson 
Lowe to visit at Longwood’ came from me to the Governor, 
viz. ‘ Will you be kind enough to give me a pass to visit Count 
Bertrand?’ The invariable answer to which was, ‘ Certainly, 
Mr. Vernon.’ ; 

*« And upon my return from such visits, I can declare that 
the Governor never asked me any questions ; except once or 
twice, simply, whether I had succeeded in my endeavors to 
see Bonaparte. 

‘Once, indeed, at Plantation House, Sir Hudson Lowe asked 
me what had passed between M. Las Cases and myself at 
Longwood, in reference to a conversation that had occurred 


1 See p. 109 of the ‘‘ Exposition.” 
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some time before, and which at the express desire of M. Las 
Cases I had communicated to the Governor.” 


Sir Hudson Lowe learnt from the foreign Commissioners 
about this time that the French officers at Longwood had 
spoken to them of a design to poison Napoleon. When Count 
Montholon mentioned it to the Marquis de Montchenu, the 
latter expressed his utter disbelief of such a thing, upon which 
Count Montholon observed, ‘‘ We do not believe tt ourselves, 
BUT IT IS ALWAYS WELL TO Say so.”} 


‘ “Nous ne le croyons pas nous-mémes, mais c’est toujours bon 3 
dire.” 
‘ 


CHAPTER XXVI. <=", ® 
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NAPOLEON CEASES TO SECLUDE HIMSELF IN HIS APARTMENTS” 
— HIS FONDNESS FOR GARDENING—DR. ANTOMMARCHI— 
ENLARGEMENT OF THE LIMITS—INSTRUCTIONS FROM EARL 
BATHURST — ORDERLY OFFICER'S REPORTS — NAPOLEON 
TAKES TO GOAT-SHOOTING—PLAYING AT SOLDIERS—BALL 

PRACTICE. 
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In October this year a material change took place in Bona- 
parte’s.conduct. Instead of shutting himself up in his apart~ 
ments, and vexatiously preventing the orderly officer from 
seeing him, he walked out nearly every day, and found amuse- 
ment in superintending some alterations in his little garden. 
From this period a decided improvement appeared in his 
health and spirits; and his undignified struggle to prevent 
the Governor from obeying his instructions having ceased, the 
relations between them assumed a much more agreeable 
character. 

On the 3d of October, Sir Hudson Lowe wrote to Lord Bath- 
urst, and said that, although there had been no change of im- 
portance in the general system upon which he had proceeded 
from the first moment of his arrival on the island, viz. that 
of combining the precautions for security with every proper 
regard and attention to the wants and comforts of the person 
under his charge, there was now apparently no direct opposi- 
tion to the exercise of his duty, and that he now received from 
the Commissioners of the Allied Sovereigns every proof of 
accord in the maintenance of the principles by which he had 
always hitherto, although sometimes so unsuccessfully, en- 
deavored to conduct his relations toward them, as well as 
toward Bonaparte himself. And in a private letter to Lord 
Bathurst, written the same day, Sir Hudson said, 


‘Tn making my official acknowledgments to your Lord- 


ship for the high favor conferred on me. by His Royal High- 
p* 
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ness the Prince Regent’s gracious approbation of my conduct, 
I have taken occasion to comment upon the present favorable 
appearance of matters in general. I wish to be understood, 
however, as speaking only of the present. Jt may perhaps 
behoove me to be as much on my guard against the advances 
that may be eventually made to me as against the attacks 
and complaints that may be still meditating. Ishall endeav- 
or to hold myself equally prepared for either. I have been 
much gratified to learn that the accounts brought by Mr. 
Ricketts conveyed so much satisfaction. Had he been en- 
abled to remain here a short time longer, I have little hesita- 
tion to say he would have seen matters more clearly. I feel, 
however, only the more sensible of his obliging attention, and 
of the pains he took to inform himself with so much accuracy 
in so very short a stay.” 


On the 16th he wrote, ‘General Bonaparte continues to 
show himself daily, and is now occupied in directing some 
little improvements in his garden, principally of such nature 
as to procure shade with retirement, and hide the view of his 
windows.” 


Soon after the arrival of Antommarchi, Dr. Verling, who 
had resided at Longwood more than fourteen months, although 
never permitted by Napoleon to visit him, applied for leave 
to return to England, and he received the highest testimoni- 
als from Sir Hudson Lowe as to his conduct, especially in the 
irksome and painful situation which the proposals of Count 
Montholon in April, and the refusal of Bonaparte to receive 
him professionally unless he acquiesced in them, had placed 
him. His departure was much regretted by Madame Ber- 
trand, who applied to the Governor to authorize or direct him 
to continue his medical attendance upon her and her family. 
On being told by Dr. Verling that he was about to quit the 
island, she expressed much concern, and said she should ap- 
ply for the attendance of Mr. Henry, assistant surgeon of the 
66th regiment, a gentleman of distinguished ability, the au- 
thor of “ Events of a Military Life,” a work which has been 
frequently quoted in the course of the narrative. 
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Dr. Antommarchi applied for permission to attend the 
hospitals, for the purpose of studying the diseases most preva- 
lent in the island. This was readily granted; and that no 
restraint might be placed on his communications with the 
British medical officers, the officer who attended him to the 
town was directed to leave him while he was thus profession- 
ally engaged with any other medical man. However the re- 
striction of being accompanied from Longwood to the town 
by an officer, and the circumstance that he and the -Abbé 
Buonavita were once obstructed by a sentry on returning to 
Longwood from a walk after gun-fire, were made the subject 
of a personal complaint by Dr. Antommarchi to the Govern- 
or on the following day. Sir Hudson Lowe expressed his 
regret at the circumstance, and promised to have it investi- 
gated, but he said he was surprised to find tliat the French 
officers had not made him and the priests acquainted with 
the regulations, and added that he would send them a copy 
of them. Dr. Antommarchi then begged to be exempted 
from the attendance of an officer whenever he went into the 
town; but this request was refused. As this aflair of the 
sentry was as usual made the subject of exaggerated com- 
plaint and misrepresentation, we will give Sir Thomas Reade’s 
report of the inquiry instituted immediately after the occur- 
rence happened. He said— 


“Having examined the sergeant of the guard, and the sen- 
tries, relative to the complaint made by Mr. Antommarchi, 
it appears that he and the Abbé Buonavita had been walk- 
ing on Deadwood, and remained there after it was dark, when 
upon their return they endeavored to pass the sentry at the 
new building, who, agreeably to his orders, stopped them, and 
desired they would go round by the Longwood guard, as it 
was contrary to the regulations for any person to enter the 
grounds of Longwood after dark, unless by the entrance 
where the guard is stationed. They, however, did not go as 
far as the guard, as Mr. Antommarchi states, but got over the 
fence between the new building and the guard-house. The 
sentry positively denies either charging his bayonet or at- 
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tempting to load his firelock ; he merely told them it was con- 
trary to orders to pass his post after dark:*-"The officer of the 
guard was posting his sentries“on the Fisher’s Valley side 


when the occurrence took place. Major Goldié andssome, _» 


other officers of the 66th observed that it’ “was: dark when Mr. 


Antommarchi and the pay left Deadwood.” =f 


In the course of conversation with Sir Hudson Lowe, Dr. 
Antommarchi mentioned that he had urged Napoleon to 
take horse exercise as absolutely necessary to his health, but 
he objected to it on account, as he said, of an apprehension 
that he might be interfered with by the guards or sentries, 
and he therefore would not expose himself to the risk of being 
thus interrupted in his rides. The Governor here ex- 
pressed his conviction that Napoleon Bonaparte, himself, or 
the persons about him, never believed there was any such 
risk to be apprehended ; it was one of the many calumnies 
that had been directed against him. He then quoted O’Meara’s 
assertion, in his ‘‘ Exposition,” that the sentries had orders, in 
case of Napoleon Bonaparte going beyond the boundaries, to 
fire at him, which he declared was an infamous falsehood.} 
He said that, if Napoleon Bonaparte was really apprehensive 
of being interrupted on his return home by the sentries, he 
had it in his power to relieve himself from this apprehension 
by acceding to the propositions which had been made to him 
for not posting them until between 9 and 11 o'clock at night. 
The Governor then explained the offer made to Bonaparte of 
the range of the whole island for taking exercise unaccom- 
panied by a British officer (excluding merely such parts as led 
to the sea, the town, or batteries, &c.), under the simple con- 
dition of showing himself at certain hours, and that it rested 
with him alone to give effect to it as soon as he pleased ; by 


} “Dy. Antommarchi’s first letters to England speak of ‘ gli amici 
O’Meara e Holmes,’ and a letter proceeding by this occasion speaks of 
the latter, ‘il banchiere Holmes,’ as his agent in London. Without as- 
cribing any improper intentions at the outset to Mr. Antommarchi it 
may still be naturally supposed that the above-mentioned friend and 
agent will have pointed out to him those persons residing in the town 
who were most in their confidence.””— Note by Sir Hudson Lowe. - 


x 
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which arrangement also the posting of the sentries around the 
house, which was now done when it became dark, would be 
protracted to a later hour, viz. between 9 and 11 o’clock. 
Sir Hudson Lowe authorized Dr. Antommarchi to state to 
Napoleon what he had just said, adding that, when Dr. -An- 
tormarchi.spoke of ‘difficulties: le ought to. “consider . at the 
same time on which side they existed, and such as proceeded 
on the part of Napoleon himself must not be ascribed to him. 
Dr. Antommarchi evinced surprise at hearing that Bonaparte 
had itin his own power to extend his limits and defer the posting 
of the sentries. He said he had not heard any thing on this 
subject before, and he declared that he had no intention of in- 
terfering’in any thing but his professional avocations; he 
knew nothing of politics, and would never intermeddle with 
matters of such a nature. He had never taken interest in po- 
litical affairs ; but, as Napoleon had mentioned the cause of 
his objection to take horse exercise when he strongly recom- 
mended riding as necessary to his health, he conceived it his 
duty to mention it to the Governor. Having so done, he left 
it to his consideration, and would say nothing further on that 
point. The Governor recommended him to continue to urge 
on Napoleon Bonaparte the necessity of taking exercise, and re- 
peated to him an observation made by O’Meara, viz. that if 
he would take horse exercise for a fortnight he would be 
cured of all his complaints. Antommarchi replied, this 
might have been the case at the commencement of his com- 
plaint ; he had himself only begun the treatment of Napoleon 
as his patient from the 1st of October, not having been suffi- 
ciently settled after his arrival to undertake it before ; he was, 
however, aware that the principal object was to prevail upon 
him to ride and take exercise, and he would recommend it as 
strongly as he could on all occasions. The Governor in con- 
clusion, told Dr. Antommarchi that, in the orders given to the 
several guards and sentries, it was impossible to push personal 
regard to Napoleon Bonaparte any farther, and that he was 
absolutely secured by them from any unpleasant interruption, 
and so he might assure him. 

Toward the end of the month the Governor wrote to Lord 
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Charles Somerset at the Cape, and requested him to send to 
St. Helena, for the use of the establishment at Longwood, three 
or four good saddle-horses. ‘‘ Two of them,” hesaid, ‘‘I should 
wish to be of rather a better description than the others ; 
middle-sized, strong, active, and sure-footed, as also of good 
appearance, rather than remarkable for either swiftness or 
blood, which might perhaps enhance the price without ren- 
dering them, in this island, either more useful or more accept- 
able. The two others should also be perfectly good riding 
horses.” He mentioned that one of them would be required 
for a lady. 

Some extracts from Captain Nicholls’s journal for the 
month of November may be thought interesting, and it is 
pleasing to find that the vexed spirit of Napoleon soothed it- 
self in the delightful occupation of gardening, of which Lord 
Bacon has written that “it is the purest of human pleasures, 
and the greatest refreshment to the spirits of man.” Napo- 
leon with his spade in his hand, digging amid the Chinese 
servants, or amusing himself with Bertrand’s children among 
the flower-beds, might form a companion picture to one which 
represented Scipio and Lelius gathering shells on the sea- 
shore, as Cicero, with a kind of half apology for telling so trivial 
an anecdote of such eminent men, informs us. The ex-Em- 
peror, however, had not at St. Helena the royal ordering or 
platform of a princely garden of which Bacon speaks, and 
could not have ‘statues and such things for state and mag- 
nificence ;” but, as the great philosopher observes, these ‘‘ add 
nothing to the true pleasure of a garden.” 

In his journal the orderly officer says— 


‘November 2d. General Bonaparte was out to-day in his 
favorite garden. The young Bertrands were playing round 
him. 3d. General Bonaparte appeared out to-day: he then 
walked very stout. 12th. General Bonaparte amused himself 
for a considerable time to-day gardening among the Chinese, 
though the Governor was at the new building at the time. 
General Bonaparte walked to the gate in the sod wall to look 
at the new building. 19. General Bonaparte passed some 
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hours during this day in his favorite garden; at times he had 
a spade in his hand at work. He desired Sowerby the gar- 
dener to go to the officer for two more pickaxes, holding up 
two of his fingers for the number. He had five or six Chinese 
at work besides. Count Montholon stripped and hard at work, 
and some of his valets. The Governor came to Longwood 
and saw General Bonaparte at work. 20th. General Bona- 
parte out at work in his little garden by seven o'clock with a 
spade, and five or six Chinese and valets. The two priests 
and the surgeon were likewise employed. The General and 
his three gentlemen assistants afterward breakfasted together 
in the garden. Count Montholon is unwell to-day; most 
probably he caught cold working so hard yesterday. The 
General was out till late this evening.” Bonaparte continued 
to employ himself in this manner nearly every day, and some- 
times visited the Count and Countess Bertrand in the evening. 
To none was this alteration in Napoleon’s pursuits more im- 
portant than to the orderly officer, who had suffered so much 
inconvenience hitherto in the execution of his duty, and he 
emphatically recorded his satisfaction in an entry of the 29th. 
‘General Bonaparte was out early this morning employed in 
his favorite garden, with a number of assistants—Count Mon- 
tholon, valets, Chinese, gardeners, storemen, &c. &c. He is 
picking holes in one part of the garden, and raising mounds in 
other parts 

“The General was in his morning-gown amidst the people 
at work, directing them; takes a spade at times, and begins 
to put in seeds—messages to me for carts, shovels, and spades. 
God send he may always continue in this humor during my 
residence at Longwood! 30th. This afternoon he stood in 
Count Montholon’s little garden looking at my servants water- 
ing some flowers at my door.” But 

“medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid.” 

This halcyon state of things was now and then interrupted by 
a fit of petulance on the part of Bonaparte. One day a trades- 
man had come to Longwood for the purpose of newly carpet- 
ing and papering the dining-room at his request, in order that 


- 
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it might be used for divine worship; but Bonaparte wished 
the billiard-room to be papered first, and because the man 
made some difficulty about it, as he had no orders to that 
effect, and the orderly officer said he would refer to the Gov- 
ernor, Bonaparte gave orders that nothing whatever should 
be done to his house; and Count Montholon, with his usual 
candor and honesty, told Captain Nicholls that Napoleon 
could not get any thing done that he wished; on which the 
Captain remarks in his journal, ‘I here differed in opinion 
with him, and positively told him that since I had been at 
Longwood General Bonaparte’s applications had always been 
attended to, and that every thing had been done for him as 
soon as asked.” 


To give some idea of the trouble taken in small matters to 
satisfy the wishes of the exiles, we will quote the following 
letter from Major Gorrequer to the orderly officer, dated 


“Piantation House, Nov. 11, 1819. 

“ Dear Str—Be pleased to wait on Count Montholon, and 
explain to him that the door was put in hand the moment 
Napoleon Bonaparte desired to have it done ; that this door is 
a glass one, and takes time to prepare: that it was thought 
advisable to have all the carpenter’s work completed before 
the wall was broken; that the door, it is believed, is now 
finished, as also the bookcase required ; the garden-tables and 
the trellis-work for the walk in the garden well advanced : 
and that all these little works, with the demands of Count 
Bertrand for alterations also at his house, as well as the em- 
ployment of the upholsterer and paper-hanger at Longwood, 
create very sensible interruption in the progress of the new 
building ; the more so, as all the naval carpenters have lately 
been taken away, being wanted by the Admiral. The Gov- 
ernor desires Count Montholon may be rendered aware of this 
circumstance, in order that complaints may not hereafter arise ; 
that what is essential for the old building, and all that has 
been demanded for it, is executing, notwithstanding, as fast 
as it can possibly be done ; but-in order not to be exposed to 
any unbecoming remark from a servant of the establishment, 
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such as what Noverraz made to you this morning, ‘that Napo- 
leon Bonaparte would not have his billiard-room papered be- 
cause it had been so long delayed,’ when no application had 
been made to the Governor for it, and that it is impossible to 
know what is wanted in the house when no one sees the 
interior of it, it is requisite that the demand for repairs, where 
opportunities are not afforded to see that they are wanted, be 
made by some officer of the establishment. 
‘Tam, &e. G. GorREQUER.”’ 


On the 27th of November, Sir Hudson Lowe wrote to Lord 
Bathurst, and said, ‘‘ The circumstance of General Bonaparte 
having walked to the new house might lead to the supposition 
that he intends to occupy it when completed ; but in propor- 
tion as he sees an evident endeavor to hasten its completion, 
he seems inclined to make improvements and alterations in 
his present residence. This desire on his part has proved in 
several instances extremely inconvenient, because it tends to 
take the workmen from the new building, of which inconven- 
ience, through Count Montholon, he has been rendered fre- 
quently aware. I endeavor, as far as I am able, to meet his 
desires in such a way as to avoid complaint, without suffer- 
ing them, however, to interrupt the progress of the principal 
work.” 

And again on the 1st of December, ‘‘ Nothing can exceed 
the bustle and activity which has been recently displayed by 
General Bonaparte, in giving directions about his flower- 
garden, and superintending the workmen employed at it. He 
is hemming it in all round with as bushy trees and shrubs as 
he can get transplanted, and with sod walls, so as to screen 
himself as far as possible from external observation.” 

Most of the days in December were passed by Napoleon in 
his garden, superintending the workmen ; and on some occa- 
sions he dined and took coffee under the trees. His principal 
employment consisted in transplanting trees and constructing 
a reservoir in one of the gardens. We again avail ourselves 
of some extracts from the journal of the orderly officer :— 
“December 3d. I saw General Bonaparte this morning ; he 
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was turning the cock of a cistern to allow the water to run 
over the flowers in one of his little gardens. 4th. General 
Bonaparte had his valets, stablemen, Chinese, &c., at work 
in his favorite garden from five o’clock this morning. The 
General is filling his little garden with trees, I fancy not only 
to screen him from the sun, but also from general view. 6th. 
I saw General Bonaparte this afternoon ; he was in full dress, 
with a star on his side, walking with Count Montholon. At 
present he does not mind any body seeing him, provided they 
do not stand looking at him. He appears completely occupied 
in gardening and planting ; and writing and study seem quite 
out of the question.” .... “23d. I saw General Bonaparte 
in his garden. The Governor and his two daughters-in-law! 
came to Longwood this afternoon. The young ladies wished 
to see General Bonaparte, but he did not seem inclined to 
give them an opportunity. After they left Longwood he had 
dinner under the trees in his favorite garden with some of his 
family between five and six o’clock. He saw the Miss John- 
SOWA tara! « 26th. I saw General Bonaparte this afternoon in 
one of his little gardens in his dressing-gown. They are doing 
nothing but transplanting trees. Even this day, though Sun- 
day, they are moving peach-trees with fruit on them. They 
have been moving young oaks in full leaf, and the trees prob- 
ably will survive, but the leaf is falling off asin autumn... . 
27th. 1 saw General Bonaparte this morning in his little 
garden. For many months past there has been a sentry 
placed over the new building when the men were not em- 
ployed there. This evening General Bonaparte visited Count 
Bertrand, who is sick, and the sentry stood looking I fancy at 
the General, for he sent Count Montholon to me to complain 
that a sentry should be posted so near him during the day, 
contrary, as Montholon said, to Lord Bathurst’s directions.” 
The next day Captain Nicholls went to Plantation House to 
inform the Governor of this circumstance, and he says— 


“The Governor desired me to tell Count Montholon that 
the sentry in question had been placed there to take care of 


_) i.e. step daughters, daughters of Lady Lowe by her former husband. 
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the tools at the new building, but, as it was disagreeable to 
Napoleon, he should be discontinued immediately. I ac- 
quainted Count Montholon with this message on my return 
to Longwood.” 


On the 19th Sir Hudson Lowe writing to Lord Bathurst said 
—‘‘ General Bonaparte continues to occupy himself with the 
improvements in his garden. He caused three large reservoirs 
to be dug in different forms, within a few paces of one another ; 
it being found they did not retain the water, Count Montho- 
lon applied to have them lined with lead. It was calculated 
by Major Emmett of the Engineers this would create an im- 
mediate expense of near £300 for an appurtenance merely to 
the old building. I proposed, therefore, that a stone reservoir 
should be commenced in the first instance, as such would 
be always found useful. Inthe mean time General Bonaparte 
has himself caused a second one to be constructed of wood, in 
the form of an immense vat, and he has given up the project 
of the third. He shows himself a good deal in his garden, and 
I have myself lately seen him twice, but not at such near 
distance as to observe any thing further than that he appeared 
to walk as strong and as well as I had ever seen him.” 

From the very first Dr. Antommarchi became the slave of 
Napoleon, and, of course, ready to misinterpret every thing 
to the disadvantage of England. When St. Helena first came 
in view he tells us that the thought which presented itself to 
his mind was this—‘ There was the Emperor ; there English 
cruelty persecuted its victim with relentless fury! There the 
sovereigns of Europe were taking revenge upon that great 
man for the errors of his generosity!” But Sir Hudson Lowe 
is the great object of his attack, and he takes every opportu- 
nity of calumniating him. His malice, however, constantly 
defeats itself by giving a color to incidents which manifestly, 
without any confutation or explanation, they will not bear. 
For instance, he tells us that when he and his companions 
arrived at St. Helena they were extremely impatient to land, 
‘but not so Sir Hudson Lowe. It was necessary to lay a 
snare for us, and he wanted a few hours to meditate how to 
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doit.” And what does the reader suppose is the proof which 
Antommarchi adduces_of this meditated snare? He says 
that several boats came and rowed about the ship, but he 
was not deceived by the stratagem. What stratagem? We 
shall see. ‘What do these boats want?’ said I to the Cap- 
tain. ‘They are fishing-boats.’ ‘Probably the men have 
fish ; ask them to sell ussome.’ He asked them, but they had 
not yet cast their nets. My question had disconcerted them, 
and they went away.”! It certainly required some ingenuity 
to suspect a plot in this, but Antommarchi means that the 
boats were sent to entrap the newly-arrived strangers into 
sending some letter or paper clandestinely ashore, and thus 
putting themselves in the power of the Governor. This is at 
the beginning of his book; and after a tissue of misrepresen- 
tation throughout, it consistently concludes with positive false- 
hood. He pretends that when he arrived in London after the 
death of Napoleon he was sent for by the Ministry, or,as he 
eallsit, the Council, and that the following colloquy took place: 
«*What signifies after all the death of General Bonaparte ? 
[i rids us of an implacable enemy, and delivers him from a 
painful situation in which he would have remained for ever.’ 
‘The assurances given to us-by the Governor,’ answered I, 


‘were not of that nature.’ ‘The Governor! the Governor !’ 
‘Your Excellency does not do him justice: he was a strict 
follower of his instructions.’ ‘If so, why did he not cause 


the body of Bonaparte to be thrown into lime ? the idol would 
then have been completely destroyed, and we should have the 
sooner done with him.’”’ These specimens enable us to judge 
of the value of statements made by such a writer in dispar- 
agement of others.” 


1 “Memoirs of Napoleon’s Exile,” vol. i. pp. 55, 56. 

* The vanity of Antommarchi is extremely ludicrous. He actually 
insinuates that when he was in London, on his way to St. Helena, he 
was assailed with offers and threats to induce him to abandon his inten- 
tion, in order that England might have the benefit of the services of so 
great an anatomist. But he modestly adds, ‘“‘ England abounds in first- 
rate practitioners, and I could not, therefore, suppose that there really 
existed any intention to secure my presence and my services."—Jbid., 
vol. i. p. 39. 
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He soon became an apt pupil in the art of grumbling. He 
disregarded the regulations, and, when stopped by the sentries 
on duty bitterly complained. One evening, on the 21st of 
December, he remained in the wood near Longwood until some 
time after it was dark, and then attempted to pass the sentry, 
who refused to allow him until reference was made to the 
orderly officer. The Doctor made this the subject of a long 
letter of remonstrance to the Governor the next day, and he 
also mentioned another affront. He had invited the English 
medical officers to dine with him, and they had declined to 
come. Dr. Arnott pleaded a prior engagement ; Mr. Living- 
stone was unwell and could not go; Dr. Verling and Mr. 
Henry also sent excuses. Whatever may have been their 
reasons, the Governor had nothing to do with it, as he did 
not interfere at all. Dr. Antommarchi, however, in his letter 
attributed their refusal to the ‘‘ universal terror impressed on 
the minds of the inhabitants of the island ;” and in his reply 
Sir Hudson Lowe said, after explaining the conduct of the 
sentry, ‘‘In regard to your remark as to the difference be- 
tween the private and public reception you have met from 
the gentlemen of your own profession on this island, these 
gentlemen alone can explain the cause of such difference, if 
they are themselves conscious of it; but even should they 
have appeared to fail in any act of expected attention toward 
you, this can not justify your making a most unprovoked and 
indecorous attack upon me, such as is conveyed by the follow- 
ing reflection—‘ presi forse ancor loro dall’ universal terrore 
impresso nell’ animo degli abitanti di quest’ isola ;’ a reflec- 
tion obtruded under the most false and misguided impressions, 
and only affording an instance, which, I have had real regret 
to observe, of your readiness to seek the first forced occasion 
that could be availed of to hold an irritating and insulting 
style of language to me. You can, Sir, have had no opportu- 
nity to trace the real causes which influence the conduct of 
individuals on this island in their relations with Longwood, and 
without such knowledge the reflection is as unjust as it is of- 
fensive. By the regulations communicated to you through 
the Abbé Buonavita, you were informed that no letters contain- 
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ing the imperial title could be received by me. In your pre- 
sent letter there has been an unnecessary, and as it appears 
to me, from the particular subject of the passage where the 
title appears, a purposed disregard of this rule ; I can not in 
future receive any letter from you where this title is employed.” 

The Governor now determined, upon his own responsibility, 
to make an addition to the limits of the space hitherto allowed 
to the French at Longwood for taking exercise, either on 
horseback or on foot, unaccompanied by a British officer, nor 
liable to interruption by any sentry; and he specified the new 
boundaries in the following memorandum, inclosed in a let- 
ter to Count Montholon on the 31st of December : 


“The limits to the westward of the Alarm-house and Hutt’s 
Gate will be bounded in future during the day as follows : 

“From the Alarm-honse by the road over Peak Hill and 
Francis Plain to Red Hill, from thence by Merriman’s Hill and 
Church Ground to Bates’s Branch, over Sandy Bay Ridge, 
and returning by the road across Stick’s Ridge to Hutt’s Gate. 

“The limits will be closed at the same time in the evening 
as heretofore ; should any person, however, accidentally not 
have returned before the sentries are posted, the entrance will 
remain open near Longwood New House, as well as by the 
Lodge, to pass in uninterrupted, so long as any twilight pre- 
vails.” 


The year 1820 commenced very tranquilly at Longwood. 
Napoleon continued to amuse himself in his gardens, where 
he sometimes spent the whole day busily employed in plant- 
ing and making improvements. It will be seen that he de- 
fended his little territory against invasion by animals with as 
much resolution and energy as he displayed in his campaigns 
when at the head of countless armies. The journal of.Cap- 
tain Nicholls supplies us with many interesting notices of the 
discrowned Emperor in his new occupation of nurseryman 
and gardener. 


“January 1st. Sowerby saw General Bonaparte in his 
favorite garden to-day. He was also out in the evening till 
gun-fire (nine o’clock) looking at the boys and others firing 
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crackers.” The next day he was “ amusing himself with the 
pipe of the fire-engine, spouting water on the trees and flow- 
ers in his favorite garden.” .... ‘4th. I saw General Bona- 
parte several times to-day walking about the large garden ; 
he still amuses himself by gardening, that is superintending ; 
however, he at times takes a watering-pot in his hands,” &c. 
On the 5th he dined under the trees with Count Montholon. 
On the 9th he was “busily employed amidst his valets gar- 
dening ; he had on his head a large straw hat; he did not 
seem to mind a little rain which was falling.” 


On the 10th the orderly officer reported— 


‘T saw General Bonaparte this morning ; he was amusing 
himself in one of his favorite gardens; his morning dress at 
present consists of a white gown and straw hat with a long 
broad brim; in the afternoon he appears out in a cocked hat, 
green coat, and white breeches and stockings: he walks a 
good deal most afternoons in Longwood garden, -accompanied 
by either Count Montholon or Bertrand, and often pays a visit 
to the Bertrands in the evenings.” ‘12th. This day the one- 
eyed cooper came up from James Town with a large tub 
(twelve feet wide) for General Bonaparte’s favorite garden, to 
serve as a reservoir. The cooper told me that the General 
was very much pleased with the tub, and gave him a glass 
of wine in consequence with his own hand. The old cooper 
seemed highly delighted.” ‘18th. I saw General Bonaparte 
in his little garden this morning. Counts Bertrand and Mon- 
tholon busily employed measuring out more ground for the ex- 
tension of the garden for the General. The General was out a 
good deal to-day. The day uncommonly fine.” On the 19th 
Bonaparte was employed “superintending the building of a 
sod-wall; he had Count Montholon and all his valets hard at 
work. The young Bertrands carrying water to wet the sods 
as they were laid. The General’s appearance was rather gro- 
tesque this morning ; however, he appeared highly amused.” 

But the menus plazrsirs of the ex-Emperor were not always 
quite so harmless. On the evening of the 20th a goat and 
two kids belonging to the Countess Bertrand happened to 
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stray into his garden and make free with his flowers, on whieh 
he took his fowling-piece and shot one of the animals on the 
spot. The Countess, fearing that a like catastrophe might 
happen to her other two pets, gave them away to Mrs. Kings- 
mill, the wife of an officer of the 66th regiment; and this no 
doubt saved their lives, for Napoleon was determined to guard 
his domain against all intruders. A few days afterward he 
shot three hens, and next day a kid belonging to his groom, 
which he caught trespassing. This kind of sport seemed to 
afford him amusement, and he sent one of his servants to 
Sandy Bay to buy some young goats for him to shoot. 
Another favorite occupation of Napoleon was one more in 
unison with his former habits. He wrote or dictated a quan- 
tity of papers on the subject of defensive operations by field- 
works, and the depth of formations of troops. The French 
formed their line three deep, but, as the rear rank could not 
fire over the two others in its front, he preferred the English 
method of forming two deep only, so long as effect could not 
be given to the fire of the third rank. Count Bertrand men- 
tioned, shortly after his death, that this question bad occupied 
his mind with a particular degree of earnestness, and that 
he would get up as often as seven times in the middle of the 
night to write notes upon it. He frequently sent “ billets” 
to Bertrand on the subject even at night. He used to trace 
out all his plans and field-works on the ground of his little 
garden, with his officers and attendants around him, to whom 
he pointed out his ideas. He described the mode in which 
he would give effect to the fire of a line drawn up in ranks 
even ten deep, by placing the rows of men on inclined posi- 
tions, or drawing them up with the men of lowest stature in 
the front rank and the tallest in the rear. With these ranks, 
eight or ten deep, he thought himself perfectly unassailable, 
and he would hear of no objection to his plan. He proposed 
that im those places where the ground did not offer a slope 
the men should be made to dig away some of the earth 
where they were to stand, so as to form steps which would 
give sufficient elevation to the rear ranks to enable them to 
fire over these in front, and this he said he would have done 
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in a minute. When Bertrand asked for another minute, he 
replied, ‘‘ No! in war half a minute is too much to lose ; 
you would have the cavalry upon you, and be cut in pieces.” 
To prove the practicability of such depths of formation, he 
sometimes called out, ‘Come here, Noverraz; you are the 
tallest ; place yourself there: and you others come here.” 
Having arranged them according to size on a declivity, he 
stood behind, saying, ‘‘ 1 who am the smallest will be in the 
last rank.” ‘He then,” said Bertrand, “leveled a stick and 
took aim over our heads, exclaiming in triumph, ‘ Eh bien ' 
don’t you see that I fired over the head of Noverraz ?’ ” 

Count Montholon rode round the new limits on the 3d of 
January, accompanied by Major Gorrequer and Captain 
Nicholls. ‘“‘We were both there,’ says the latter in his 
journal, ‘‘two hours and a half; I should think the distance 
was about thirteen miles.” During the ride Major Gorre- 
quer asked Montholon whether the establishment at Long- 
wood was well provided in respect of supplies, and whether 
the articles were of good quality, and if Mr. Ibbetson gave 
them satisfaction on these points. He answered, they were 
perfectly well provided with every thing; that it was im- 
possible Mr. Ibbetson could be more attentive, or acquit him- 
self better than he did ; if there ever was any thing to find 
fault with, it was unavoidable, and merely in trifles not 
worth mentioning ; every thing was of the best quality, 
‘and we can only congratulate ourselves,” he said, “at the 
manner in which we are served.” 

Lord Charles Somerset, the Governor of the Cape. of Good 
Hope, and two of his daughters, arrived at St. Helena on the 
25th, and, as he was desirous of calling on Bonaparte, Sir 
Hudson Lowe sent Major Gorrequer to inform Count Mon- 
tholon of his wish. The Count delivered the message, but 
Napoleon did not vouchsafe an answer. 

Next day Lord Charles Somerset and his daughters, ac- 
companied by Sir Hudson Lowe, proceeded to Longwood to 
see the new buildings and grounds. At that moment, says 
Captain Nicholls, ‘“‘ Bonaparte was at dinner in his garden 
under the oak-trees with Count Montholon. The Governor, 

Vou. I.—E.° < 
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Lord Charles Somerset, and the young ladies, passed .0und 
the garden in the wood : however, as soon as they were per- 
ceived from the house, the General rose from his dinner and 
ran into the house. The dinner was carried after him into 
the house. Lord Charles did not know that General Bona- 
parte was out, having only walked round the large garden, 
and did not intrude near to the house out of delicaey to Gen- 
eral Bonaparte.’ After Lord Charles’s party had left Long- 
wood, General Bonaparte immediately walked out.” 

On the 27th Sir Hudson Lowe wrote to Lord Bathurst : 
‘“A newspaper had mentioned the death of one of Count 
Montholon’s children. I inclosed the paper with a short 
note to the Abbé Buonavita, whom I thought the properest 
person to break the information to Count Montholon. The 
Abbé’s reply is the most civilly expressed thing I had ever 
received from Longwood. I had followed the same course 
once before in inclosing to Count Bertrand a letter which 
mentioned the death of the Countess’s mother ; and because, 
nearly a year afterward, the Countess received a letter 
brought by a person who came out as governess to her chil- 
dren, speaking of the death of her mother as a long-past 
event, I am, under the head of ‘ Brutal conduct of Sir Hud- 
son Lowe to the Countess Bertrand,’ ! accused of little else 
than a design upon her life, in having suffered the letter to 
reach her.” 

On the ist of February Captain Nicholls says, “I saw 
General Bonaparte to-day often at his favorite amusement, 
viz. gardening. He was himself employed placing sods on a 
bank. In short, his sole amusement, at present, seems to be 
building sod walls, making reservoirs to hold water, &c., and 
pulling down to-day that which he had reared the day be- 
fore.” He shot three fowls on the 6th for trespassing, two of 
which belonged to his valet Noverraz ; and this so offended 
his faithful follower that he wished to leave his service, but 
was dissuaded by the Governor. On the 9th Captain Nich- 
olls, at his own request, was superseded as orderly officer by 


‘ O’Meara’s '‘‘ Exposition,” pp. 152, 153, 
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Captain Lutyens of the 20th regiment, whose daily reports 
supply the loss of Captain Nicholls’s interesting Journal.} 

Captain Lutyens was very graciously received by all the 
inmates of Longwood, except Bonaparte, who took no notice 
of his arrival. He reported on the 12th that Napoleon “was 
out early this morning, and shot a rabbit he had let out on 
purpose for his amusement. I have sent a- plumber to the 
General; he is going to have a leaden tank in the garden 
on the right of the house.” In the morning of the 14th Bo- 
naparte killed another goat at two shots. At six in the 
morning of the 16th Bonaparte and Count Montholon were 
hard at work, the ex-Emperor lifting sods, and the Count 
fixing them with a mallet. e. A of 

It seems that the ball-practice of Napoleon caused some 
uneasiness in the minds of both the Governor and the Mar- 
quis de Montchenu, and on the 12th of February, when 
the Marquis called on the Governor to congratulate him on 
the birth of a son, the conversation turned on the subject of 
Bonaparte’s new amusement. Sir Hudson Lowe said that 
firing with ball appeared to him a thing “trés inconvenable ” 
for a person in Bonaparte’s situation. The Marquis assented, 
and said he had no doubt the Governor must have been struck 
with it, but that, if any accident should occur, and a man 
were shot instead of a goat, he could do nothing with him, 
only perhaps confine him more closely. ‘Il est le prisonnier 
de l'Europe ; il sait cela, et que vous ne feriez rien avec lui, 
sans instruction, a cet égard.” Sir Hudson replied, “I do 
not like to anticipate cases which have not occurred. I be- 
lieve he will take good care not to place himself in such a 
predicament.” 

It would be a curious subject of speculation to consider 
what might have been the consequences if Bonaparte in 
firing carelessly had killed a person under circumstancés 
which would amount to manslaughter according to the En- 


1 Captain Nicholls went to England on leave of absence, and bore 
with him a well-merited testimonial from the Governor ‘‘ for the honor- 
able manner in which he had fulfilled the duties of orderly officer at 


Longwood.” 
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glish law. Could he have been tried for the offense? and, 
if found guilty, what would have been the punishment? 
The question was actually submitted to the law officers of 
the Crown in England, as Mr. Goulburn wrote and informed 
Sir Hudson Lowe, but a copy of their opinion has not been 
found among the papers to which the author has had access. 
Happily, however, no such fatality occurred, and a few goats 
and poultry with the rabbit before mentioned, and a bullock 
as will be noticed hereafter, where the only victims of Na- 
poleon’s gun. 

The following are extracts from Captain Lutyens’ reports . 
“17th. At seven o'clock this morning I saw General Bona- 
parte walking yn his garden for some time, in conversation 
with Count Bertrand. The Count kept his hat in his hand 
the whole time. This form I never observed between Count 
Montholon and the General. Yesterday they planted a row 
of peach-trees in a line with the green rails, facing toward 
the officers’ guard.” 

“20th. In passing the lawn opposite the billiard-room, I 
observed a small pen, in which was confined a few goats and 
three sheep; the pen was so small that I immediately col- 
lected what could be spared of the invisible fence, sufficient 
to go twice across the lawn, and had it conveyed to the place 

‘where it was wanted. They saw what I was doing. I had 
not left it half an hour before they came out, and fixed the 
inclosure as they wished. During the night one of the goats 
got out into the garden, in consequence of which the poor 
animal became a victim, for at seven o’clock this morning 
General Bonaparte shot it on the lawn with a double-bar- 
relled gun: he after this fired five times at a bottle. There 
was no one with the General but the servants.” 

“25th. I saw General Bonaparte at seven o'clock this 
morning in the garden which his bedroom opens into; he 
was playing with a little girl of the name of Snell; the child 
is staying a few days with Gentilini.” 

On the 26th Count Montholon told Captain Lutyens “in 
confidence,” that Bonaparte was much displeased when he 
first saw the new path: “ not but the path was exactly what 
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the General intended to have made; but he conceived the 
gardener a servant of his own, and that no interference was 
to be made with any little arrangement he was making in 
the gardens. Count Montholon said, if there was, the Gen- 
eral was of so violent a disposition that he in all probability 
would knock down all the railing, and leave the ground open, 
and again retire to his house. At present the General found 
a great fund of amusement in his gardens. Count Montho- 
lon further said that now every thing went on very well, 
and that he thought the General would soon appear more 
than he had ever yet done.””? 

On the same day two saddles, made by one of the first 
makers in London, were sent back from Longwood as not 
being sufficiently good, the stirrup-irons not being plated, and 
the flaps not ornamented. They were intended for Bertrand, 
but Archambaud, the groom, said they were not fit for the 
Marshal to ride on. The Governor directed the orderly offi- 
cer, to make it known that, if any saddles of a peculiar de- 
scription were wanted for Napoleon Bonaparte’s own use, and 
he would be pleased to cause the pattern to be described, they 
would be immediately written for. 


' Captain Lutyens’ report. 


CHAPTER XXYVII. 


r 


OFFENSE TAKEN BY NAPOLEON AT THE IRON RAILING OF THE 
NEW HOUSE—RECALL OF THE RUSSIAN COMMISSIONER—A 
BULLOCK SHOT BY BONAPARTE—NEWS OF THE ASSASSINA- 
TION OF THE DUC DE BERRI—ITS RECEPTION AT LONGWOOD 
—CONVERSATION BETWEEN COUNT MONTHOLON AND THE 
FRENCH COMMISSIONER—NAPOLEON’S OPINION OF EVENTS IN 
FRANCE—HE COMMENCES HORSE EXERCISE—SECRET CORRE- 
SPONDENCE WITH ENGLAND—COUNT MONTHOLON’S REMARKS 
ON THE POSSIBILITY OF ESCAPE—ABBE VIGNALI PERSONAT- 
ING NAPOLEON. 


On the 10th of March Napoleon, whose fondness for warm 
baths has been frequently mentioned, varied his usual cus- 
tom and took a healthy plunge in the cold water of the stone 
reservoir in the garden. Count Montholon was with him, 
and two servants assisted him in dressing. On the 26th 
Captain Lutyens says—‘‘I mentioned to Count Montholon 
what Countess Bertrand had said to me on the subject of the 
barracks being removed out of sight of the new building. 
He said she had told him that she had spoken to me about 
the removal, and that he was confident it was not the wish 
of General Bonaparte that the barracks should be removed 
out of sight; on the contrary, the General felt amusement in 
constantly looking to the barracks with his-glass. Although 
the General did not like a sentry exactly at his door, to re- 
mind him that he was a prisoner, he felt pleasure in looking 
to {at] a barrack or camp of brave soldiers....... I re- 
marked that I believed General Bonaparte had never been in 
the new house. He said, No, but the General knew very 
well what it was, from having looked in from the outside, 
and he thought it a very nice house; the only thing the 
General disapproved of was the iron rails, which formed a 
perfect iron cage, and he always said, and says, he will not 
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inhabit the house until they are done away with (except by 
force) : that, if the railing is put up for the security of his per- 
son, they (2. e. the rails) disgust him ; if for ornament, it does 
not accord with his taste; and if there is occasion for a fence, 
a wooden rail would answer. That General Bonaparte would 
have frequently visited the house, and given some directions, 
had it not been for the iron rails. General Bonaparte would 
be very happy to occupy the new house, which appeared to 
him so comfortable, for his present residence was very miser- 
able and in very bad repair, was it not for the iron rails.” 

The railing which was so much complained of was of the 
same simple kind that is put up before houses in England, 
and it had been placed at such a distance in front of the new 
house as to form a semicircle of about four hundred yards, 
under a terrace before the building, so as not to be seen from 
it. However, as soon as Sir Hudson Lowe heard of Napo- 
leon’s dislike to it, he directed the orderly officer to acquaint 
Count Montholon that he would not continue the railing any 
further round the house, but that Bonaparte’s objections to 
what had already been done should have been made known 
to himearlier. In mentioning the circumstance in a letter to 
Lord Bathurst the Governor said—‘“ There is no species of in- 
closure that ought so completely to answer General Bona- 
parte’s own convenience, from the triple advantage of not ob- 
structing his view, having the sentries removed at a distance 
from the house, and keeping his terrace and garden effectually 
free from trespass by cattle.” 

Some dispatches arrived from England in the course of this 
month, and in one of them was annotinced the recall of Count 
Balmain, on the grounds that the period of three years had 
expired during which the Emperor of Russia intended him to 
remain, and that he had himself solicited permission to return 
to Europe. Before, however, he left St. Helena, he married 
Miss Johnson, Lady Lowe’s eldest daughter by her former 
husband. Dining one day about this time with the Governor 
at Plantation House, he said that Count Montholon had told 
him that a great improvement had taken place in Bona- 
parte’s health, but he had been obliged to have recourse to 
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medicine at intervals. Count Balmain’s departure left the 
Marquis de Montchenu the sole representative of the Allied 
Powers of the Continent at St. Helena ; or, to use the lively 
expression of the Count on taking leave of him, ‘ Vous voila 
resté veuf, Monsieur le Marquis !” 

Count Balmain said that Montholon told him they had no 
reason to complain of any thing at present ; they were much 
gratified with the extension given to their limits for nding, 
but Napoleon and the whole of them felt a great deal of ennwe 
in their solitude. Count Balmain also mentioned that he 
asked Madame Bertrand why she had not called on Lady 
Lowe, when she replied that her situation was so very pecu- 
liar—“ You know,” she said, ‘‘that no English officer speaks 
to my husband.” For Count Bertrand himself we have no 
pity. His conduct had been uniformly discourteous and 
offensive, and he deserved this state of isolation; but it is 
impossible not to feel sympathy for the lively and agreeable 
Countess, who must have spent many a weary day at Long- 
wood, with recollection busy retracing the scenes of her for- 
mer life, and contrasting the solitude of Longwood, rarely in- 
terrupted by the arrival of a chance visitor, with the brilliant 
company that thronged her salons in Paris. 

Under the date of the 5th of April, Captain Lutyens men- 
tions an anecdote which shows how promptly Napoleon pun- 
ished any insubordination in his household :— The four 
Chinese who have constantly been employed in the garden 
got sulky at the General having given a bottle of wine to 
each of the Chinese that are employed in the house, who 
worked at the sod wall, and did not give them the same in- 
dulgence ; they therefore refused doing what the General 
wanted them to do, which put him in a great rage, and he 
ordered them off instantly.” He adds—‘ General Bonaparte 
is hard at work this morning in the same garden ; he has cut 
a large hole like an embrasure in the sod wall, facing my 
side-window, in which they are now fixing a large tub half 
up the wall, to form a sort of cascade into the long tank in the 
garden.” 


The necessity for some kind of inclosure round the new 
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building, not for ‘‘ caging” Napoleon, but for keeping off cattle 
and other animals, was soon made apparent, for on the 16th, 
as he was walking in one of the gardens with Montholon, 
he discovered two bullocks belonging to the adjoining farm in 
the outer garden, and immediately ordered his two fowling- 
pieces to be brought out loaded with ball, both of which he 
fired, and killed one of the oxen, the ball passing through its 
neck. Count Montholon told the orderly officer that the Em- 
peror was determined to adopt the same plan if he again saw 
cattle ‘in the garden. Captain Lutyens replied that it was 
very dangerous to fire with ball there, and that Bonaparte 
might have killed one of the sentries ; upon which the Count 
said that the Emperor took the precaution of going round and 
fizing toward the house. 

On the 21st of April the news arrived at St. Helena of the 
death of King George III., and Sir Hudson Lowe wrote to the 
Abbé Buonavita, requesting him to make known the intelli- 
gence to Napoleon. The Abbé acknowledged the communi- 
cation in a most courteous letter, in which he lauded the de- 
ceased monarch to the skies, for his piety, his fidelity to his 
oaths, and his magnanimous protection of the liberty and 
safety of his subjects. 

On the 9th of May the orderly officer reported that Bona- 
parte had got ‘“‘a large bell, which he rings; immediately 
upon this signal all the servants turn out to work in the gar- 
dens.” On the 19th Sir Hudson Lowe wrote to Lord Bath- 
urst and mentioned the particulars of a conversation he had 
lately had with the Marquis de Montchenu. Captain de 
Gord, the aid-de-camp of the latter, had dined with the Goy- 
ernor, and the Marquis said— 


“He will have told you of the deep affliction into which 
General Bonaparte had been thrown on hearing of the assas- 
sination of the Duc de Berri, that he had shut himself up in 
his apartment for twenty-four hours, giving way to his grief, 


y? 


repeatedly crying out, Oh! pauvre France! 
In his letter to Lord Bathurst Sir Hudson Lowe said— 


“T told the Marquis de Montchenu these demonstrations 
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did not ;» ord with what I myself had an occasion to know 
of his pruceeding on the day he received this information. I 
had sent him a series of newspapers, the most full of import- 
ant information that had come to this island since my arri- 
val here, for the months of January and February of this 
year. He remained within doors for the greater part of the 
day after receiving them, which was necessary to afford him 
time to have them read or translated to him; but he had 
walked out in his garden as usual in the afternoon, and con- 
sequently had not confined himself through grief to his 
apartments for twenty-four hours as Count Montholon had 
stated. 

“The Marquis immediately said, ‘I had a much stronger 
proof than what you say of the real effect which the news 
produced. Count Montholon was accompanied during his 
visit by Napoleon Bertrand’ (the eldest son of Count Bertrand, 
a boy of eleven years of age). ‘I had asked Count Montholon 
and him to partake of a déjewiner. We had been sitting for 
some time, when, the boy appearing impatient and tired, I 
said to him, ‘‘ Come my little man, you are weary here; you 
had better go and run about, but don’t go into the street— 
take care of that; you can go about the house as much as 
you like ; there is my French servant, who will show it you.” 
The little boy,’ the Marquis continued, ‘remained away for 
some time, and when he came back Count Montholon and 
himself had left the dining-parlor, and were in the sitting- 
room.’ Young Napoleon Bertrand, looking up to the portrait 
of Louis XVIII., said, ‘Qui est ce gros pouf?’ ‘ C’est le Roi,’ 
the Marquis replied. ‘Ah! c’est un grand coquin,’ answered 
immediately Napoleon Bertrand. ‘Et qui est cet autre?’ 
‘C’est le Duc de Berri,’ said the Marquis. ‘Ah! il est tué; 
Cest un grand gueux de moins.’” 

Captain de Gors had repeated to the Governor some ob- 
servations made by Count Montholon respecting the Memoirs 


* Count Montholon said it was the decided opinion of Bonaparte that 
the assassination of the Duc de Berri was not simply the act of an in- 
dividual inspired by personal malice or revenge, but that he had been 
the instrument of a party. 
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of Napoleon edited by O’Meara, the ninth book of which had 
recently arrived at St. Helena; and Sir Hudson Lowe con- 
tinned— 


“He (the Marquis) said that Count Montholon, in speaking 
of the book, exclaimed, ‘ But what is it that that rascal, that 
beggar (ce coquin, ce gueux) has done ?—to publish a preface 
as if he had acted by the orders of the Emperor, and com- 
promise him and so many other persons. If he had wanted 
money he would have given him a thousand louis (on lui 
aurait donné mille louis). It spoils the whole book to publish 
extractsin that manner. The glory of the Emperor Napoleon 
is limited to the history of the year 1815, and, besides, the 
work is not by him. It is J who have the original in my 
hands, dictated by himself, and signed by me at every page. 
I do not say, however, that that which is printed is not true 
—nine parts of it are absolutely so, and perhaps the tenth. 
If you doubt it I can send you the original. If we had pub- 
lished it we would not have inserted the names of persons to 
compromise them.’ 

‘“‘T told the Marquis there could be no doubt of the work 
being the dictature of General Bonaparte, for that the pub- 
lisher had offered to show the original manuscript to any 
person who would call to see it; and had even said that Min- 
isters might assure themselves of its being original by com- 
paring it with the letter addressed to Lord Liverpool ; that it 
was probably in the handwriting of St. Denis, one of General 
Bonaparte’s principal domestics, and his amanuensis; that 
the address of the letter to Lord Liverpool, to the best of my 
recollection, had been in his handwriting (all the papers 1 
have received signed ‘ Napoleon’ have been in the handwrit- 
ing of St. Denis). It was evident, however, from Count Mon- 
tholon’s method of speaking to-the Marquis, it was not his 
intention to disavow the work, but merely to affect disapproval 
of the manner of its publication ; so there can be little doubt 
that General Bonaparte had authorized its publication, and 
also he may have approved all except the preface and the 


notes of the editor.” 
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Sir Hudson Lowe then told Lord Bathurst that he men- 
tioned to the Marquis de Montchenu the constant attempts 
made by Bertrand and Montholon to infringe the regulations 
by sending packets clandestinely to Europe, and thus con- 
tinued— 


«¢ Qh,’ said the Marquis, ‘ they are prisoners, and of course 
will endeavor to evade your regulations; it is your business 
to prevent them. You can not hinder them from intrigu- 
ing.’ 

«They all signed a declaration,’ I answered, ‘to subject 
themselves to the regulations in force on the island, during 
their residence upon it ; this is the condition upon which they 
were allowed to remain here, and consequently what has been 
said would justify me in turning them off the island.’ 

«What good would that do?’ said the Marquis, ‘ it is pre- 
cisely what the Count and Countess Bertrand have desired.’ 

‘‘The Marquis did not appear to be struck with the impro- 
priety of allowing Count Montholon to hold such conversation 
with him; but as he was then repeating what the Count had 
said, I did not further interrupt him. He went on, that Count 
Montholon expected to be left a million of pounds sterling by 
General Bonaparte. On my expressing surprise at his expect- 
ing so enormous a sum, the Marquis informed me that Gen- 
eral Bonaparte possessed, in different banks in Europe, two 
hundred millions of pounds sterling. 

“This communication led to a long conversation as to the 
way in which he could have acquired so enormous a sum. 

‘“‘T expressed my disbelief of his possessing it; that the 
Marquis must certainly mean livres, and not pounds sterling. 
He said, No, that Count Montholon had told him, not at this 
visit, but on a former occasion, that General Bonaparte was 
worth two hundred millions of pounds sterling, sufficient to 
produce ten millions pounds sterling ‘de rente.’ I said again, 
the thing appeared to me impossible : that the civil list of the 
King of England was only a million of pounds sterling ; that 
what Bonaparte himself enjoyed when at the heud of the 
French Government did not much exceed that sum. Tha 
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Marquis still contested the point of his immene riches, and 
produced the following arguments in proof of what he said.” 


It is unnecessary to repeat these arguments, for nobody can 
believe that Montholon spoke seriously if he asserted that 
Bonaparte was in possession of such an immense sum. He 
no doubt wished to give the Marquis de Montchenu an exag- 
gerated idea of the vast resources of the ex-Emperor. But it 
turned out that the Marquis was mistaken in the amount which 
Montholon said he expected as a legacy from his master, for 
he met the Governor in the street a day or two afterward, 
and told him that instead of a million pounds he ought to 
have said one hundred thousand pounds sterling. And most 
probably a similar kind of mistake was made by him when 
repeating what Montholon said respecting Napoleon’s wealth. 

- Sir Hudson Lowe proceeded in his letter to say— 


“The circumstances most in confirmation of what the Mar- 
quis has said are the offer made by Count Montholon to Dr. 
Verling of a draft of £12,000 on the house of Baring, and the 
offer also of one for £600 to Captain Ripley of the Regent 
East-Indiaman, upon the house of Sir John Lubbock, by a 
person whom he could not name, if he would take charge of 
a_letter:} 

“Count Montholon spoke a good deal to the Marquis about 
the Duke of Orleans, and said, General Bonaparte had ob- 
served, the principal contest after the death of the King would 
be between the Duke of Orleans and his son; that the King 
himself might not live to see the overthrow of his house, but 
he would say to himself, ‘ C’est l’affaire de mes successeurs ; 
je puis résister moi-méme, mais eux ils seront écrasés.’”’ 


This prophecy has been fully verified by the event. 


The Governor then mentioned that Count Montholon spoke 
to the Marquis of the success they had had in raising vegeta- 
bles, and pressed him to accept a few “des haricots verts,” 
or “‘ des haricots blancs ;” to which the Marquis answered that 
he might send him a little of both. 


1 See p. 61, ante. 
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Sir Hudson Lowe adds—‘ Whether the‘ haricots blancs’ and 
‘haricots verts’ bear any reference to the ‘drapeau blanc’ of the 
Bourbons, and the ‘ habit vert’ of General Bonaparte himself, 
and the livery of his servants at Longwood, Iam unable tosay ; 
but the Marquis de Montchenu, it appears to me, would have 
acted with more propriety if he had declined receiving either, 
or limited himself to a demand for the white alone. He is not 
aware how much the question that was put by Count Mon- 
tholon to Count Balmain may be made to apply to his pro- 
ceeding on this occasion.’ 

In another letter to Lord Bathurst, dated the 22d of May 
this year, Sir Hudson Lowe said that, speaking of Count 
Montholon in conversation with the Marquis de Montchenu, 
he told the latter that ‘‘ it was impossible for a person to ex- 
press himself more clearly, or to explain himself with more 
correctness, than Count Montholon did when he thought it 
necessary to do so; but if he wished to insinuate any thing— 
to drop any remark—to state any doubtful circumstance upon 
which he was desirous to evade reply, his pronunciation be- 
came rapid, indistinct, and he spoke in so muttering a tone, 
that it became difficult to catch his meaning, or to follow ex- 
actly what he said ; it was more than probable, however, he 
would proceed afterward to his own apartment, write down 
all he had said, ‘“‘ et rédiger une espéce de procés verbal,” 
and perhaps refer to it in a year or two afterward as an offi- 
cial communication ; that 1 thought it right to guard against 
any thing of this nature, with respect to myself, by always 
having a second person present, but 1 had reason to believe 


* What this question was I am unable to say. It certainly does 
seem ludicrous to suppose that there could have been any concealed 
motive in the offer of a few bean-stalks, whether white or green; and 
it may be thought that it would have been caricaturing caution to have 
declined, on political grounds, Count Montholon’s polite offer. But Sir 
Hudson Lowe thought the matter of some importance, and again allud- 
ed to it in another letter to Lord Bathurst. It appears that Montho- 
lon and the Marquis had some conversation about the fidelity of parties 
to their colors—‘‘ blancs” or ‘‘ verts ;”’ and the offer of ‘‘ des haricots 
verts” or “des haricots blancs” following immediately upon this, was a 
little suspicious. The classical reader will be reminded of the oracular 
warning of Pythagoras, kvayoyv améxeoOe, “ abstain from beans !”” 
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he had frequently spoken in this way to the orderly officer at 
Longwood, who very likely, while he was thus discoursing, may 
not have been able to mundorsennd what he said, or attached 
any consequence to it.’ 

He added some further parioulaxt of conversation between 
Montholon and the Marquis, which the latter repeated to him. 
‘General Bonaparte had said, ‘It is a great misfortune for 
France that my son lives, because he has great rights.’ He 
deprecated exceedingly the return of all the proscribed per- 
sons to France, particularly such as had been members of the 
Convention, and were known for their republican principles ; 
he considered they were all likely to be hostile to him; he 
was much vexed that their return had been permitted ; they 
were all Jacobins, and as such would be constantly opposed 
to the present system of government. He had been not sorry 
to see some of his old generals in high employment, ‘ mais, a 
présent que le Jacobin ministre (le Comte de Cazes) est 
déchu, il faut quwils sortent aussi.’ General Bonaparte 
added, ‘ When they are out of place they will lose their influ- 
ence, for it is the circumstance alone of their being employed 
which gives them consequence.’ He had also spoken with 
great indignation of the regulations at present existing in 
France with respect to the advancement of officers, and par- 
ticularly of that which prevents officers from holding the rank 
of Colonel until they have attained their fortieth year ; it was 
a shameful thing to attempt to restrict the King in the selec- 
tion of his own officers, it was an act of ‘ lése-Majesté’ on the 
part of the minister who had dared to make the proposition ; 
had any minister made such a proposition to him while he 
was on the throne, ‘il l’aurait fait punir comme un traitre 
a son Souverain :’ that the natural consequence of the way in 
which the promotion was regulated in the army would be to 
exclude men of birth, education, and talent from entering it ; 
that no man of rising abilities or influence would now make 
the profession his study ; the army would soon be officered only 
by sans culottes : that the regulation and the law of elections 
were highly derogatory to the interests of royalty and the 
rights of the Sovereign ; for by the law of election, as it at pres- 
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ent stood, ‘c’est toujours par la canaille que les députés 
seront choisis.’ ” 

Sir Hudson Lowe added in his letter—‘ As an instance 
of the principles in which the younger part of the establish- 
ment at Longwood are brought up, the Marquis, in addition 
to what has been repeated by [him as to] young Napoleon 
Bertrand’s remarks respecting the Duc de Berri, mentioned 
that it was inconceivable the abhorrence which Mademoiselle 
Hortense Bertrand evinced every time she saw his ‘ cocarde 
blanche ;’ it was with great difficulty, when the Countess 
Bertrand with her family fell in with him, which has been 
rarely, except at the race meetings, that the Countess pre- 
vailed on her daughter (a young girl of about nine or ten years 
of age) to make any reply to him, or to behave herself with 
common civility; the sight of his ‘cocarde blanche’ struck 
her with a kind of pain or horror she could not overcome.” 


The letter thus went on: 


“May 29. The following alteration has recently been ob- 
served in the etiquette which is still affected to be maintained 
at Longwood. Professor Antommarchi, who had been in the 
habit of paying his daily visits to General Bonaparte in a 
common morning dress, with pantaloons and boots, has during 
this month past changed this dress for that of black breeches, 
silk stockings, and shoes; he pays his visit to General Bona- 
parte thus attired at about ten o’clock every morning, remains 
with him from about five to ten minutes, returns to his own 
apartments, resumes his pantaloons and boots, and does not 
see the General during the remainder of the day. 

“A material change has also taken place in General Bona- 
parte’s own habits. On the 26th instant, Archambaud, his, 
head groom, brought a small horse out to him which had been 
purchased from Lord Charles Somerset, having a saddle with 
crimson housings, when General Bonaparte, for the first time 
during these four years past, mounted and took a ride, in what 
is commonly called the wood, followed by his groom alone. 
He has now ridden three days successively, going out at six 
o’clock every morning, and returning at about eight, accom- 
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panied by no other person than his groom, and confining his 
ride (as if to avoid observation), to the wood, where he had 
been always able to take as much exercise as he pleased, 
without the interruption even of being seen by hardly any 
other persons than those of his own household.” 


This circumstance is also noticed in the report of the orderly 
officer, who under the date of the 28th of May says—‘ Gen- 
eral Bonaparte on Friday, yesterday, and this morning a lit- 
tle after six o’clock, walked toward the stable, when Archam- 
baud brought out Miss Somerset’s horse, saddled with a red 
velvet, which the General mounted and rode into the wood 
for about three quarters of an hour each day, accompanied 
only by Archambaud.”” On the same day Count Montholon 
told Captain Lutyens that he would be obliged if he would 
make an application for the last number of the “ Edinburgh 
Review.” i 

It must now be perfectly clear that, notwithstanding all 
the Governor’s vigilance, the French at Longwood found little 
difficulty in corresponding secretly with England. And con- 
versing one day at the beginning of June with Montholon, the 
Marquis de Montchenu endeavored to extract from him some 
information as to the mode in which Bonaparte had been 
enabled to transmit papers to Europe, referring in particular 
to those which had been published in his name by O’Meara. 
The Count said, ‘‘ You know that in the month of August 
last we experienced much persecution. We believed that 
foree would be used; and as Napoleon”—‘it is thus,” ob- 
served the Marquis in repeating the conversation to the Gov- 
ernor, “‘ that Count Montholon always speaks of General Bo- 
naparte, calling him ‘Napoleon,’ and not ‘)’Empereur,’ ex- 
cept when he talks of events that occurred prior to the abdi- 
cationin 1815, when alone the word ‘ Empereuv’ is introduced” 
—‘‘as Napoleon has great bundles of papers and memoirs in 
his room, he became very uneasy from a fear lest they might 
be searched ; and in order to put some of them out of the 
reach of all danger he sought means to send them by a sure 
hand to England. It cost us a good deal to find a person 
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who would take charge of them, but at last money accom- 
plished it.” The Count also told the Marquis that they had 
received things by the same channel as they had sent papers 
by. mentioning this conversation to Earl Bathurst, Sir 
Hudson Lowe said—‘ The persecution, as Count Montholon 
called it, which, in fact, was nothing more than the intima- 
tion made to General Bonaparte of the necessity of his afford- 
ing to the orderly officer an opportunity of seeing him, had 
commenced before the Countess Montholon left this island in 
the month of July, consequently it is not impossible the manu- 
script may have been conveyed about her person, or among 
her dresses.”’ If, however, this were so, what Count Montho- 
lon said about money would be nonsense, for he could not 
have meant that his w2fe required to be largely bribed to take 
the papers with her to England. 

On the 7th the Governor wrote to Lord Bathurst and said, 
‘“‘T inclose a paper in the handwriting of St. Denis, General 
Bonaparte’s principal amanuensis, in order that your Lordship 
may compare it with the writing of the letter to Lord Liver- , 
pool, and, whether it is in the same handwriting or not, that 
your Lordship may be enabled to make the trial which the 
publisher of Mr. O’Meara’s book has provoked, of proving its 
originality as the production of General Bonaparte; and if the 
inclosed is in the same handwriting as the manuscript in Sir 
R. Phillips’s possession, there can be little doubt that the let- 
ter was written under the dictation of General Bonaparte 
himself, and it may be interesting to ascertain this fact, as 
Marshal Grouchy is much more violently attacked in this 
work than in either that of General Gourgaud, or of Fleury 
de Chaboulon.” 

With reference to the work of Fleury de Chaboulon,! which 
had recently appeared, Count Montholon told Sir Hudson Lowe 
in the course of conversation that he was a man who had 
never been particularly known to Bonaparte until they met 
at Lyons in 1815; he had been before that time ‘‘ un secré- 
taire au Conseil d’ Etat, en quatriéme ;”’ but this gave him no 


* Mémoires pour servir a l’Histoire du Retour et du Régne de Napo- 
léon en 1815. London, 1820. 
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particular facility of access to Napoleon, who might however 
possibly have dictated occasionally a few lines to him. He 
said his work might cause some effect in England, but it 
would be discredited in France. 

At another period Montholon told the Marquis de Montchenu 
that Bonaparte felt the greatest indignation at Fleury de Cha- 
boulon for having dared to represent Ney and Grouchy as 
traitors—‘‘ Grouchy especially—the most honorable man in 
the world, a man whom the Emperor loves and esteems.”’ 

We may here mention a pleasing instance of Bonaparte’s 
kindness. A non-commissioned officer had by mistake or 
carelessness stopped and demanded the names of some of the 
servants of the establishment at Longwood while they were 
within the limits, and Captain Lutyens on the 13th of the 
month wrote to Major Gorrequer, and said— 


“Count Montholon has this moment been with me. He 
said he had mentioned the circumstance of the sergeant of the 
picket having demanded the name of some of the servants of 
the establishment who passed within the limits, and that Na- 
poleon had ordered him to call on me immediately, that I 
might make known to the Governor his request that the ser- 
geant should not be punished, and requested Count Montho- 
lon would give Archambaud a severe reprimand for presum- 
ing to say a word on the subject. Count Montholon also said 
to me, ‘ You may be certain that Napoleon is perfectly satis- 
fied with every thing the Governor has lately done, by his 
having ordered me to call twice at Plantation House within 
a short period.’ ” 


Matters now went on smoothly at Longwood. No com- 
plaints were made, and the relations between the Governor 
and his captives, if not of a cordial, were at all events of an 
amicable nature. And yet it deserves to be particularly noticed 
that in no respect had Sir Hudson Lowe changed his line of 
conduct. He had indeed granted more extensive limits to 
Bonaparte’s suite in the preceding January, but this could 
not have produced such an agreeable alteration in their mas- 
ter’s deportment. So that Sir Hudson was quite justified in 
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saying to Lord Bathurst, when he wrote and alluded to the 
circumstance, ‘There has been no more cause afforded for 
expressing satisfaction at the present moment than at any 
former period of my governing here.” He added, “In one 
point of view I have been even opposing somewhat more dif- 
ficulty than heretofore to what I have conceived their princi- 
pal object at Longwood, by refusing passes (except very rarely 
and on particular occasions when no vessels are sailing) to 
tradespeople from the town to go thither, with the view to 
check as much as possible all means of clandestine communi- 
cation.” 

At the end of June Lieut.-Colonel Wynyard, who had dis- 
charged the duties of chief military secretary with the great- 
est zeal and assiduity, returned to England, and Major Gor- 
requer wag appointed to the office in his place. 

Bonaparte’s health was not quite so good in July this year. 
He had a bilious attack, and was at times feverish. On the 
27th Count Montholon told.the orderly officer that, although 
the Emperor was not very unwell, he was very low and in 
bad spirits, which made him very cross, and he was so rest- 
less that he changed from one bed to another frequently dur- 
ing the day and night. ‘Count Montholon,” says Captain 
Lutyens, ‘“‘ had endeavored to persuade him to get up, which 
he refused, saying it was a horrid windy day.” 

Sir Hudson Lowe reported to Lord Bathurst the particulars 
of a conversation which the Marquis de Montchenu had had 
with Count Montholon, when the latter entered freely upon 
the subject of the possibility of escape from the island. The 
Marquis said that the question of evasion was spoken of by 
Montholon as a thing which they conceived not absolutely 
impossible, but very difficult, not merely from its physical 
difficulties, but owing to the ‘‘ morale” of Bonaparte him- 
self, whose mistrust was such that he would never confide 
his person to any one but a member of his own family, or 
some individual among his former servants in whom he had 
equal confidence ; for, said Montholon, ‘if he got on board, 
who knows whether, when he was three leagues distant from 
land, he might not be thrown into the sea. Besides,” added 
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the Count, “‘he is strongly impressed with the idea that if he 
was caught in any attempt to escape they would blow his 
brains out.” This opinion the Marquis said had taken the 
deepest hold of him. 

Napoleon showed his present fretfulness of temper in his 
usual manner, by confining himself more closely to the house 
and affording few facilities to the orderly officer for assuring 
himself of his actual presence at Longwood. The Governor 
ascribed his ill-humor chiefly to his having been baffled in his 
attempt to re-establish Marshal Bertrand as the medium of 
introductions to and communications with him. 

In the course of the month Rear-Admiral Plampin left the 
station and was succeeded in his command by Rear-Admiral 
Lambert. Before the former sailed he made known at Long- 
wood his wish to take leave of Bonaparte and introduce his 
successor, but Bonaparte declined to receive the new Ad- 
miral unless he applied for an introduction through Count 
Bertrand. 

A curious circumstance now occurred in an apparent at- 
tempt on the part of the Abbé Vignali to personate Napoleon 
and thus deceive the orderly officer. On the 22d of July it was 
reported to the Governor that Bonaparte had been riding, but 
it turned out that it was Vignali mounted on one of the ex- 
Emperor’s horses, attended by his groom, and dressed nearly 
in the same manner as himself. And it was not an unim- 
portant fact that Bonaparte did not leave his house that day 
at all. The following morning he attended mass in his own 
apartments, and was seen there by one of the English serv- 
ants. Next day Vignali rode out attired and attended in 
the same way as before, but, being watched on his return by 
the orderly officer, he seemed a good deal disconcerted at 
meeting him near a place where he had dismounted, appar- 
ently in order to avoid being observed. 

The following is. Captain Lutyens’ account of the in- 


cident : 


« & short time before seven o’clock this morning I saw 
Archambaud go to priest Vignali’s window; soon after which 
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I saw the priest come out, dressed in a nankeen jacket, some- 
thing like the one worn by General Bonaparte, black breech- 
es, with brown top boots, a straw hat, but not in the least 
like the hat worn by the General ; it was lined with green, 
and bought lately at Mr. Ritchie’s. I saw him mount Major 
Obin’s horse in the wood, which was in readiness ; Archam- 
baud mounted Miss Somerset’s chestnut horse: they then rode 
round the farm-fields down to the quarry, and were returning 
by the left of Colonel South’s cottage when they perceived 
many of the officers and men on the look-out: they imme- 
diately turned their horses and galloped up the race-course, 
and returned to Longwood by the quarry-road, entered the 
wood, and dismounted. I then showed myself at a little 
distance, and returned to my room before the priest could get 
to his: he came up the garden walk facing the guard-house, 
and sent young Bertrand to look if he could see me. When 
the priest got clear of the corner. of the sod-wall, which he 
had been waiting behind, I left my room on purpose that he 
should see that I knew him. He looked very foolish.” 


It must have been an amusing sight to see the priest 


equipped in riding costume and trying to pass himself off for 
the great military chief.’ 


‘ This was not the only disguise practiced in the island, for not long 
afterward an officer of the 66th regiment was tried by a court-martial, 
and cashiered, for bringing, while in command of the Longwood guard, 
a midshipman belonging to an East-Indiaman, dressed in the uniform 
of the 20th regiment, along with him on his visit to the sentinels 
posted round the house. The court, however, recommended him for a 
pardon, and Sir Hudson Lowe supported their merciful suggestion. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


APPLICATION FOR EXTENSION OF LIMITS—-DISPATCH FROM 
EARL BATHURST—LETTER TO LORD LIVERPOOL—THE 
FRENCH COMMISSIONER, THE MARQUIS DE MONTCHENU— 
NAPOLEON AT A PIC-NIC—CAPTAIN SPENCER'S CONVERSA- 
TIONS WITH BERTRAND AND MONTHOLON—CHANGE FOR 
THE WORSE IN NAPOLEON'S HEALTH—APPREHENSIONS OF 
THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT AS TO A MEDITATED ESCAPE. 


Durine the month of August Napoleon resumed horse-ex- 
ercise, and rode out very frequently with Bertrand and Mon- 
tholon, and sometimes Madame Bertrand formed one of the 
party. His steed was gayly caparisoned in housings of scarlet 
and gold, and he was himself usually in full dress. But he 
did not give up goat-shooting. One day he sent for a he-goat 
belonging to him, which the orderly officer had kept for some 
time with his own flock, and had it turned out on the lawn, 
where he killed it at the second shot. Pleased with his suc- 
cess, he then ordered another to be brought, which he fired at 
but missed, and the animal escaped unhurt. At another time 
he busied himself with giving directions about a summer-house 
which he was building in his garden. 

He was, however, anxious still farther to extend his limits, 
in order to obtain greater variety in his rides; and Count 
Montholon had one or two conversations with the Governor 
on the subject. As Montholon said Napoleon wanted distrac- 
tion and change of scenery, Sir Hudson Lowe told him that 
he could not increase the limits in the way desired without 
the authority of his Government ; and that such ample inform- 
ation about St. Helena had been given, and so many plans 
made of it, that it was as well known in Europe as on the 
spot, so that the propriety of an extension of limits could be 
judged of as well in England as in this island. But, although 
he felt himself unable to comply with this request, he readily 
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acceded to several suggestions made by Montholon as to a 
more convenient mode of posting some of the sentries to keep 
them out of view; and he himself proposed to put in repair 
a road called “le chemin militaire,’ which would give Na 
poleon the command of more varied and agreeable scenery. 
It passed over the crest of some hills, the prospect from which 
was the best in the island. 

In the course of the conversation Count Montholon remark- 
ed, that the Governor had shown so much courtesy and con- 
sideration in all that he had done for a good while past, that 
he felt very certain he would be equally inclined on this oc- 
casion to do all in his power which might contribute to their 
comfort. Sir Hudson Lowe here adverted to the obstacles 
which Bonaparte’s own conduct had always opposed, on 
which the Count said it was not sonow; that Bonaparte had 
perceived for some time past so much “bienveillance et des 
soins si gracieux” on the part of the Governor in every thing 
that related to their welfare or accommodation, that he viewed 
matters at present in a very different light. The Governor 
replied that there had been no change in his own sentiments 
or in the principles that had always guided him, and he was 
not sensible that there had been any chauge in his conduct ; 
it depended entirely on the way of looking at things. He 
had always endeavored to put himself entirely out of the ques- 
tion in all that he had done. 

Count Montholon answered that he must himself, notwith- 
standing, say that the Governor had appeared to show more 
attention in anticipating their wishes for some time past than 
formerly, on which Sir Hudson repeated that the principles of 
his conduct had always been the same. 

In truth there was no real difference, but the French were 
uow in better humor, wearied, probably, of prolonging a con- 
test of which they must have often felt themselves ashamed, 
and they were disposed to take in good part offices of courtesy 
which formerly they contemptuously and petulantly rejected. 

In taking leave of the Governor, Count Montholon called 
the attention of Major Gorrequer to the inferior quality of the 
provisions supplied at Longwood. The bread, he said, had 
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much fallen off; the beef was not so good; the beer not so 
drinkable ; and there was not a sufficiency of fish. Their 
Burgundy also had become very sour and bad. There seems 
to have been some ground for these complaints; and, after 
making inquiry on the subject, Sir Hudson Lowe caused a 
severe letter of reprimand to be written to the purveyor, tell- 
ing him that the failure of any article of ordinary and ex- 
pected supply was not for a single day to be withheld from 
his information. With reference to the beer, the purveyor was 
directed to procure some casks of ‘‘ what is called Hodson’s 
pale ale.” 

On the 23d of August a vessel arrived from England, 
which brought out Brigadier-General Coffin as successor to 
Sir George Bingham, and by the same ship appears to have 
come a dispatch from Lord Bathurst which is worth quoting 
as a proof of the really anxious desire on the part of the Brit- 
ish Government to contribute to the happiness and amusement 
of their illustrious prisoner : 


“ To Lneut.-General Sir Hudson Lowe, K.C.B. 


“ Downine STREET, June 2, 1820. 

“Sir—It appearing from your recent dispatches that Gen- 
eral Bonaparte has of late found much amusement in the 
improvement of the garden at Longwood and in the cultiva- 
tion of plants and shrubs, | have thought it advisable that 
you should take an early opportunity of expressing to him the 
satisfaction which His Majesty’s Government would derive 
from contributing by every means in their power to his grati- 
fication in this particular. I have therefore to desire that you 
would take a fit opportunity of communicating this to Gene- 
ral Bonaparte, and of assuring him that, if there are any 
plants either at the Cape or at any other British settlement, 
or in this country, which he may wish.to add to his present 
collection, no effort on my part shall be wanting to procure 
and forward them to St. Helena in the manner best calculated 
to insure their safe arrival. 

‘Tf, in consequence of this communication, General Bona- 
parte should express any wish to receive either seeds or plants 

Vou, IL. —F 
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from the Cape or the Mauritius, you will consider yourself 
authorized at once to address the Governors of those colonies, 
who will, I am sure, lose no time in giving eflect to any wish 
which you may express with respect to them. 

‘‘T have the honor to be, &c. Batuurst.”’ 


On the 2d of September Count Bertrand forwarded to the 
Governor a letter, written and addressed by him, in the name 
of the Emperor, to Lord Liverpool, in which he complained 
of the state of Napoleon’s health, and demanded his removal 
to Europe. He said that the Emperor had been suffermg 
under an attack of chronic hepatitis since the month of Octo- 
ber, 1817; that no remedies applied could combat the malig- 
nity of the climate of St. Helena; that he required the use 
of mineral waters, and was exhausted by his five years’ resi- 
dence in that frightful climate, deprived of every thing, and 
a prey to the worst treatment; he therefore demanded to be 
transferred to Europe as the only means of diminishing his 
sufferings. 

As this letter ostentatiously made use throughout of the im- 
perial title, the Governor felt himself obliged to return it, but 
he first had an accurate copy of it taken, which he forwarded 
to Lord Bathurst. 

We have frequently had occasion to allude to the trouble 
given by the foreign Commissioners, although the reader has 
been spared details of the tedious and troublesome disputes 
in which they involved themselves with the Governor. Those 
arose wholly from their anomalous and somewhat ridiculous 
position. Bonaparte had absolutely refused to receive them 
in their official and representative character, and they would 
not visit him as private individuals. Hence they had liter 
ally nothing to do but gossip and cabal, and had given Sir 
Hudson Lowe much trouble by their repeated attempts at 
unauthorized communications with the French families at 
Longwood. The Russian and Austrian Commissioners were 
now gone, and the whole dignity of their office was represent- 
ed by the Marquis de Montchenu, who was inflated with 
rather an exaggerated sense of his own dignity and the im- 
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portance of the functions he had to perform. Early in Sep- 
tember he informed the Governor of his determination to 
carry into effect the instructions he had received from the 
Duke de Richelieu, in April, 1819, directing him to visit the 
French at Longwood for the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion respecting Bonaparte. Sir Hudson Lowe, however, was 
firm in his refusal to allow this, and the poor Marquis tried 
to frighten him by a long letter on the 7th, in which, after 
dwelling upon his own “ znviolabilité,” and his being “ re- 
sponsible only to the King his master,” he declared in due 
form his solemn resolution to go to Longwood ‘‘the first fine 
day,” and said, “if, contrary to all likelihood, you cause the 
gate to be closed by a sentinel, you know that I do not un- 
derstand English, and should not comprehend what he says ; 
but I will pass on, even if he were to fire at mea shot which 
would soon re-echo through the whole of Europe !” 

He was, however, mistaken in the character of the man 
with whom he had to deal. The Governor would not give 
way, and the result was that the crestfallen Marquis made 
pacific overtures—told Sir Hudson Lowe that he attached 
great value to his esteem, and desisted from his magnilo- 
quently announced purpose. 

The report of the orderly officer on the 12th of September 
illustrates the obstinacy of Napoleon’s character, and his de- 
termination rather to punish himself than not carry a point 
on which he had set his heart. Captain Lutyens says— 
‘General Bonaparte was in the garden the whole of yester- 
day evening in his full dress with Count Bertrand. I have 
this moment seen Count Montholon and informed him that a 
cart-load of trees had arrived for the plantation, and request- 
ed him to give me some hint where he would like to have 
them planted. He said he had been ordered (only yester- 
day) not to give any directions whatever, in consequence of 
his having then mentioned that he had spoken to me about 
planting, at which General Bonaparte was very angry, and 
ordered him not to give any directions if the iron railing re- 
mained, and even requested him not to walk about the new 


house.”’ 
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Happily, however, he no longer kept himself a close prison- 
er at Longwood House. On the morning of the 18th, soon 
after six o’clock, Bonaparte, attended by two grooms, quitted 
the precincts of Longwood on horseback, for the first time 
during four years, and rode round the entire circuit of his 
limits, as they were originally established ; he then returned 
home, after being out two hours and a half. .Next day he 
drove out in a small phaeton, but did not pass beyond the 
grounds of Longwood. Count Montholon said that he was 
much fatigued and exhausted with the exercise he had taken 
the preceding day, having walked a good deal as well as 
ridden. 

Next day Count Montholon came up to Sir Hudson Lowe 
on the race-course and asked him if he could give him any 
information relative to the offer made by the British Govern- 
ment to send out a person to replace him or Count Bertrand. 
The Count said that his wife had written to inform him that 
such an offer had been made. As the Governor had sent to 
Napoleon by the hands of Montholon himself an exact copy 
of Lord Bathurst’s letter of the 16th March, communicating 
the King’s intention to accede to any request which Bona- 
parte might make with respect to the choice of a person to 
replace Count Montholon or Count Bertrand, he told the 
former, in reply, that he had made a notification on the sub- 
ject to Bonaparte, and had delivered it to him (Montholon). 
‘What, then!” said the Count, “it was the letter you gave 
tome for him?” Sir Hudson answered that it was an exact 
copy of the information he had himself received’ and he lost 
no time after receiving it in communicating it to Bonaparte. 
“Eh bien donc,” replied Count Montholon, ‘21 nous Va caché 
—il ne nous en a pas dit un mot.” The Governor then said 
that Montholon had at all events an opportunity of bringing 
the subject under the notice of Napoleon by showing him the 
letter he had received from his wife. The Count mentioned 
that he had done so, but that Bonaparte answered that he 
had received no communication on the subject; and Montho- 
lon added that perhaps this was said from his determination 
to take no cognizance of any paper addressed to him by the 
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Governor, but that at all events, he was interested in keep- 
ing Count Bertrand and him there, and would not make 
known to them the communication he had received. 


We must now describe Napoleon Bonaparte enjoying a 
picnic, and it has an additional interest from the fact that it 
was the first visit he ever paid in the island, and the last time 
he ever took a meal in the presence of strangers, or any where 
except among his own followers in the seclusion of Longwood. 
About five miles from that place stood the house and grounds 
of Sir William Doveton, called Mount Pleasant, which, at 
Napoleon’s special request, had been recently included within 
his limits. Sir William was a native of St. Helena, who had 
been for many years Member of Council there, and having 
visited England a year or two previously he had received the 
honor of knighthood. On the morning of the 4th of October, 
as the old gentleman was taking his usual walk before break- 
fast, he observed several persons on horseback coming toward 
his house, and, on reconnoitering them with his spyglass, per- 
ceived they were the party from Longwood. Count Montho- 
lon dismounted from his horse, and Sir William went to the 
door to receive him; the Count informed him that the Em- 
peror presented his compliments, and requested he might come 
and rest himself. Sir William replied, that he should be glad 
to see him, and that any accommodation his house afforded 
was at General Bonaparte’s service. Montholon then mounted 
his horse, and having joined the party, they all entered the 
lawn. Unfortunately the venerable knight was quite ignorant 
of the French language, and could only communicate through 
the medium of Count Bertrand, whose knowledge of English 
was not as perfect as it might have been. However, Sir 
William made his compliments in the best manner he could, 

1 This is the gentleman of whom Theodore Hook tells the story, that, 
happening accidentally, on his arrival in London, to meet a lady whom 
he knew in one of the crowded streets, he asked whether they had not 
better defer their conversation until the procession had passed! The 
natives of St. Helena were called by the English there ‘‘ Yamstocks,” 


and had the reputation of being very unsophisticated. A lady of the 
island once inquired whether London was not very dull after the China 


fleet had sailed, 


‘ 
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and, as Bonaparte appeared a good deal fatigued, he requested 
that he would walk in and rest himself, upon which the ex- 
Emperor advanced toward the door, and on coming up the 
steps was assisted by Bertrand’s arm. He sat on the sofa, 
and entered into conversation with his host, through Bertrand 
as interpreter. Observing Sir William’s eldest grand-daughter 
in the room, he said he supposed she was about ten years old. 
He was told she was only seven, and he called her to him, 
placed two of his fingers over her nose, and gave her a piece 
of liquorice, which he took from a small tortoise-shell box. 
Sir William Doveton begged Bertrand to inform Bonaparte 
that he hoped he would stop and breakfast with him; but this 
the illustrious visitor declined, saying, they had brought their 
own breakfast, and preferred taking it on the lawn. Sir Will- 
iam endeavored to dissuade him from this, saying that the house, 
and whatever accommodation he could afford, was at their 
service, and he took Bonaparte and Bertrand into the dining- 
room, where he pointed to a large pat of fresh butter on the 
breakfast table, saying it was at the service of his guests. 
Upon this Bonaparte smiled, and gently took hold of his host’s 
right ear, as was his custom when he wished to signify his 
approval. They then returned to the drawing-room, and 
Bonaparte resumed his seat on the sofa. Soon afterward one 
— of Sir William’s daughters, Mrs. Greentree, came into the room 
with her youngest child in her arms, and Napoleon rose and 
pointed to the sofa as a sign that she was to sit there. Two 
of her little girls had each their noses taken hold of by the 
affable visitor, and received from him a small piece of liq- 
uorice. In the mean time Count Montholon had got a table 
and laid it on thelawn. Sir Wiliam Doveton sent outa variety 
of good things, and then the Count came in and announced 
that breakfast was ready. Their host was requested to go 
and share their meal, which he did, taking with him, he says, 
a pint bottle of Mount Pleasant water (alias, orange shrub), 
made by his daughter, and four liqueur-glasses. Bonaparte 
reserved for him a chair on his right hand, and desired him 
to sit there. After doing justice to some substantial viands, 
Bonaparte filled a small tumbler of champagne for Sir William 
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and another for himself, and he afterward drank a glass of 
the shrub. Coffee was then brought, and Bonaparte requested 
that Mrs. Greentree would come and partake of it. After 
she had tasted the coffee, which she found acid and disagreea- 
ble, Bonaparte filled a liqueur-glass with shrub and offered it 
to her. The party then rose, and Bonaparte handed Mrs. 
Greentree into the house, where he took his former seat on 
the sofa, with her beside him. In the course of conversation 
he put his favorite question to Sir William Doveton, and asked 
him, through Count Bertrand, whether he ever got drunk? To 
which Sir William replied, rather equivocally, ‘‘I like a glass 
of wine sometimes.”’ He then turned to Mrs. Greentree, and 
inquired, ‘‘ How often does your husband get drunk ?—is he so 


once a week?” She answered, ‘‘No.”’ ‘Is he once a fort- 
night?” She again replied, “No.” “Once a month?” “No; 
it is some years since I saw him so.” Bonaparte then said 


‘Bah!’ and changed the conversation. After sitting some 
time he rose and took leave, holding Bertrand’s arm as he went 
down the steps. 

“The breakfast,” Sir William tells us, ‘‘ consisted of a cold 
pie, potted meat, cold turkey, curried fowl, ham or pork, I 
could not tell which ; coffee, dates, almonds, oranges, and a 
very fine salad. From every appearance but his pale color, 
it might be concluded that General Bonaparte was in good 
health ; his face is astonishingly fat, and his body and thighs 
very round and plump.” Indeed, to use the good knight’s 
own words, which are more expressive than elegant, “he 
looked as fat and as round as a China pig.” 

Bonaparte on his return to Longwood was met at Hutt’s 
Gate by his phaeton, and drove home in it. He was rather 
animated while on horseback going to Mount Pleasant, but in 
the carriage appeared a good deal fatigued and drowsy, which 
was perhaps caused by the length of the ride he had taken— 


1 Tt is little complimentary to our national character at that time that 
Napoleon so frequently asked this question, and it is humiliating to 
think that he was so often justified in asking it. 

“‘ pudet hee opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse et non potuisse refelli.” 
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about ten miles in a very hilly country. He now frequently 
drove out in his phaeton within the grounds of Longwood, where 
some avenues have been cut through the wood, so that he was 
able to vary the direction of his drives and rides on level ground 
within a space of about four miles, an advantage of which he 
might have always availed himself for taking exercise unob- 
served and uninterrupted, and which he could not have en- 
joyed to the same extent, or in the same way, had his resi- 
dence been established in any other part of the island. 


On the 25th of October H. M. S. Owen Glendower, com- 
manded by the Hon. Robert Spencer, arrived at St. Helena. 
Although belonging to a family whose political opinions were 
in opposition to the Ministry, he was not honored with an in- 
terview by Bonaparte—apparently because he declined to 
apply for an introduction through Count Bertrand—but he 
had one or two long conversations with the latter and Madame 
Bertrand, and they both spoke freely to him, under the idea 
that he belonged to a party in England which espoused their 
views. Their chief if not sole complaint now was the want 
of society, which Bertrand, as has been before mentioned, 
brought entirely upon himself by his improper conduct. Cap- 
tain Spencer also saw and conversed with Count Montholon, 
and he remarked to the Governor the disregard of truth evinced 
in what was told him by the two French Generals. He said 
that several statements had been made by them which he 
knew to be untrue, and, when he showed by his replies that 
he felt this, they began to retract and qualify what they had 
just asserted. 

On the 7th of November, Sir Hudson writing to Lord Bath- 
urst said—‘‘ Captain Spencer’s visit has formed much such 
another epoch as that of Mr. Ricketts and Lord Amherst, with 
this difference, that Captain Spencer came here with all those 
prepossessions that prejudiced or party views may have en- 
deavored to excite in General Bonaparte’s favor, and to lead 
to the opinion of his being harshly and severely treated here, 
and he has quitted the island, as I have every reason to sup- 
pose, entirely the convert to a different opinion. He did not 
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hesitate, in fact, to avow as much to me, seeming to think 
that, if the precautions erred in any way, it was more on the 
side of indulgence than unnecessary restraint. He rode round 
the limits, and acknowledged they included all that could be 
fairly desired.” x 


A melancholy change now took place in the state of Na- 
poleon’s health. Symptoms of the fatal disease which at last 
carried him off began unequivocally to appear in frequent 
vomitings and pains of the stomach. His extremities became 
white and chilly owing to deficient circulation, and he often 
kept his bed in consequence of a feeling of oppressive drow- 
siness which came over him. He found some relief from the 
use of salt-water baths, and Dr. Antommarchi was con- 
stantly in attendance. He, however, still refused to see Dr. 
Arnott. 

In writing to Lord Bathurst Sir Hudson Lowe said, “ In 
reply to the offer I made of Dr. Arnott’s assistatice, the or- 
derly officer was desired to acquaint me that General Bona- 
parte did not conceive either the British Government or Sir 
Hudson Lowe appeared sufficiently interested about the state 
of his health, as Count Bertrand sent some time since a letter 
to the Governor for Lord Liverpool, containing the opinion 
of Dr. Antommarchi, and the immediate wish of General 
Bonaparte himself, for the information of the British Ministry ; 
which letter had been returned in consequence of Count Ber- 
trand having made use of the term ‘Emperor Napoleon.’ ”’ 

The reports of the orderly officer for the month of Novem- 
ber assume almost the character of a medical journal, and 
the reader may be spared the mention of minute details 
which marked the progress of Bonaparte’s disorder. He 
sometimes drove out in his carriage, but he looked pale, and 
his gait in walking was slow and feeble. 

On one of these occasions Sir Hudson Lowe again unex- 
pectedly met him, and he thus describes the rencontre: ‘1 
was returning through the grounds of Longwood, toward 
Longwood House, when I observed a phaeton drawn by four 
horses with General Bonaparte and Count Montholon in it. 
As soon as they perceived me, the drivers were desired to 
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turn off by another road, but this could not be done so soon 
as to prevent my having a good view of General Bonaparte’s 
side face, at about thirty yards distance. He wore a round 
hat, and green surtout buttoned close over his breast. He 
appeared much paler than-when I had last seen him, but not 
fallen away. I should have inferred, however, a looseness of 
fibre and inability at the moment of any active exertion. A 
sallow, colorless look is characteristic of his appearance in 
general, and any degree of indisposition would naturally add 
to it.” He was, however, as eager as ever for news from 
Europe, and when any newspapers arrived became so ab- 
sorbed in them as sometimes to delay his dinner for four or 
five hours beyond the usual time. 

In his report on the 21st of November Captain Lutyens 
mentioned that Bonaparte had said to Count Montholon, in 
allusion to the iron railing, of which part still remained at 
the back of the new house, ‘‘ You may tell the Captain offi- 
cially from me, that I do not like any of the railing, and I 
never will go to live in the house until it is done away with, 
‘unless by force ;” and he requested the Count not to men- 
tion the house to him while the railing remained: 

His sickness in the mean time continued to increase ; and 
early in December after taking carriage exercise he fainted 
on his return to the house. His stomach frequently rejected 
food, and he seemed to be perceptibly weaker. Sir Hudson 
Lowe now determined to remove every possible objection to 
Dr. Arnott’s being called in, and he directed a note to be 
written to Count Montholon, stating that that medical officer 
would be allowed to attend Bonaparte as an ordinary private 
patient, which had been originally the captive’s own propo- 
sal. Still, however, the offer was declined, and Napoleon in 
the debility of sickness and exhaustion of pain continued to 
display his inflexible obstinacy of character. It is a cireum- 
stance worth notice that from the time when he began to be 
really ill he showed no disinclination to be seen by the order- 
ly officer ; whereas, while O’Meara attended him and. con- 
stantly gave out that he was suffering from liver complaint, 
he eluded observation as much as possible. The inference is 
plain. The reports of O’Meara were, if not altogether un- 
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true, grossly exaggerated, and every opportunity which was 
afforded of seeing Napoleon tended to discredit them; but 
now that the patient was seriously unwell he had no motive 
for concealing himself from view. Sir Hudson Lowe alluded 

~ to this change of tactics in a lettes to Earl Bathurst of the 
12th of December. He said— 


“The first confirmation I almost ever received of General 
Bonaparte’s having been indisposed, from the actwal personal 
observation of the orderly officer, was in his report to me of 
the 7th November last, where, speaking of General Bona- 
parte, he mentions, that ‘his face had every appearance of 
his being lately indisposed,’ and it was remarkable that 
upon this oecasion Count Montholon should have apprised 
the orderly officer of General Bonaparte’s intention to take 
an airing, that he might thus have an opportunity of seeing 


“My meeting with him the following day was wholly un- 
expected, and admitted not time for any previous thought. 
The disposition he shows to move out and take drives in his 
phaeton shows that he now looks to air and exercise, the op- 
portunity for which he had before so much neglected, as the 
principal means of his re-establishment, and meanwhile what- 
ever difficulties he may have formerly opposed to being seen, 
when stated to be suffering under indisposition, these now no 
longer appear to operate, except as to the rejecting profes- 
sional aid, and thus still resisting the means of observation 
which that might afford.”’ 


The English Government, however, not yet aware of what 
was passing at Longwood, were possessed with the idea that 
Bonaparte meditated escape, as appears from the following 
extract from a letter which Lord Bathurst wrote to Sir Hud- 
son Lowe on the 30th of September this year : 


“The reports which you have recently made of the con- 
duct of General Bonaparte and of his followers make me 
‘suspect that he is beginning to entertain serious thoughts of 
escaping from St. Helena, and the accounts which he will have 
since received of what is passing in Europe will not fail to 
encourage him in this project. The overthrow of the Nea- 
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politan Government, the revolutionary spirit which more or 
less prevails over all Italy, and the doubtful state of France 
itself, must excite his attention, and clearly show that a crisis 
is fast approaching, if not already arrived, when his escape 
would be productive of important consequences. That his 
partisans are active can not be doubted ; and if he be ever 
willing to hazard the attempt, he will never allow such an 
opportunity to escape. You will therefore exert all your at- 
tention in watching his proceedings, and call upon the Ad- 
miral to use his utmost vigilance, as upon the navy so much 
must ultimately depend. 

“Jn what shape and in what manner this attempt will be 
made, I can not judge, but I am satisfied this storm will not 
pass over unnoticed at Longwood. General Bonaparte has 
money at command; he has partisans in abundance; he has 
means of communication which your regulations may occa- 
sionally intercept, but can not entirely prevent; the times 
are most favorable for the attempt; and, without thinking 
that he habitually courts a hazardous enterprise, I can not 
persuade myself that he will shrink from one which, if suc- 
cessful, must now promise such important results.” 


And in a private letter to Sir Hudson Lowe written a few 
days previously Lord Bathurst said— 


‘You will receive a dispatch from me respecting the prob- 
ability of General Bonaparte’s attempting an escape. You 
are at liberty to show it 2 eatenso to the Admiral; indeed, I 
have written it in a great measure for that purpose, as it will 
enable you to take a review with him of all the different ways 
by which Bonaparte may atternpt his escape, and the best 
means therefore of preventing it. I am strongly impressed 
with the idea that very much depends upon the navy. I 
have not the honor of being acquainted with the Admiral, 
but it is possible he may feel a greater security than the pres- 
ent crisis may admit, and this instruction will enable you to 
excite his attention without exposing you to the imputation 
of being unnecessarily alarmed.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


PROGRESS OF NAPOLEON’S FATAL ILLNESS—LONG CONVERSA- 
TION BETWEEN THE GOVERNOR AND COUNT MONTHOLON— 
BONAPARTE’S OPINION OF ANTOMMARCHI—NOTES DICTATED 
BY HIM FOR SIR HUDSON LOWE—THE NEW HOUSE AND IRON 
RAILING——BONAPARTE’S OBJECTION TO MEDICINE—NOVEL 
MODE OF TAKING EXERCISE—SIR HUDSON LOWE INSISTS 
THAT THE ORDERLY OFFICER SHALL SEE NAPOLEON—THE 
LATTER CONSENTS TO BE VISITED BY DR. ARNOTT—DR. AN- 
TOMMARCHI APPLIES FOR LEAVE TO RETURN TO EUROPE— 
PRESENT OF BOOKS BY NAPOLEON TO THE 20TH REGIMENT 
—INCREASE OF HIS MALADY. 


THE commencement of the year 1821, the last of Na- 
poleon’s existence, found him weakened and suffering. His 
attendants became anxious, but still no immediate danger 
was apprehended, and he continued to take drives in the 
neighborhood of Longwood, but was observed to require as- 
sistance in getting in and out of the carriage. The mortal 
disease of which he died had already taken firm hold of him, 
and few more painful maladies can be conceived. It was a 
scirrhous cancer of the stomach, which by a slow process of 
ulceration corroded the coat of that organ, and rendered it 
unfit to perform its functions. This explains the frequent 
vomitings and the loss of appetite, with other symptoms which 
accompanied his illness. 

Dr. Short, Physician to the Forces, had lately arrived at 
St. Helena, and his services were offered in addition to those 
of Dr. Arnott, but no answer appears to have been sent to 
the proposal. And yet Bonaparte had no confidence in An- 
tommarchi, who was in truth wholly unequal to the situation. 
In one of the orderly officer’s reports this month he said that 
Napoleon had been very angry with the doctor, because the 
pills which he had been taking for some time past had lost 
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their proper effect. This might be very hard upon Antom- 
marchi, for the same result would very probably have hap- 
pened if he had possessed first-rate skill in his profession; but 
Napoleon was getting tired of him, and wished to have another 
physician sent out in his place. And he was equally dissatis- 
fied with the poor old Abbé Buonavita, who was no theolo- 
gian, and quite unfit to hold converse on religious subjects 
with the keenest intellect of the age, or answer the questions 
of such a skeptic as Napoleon Bonaparte.!_ The wishes of 
‘the exile on these points were made known to Sir Hudson 
Lowe by Count Montholon in the course of a long and inter- 
esting conversation he had with him on the 27th of January. 
The Count said that he was charged to request that the Abbé 
Buonavita might be replaced by a priest from Europe, and 
that a physician might also be sent out, as well as successors 
for Count Bertrand and himself; but that Bonaparte particu- 
larly desired that his family might be entirely excluded from 
all interference whatever in the choice of any of them. He 
had great reason to complain of the choice they had made in 
the persons last sent to St. Helena. The Count said that it 
perhaps was not so much the fault of the family, as of the 
position in which they were placed, in an ecclesiastical state, 
where they could not act with sufficient independence in mak- 
ing a selection. Besides, they had no relations with Paris, to 
enable them to make a good choice. Bonaparte wished, there- 
fore, to leave it entirely to the decision of the King of France 
and his Ministers, as he thought none could choose for him 
better than the French Government, the present Ministry 
being composed of persons nearly all of whom had served 
him in the same offices, and who so well knew his habits 
and disposition ; for instance, there was Pasquier, who had 
been ten years his minister, with whom he confidentially con- 
versed every day for hours, and discussed the characters of 
people; Monier was another who knew him perfectly, as well 
as Ségur, Simeon, Daru; and Latour-Maubourg, at this time 
Minister at War, who served with him for twenty-four years 


* The Abbé Buonavita quitted St. Helena for Europe before Bona- 
parte’s death. 
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up to 1814, who had been his aid-de-camp, had accompa 
nied him to Egypt, and whose fortune he had made. There 
was De Cazes himself, once his private secretary, who knew 
him intimately for several years, and who was in possession 
of many secrets known to none but himself. 

At a previous period Count Montholon had described the 
new-comers in the following flattering terms: “The Abbé 
san only speak of, Mexico; Antommarchi of medicine; and 
Vignali is perfectly ignorant.” 

With regard to a priest, Montholon said that Bonaparte 
wanted a man of education and learning, a theologian, with 
whom he could maintain arguments in theology, who would 
answer all his questions on religious matters in cases which 
required to be examined and sounded to their depths; one 
who was perfectly versed in the history of religion, and capa- 
ble of acting as a guide to him in the perusal of the Scerip- 
tures; able to convince and satisfy his mind upon points where 
he felt doubts. He wished him to be from forty to fifty years 
of age, a man of erudition; for as to Buonavita, he was in- 
capable of discussing any religious pomt, and had never studied ; 
he was, in fact, totally ignorant and without education. Na- 
poleon, the Count said, was not satisfied without explanations 
on every point; he wished to fathom every thing, and had 
lately observed to him, ‘Although I feel myself growing 
weaker and weaker every day, and am extremely ill, I am 
not yet brought to bay in a state to require the succor of 
religion ; still, if I found myself reduced to that plight, is 
it to a person like that I could address myself to become en- 
lightened and obtain spiritual aid? Who knows? Voltaire 
himself asked for the consolations of religion before his death, 
and perhaps I also might find much comfort and relief in the 
society of an ecclesiastic capable of inspiring in me a taste for 
religious conversation, who might render me devout.” 

As to the young priest Vignali, Montholon said, when he 
came out to St. Helena he could neither read nor write, though 
he was now studying very hard, and making great efforts. 
With respect to Dr. Antommarchi, he was a good anatomist, 
and perhaps a good surgeon also; but he was very ignorant. 
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He had not even finished his studies when he came to the 
island, and had never been in society. As Napoleon must 
know every thing, and have his mquiries satisfactorily an- 
swered, which Antommarchi could not do, he had taken a 
dislike to him. Besides, added the Count, his manners were 
too frivolous and presuming; he had begun by giving him- 
self a good deal of importance, and on his arrival believed 
that the whole island was at his command. There could be 
no difficulty in making a selection of a proper person; Paris 
abounded with physicians of the highest reputation, and the 
Ministers of the King of France might easily procure one. 

With respect to the successors of Count Bertrand and him- 
self, proceeded Montholon, one was required to be an officer, 
and General Drouot was the person preferred. He was a man 
of great means, talent, and information, had been long near 
Bonaparte, had followed him 1o Elba, and was the person, 
of all others, best adapted for the situation. 

The Governor here remarked, that he thought the British 
Government would readily consent to General Drouot’s com- 
ing to St. Helena. On which the Count said that, if Drouot 
did not agree to it, some other general officer.(but one of the 
two must be an officer), should be selected who had served 
with Bonaparte, and who had a knowledge of his disposition 
and character. 

As to the second person, he might be a civilian, and even 
a person who had been once an ecclesiastic, who had been 
one of Napoleon’s Councilors of State or Chamberlains, or an 
old confidential friend, who might have been intimate with 
Bonaparte when he was an officer of artillery at the com- 
mencement of his career; provided he was accomplished, a 
man of literature, of talent, and of gravity, and of whom he 
could make a companion, it was all he required. 

The conversation then turned upon the new house, which 
was all but ready for Bonaparte’s reception, and Montholon 
said they were much in want of a new bookcase, for they had 
about 2700 volumes, of which nearly half were lying on the 
floor, and heaped up on the top of the existing bookcases. 
This shows that there was no dearth of literature at Longwood 
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On the 30th of January Count Montholon wrote to the 
, Governor, and said, he sent some notes which he “ was 
charged” to address to him on the subject of their recent con- 
versation. They were the following : 


“1. The Emperor Napoleon is ill, and can never experi- 
ence any alleviation in this island. He has need of the air 
of Europe, and requires this year mineral waters. He has long 
been a prey to the most cruel agony. 

“2, Signor Antommarchi, his surgeon, is insufficient to 
afford him succor in his actual state of illness; he desires to 
have one of the physicians of his old maison de santé at Paris, 
or one of those who have served in the army as physician in 
chief to the forces (Médecin en Chef de Corps d’Armée), and 
more than forty-five years of age. Messrs. Degenette, Perey, 
and especially M. Larrey, would be able to designate the 
medical man whom they judged worthy to gain the confi- 
dence of the invalid. 

“3, He will receive with pleasure any one who may have 
been attached to his person, and especially the Dues de Vicence, 
de Rovigo, the Counts de Ségur, de Montesquion, Darn, 
Drouot, de Turenne, and the literary men Barons Denon, and 
Arnauld. 

“The part taken by Lord Bathurst in addressing himself 
to Cardinal Fesch at Rome, which appeared prudent, has 
proved a failure by reason of the surveillance exercised over 
all the members of his family and the impossibility of their 
corresponding with France. Every thing that is necessary 
to do can be done only by the direct intervention of the En- 
glish or French Government. 

“ Le GENERAL Comre DE Montuoton. 

* Lonewoop, January 30, 1821.” 


These notes were returned the next day to Count Montho- 
lon, with the following reply : 


‘The instructions under which the Governor is acting place 
him under the indispensable necessity of returning the inclosed 
paper on account of the use in it of the imperial title. The 
Governor had already the honor of acquainting Count Mon- 
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tholon that he should not fail to make known to the British 
Government the propositions which formed the subject of his 
communication to the Governor on the 27th instant, and the 
Governor now desires to add, that he shall not omit to avail 
himself of the more specific information which the inclosed 
paper has conveyed upon some of the points that were then 
spoken of, to render the report to his Government regarding 
them as full and as exact as possible. H. Lowe. 
“ PiantaTion House, January 31, 1821.” 


During February Bonaparte was attacked with constant 
sickness, and he had great difficulty in keeping any food upon 
his stomach. Meat jelly made of veal was what he most 
easily retained, and when this was discovered some was ini- 
mediately sent for his use from Plantation House, and a cook 
was also dispatched by the Governor to Longwood who made 
excellent soup, of which Bonaparte partook and relished it very 
much. Count Montholon told Captain Lutyens ‘it was so good 
the d—d doctor would not let the Emperor eat much of it.” 

On the 15th Sir Hudson Lowe wrote to Lord Bathurst and 
said—‘‘ Having asked further some questions of the orderly 
officer, I have been informed by him that the servants of the 
house say General Bonaparte eats very frequently, but little at 
a time, and at very irregular intervals ; sometimes calling for 
soup when he wakes in the night-time. He walks unassisted 
when in his garden. One of his servants, Noverraz, is fre- 
quently employed in shooting doves for him of which he is 
said to be fond.” 

On the 19th the orderly officer reported — About half-past 
four yesterday evening I was coming from the stables on horse- 
back, when I met General Bonaparte, leaning on Count Mon- 
tholon’s arm, walking toward the stables. I took off my hat, 
which the General returned by taising his on his head. He 
looked very pale and languid. I see no alteration in his ap- 
.pearance for the better since I last had a good view of him. 
They then drove round the wood in the phaeton, and returned 
in about three quarters of an hour. Count Montholon requested 
I would return his thanks for the jelly.” 
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In the course of conversation at Longwood, where Sir Hud- 
son Lowe had gone on the 10th of February, to call upon 
Count Montholon, the Governor said he heped the new house 
would be found convenient and comfortable, if they were dis- 
posed to occupy it (si l’on est disposé a l’occuper.) 

The Count replied—“‘ The house appears to me very com- 
fortable, and convenient, and I confess I am astonished that 
you have succeeded in erecting such a building in so short a 
time and in so perfect a manner with the few materials to be 
found in this island.” He added that he hoped there would 
be no objection to taking possession of it, and that indeed he 
believed’ there would be no real obstacle ; for his own part, 
he was extremely desirous on every account that it should be 
occupied. He said that the floors of that part of the old house 
occupied by Bonaparte were in so rotten a state, that in some 
parts the boards broke under the feet in walking, and that 
his own rooms, when compared to that portion of the house, 
were superb. He then spoke of the plantations, and men- 
tioned the success of their attempts in transplanting trees of 
considerable growth, peach-trees in particular, and even sev- 
eral oaks of some size, and suggested that similar means 
should be adopted for procuring shade near the new building. 

In another conversation on the 16th Count Montholon said 
that Bonaparte’s great objection to the iron railing was, that 
it came up too close to the left of the new house. Had it 
been further off nothing would éver have been heard about the 
matter ; on the contrary, Bonaparte would have been glad of 
it, as forming a secure fence against the cattle, and prevent- 
ing the curious from intruding beyond it. He remarked that, 
on its arrival at St. Helena from England, O'Meara hurried up 
from town to tell Bonaparte that a ship had just arrived 
loaded with “400,000 livres” of iron railings, for the purpose 
of hemming him in and inclosing his house within fifteen 
yards distance all round ; in fact, to form an iron cage round 
him.! That, in consequence of this, when Napoleon saw the 


1 “ Soon after the iron railings arrived here, and began to be landed, 
Mr. O’Meara told me that General Bonaparte had heard of it, and im- 
mediately complained that they were going to make an iron cage for 
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railing being put up along tke lawn in front of the new build- 
ing, he became exasperated, exclaiming, ‘‘ There is the cage. 
O’Meara was right. I am going to be imprisoned within an 
iron railing ’’ The Count said that he had, however, reasoned. 
so much with him on the subject, that it was no longer to the 
railing itself he objected, but to its being so near the house ; 
that, provided he had a space inclosed, so that the new house 
would stand in a more central part of the grounds, he would 
have no objection to the whole of such extent being surrounded 
with the railing. There would be some little additions re- 
quired in the interior of the building, all, however, connected 
with the personal comfort or convenience of Generdl Bona- 
parte ; he could not exactly tell what they might be ; but the 
Governor said he would be happy to do any thing in his 
power to render the dwelling as convenient as possible for 
General Bonaparte, and that he would inspect the ground 
and see what could be done as to the inclosure. He had al- 
ready planned an inclosure such as Count Montholon spoke of. 

The Count observed that Bonaparte would himself look 
about the place and see what could be done, or what he might 
desire to have done, in regard to making some little gardens 
about the new house, in compensation, as it were, for those he 
should lose about the old house. 

“The only thing now which annoys,” added Montholon, 
“is the six o’clock sentries” (meaning those at sunset), “for 
at that hour when he feels well he wishes to walk out.) So 


him; but he (Mr. O’Meara) had explained to General Bonaparte, with- 
out my having even spoken to him before on the subject, that the railing 
was precisely of the same description as that put up in the front of gen- 
tlemen’s houses in England (which it really is), and that General Bo- 
naparte had become quite satisfied after this explanation had been given 
to him. I preserved no note of this conversation with Mr. O’Meara, 
but can attest that it not only occurred as above related, but that Mr. 
O'Meara at the time spoke in such a way as to impress me with the 
idea he had entirely removed all objection to the railing; and in fact I 
have ascribed the silence observed by him on this subject, in the differ- 
ent libels against me, to his recollection of this conversation.” — Note 
by Sir Hudson Lowe. 

* “Count Montholon’s objection appeared here to be made on the 
supposition that the sentries were to be posted round the iron railing 
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long as he continues unwell, it is of little consequence, because 
at that hour he will ‘be in bed; but not so when he finds 
himself able to walk out in the evening.”’ He said that, with” 
respect to the sentries at nine o’clock at night, Bonaparte 
was quite indifferent on that subject ; they had formerly con- 
ceived it would be very pleasant to walk about during the 
fine nights, but now they found it was not to be done without 
injury to health, and Bonaparte had entirely surrendered his 
former opinion on that point ; the sentries might be planted 
close to the very wall of the house at nine o'clock and he would 
be perfectly satisfied. 

However much he might try to conceal the fact, there is 
no doubt that Bonaparte took great interest in the arrange- 
ment of the house and grounds at his intended new abode, 
and through Count Montholon made several] suggestions in the 
way of improvement. In one of these, however, he was 
rather inconsiderate. After allowing the work to be so far 
completed before he hinted at any desired change, Montholon 
told the Governor that Napoleon wished, as the quickest way 
of procuring shade, that a trellis-work, such as had been made 
in the sma] garden near the old house, might be constructed 
in front of the new building, to cross over the terrace down 
to the trees, and that the part of the lawn next the terrace 
might be brought down by a gentle slope to the trees, and 
also that the iron railing might be removed. 

The Governor remarked that this plan would involve im- 
mense work, and was what he had not contemplated ; it would 
be rendering vain the long and laborious task which the for- 
mation of the terrace in its present shape had involved. He 
would have attended with pleasure to any suggestion on this 
point, and readily taken into consideration the proposals now 
made by the Count had they been communicated to him while 
the work was in progress; but it was now too late to urge 


after sunset ; but it was not my intention to place them round it until 
nine o’clock at night, having already designed an external cordon for 
those after sunset, so as not to incommode General Bonaparte by their 
observation during the very short time that any twilight prevails.”— 
Note by Sir Hudson Lowe. 
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these objections. He said he had sent plans to Longwood to 

Montholon himself, desiring an opinién on them before the 
--building was begun, as he was anxious to attend as much as 

possible to their wishes, but no answer had been returned. 

The Count replied that it was very true that the plans 
had been sent for inspection to Longwood, but unfortunately 
they had not understood each other; and by his gesture and 
a half-suppressed Jamentation he appeared to wish it to be 
understood that it had not been his fault, although he was 
not at liberty to discuss the subject then. He said, however, 
that nobody was more desirous to take possession of the new 
building than Bonaparte himself, who often asked, ‘“‘ Who 
can have a greater interest in seeing that I occupy it than 
myself? Is it not plain that I must wish to be lodged 
in a good house rather thau remain in a bad one? Is it 
not I who will gain the most?” ‘He feels obliged,” contin- 
ued the Count, “ to the English Government for having caused 
to be built for him such a house, and to you for the pains you 
have taken in its construction. Napoleon, however,” added 
Montholon, “considered the old house with the gardens ad- 
joining it preferable to the new one, if it remained without 
the adoption of his suggestions; and he said, ‘ Why, then, 
should I leave the place I now occupy to go into another less 
pleasant to me?” 

Montholon then mentioned another ebjection—the position 
of the orderly officer's quarters, which he wished to be re- 
moved further off. After a long and amicable conversation, 
the Governor on leaving said he would take into consideration 
all that had. been mentioned to him. 

A few days afterward the Governor informed Count Mon- 
tholon that he had decided upon including the whole space 
in front of the new house containing trees within the inclo- 
sure; and ample space would be afforded for laying out the 
grounds either in gardens or any other desirable mode. The 
Governor then alluded to the “ grille,” or iron railing, and 
said that, if he understood the Count rightly he had stated 
that the objection was not against the railing itself, but 
against its too great proximity to the house, and that, so long 
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as it was placed at a sufficient distance from the building, it 
would not be objected to. The Count replied that the Gov- 
ernor had perfectly understood him—the objection was that 
it was too near the house. He said that Bonaparte always 
took his stand on the principle that he had hitherto enjoyed 
an inclosure of a certain extent about his house, and when 
he found that distance reduced to 15 or 20 toises! he opposed 
it. “ Why,” he asked, “should I make such a sacrifice ?” 
Their object was in all cases to gain whatever they could, 
and not to lose any advantage they already possessed—to 
surrender nothing without obtaining an equivalent. 

As a further illustration of this line of policy, Montholon 
mentioned that Bonaparte had also acted on the same princi- 
ple with regard to the orderly officer. He had remarked, 
“This officer is now at a distance of fifteen toises from my 
apartments, and his rooms at the new building at three toises 
only: why should I give up that space, and let him thus 
gain twelve toises upon me?” Had the new house, however, 
been so constructed as to have put the same distance between 
the orderly officer’s rooms and those of Bonaparte as at present 
existed, he would not have spoken a word on the subject. 
He considered him in fact as the officer of the guard, and 
they had never been inconvenienced by either—he knew that 
where there were guards there must be officers. 

The Governor having inquired why Bonaparte did not 
take possession of the new house, which would be found so 
much more comfortable during the bad weather that then 
prevailed, the Count replied that for two days Napoleon had 
been confined to his bed by an attack of fever. He said that 
he would not take any medicine, notwithstanding all their 
entreaties and efforts to induce him, and that he (Montholon) 
had been the whole day trying to persuade him to take a 
dose of castor oil, but he could not prevail upon him to do so. 
“You have no idea,” added the Count, ‘‘ what a bad patient 


1 «“ The difference arises as follows:—The garden, being about 100 
to ses in depth, lay in front of the old house, whereas it is in the rear 
of the new one. The space in the rear of the old house was not even 
15 toises.”—WNote by Sir Hudson Lowe 
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he is; he is worse than an infant two years old—one can do 
nothing with him.” He also stated that the last time they 
were out together in the carriage his mind began to wander, 
and he spoke incoherently. Dr. Antommarchi had told him 
that he perceived during the night that there was an inco- 
herence in all that he said, and that he was much struck 
with it. The Count then said that Bonaparte was extremely 
ill ; his mental and bodily powers were equally depressed ; he 
was in the last degree of weakness, and in a state of perfect 
prostration, from which he could not be roused. 

The Governor asked why some other medical men were not 
called in, and a consultation held in his case. The Count 
said he had frequently and earnestly urged hirn to do so. 
That very day, or the preceding, he had strongly pressed him 
to have recourse to further medical advice, but he obstinately 
refused—not, however, because he felt any objection to see | 
English medical men, but he said that, as he could not keep 
any thing on his stomach in the shape of food, he was much 
less likely to retain medicine, and their assistance could there- 
fore be of no use. He had taken such a dislike to Antom- 
marchi in consequence of the medicine he had given him, 
that he could not now bear the sight of him, and it was only 
by stealth that he (Montholon) could get him into his roo:n. 
He made Antommarchi slip in now and then, when he 
thought it was necessary he should see him, for he would not 
allow him to be called. Bonaparte said that it was owing 
to the medicine he had taken that he was so ill. 

Reverting to the state of Napoleon’s mind; the Count said 
it was not to be wondered at after his tremendous fall, and 
considering the height from which he had been precipitated, 
of which the bare idea was enough to crush and overwhelm ; 
and then that frightful captivity—that hopeless exile—to 
which no limit could be seen! He remarked that Napoleon 
was at first supported by the hope of some change—thinking 
that the British Government might after a certain time re- 
rnove him from St. Helena, which hope his attendants had 
always buoyed up; but he had seen two, three, four, five 
years expire without any appearance of a change, and he 
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now sank under it. He had himself said, a short time ago, 
“There is no more oil in the lamp.” Dr. Antommarchi’s 
opinion, added the Count, was that Bonaparte’s principal 
malady consisted in the organs of digestion and the heart, 
neither of which performed their due functions ; his stomach 
was incapable of producing digestion, and his heart did not 
excite a sufficiently quick circulation of the blood. This last, 
however, was not a recent complaint—the circulation of the 
blood had always been defective with him. About twenty 
years ago Corvisart had predicted to him it would in the 
course of time become a disease, and when Napoleon was 
complaining to him of his being so meagre, he had said, 
‘* Do not desire to become fat ; you will be so too soon, and 
will have cause to regret it.” He was then a General, and 
Corvisart observed, ‘‘ While you are actively employed, and 
you continue to take the same exercise to which you have 
been hitherto habituated, you will keep away the disease ; 
but when you become engaged ‘dans le travail de cabinet’— 
when you must devote a great part of your time to sedentary 
employment—you will grow too fat, and this will be owing 
to the want of a free circulation of blood.” And so, said 
Montholon, it proved ;—from the time of his being made 
First Consul, but particularly after he became Emperor, he 
rapidly increased in corpulency : his blood flowed in so slug- 
gish a manner now, that sometimes his pulse could scarcely 
be felt even in the arteries, and it produced an icy coldness in 
the extremities. Dr. Antommarchi had found out for some 
time a remedy for the coldness in his lower limbs, but it had 
returned within the last two or three days, and reached half- 
way up above the knees. In order to restore the circulation 
he was obliged to use hot towels and flannels, heated to such 
a degree that his attendants could scarcely even touch them, 
and yet he himself scarcely felt them, and it was not until 
the application of six or seven of these that the usual degree 
of circulation was re-established. It was this slow circula- 
tion of blood, said Montholon, which made him so calm. 
His indifference and apathy to every thing had now become 
so great that the newspapers, the late publications, and hooks 
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recently arrived, which would some time ago have proved so 
interesting to him, scarcely attracted a moment’s attention. 
He had also been losing his memory for the last twelve 
months. 

As the Governor was taking leave he renewed an offer he 
had previously made of sending any thing from Plantation. 
House which he thought Bonaparte might feel inclined to 
take. For this the Count gratefully returned his thanks, 
saying, “1 am perfectly sensible of your obliging offer, and 
fully persuaded of the attention you are disposed to manifest 
on this occasion.” 

On the 18th of March Sir Hudson Lowe wrote to Lord 
Bathurst and said— 


“JT. yesterday heard of an extraordinary way in which 
General Bonaparte has of late contrived to take riding exer- 
cise within doors, mounted on a species of hobby. It ap- 
pears that in his billiard-room, which has remained closed 
for some time to all English persons, there is a beam fixed in 
such way as to admit of another being suspended in balance 
across it, at one extremity of which a weight is placed equal 
to that of General Bonaparte’s person, and at the other end 
a saddle. This saddle General Bonaparte mounts, and raises 
himself up and down by the movement of his feet in touching 
the ground at his pleasure. The person who gave this inform- 
ation is Mr. Darling, the upholsterer in attendance at Long- 
wood, and to whose admission to any part of the house there 
has rarely been any objection made. He had heard of this 
contrivance from a Chinese mechanic employed about the 
house, and made an effort to get into the billiard-room, but 
could not succeed. There is still room therefore for some 
doubt regarding the description, but I give it as it has been 
related to me in the first instance.” 


In another dispatch of the 24th Sir Hudson wrote— 


“The Marquis de Montchenu showed to me a few days 
since part of a letter he was writing, giving an account of 
Count Montholon’s last conversation with him, wherein, 
speaking of the conspiracy which had been detected last year, 
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he observed it was General Bonaparte’s opinion, the object 
of the conspirators, if they had succeeded in their attempt 
against the Bourbons, would have been to call either Eugene 
Beauharnois or his (Bonaparte’s) son to the throne of France. 
He thought Eugene however the least likely, as it was known 
he possessed a certain firmness of character, and would en- 
deavor to maintain the position in which he might be placed. 
His son, therefore, he believed, would have been fixed upon, 
because this would have afforded the opportunity for the for- 
mation of a regency, and he could almost name those persons 
who were likely to have composed it. They would unite their 
efforts together to bring about the régime of 1793. It would 
then be found there was no occasion for a king, ‘et puis on 
assassinera mon fils.’ ” 


In addition to his mortal malady, Bonaparte had for several 
days this month a sharp attack of fever, and on the 24th 
Captain Lutyens reported that Count Montholon had told him 
that he had done every thing in his power to persuade the in- 
valid to see Dr. Arnott. He had even gone on his knees to 
him on the subject, but Napoleon replied, ‘‘ No! No!” 

Dr. Arnott, however, went the next day to Longwood, but 
could not see either Bonaparte or Dr. Antommarchi. - He 
had only an interview with Count Montholon, who told him 
that Antommarchi called the disease a gastric intermittent 
fever. 

On the 28th the orderly officer reported that Madame Ber- 
trand informed him that since the fever came on again that 
morning Bonaparte had refused to take any medicine from 
the doctor, and said he would not take any more ; he would 
leave his illness to nature, and he made the priest Vignali 
feel his pulse, ‘‘ which she thought perfect madness.” 

As several days had elapsed since the orderly officer had 
seen Bonaparte, it became necessary to take steps for accom- 
plishing this object, as to which the Governor’s positive in- 
structions from the English Government left him no discre- 
tion. And it was obviously right that he should not content 
himself merely with the assertions of the foreign attendants 
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at Longwood, after having been so often deceived by them in 
many ways. Sir Thomas Reade therefore wrote on the 29th 
to Captain Lutyens a letter by order of the Governor, in 
which he said— 


“Tf General Bonaparte is really so ill as Dr. Antommarchi 
and Count Montholon have represented him to be, it is an 
act of humanity on their part to insist upon calling in other 
medical advice ; and it will be regarded as a criminal neg- 
lect at the same time on the part of his medical adviser, 
while he is represented to be in such danger, to delay calling 
in other medical assistance to him wntzl to-morrow. 

“It is your duty to insist, after what has been said to you 
of General Bonaparte’s illness, upon having an opportunity 
afforded to you of seeing him, if an English medical person is 
not admitted to him.” 


Sir Hudson Lowe himself called on Count Montholon the 
next day, and had a long conversation with him on the sub- 
ject. He told him that it had now become necessary there 
should be no further delay on his part in performing his duty ; 
and therefore, if either the orderly officer or a British medical 
officer, was not allowed an early opportunity of seeing Bona- 
parte, he was determined to adopt such measures as would 
enable him to obtain the requisite information with regard to 
his presence. He said he should regret exceedingly being 
compelled to have recourse to any measure of coercion, but 
he was resolved no longer to postpone obtaining proof of his 
presence. He had abstained from pressing the point until he 
had fully made up his mind on the subject, but, having done 
so, he had called upon the Count for the purpose of making 
known to him in the most formal and official manner his final 
decision, but it would give him infinite pleasure if he could 
attain his object without havimg recourse to disagreeable 
means. 

Sir Hudson then left, but again returned in the afternoon, 
and stated that the India ships were waiting for a signal from 
him before they sailed, and it was therefore necessary that 
Bonaparte should be seen, in order that the signal might be 
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made for their departure, and Dr. Arnott was then waiting in 
attendance at Longwood. Count Montholon said this was a 
thing which could not be done in an hour ; it was necessary 
to combine some plan to endeavor if possible to persuade Bo- 
naparte to see Dr. Arnott; it was impossible he could at once 
go into his room and abruptly deliver to him the communica- 
tion made by the Governor. In order to devise some means 
of effecting it, he had, immediately after the Governor quit- 
ted him in the morning, gone down to Count Bertrand to con- 
fer with him on the subject, and they had agreed to unite 
their efforts, and use all the arguments they could possibly 
urge, to induce Bonaparte to admit a British medical officer 
tosee him. He therefore trusted the Governor would not press 
the matter at present, but would give them the whole day ; 
and it was only four-and-twenty hours longer he asked for. 
The Governor replied that, although he had already detained 
the ships one day, he would take upon himself to detain them 
till the next morning, and would not therefore insist upon 
carrying it into effect that day, but he would not postpone it 
further ; the ships must sail to-morrow. 

After some further conversation Sir Hudson asked why the 
orderly officer could not have a view of Napoleon through his 
windows, or why he could not be taken to the door of his 
roon? The Count replied that it would be of no use, as the 
bed was so low, and in such a situation, that it could not be 
seen from the windows; and as for going to the door, it would 
be of no avail, for the room was constantly kept so dark 
during the day as well as night, that Napoleon could not 
be seen without a light, and he would only allow a lantern 
cased in paper to be brought into his room, giving just suffi- 
cient light to distinguish him at the side of the bed; the 
light being so painful to his eyes that he could noi bear it. 

The firmness of the Governor had the desired effect and in 
his report next day the orderly officer stated— 


“T was waiting for Count Montholon to get up this morn- 
ing, -when he sent for me before he was dressed. He told 
me he had been endeavoring to fix upon some plan to enable 
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me to have a view of General Bonaparte, and that he had 
last night consulted with Marchand, and they had agreed that, 
if I appeared in the garden in front of the bedchambers, they 
would, if possible, cause me to see him, by means of leaving 
the blinds a little open. I accordingly repaired to the garden, 
when Count Montholon, who was in the act of shutting the 
bedroom venetians, came out to me, and told me to look 
through a window, the venetian and curtain of which he had 
purposely left a little open; he observed to me that General 
Bonaparte was then actually being assisted from one bed to the 
other. I looked as he desired, and perceived General Bonaparte, 
leaning on Dr. Antommarchi, come from the inside room, and 
heard him get into the bed of the room in which I looked.” 


A further and still more important point was now gained 
in the consent of Napoleon to see Dr. Arnott. Count Montho- 
lon told the latter that Bonaparte wished him to attend pro- 
fessionally, on condition that he would treat him in every re- 
spect as he would any other patient. Dr. Arnott replied that 
he would not treat him in any other manner, such being the 
known wish of the Governor. When this was communicated 
to Sir Hudson Lowe he immediately expressed his approval, 
and informed Dr. Arnott that, with respect to giving bulletins, 
none would be required by him, unless under circumstances 
which could not then be well foreseen. If, however, they 
were called for, information would be given of it. 

Dr. Arnott was admitted to Napoleon’s bedside for the first 
time on the night of the 1st of April. He had been dining 
with the orderly officer, and at half past ten Dr. Antommarchi 
came in and asked him to visit Bonaparte. Dr. Arnott says, 
“T went with him, and I was walked into a dark room 
where General Bonaparte was in bed. The room was dark, 
so that I could not see him, but I felt him or some one else. 
I examined his pulse and state of skin. I perceived there was 
considerable debility, but nothing that indicated immediate 
danger. 

Knowing as we do now the dreadful malady which was 
wasting the illustrious exile away, and the imminent danger 
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in which he at this time was, it is certainly strange that Dr. 
Arnott did not for some time entertain apprehensions of a fatal 
result. On the 6th of April we find Sir Thomas Reade say- 
ing in a letter to the Governor—‘ Dr. Arnott informed me that 
he had never found him, during any of his visits, in the state 
in which he had been described by Dr. Antommarchi. From 
what I could learn generally, out of Dr. Arnott’s conversation, 
he appears to think that General Bonaparte is not affected 
with any serious complaint, probably more mental than any 
other. Count Bertrand had asked him his opinion of General 
Bonaparte: he told him that he saw no danger whatever. 
During his visit this morning he recommended General Bona- 
parte to rise and get shaved. He replied he was too weak at 
present, that he would shave when he was a little stronger. 
He always preferred shaving himself. His beard is very long, 
and Dr. Arnott describes his looks in consequence to be hor- 
rible. I inquired if he appeared much emaciated? His reply 
was in these words: ‘No; I feel his pulse frequently, and he 
has as stout a wrist, with as much flesh upon his arm, as I 
have, neither does his face appear to have fallen away much. 
I see nothing very particular in his appearance except his 
color, which is very pallid—cadaverous. I saw him vomit 
this morning, which is the only extraordinary thing I have 
observed ; he did not, however, vomit much’ ” 

But still more strange was the conduct of Dr. Antommar- 
chi. He did not disguise his opinion that Napoleon was in 
a precarious state, and yet at this very time he applied for | 
leave to return to Europe. On the 9th of April he called at 
Plantation House, and, finding that the Governor was not at 
home, he told Major Gorrequer that he had come for the pur- 
pose of speaking to him upon a subject personal to ‘himself. 
As he found it impossible to afford the aids of his profession 
at Longwood, he had determined to apply for permission to 
return to Europe. Major Gorrequer offered to accompany 
him to James Town, where he could see Sir Hudson Lowe, 
and they went together. On the road the doctor observed, 
that on engaging to come out to St. Helena he had hoped to 
render some service. If, therefore, he had been able to afford 
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bis professional assistance, he would most willingly have staid 
so long.as he was useful; but as he found that he was of 
no use he felt most anxious to return to Europe; he would 
there resume his literary and professional studies, and com- 
plete the work he was then occupied in publishing, which 
could not be so well done during his absence as if he himself 
were superintending the publication, particularly the execu- 
tion of the engravings. The book, he said, was a valuable 
one, and would form his whole patrimony, for whatever the 
sale of it produced was all he had to depend upon. 

On arriving at the Castle in James Town, Dr. Antommar- 
chi told the Governor that, finding his assistance was of no 
use at Longwood, he had waited upon him to request permis- 
sion to return to Europe. The Governor replied, that it was a 
request that required deliberation on his part; he regretted to 
find that at this particular moment, when so much benefit 
was to be expected from the joint advice of himself and Dr. 
Arnott, he should have decided on making such a demand, 
Antommarchi declared that no feeling whatever toward Dr. 
Arnott had influenced him in making this request: they act- 
ed in the completest accord, and concurred fully on every 
point. Dr. Arnott was an upright man, and he hoped he 
himself was so likewise, but, as he found himself of no use, 
his continuance at Longwood could be of no advantage. He 
then adverted to the unpleasantness of his situation, on ac- 
count of the temper of Bonaparte, and the services required 
of him, more like the attendance of a menial, assigning this 
also as a motive for wishing to return to Europe, “e di scio- 
gliere il nodo de’ legami.” The Governor replied, ‘‘ But Sig- 
nor Professor, it is necessary always to consider the tempera- 
ment of the patient (il genio della persona) and circumstances 
of the case.”’ 

Dr. Antommarchi said that, placed under the circum- 
stances in which he felt himself there, it was best for him to 
return home, to attend to his own personal affairs, to pursue 
his literary occupations, and complete the work he had un- 
dertaken, which he was very desirous of doing. He therefore 
begged that the Governor would permit him, as soon as con- 
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venient, to leave the island.. The only answer given by Sir 
Hudson Lowe was, that it was a demand of a nature that 
required deliberation, and that he must refer it to England. 

An incident occurred on the 14th which might we think, 
have been treated differently by the Governor, and with re- 
spect to which he seems to have acted under an overstrained 
sense of duty. Dr. Arnott had pressed his refractory patient 
very strongly to take some medicine, on which Napoleon 
good-humoredly said that he must not urge him to do a 
thing in the same manner as he would one of the soldiers of 
the 20th (Dr. Arnott’s) regiment, and immediately afterward 
he began to praise the British soldiers, and said he would 
send the officers of the 20th Coxe’s “ Life of Marlborough,” 
which had been presented to him by the ‘Hon. Robert Spen- 
cer.. The volumes were accordingly sent to the orderly offi- 
cer’s room, and Dr. Arnott explained the object of the donor. 
Captain Lutyens forwarded to Major Jackson, the command- 
ing officer, the books, in which it unfortunately happened 
that the imperial title was written. Napoleon asked Dr. Ar- 
nott how the officers liked the books, but something diverted 
his attention and no answer was given. 

When Sir Hudson Lowe heard of the circumstance the next 
day he wrote to Dr. Arnott and said—‘ Captain Lutyens has 
mentioned you have been again spoken to regarding the books, 
but that, something occurring in the room at the time, you 
were enabled to avoid making any reply. This is so far well, 
as the attempt to make you the channel of communication in 
such matters, they well know, is foreign to your professional 
duties, and it will probably, therefore, not have been made 
without some ulterior design in view.” 

Sir Hudson Lowe having left the option of accepting or 
rejecting the books to the commanding officer, Major Jack- 
son wrote to Captain Lutyens, with the knowledge and full 
approval of the Governor the following note : 


‘« Sir—Having seen the book which was left in your room, 
and heard what has been said to Dr. Arnott regarding it, I 
really do not see how you can with propriety, as a captain of 

G* 
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the 20th regiment, undertake to forward, as a present from 
General Bonaparte to the officers of the regiment, whether 
through me as the commanding officer of it or through any 
other channel, a book which bears the imperial name on the 
title-page. It does not appear, besides, that the Governor 
has been either written to or spoken to regarding it. You 
ought, therefore, to take an opportunity of explaining to 
Count Montholon the delicacy of your situation in this par- 
ticular, and ask him to be permitted to leave the book with 
him (as it does not appear you are acquainted by whom it_ 
was left in your room) for the above reasons. I am &c. 
‘BE. Jackson, Major 20th Regiment.” 


At this letter Captain Lutyens unwisely and unnecessarily 
took offense, and he informed Major Jackson that ‘“ he con- 
ceived he had no authority to act in regard to his conduct at 
Longwood from his orders.”” The result was that he was 
superseded in his duties as orderly officer at Longwood, and 
Captain Crokat was appointed in his stead. 

Ican not help thinking that Napoleon’s kindly-meant pre- 
sent might, under all the circumstances, have been accepted, 
notwithstanding the style of Emperor was inscribed in the 
volumes. He did not send them as coming from “ the Em- 
peror,’ nor write the objectionable title in them; nor was 
there much likelihood of a British regiment being seduced 
from its allegiance by adding to its library a few books, the 
gift of Napoleon. It does not appear that he ever heard of 
the fate of his present; but if he had there is no doubt that 
he would have felt what had happened as a deliberate insult. 

On quitting Longwood Captain Lutyens was addressed by 
Count Montholon, who said, ‘‘I have been desired by Napo- 
leon to express to you his satisfaction at the attention which 
has been paid by you during your residence at Longwood ; 
and am further requested to say that he hopes, if he recovers 
his health, he shall have the pleasure of seeing you.”? 


* Captain Lutyens gave so much satisfaction to the French at Long- 
wood, that after Bonaparte’s death the Countess Bertrand sent him a 
Piece of coral, with some of Napoleon’s hair. 
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On the 16th Dr. Arnott reported to the Governor that Bo- 
naparte was not so well; there appeared much prostration of 
strength, and his mind was much agitated. He told the doc- 
tor that he had lost all hopes of recovery, and any thing he 
could do would be only palliative. Count Montholon also said 
to the orderly officer that he did not think Bonaparte would 
survive more than three or four weeks. He added that his 
strength appeared to have gone from his body to his head ; he 
now recollected every thing of former days; the stupor and 
forgetfulness had left him, and he was continually talking of 
what would take place at his death. 

On the 28th the Governor wrote to Admiral Lambert and 
told him that Dr. Arnott had that morning informed him that 
Bonaparte had become considerably worse than he had ever 
seen him before, in consequence of repeated attacks of vomit- 
ing, and that his disorder bore a very serious aspect. Sir 
Hudson Lowe inclosed a copy of a note he had addressed to 
Oount Montholon, in which he offered the instant attendance 
of any medical person on the island, and told him that he had 
before offered the services of Dr. Shortt, Physician to the 
Forces, and was sure that Admiral Lambert was equally 
ready to order the attendance of the principal medical officer 
of the navy; but should the services of any other medical 
men be required, their attendance would be immediately 
directed. 

Next day Captain Crokat reported that, according to the 
statement of Count Montholon, Bonaparte had passed a very 
bad night and could not rest; he was constantly talking and 
quite delirious, and remained in that state until about 7 o’clock 
in the morning, when he fell into a sound sleep. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


DEATH OF NAPOLEON—HIS TUNERAL—HIS CHARACTER AND 
CONDUCT AT ST. HELENA. 


Ar midnight of the 30th of April Bonaparte was suddenly 
seized with chilliness, and became as cold as ice. His pulse 
was not perceptible, and he appeared as if he was being suffo- 
cated. In fact Dr. Antommarchi was sent for and thought 
he was dying. Dr. Arnott was sent for, and proceeded imme- 
diately to his bed-side, but found him recovered from the at- 
tack, and in the same state as he had left him im the evening. 
His pulse was rather high, but it had been the same at half- 
past six, when Dr. Arnott had last seen him. The fits of 
vomiting were, however, less frequent. Count Montholon 
told Dr. Arnott that he had communicated the Governor's 
letter offering other medical advice to Bonaparte, who replied, 
‘‘No! I know I am dying—I have confidence in the people 
already about me, and I do not wish others to be called in.” 
Dr. Arnott now thought the case very alarming, especially 
owing to Bonaparte’s refusal to take either food or medicine. 
He had pulled off the blister which had been applied to his 
stomach, before it could produce any material effect ; and he 
had a fit of hiccoughing during the night, which lasted about 
ten minutes. 

On the evening of the 1st of May Dr. Arnott reported, “I 
can perceive no change in General Bonaparte since morning. 
He continues very low, and his strength is much sunk. I 
think he rather raves more than he did in the morning. He 
has called mo Stokoe sometimes. I have been here all day.” 
. As Drs. Arnott and Antommarchi differed in opinoin as to a 

particular mode of treatment, to which, however, the objection 
of the latter was founded solely upon the disinclination of the 
patient to being disturbed, Sir Hudson Lowe made a. last 
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effort to induce the dying Exile to have additional medica! 
advice, and on Thursday the 3d of May he called on Couni 
Montholon, accompanied by Dr. Arnott and Major Gorrequer, 
and said that, when there was a difference of opinion, it must 
be satisfactory to Antommarchi, and relieve him from a great 
deal of responsibility, to have the advice-of other medical 
men; and in this case, where life or death was in question, 
he hoped the Count would do all in his power to have recourse 
to it. - 

Count Montholon replied he had that instant been consult- 
ing on that very point with Count Bertrand, and they had 
agreed that, as soon as ever Bonaparte fell into a state of un- 
consciousness, they would immediately apply for further assist- 
ance, but at that moment they dared not venture to introduce 
any other medical man into his room. ‘‘ He had not,” said 
Montholon, ‘lost his senses sufficiently for that, and they 
feared to propose it to him, lest it should produce a shock 
which might be dangerous in his present state.” He added 
that he believed even Dr. Arnott would not think it prudent 
to have recourse at that moment to any measure of such a 
nature, considering the weakness of the patient. Dr. Arnott 
appearing to assent to this opinion, the Count proceeded to say 
that the instant it was perceived that Napoleon had lost his 
reason they would immediately apply for the aid of the med- 
ical men who the Governor had told them would be in readi- 
ness. Sir Hudson Lowe then said that Drs. Shortt and 
Mitchell were ready to come at any time, but, in order that 
there might be no delay, he would cause them to be in attend- 
ance on the spot. He also mentioned that the Admiral had 
expressed an opinion that the moment Bonaparte lost his 
recollection would be a good opportunity for the other medical 
men to see him, and that he was desirous to assist by sending 
the chief medical officer of the navy. 

The Count afterward spoke of Bonaparte’s collectedness 
of mind at one time, and his total loss of sense and recollec- 
tion at another, and said that he persevered in rejecting every 
thing that was offered to him, whether medicine or nourish- 
ment. He always shook his head, saying, ‘“‘ Non, non,” in a 
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grunting tone. He added that he had repeatedly endeavored 
to make him consent to his calling in other medical advice, 
which the Governor offered, and on these occasions Napoleon 
asked, ‘‘ Mais est-ce que je suis mourant ?” to which he had 
replied that, although he was not absolutely in a dangerous 
state, it was a necessary precaution, and he therefore ought to 
have further medical aid; but he could not obtain Bonaparte’s 
assent. His mind, said Montholon was sometimes so deranged 
that he was lost to every thing; for instance, on mentioning 
Dr. Shortt’s name, and telling him that he was Dr. Baxter’s 
successor, Napoleon asked, with much surprise, ‘‘ What, is 
Dr. Baxter gone? that is very odd! I never knew any thing 
of it! Why was it not mentioned to me before? What was 
the reason of his going away?” To this the Count said he 
answered that Dr. Baxter had been recalled, and Dr. Shortt 
had come out in his place. After this Napoleon continued for 
a long time talking about Dr. Baxter. At another time he 
inquired who was the medical person in attendance upon 
him, and on Count Montholon’s answering ‘“‘ Dr. Antommar- 
chi,” he repeated the name as if surprised, saying he did not 
know such a person, and asked, ‘“‘ Who is this Antommarchi? 
Is it not O'Meara who continues always to attend me?” He 
frequently did not know Dr. Arnott, and called him Stokoe. 

Sometimes, however, continued the Count, he would sud- 
denly be roused from this state—he became perfectly com- 
posed, and his recollection returned ; ‘for example,” added 
Montholon, ‘‘the day before yesterday, in the evening, he be- 
came all at once calm, and desired me to send every body 
out of the room, and to take pen and paper ; he then dictated 
to me a letter addressed to the Governor, which he directed 
me to forward the moment he expired.” He also desired that 
after his decease the Count should show his will to the Gov- 
ernor if he wished to see it, and let him take a copy of it if he 
liked. 

Speaking of the shock which any thing unusual or unex- 
pected now produced on Bonaparte, Montholon observed that 
even his seeing the Countess Bertrand had considerably af- 

‘ Dr. Baxter had left the island a short time previously. 
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fected his nerves; and the appearance of Bertrand himself, at 
hours when he was not formerly in the habit of attending 
upon him, made an impression on him. When he saw him 
he called out, ‘‘ Comment ! vous voila ici, Bertrand? que vou- 
lez-vous? qu’est-ce qui vous améne a cette heure ?”’ 

Count Montholon also mentioned that, about three or four 
nights before, Bonaparte had moved himself down toward the 
foot of the bed, and on his coming into the room he found 
him as if endeavoring to raise himself up. On his trying to 
assist him, he complained of a pain in the stomach, and fell 
down. His eyes turned about in his head in a way which 
alarmed the Count very much, as he then lost his recollec- 
tion. The same thing, he said, happened two or three even- 
ings before, when he was assisting him to sit upon his bed, 
and placing pillows against his back to support him. He was 
no sooner seated than he extended his arms, and fell back 
with his eyes turning in his head. 

The Governor expressed himself as very desirous that a 
trial of English medical science should be made, and said it 
would not be doing the medical officers there justice if they 
had not an opportunity afforded them of seeing what their 
skill and experience could effect in the case. He mentioned 
the extraordinary recovery of Captain Meynell of the navy, 
who was so dangerously ill at Plantation House that he was 
considered at the last extremity, and O’Meara, who had been 
called in, had pronounced him beyond the chance of recovery, 
but notwithstanding, through the skill of Drs. Baxter and 
Thompson, he was restored. Sir Hudson Lowe then said, 
“In short, M. le Comte, I am strongly desirous that English 
medical science should at all events have the chance of saving 
his life.” 

Between three and four o’clock in the afternoon Dr. An- 
tommarchi came to Major Gorrequer, who remained at Long- 
wood, and expressed his desire to have a consultation in his 
own room with the medical persons proposed. He said that 
Bonaparte was dying, and he thought he would expire in the 
course of the day, though he might yet survive a little longer. 
Major Gorrequer immediately caused a signal to be made for 
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Drs. Shortt and Mitchell to come to Longwood instantly, and 
soon afterward they arrived there. 

A consultation took place between them and the two doc- 
tors Arnott and Antommarchi, but they did not see Napoleon. 
They, however, prescribed some medicine, which had the 
desired effect and afforded temporary relief, but it was all in 
vain. Napoleon’s mortal hour had come, and no effort of 
human skill could stay the hand of death. 

While anxious to give all the details respecting the last 
moments of this extraordinary man, I feel that there are some 
of a medical nature which ought not to be made public. A 
knowledge of the minutiz of illness is best confined to the 
nurse and the physician. We must respect the sanctity of the 
sick room, and throw a vail over the infirmities of poor suf- 
fering humanity. Before he strikes his last blow the King 
of Terrors tramples upon our pride, and the weakness of our 
mortal nature is shown at the deathbed of the greatest as 
well as of the meanest of the children of men. 

A faint gleam of hope appears in the following report of 
Dr. Arnott, dated ‘‘ Longwood, 4th May, 9 o’clock p.m. :’— 
“T have just left our patient fast asleep. He appears better 
than he was two hours ago. He has no hiccough, his respira- 
tion is easy, and in the course of the day he has taken a consi- 
derable quantity of nourishment for a person in his state.” 

But it was only the last flicker of the lamp of life. During 
the night of the 4th a fatal change took place ; and when Sir 
Hudson Lowe arrived at Longwood early in the morning of 
Saturday, the 5th of May, he found the following note written 
in pencil by Dr. Arnott, and addressed to the orderly officer : 


“He is dying. Montholon prays I will not leave the bed- 
side. He wishes I should see him breathe his last.” 


This was followed by other communications from Dr. Arnott 
in rapid succession, which will be read with painful interest. 


‘The pulse can not be felt at the wrist now, and the heat 


is departing from the surface. But he may hold out some 
hours yet.” 
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“He is worse. ‘The respiration is become more hurried and 
difficult.” 


‘He has this moment expired.” 


This last note was received by Sir Hudson Lowe at six 
o'clock in the evening. Napoleon had ceased to breathe eleven 
minutes before that hour.} 

While he was dying a violent hurricane swept over the isl- 
and, which shook many of the houses to their foundations, 
and tore up some of the largest trees. As the tempest raged 
and howled, it seemed as if the spirit of the storm rode upon 
the blast to tell the world that— 


*“‘ A mighty power had passed away 
To breathless Nature’s dark abyss.” 


And the warring elements without were an emblem of the 
thoughts that occupied the mind of the expiring Chief. They 
still turned to the strife of the battle-field, and with the words 
Tete @ Armée on his lips his spirit passed away for ever from 
dreams of earthly conquest to meet his Creator and its Judge. 
Dr. Arnott remained in the room with the body during the 
night of the 5th, and early next morning Sir Hudson Lowe, 
accompanied by Rear-Admiral Lambert, the Marquis de 
Montchenu, and several British officers, together with Mr. 
Brooke and Mr. Greentree, two of the Members of Council at 
St. Helena, proceeded to Longwood, and viewed the corpse of 
Napoleon, which lay with its face uncovered.? Afterward an 


' During the last awful moments it is said that a crucifix was placed 
upon Napoleon’s pillow, but I find no mention of the fact in the Lowe 
papers. It is to this supposed circumstance that Manzoni alludes in the 
following lines of his magnificent ode, ‘Il Cinque Maggio :’ 

‘‘T] Dio che atterra e suscita, 

Che affanna e che consola, 
Sulla deserta coltrice 
Accanto a lui poso.” 

2 On the same day Sir Hudson Lowe wrote to Lady Holland and in- 
formed her of the death of Napoleon. He said in his letter, ‘‘ The com- 
passionate interest which your Ladyship has so constantly and in so 
generous a manner shown toward the remarkable person who had been 
so long under my care, imposes it as a duty on me to take the earliest 
opportunity of informing you that he breathed his last yesterday evening, 
about ten minutes before six o’olock.”’ 
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opportunity was afforded to various other persons—officers of 
the army and navy, and inhabitants of the island—to see the 
body as it lay dressed in uniform upon the bed. 

“Well, gentlemen,”’ said Sir Hudson Lowe to Major Gor- 
requer and Mr. Henry as they walked together before the door 
of Plantation House conversing on the character of the de- 
ceased, “he was England’s greatest enemy, and mine too ; 
but I forgive him every thing. On the death of a great man 

like him, we should only feel deep concern and regret.’”} 

’ In the afternoon the dissection took place according to Na- 
poleon’s own wish, who was anxious that his son might, if 
possible, be saved from an attack of the same malady. The 
body was opened by Antommarchi, in the presence of Counts 
Montholon and Bertrand, Sir Thomas Reade, Major Harrison, 
Captain Crokat (the orderly officer), Drs. Shortt, Arnott, Bur- 
ton, Mitchell, Livingstone, Rutledge, and Henry, the Abbé 
Vignali, and the three servants, Marchand, St. Denis, and 
Pierron: and the report was signed by Drs. Shortt, Arnott, 
Mitchell, Burton and Livingstone. 

The following are the most remarkable appearances that 
presented themselves at the autopsy : 

On a superficial view the body appeared to be very fat, 
which was confirmed on the first incision. The fat was upward 
of an inch thick over the breast, and an inch and a half 
over the abdomen. The lungs were quite sound. The heart 
was of the natural size but thickly covered with fat. Upon 
opening the abdomen the omentum was found remarkably fat, 
and on exposing the stomach it was found the seat of extens- 
ive disease. Strong adhesions connected the whole upper 
surface, particularly about the pylorus (or pit of the stomach), 
_ with the concave surface of the left lobes of the liver; and on 
separating these an ulcer was discovered, which penetrated 
the coats of the stomach, one inch from the pylorus, sufficiently 
large to admit the passage of the little finger. The internal 
surface of the stomach, to nearly its whole extent, was a mass 
of cancerous disease, or schirrous portions advancing to can- 


* See Henry’s “ Events of a Military Life,” vol. ii. p. 80. 
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cer. This was particularly noticed near the pylorus. The car- 
diac extremity for a small space near the termination of the 
esophagus was the only part which appeared in a healthy 
state, and the stomach was filled with a large quantity of 
fluids resembling coffee-grounds. 

The convex surface of the left lobe of the liver adhered to the 
diaphragm, and the liver was perhaps a little larger than nat- 
ural. With the exception of the adhesions occasioned by the 
disease in the stomach, no unhealthy appearance was observed 
in the liver. This organ was, as might be expected, particu- 
larly examined, and the moment the operator took it out Dr. 
Shortt said it was enlarged; all the medical men present, 
however, differed from him, and Dr. Arnott said there was 
nothing extraordinary in the appearance of the liver; it might 
probably be a large one, but certainly not larger than the 
liver of any man of the same age and size as Bonaparte. But 
Dr. Shortt still persisted in his opinion that it was enlarged. 
Sir Thomas Reade then observed, that they ought all to be 
prepared to give a decided opinion as to the real state of the 
liver, and all the doctors re-examined it and reiterated their 
former opinions. Dr. Antommarchi had the liver in his 
hand, and, having taken his knife and cut it open, he remarked, 
“It is good, and. there is nothing extraordinary in its appear- 
ance, except that it is a large liver.” After this Sir Thomas 
Reade desired Dr. Shortt to give directions for having the 
body closed, when Count Montholon came and took Sir 
Thomas aside, saying that it was the particular wish of Bo- 
naparte that his heart should be preserved and sent to his 
wife, the Archduchess Maria Louisa. He was so earnest in 
his request, that Sir Thomas Reade consented to leave the 
heart separate from the body until a reference could be made 
to the Governor. It was accordingly put into a small silver 
cup, and given to the care of Assistant-Surgeon Rutledge of 
the 20th regiment who was ordered to remain in charge of the 
body. 

Sir Thomas Reade says in his report—‘‘ The medical 
gentlemen immediately and unanimously expressed their con- 
viction that the diseased state of the stomach was the sole 
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cause of his death. The stomach was taken out and exhib- 
ited. Two-thirds of it appeared in a shocking state, covered 
with a cancerous substance.” 

Sir Hudson Lowe did not feel authorized to give up the 
heart to Count Montholon, but he directed that it should be 
placed in the coffin separate from the body, which was em- 
balmed and dressed for interment in the uniform of a colonel 
of chassewrs of the old guard. Dr. Rutledge has left an in- 
teresting memorandum of what occurred during his melan- 
choly watch. He says— 


‘¢The heart and stomach, which had been taken out of the 
body, were put in a silver vase by me, and I was directed by 
Sir Thomas Reade, according to the orders of the Governor, 
not to lose sight of either the body or the vase, to take care 
and not to admit of the cavities being opened a second time 
for the purpose of the removal of any part of the body, and not 
to allow the contents of the vase to be disturbed without an 
order from him to that effect. This was in consequence of 
the pressing solicitations of Madame Bertrand to be allowed 
to keep the heart, and to take it away with her when leav- 
ing the island. 

‘“‘TIn the course of the evening Madame Bertrand informed 
me that, for the space of four years previous to Bonaparte’s 
death, he had complained much of lancinating pain in the 
part affected, although his general health did not appear 
to be much impaired. Digestion was carried on tolerably 
well until within the last fifty days, from which time he had 
entertained serious apprehensions of his situation ; that she 
had frequently heard him say, since their arrival on the 
island, that whenever he was either in very bad spirits or 
appeared to feel himself particularly indisposed he feared a 
disease in his stomach, and that, if this should so happen, he 
knew and felt convinced that he could not recover; said that 
it was a disease of this sort that his father as well as some 
other members of his family had died of, and that it was a 
stomach disease (scirrhosis) with which he was attacked ; he 
knew that he was out of the reach of human aid. For the 
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last few weeks he was in the habit of lounging a good deal 
on a sofa in the dining-room, and when the family were at 
dinner would usually take a bit of meat under-done, and hav- 
ing chewed it would swaliow the juice and put the masti- 
cated meat out of his mouth. Broths and jellies were his 
favorite nutriments....... ; 

“7th. Madame Bertrand and Antommarchi have been un- 
ceasing in their importunities with me from almost the mo- 
ment when the body, &c., were given into my charge yester- 
day ; Madame B. trying her most persuasive powers to obtain 
the heart; and Antommarchi absolutely begging of me to 
give him up the stomach, in order, as he said, that he might 
be enabled to show to the relatives and friends of Bonaparte 
that his death was caused by an incurable complaint, and 
that no blame could be attached to him for the unsuccessful 
result of his treatment. 

‘“‘Half-past seven o’clock in the afternoon I placed the 
heart in a silver vessel which I had prepared for the purpose, 
and having filled it up with spirit of wine, closed the opening 
by placing a silver shilling (bearing the head of George III. 
on it) over the open part, and, having soldered it down, 
placed the stomach in a silver pepper-box, without any means 
of preventing the putrefactive process. These, together with 
a silver dinner-plate, knife, fork, and spoon, an ewer, twelve 
pieces of gold and three pieces of silver coins, and a plate 
bearing my address, as being the last British officer who had 
ever seen him, I put into the tin case wherein the body had 
been just laid, [and] saw the lid of this case soldered on, and 
the covering of a wooden case, which was outside the tin 
one, screwed down, and all placed in a leaden coffin, the 
cover of which I saw soldered on; sent my report of it to 
Sir Thomas Reade, as he had directed, and thus terminated. 
my part of that duty. I afterward accepted the invitation 
of Count Montholon and retired with the family, or, I should 
rather have said, the Longwood party, to dinner, the whole 
period of which there was scarcely any thing else spoken of 
excepting the diseased appearance of the stomach, each per- 
son making a particular observation on it, and all agreeing 
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that Bonaparte had been for a =e time preparing (szc) to 
expect his death from this cause.’ 

So far from the liver having been the seat of the disease 
and the cause of Napoleon’s death, as all would have ex- 
pected who gave credence to the statements of O'Meara, it is 
a very remarkable fact that 7¢ was owing to that organ that 
life was preserved so long. The liver acted as a kind of cork 
or stopper to the opening in the coat of the stomach formed 
by the ulcer, and prevented the escape of the contents of the 
stomach, which must have caused immediate death. This 
curious circumstance is mentioned by Dr. Shortt in a note ad- 
dressed to Sir Hudson Lowe on the 8th of May. He said— 
“Had the edges of the ulcer which penetrated the coats of the 
stomach near the pylorus not firmly adhered to the liver, death 
would have taken place much sooner, as part of the contents 
of the stomach would have escaped into the abdomen.” 

Dr. Antommarchi, however, did not sign the report on the 
autopsy, and this became afterward the subject of invidious 
remark. But the explanation is simply this: Dr. Shortt 
asked him to add his signature, as they were all unanimous 
in opinion ; to which Antommarchi replied that he agreed 
perfectly with the British medical officers, but, as the report 
was written in a language which he did not understand, 
it might appear strange if he annexed his name to it. Dr. 
Shortt. then offered to translate it for him into Italian, and 
Dr. Burton made the same offer of translating it into French ; 
and he was told that, as Count Bertrand understood English, 
he might satisfy him as to the fidelity of the translation. Dr. 
Antommarchi then had the report translated, with the correct- 
ness of which he was satisfied ; but on asking Bertrand’s ad- 
vice as to what he should do, the Count objected to Antom- 
marchi signing it, on the sole ground that in the report the 
deceased was not styled the Emperor Napoleon, and he would 
never consent that any attendant of Napoleon should sign a 


document in which he was not recognized by the imperial 
title. 


1 The above account is ne froin a letter fam De Buyton to athe 
Goulburn, dated August 13, 1821. 
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The real reason of Bertrand’s objection no doubt was, the 
complete contradiction given by the report to the theory that 
the seat of disease was the liver. This had been the hy- 
pothesis of O’Meara and Antommarchi himself, and it was 
one which conveniently enabled the unscrupulous partisans 
of Napoleon to attribute his illness and death to the influence 
of the climate of St. Helena. Antommarchi in his book took 
care to countenance this untruth. He says, ‘ The liver, 
which was affected by chronic hepatitis, closely adhered by 
its convex surface to the diaphragm ; the adhesion occupied 
the whole extent of that organ, and was strong, cellular, and 
of long existence.” 

It is however satisfactory to be able’ to prove that the 
French officers who were the companions of Napoleon in his 
exile were entirely convinced that cancer of the stomach was 
the sole cause of his death. So anxious was Madame Ber- 
trand to ascertain the nature of the disease, that she placed 
her finger in the cavity eaten out by the ulcer, and Count 
Bertrand, in two letters written by him on the 6th of May, 
the one to his brother, and the other to Cardinal Fesch, ex- 
plicitly stated this without the slightest reserve or qualifi- 
cation.! And Count Montholon also expressed the same 
opinion. Indeed, the case does not admit of a shadow of 
doubt ; nor would it have been necessary to confirm what is 
as clear as noonday were it not for the inveterate misrepre- 
sentation which has distorted almost every thing connected 
with Napoleon’s captivity. 

Mr. Henry, who assisted at the dissection of the. corpse, 
says that the face had a remarkably placid expression, and 
indicated mildness and sweetness of disposition. Those who 
gazed on the features, as they lay in the still repose of death, 
could not help exclaiming, “How beautiful!” The head 
was so large as to be disproportioned to the rest of the body 


1 “T] paralt qu’il est mort de la méme maladie que son pere, dun 
squirre au pilor; dans les derniers tems de sa longue maladie il en 
avait soupconné la cause.”—Extract of letter from Count Bertrand to 
Cardinal Fesch. 
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and the forehead was very broad and full.1 The skin was 
particularly white and delicate, and, notwithstanding the ac- 
cumulation of external fat, the whole frame was slender and 
effeminate. There was scarcely any hair on the body, and 
that of the head was thin, fine, and silky. On the left leg, 
near the ankle, was a scar, which appeared to have been oc- 
. casioned by a wound. 

When the coffin was finally closed it was placed upon the 
bed, and mass was performed in the room.? 

On the 9th of May the funeral took place. After a funer- 
al service had been read over the corpse according to the rites 
of the Roman Catholic religion, in a small chapel fitted up 
for the occasion at Longwood, it was carried by a party of 
grenadiers of the regiment which had jast done duty in guard- 
ing Napoleon to a funeral car drawn by four of his own car- 
riage horses. The horse he usually rode followed in the rear 
fully caparisoned. His sword, and a mantle which he had 
worn at the battle of Marengo, were placed on the coffin. 
The funeral car was followed by the persons who composed 
his family at St. Helena as chief mourners, and by the prin- 


1 Jt may interest phrenologists to know that the organs of combative- 
ness, causativeness, and philoprogenitiveness, were strongly developed 
in the cranium. 

2 At the end of the second volume of O’Meara’s “‘ Voice” (fifth edition) 
there is a statement signed by Count Montholon to the effect that he 
wished the following inscription to be placed on Napoleon’s coffin : 


‘* NAPOLEON. 
Né a Ajaccio le 15 Aout, 1769. 
Mort a Ste. Héléne le 5 Mai, 1821.” 
—but that the Governor objected on the ground that his instructions 
would not allow him to sanction any other name being placed on the 
coffin than that of “General Bonaparte.” When this statement ap- 
peared, Sir Hudson Lowe wrote to Montholon himself, and said, “ Hav- 
ing a perfect recollection of the only objection I had, I beg leave to re- 
fer to it. When informed it was your desire to have the words “ Na- 
poléon, né a Ajaccio,” &c. inscribed, I signified that I should have no 
objection, provided the word ‘ Bonaparte’ was added to that of ‘ Na- 
poléon,’ and that the inscription stood ‘ Napoléon Bonaparte.’ To the 
addition of the word ‘ Bonaparte’ to that of ‘Napoléon’ you saw mo- 


tives of objection which I did not seek to discuss, and thus no inscrip-— 
tion whatever was placed.” 
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cipal officers, civil, naval, and military, on the island, in- 
cluding the Governor, and the Commissioner of the King of 
France, and the procession passed slowly along the line of 
troops which extended from the entrance to Longwood nearly 
half way to the place of interment. The troops remained 
with their arms reversed, the several bands playing a funer- 
al dirge until the mournful cortége had passed ; and when it 
had reached the extremity of the line they filed off from their 
position, and followed in the rear. On arriving at that part 

“of the road where the path descended wert the place of 
burial, the body was removed from the funeral car, and borne 
alternately by the grenadiers of the several corps doing duty on 
the island, including a party of the royal marines, to the spot 
where the last service was to be performed. The procession 
had moved on horseback until it reached this place, where 
the whole of the persons attending dismounted, and the pall 
was then borne to the grave by the principal attendants of 
Napoleon. 

In a letter to Lord Bathurst Sir Hudson Lowe said—* I 
shall cause railing to be put round the whole of the ground, 
it being necessary even for the preservation of the willows, 
many sprigs of which have already begun to be taken by 
different individuals who went down to visit the place after 
the corpse was interred.” This is the incident which An. 
tommarchi has so ridiculously distorted. He says, in his 
‘‘Last Moments of Napoleon,” “Hudson and the Admiral, 
displeased at this spontaneous manifestation of feeling, en- 
deavored to check it by anger and threats; but this had no 
other effect than that of increasing the activity of the assail- 
ants, and the willows were entirely stripped as high as the 
hand could reach. Hudson was pale with rage; but the 
guilty were numerous and of all classes of people, and he 
could not therefore punish. He, however, took his revenge 
by prohibiting all approach to the grave, which he surround- 
ed by a barrier.” The stupid malignity of this passage car- 
ries with it its own refutation, and it is by no means an un- 
fair specimen of the spirit and tone of the whole work. 

The ground selected for the place of burial had been pre- 

Vou. I].—H 
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viously consecrated, and the spot was one which had been 
«pointed out to Sir Hudson Lowe as that in which Bonaparte 
himself had expressed a desire to be buried if his remains 
were left in the island of St. Helena. It was situated in a 
garden in the middle of a deep ravine, under the shade of 
two willow-trees, close to a small fountain, from which water 
had been brought daily for his use in two silver bottles of his 
own. The Abbé Vignali performed the last funeral rite, and 
when the corpse was lowered into the earth three volleys of 
musketry and discharges of cannon fired over the grave thun- 
dered the requiem of Napoleon. f 


All that now remained to be done was to peruse the will, 
and make an inventory of the effects of the deceased. The 
Governor went to Longwood on the 12th for that purpose, ac- 
companied by Sir Thomas Reade and Major Gorrequer. He 
there met Counts Montholon and Bertrand, and in their pres- 
ence he examined the papers and other property. 

On the table were two gold snuff-boxes, one of which had 
a large cameo, on which was engraved a goat nibbling at a 
vine-stalk, with a Faun upon its back. Sir Hudson Lowe 
was struck with the beauty of the workmanship, and open- 
ing the lid he observed at the bottom a small card with the 
following words upon it written in Bonaparte’s own hand: 
“T/Empereur Napoléon a Lady Holland; témoignage de sat- 
isfaction et d’estime.’’! 

A great portion of the papers consisted of notes dictated 
by Bonaparte on the subject of his own campaigns; there 
were also several memoranda in his handwriting, and slips 
of paper containing directions in pencil to Count Montholon 
to make researches in various publications, and collect ma- 
terials for the work on which Napoleon was then engaged. 


‘ On the hack of the card was written, in another hand, “ Donné par 
le Pape Pie VII., a Tolentino, 1797.” To mark his acknowledgment 
of Dr. Arnott’s services, Bonaparte directed that the other gold snuff- 
box, upon which he had himself carved the letter.N., and also a sum 
of 600 napoleons (£500), should be presented to him. Dr. Arnott 


afterward received an additional sum of £500 from the English Govern- 
ment. 
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Among the papers was an account of the battle of Waterioo, 
written out fair, the rough draft of which had been taken 
away by General Gourgaud. After the Governor had left 
the house, Count Montholon called back Major Gorrequer to 
ask him a question, and he then mentioned that he had beer 
searching for a note dictated to him by Napoleon a long time 
previously, and which he was sorry he could not find, as it 
was an eulogiwm on the Duke of Wellington, in which Na- 
poleon had spoken in the highest terms of praise of the mili- 
tary conduct of the Duke. 

But in unhappy contrast to this generous appreciation of 
his great antagonist must be mentioned the deplorable fact 
that Napoleon bequeathed in his will a sum of money to Can- 
tillon, the miscreant who attempted to assassinate the Duke 
of Wellington in Paris, and who, although acquitted by the 
jury who tried him, was undoubtedly guilty. 

It is fax more pleasing to be able to mention that Napoleon 
on his deathbed earnestly begged Count Bertrand to use every 
means in his power consistent with his honor, to effect a re- 
conciliation with Sir Hudson Lowe, saying that he hoped he 
would succeed, as he himself alone had been the cause of ‘the 
differences between them. This was at all events stated by 
Madame Bertrand to Admiral Lambert, and she added that 
her husband was very desirous to fulfill Napoleon’s dying 
wish. When this was made known to the Governor, he in- 
stantly determined to bury the past conduct of Bertrand in 
oblivion, and gladly accepted the proffered reconciliation. 


1 By the fourth codicil to his will Napoleon left the following 
legacy: 

‘©5° Ttem. (10,000) dix mille francs au sous-officier Cantillon, qui a 
essuyé un procés comme prévenu d’avoir voulu assassiner Lord Wel- 
lington, ce dont il a été déclaré innocent. Cantillon avait autant de 
droit d’assassiner cet oligarque, que celui-ci de m’envoyer pour périr sur 
le rocher de Sainte Héléne. Wellington, qui a proposé cet attentat, 
cherchait a le justifier sur l’intérét de la Grande Bretagne. Cantillon, 
si vraiment il etit assassiné le Lord, se serait couvert et aurait été jus- 
tifié par les mémes motifs, Vintérét de France, de se défaire d’un général 
qui d’ailleurs avait violé la Capitulation de Paris, et par la s’était rendu 
responsable du sang des martyrs Ney, Labédoyére, ete. ete. et du crime 
d’avoir dépouillé les mus¢es contre le texte des traités.” 
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Both the French Counts called at Plantation House together 
on the 12th, and were there courteously received by the Gov- 
ernor. 


Let us now pause for a moment and endeavor to analyze 
our conception of the character of Napoleon. It is with dif- 
fidence that a writer should attempt to describe the moral 
lineaments of one who was so little like ordinary men. If we 
apply to him the terse and nervous language of the Roman 
historian when he speaks of Agricola, I fear we must invert 
the order of the passage and say, magnum virum facile cre- 
deres, bonum libenter. What eulogy can be thought exag- 
gerated when we speak of the powers of his intellect, which 
flashed like lightning upon every subject that it touched, and 
illuminated it with the ray of transcendant genius? Abler 
pens than mine have recorded, and others in future ages will 
continue to record, the actions that emanated from the solitary 
workings of that capacious mind. They have told and will 
tell how he bowed Europe beneath the yoke of his single will, 
and accepted homage from the proudest monarchs of the Con- 
tinent. And if he was great as a conqueror, he was also 
great as a legislator. Marengo, Austerlitz, and Jena may in 
the course of years be forgotten, or remembered only, like 
Marathon and Arbela, as the subjects of a schoolboy theme. 
To use the beautiful illustration of Canning, the spires and 
turrets of institutions which he swept away in the deluge of 
war may, by re-appearing above the surface, efface the mem- 
ory of the changes which for a time he wrought in the polity 
of nations; but he will still, as he himself in the spirit of 
prophecy asserted, go down to posterity with his Code in his 
hand. The numerous memoirs written of him give abundant 
proof of the intuitive sagacity with which he saw the bear- 
ings of questions the most complicated, and solved problems 
in government the most abstruse. At times, no doubt, he 
was mistaken, as for instance, in his views of the economy 
of national wealth ; but his mistakes were rather those of the 
age in which he lived than of the man. In captivity as well 
as on the throne his will still exercised its regal sway over 
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the minds of others, and those to whom he thought fit to be 
gracious retired from his presence fascinated by his manney, 
and dazzled by his discourse. 

But, alas! these volumes present a different and darker 
side of the picture. 

“Tu vera gloria? ai posteri 
L’ardua sentenza.” 

-The soul that could grasp and almost realize the idea of uni- 
versal empire was unequal to the task of bearing adversity 
with dignity or even resignation. I speak not here of the 
want of the sublime consolations of religion, which can alone 
give true support in the hour of trial, for to these Napoleon 
was unhappily insensible ; but a heathen philosopher would 
have mourned or smiled, as his mood might be, to see how 
the lion fretted m his toils. The captivity of Napoleon at 
St. Helena illustrates the greatness and the littleness of man. 
He might have exhibited on that island rock a moral gran- 
deur which would have eclipsed the splendor of his imperial 
crown. But he knew not how to submit to his inevitable 
fate, and, in the words of Lamartine, he contended with ad- 
versity as if it had been a human offense, instead of recogniz- 
ing and being resigned to it as the merciful sovereignty of 
God. In that unequal and miserable struggle he condescended 
to resort to the most paltry tricks in order to try and make 
men believe that he was the victim of malice and the martyr 
of persecution. 

He seems to have been unfortunate in the choice of his 
companions in exile, who had not the firmness to resist the 
commands which he laid upon them, even when they felt 
that those commands were wrong. They were the slaves and 
puppets of his imperious will, and appear to have imagined 
that the servility of their obedience to him absolved them 
from the obligation of every other duty. It is impossible not 
to admire the chivalrous devotion with which they volun- 
teered to share the captivity of their master; and every allow- 
ance ought to be made for the affection which blinded them 
to his faults. Love thinketh no evil; and they regarded him 
with an attachment which almost amounted to idolatry. They 
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therefore not unnaturally considered the restrictions which cur- 
tailed his hberty—and against which he chafed with so much 
impatience—as harsh and severe. It was with feelings of 
wounded pride and humiliation that they saw him whom they 
had known as the Emperor of France and lord of millions 
watched by sentries, and compelled to submit to the inspec- 
tion of an English general officer every note which he might 
write or dictate. But they stooped to acts unworthy of their 
reputation, and became willing accomplices in a system of 
trickery and deceit. An honorable exception must however be 
made in the case of General Gourgaud, whose conduct through- 
out the whole period of his stay at St. Helena was honest and 
straightforward. The least complaining of all the party at 
Longwood, he found for that very reason little sympathy from 
his companions ; and at last, unable to bear the state of isola- 
tion in which he was placed, he was driven to ask permission 
to return to Europe. 

But respecting the others we may quote as strictly applica- 
ble to them what Sir Hudson Lowe has said in a manuscript 
found among his papers :—‘‘ Two points must be attended to 
in their condition : first, they were the instruments which 
Bonaparte used to exasperate the character of: his captivity by 
extorting some act of harshness from those who were con- 
cerned in his security ; and secondly, they had miscalculated 
the enduring power of affection and the strength of mind ne- 
cessary to support long years of monotonous existence, of which 
their own death was as likely to be the termination as that 
of their master.” 

Las Cases was a man who possessed a quick and versatile 
intellect and considerable literary attainments, but his mind 
was tortuous and he had little regard for truth. He had, as 
an eloquent French writer has said of him, the servility of a 
domestic and the blindness of a devotee. Montholon was 
emphatically weak, and the mere creature of Napoleon, who 
perfectly understood, and, as we have seen, more than once 
expressed, how little reliance could be placed upon his verac- 
ity. And yet he was undoubtedly an amiable and plausible 
man, and, under different circumstances and less strong tempt- 
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ation, might have won from us a gentle and favorable judg- 
ment. Glad should I be, if truth allowed it, to echo the praise 
which has more especially been bestowed by writers upon Ber- 
trand, whom Sir Archibald Alison calls “the noble-hearted 
Bertrand.” Mr. Henry, who knew him well at St. Helena, 
says,! ‘I believe that Marshal Bertrand was the most honest 
and honorable man of the Longwood establishment, perhaps 
of the whole Court of Napoleon; and, om all other subjects 
than those immediately relating to the Emperor's interests, 
of unimpeachable veracity.” But this is something like a 
contradiction in terms. How can a man be called honest and 
honorable, or be said to have any reverence for truth, who is 
prepared to sacrifice it at the bidding of another? The large 
exception here made destroys Bertrand’s claim to be regarded 
as a person of veracity. The habit of falsehood with refer 
ence to one subject or class of subjects is incompatible with 
the idea of straightforward honesty of character. No sane 
man tells untruths without a motive, and, if the motive be 
admitted as an excuse, who deserves punishment for falsehood ? 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor’’ is 
a command without qualification or exception, and Count 
Bertrand never hesitated to bear false witness against Sir 
Hudson Lowe whenever he thought the interests of Napoleon 
required it. Besides this, he was, if we may believe the testi- 
mony of Count Montholon, the chief obstacle in the way of 
more amicable relations between Napoleon and the Governor 
—as though the former were not sufficiently inclined to find 
fault unless instigated by his followers. . He did nothing but 
mischief when he sought to urge on his master to continued 
and undignified resistance by appealing to his pride, as we 
know he did appeal, exclaiming, ‘‘ Mais, Sire, votre nom, votre 
gloire!’ Neither the Emperor nor the Marshal had a true 
conception of the dignity of misfortune, and the name and 
glory of Napoleon were only tarnished by giving heed to such 
advice. But it may well be doubted whether he would have 
tolerated as his attendants men more truthful and independ- 


1 “Events of a Military Life,” vol. 11. p. 92. 
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ent. Such would not have aided him in his ignoble contest 
with the Governor, when like a peevish child he shut himself 
up in gloomy seclusion, and injured his own health in order 
if possible to bring odium upon Sir Hudson Lowe. Charita- 
bly, indeed, we ought to judge of the conduct of a man who 
had fallen from such a dizzy height of power. Often and often 
must he have stood with his arms folded on his breast and 
allowed his thoughts to wander back to the palace where his 
word was law, or the battle-field where the thunder does not 
more swiftly follow the lightning than execution waited on 
his command—until the present must have seemed a dream, 
and the past the only reality. 


‘*Oh! quante volte al tacito 
Morir d’ un giorno inerte, 
Chinati i rai fulminei, 

Le braccia al seno conserte 
Stette, e dei di che furono 
L’assalse il sovvenir !” 


And then, when suddenly awakened from that dream—‘ af- 
flicted and drunken, but not with wine’—his mind may well 
have reeled under the contrast, and for the time have lost all 
control over itself. 

But while this may be urged in excuse for the ebullitions 
of caprice, facts must not be distorted in his favor. To con- 
ceal or disguise the truth in order to soften features that are 
disagreeable is no part of the duty of a biographer or historian. 
A painter may if he pleases flatter the vanity of a one-eyed 
sitter by drawing him in profile, but a writer who is in any 
degree responsible for forming the opinions of others ag to a 
man’s character must exhibit it in its weakness as well as in 
its strength. He must tell the whole truth, or he misleads 
his readers. And, if this is right under any circumstances, 
especially is it so where the reputation of another is at stake. 
If Napoleon behaved in exile with the dignity and fortitude 
which his worshipers pretend, and Sir Hudson Lowe’s con- 
duct was such as they ascribe to him, then indeed the Gov- 
ernor was the tyrant, and the prisoner the victim. But the 
very reverse of this was the case. Napoleon outraged Sir 
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Hudson Lowe with every species of insult. His constant 
habit was to speak of him in epithets which no gentleman 
can hear applied to himself without his blood tingling in his 
veins. His object throughout seems to have been to provoke 
and foster a quarrel, in hopes of having some tangible cause 
of offense to complain of. We have seen that he expressed 
disappointment and vexation that he could not make the Gov- 
ernor angry. The imperturbable temper of the latter, imper- 
turbable at least toward his prisoner, was a rock against 
which the wave of his passion expended itself in vain. That 
brain, on whose tissues at one time hung the diplomacy of 
Europe, busied itself at St. Helena in schemes of which the 
immediate purpose was to mortify and annoy Sir Hudson 
Lowe. On one occasion, when by a stratagem of Montholon 
he obtained a copy of a note addressed by the Governor to the 
Marquis de Montchenu, he was, we are told, joyful as on a day 
of victory. Alas! how was the mighty fallen! His com- 
plaints of ill-treatment were loud but insincere, and were dic- 
tated not by suffering, but by policy. I do not believe that 
Napoleon seriously contemplated as a possibility clandestine 
escape, for no man had a clearer or more just discernment 
when decision was necessary, and he knew that his island 
prison was too well guarded to render any plan of evasion 
practicable. But he never ceased to cherish the hope that he 
would be allowed to return to Europe. He thought a change 
of ministry in England might effect this, for, ignorant of the 
latitude of attack in which political parties among ourselves 
indulge, he naturally built much upon the language of the 
opposition. If Lord Holland became Prime Minister, it seemed 
an inevitable consequence that Napoleon must be free. But 
interest in his fate might die away if it were not kept alive 
by sympathy and compassion. If he declared himself satisfied 
with his treatment, there would be little to expect from the 
zeal of partisans in his behalf. ‘At one time,” says Sir Hud- 
son Lowe, “I had hoped that I might help him to support his 
great reverse of fortune, but I soon discovered that his first 
and strongest wish was to aggravate and heighten the griev- 
ances of his situation, and that the greatest unkindness I could 
H* 
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be guilty of was to leave him no cause for complaint.” There- 
fore it was that the cry of suffering arose at St. Helena, and 
was carried across the Atlantic, to be echoed by rumor with 
her thousand tongues, until men began really to believe that 
the illustrious prisoner was treated with eauseless and dis- 
graceful severity. 

No one can study the character of Napoleon without 
being struck by one prevailing feature—his intense selfishness. 
This was caused partly no doubt by the unparalleled success 
which had for twenty years attended his career, and which 
made him look upon himself as a being born under a star, 
and as one whose destiny it was to rule, while it was the des- 
tiny of others to obey. Under the chariot-wheels of his am- 
bition he was ready to crush every thing that opposed his 
path, without compunction or remorse. He regarded others 
merely as instruments to be used by him, and to be flung 
aside when he had no longer occasion for them. A memor- 
able example of this occurs in his treatment of the noble- 
minded Josephine. Because she gave no promise of an heir 
to the throne he snapped the cord of affection in a moment. 
The ties of duty and of love were nothing in his eyes when 
he found that his wish for a son was not likely to be gratified. 
How little feeling did he show when he heard of the death 
on the battle-field of any of the Generals and Marshals to 
whom he seemed to be most attached! Indeed, as has been 
already mentioned, he said of himself that his soul was of 
marble, and it was thus insensible to some of the finest feel- 
ings of our nature. Not that Napoleon was without gentle- 
ness and even playfulness in his disposition. When pleased 
and unopposed there was a charming vivacity in his manner 
which irresistibly won all hearts. He was fond of espiéglerie 
even with grown-up people, and in the case of children, who 
were always favorites with him, there was no limit to his 
good humor. But he could not brook contradiction or oppo- 
sition, and had not the slightest consideration for others when 
they stood in the way of his caprice. He was the sun round 
which others were to revolve, but though attracted by his in- 
fluence they were kept at too great a distance to feel the 
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warmth of his friendship or affection. Each of them might 
say with Helena— 


“Tn his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be comforted, not in his sphere.” 


Another feature in the character of Bonaparte which must 
not be lost sight of, and which has an important bearing upon 
the question of his treatment at St. Helena, was his habitual 
disregard of truth. His moral sense was so blunted that he 
had no seruple in resorting to deceit, and if necessary to false- 
hood, if he could thereby accomplish an object in view. It 
has been said of him by a French writer, with sarcastic se- 
verity,! that he was in the Monzteur the first journalist of the 
Empire, and that he kept what he won with his pen much 
longer than what he won with his sword. He there gave 
himself an unbounded license of invention, and made events 
assume whatever complexion he pleased, taking care that it 
was such as harmonized with his projects, and flattered the 
vanity of the French nation. It was thus that the victories 
of Wellington in the Peninsula were ignored, and after terri- 
ble reverses France was told that the English would have 
been crushed by Napoleon, if he had thought that the proper 
moment for the catastrophe had arrived. 

At St. Helena he gave full scope to this propensity. The 
letters which he there dictated to his obsequious followers, 
and which have made such an impression on the public 
mind, are filled with glaring misstatements of facts. They 
may be called the bulletins of his exile, which were intended 
to deceive the people of Europe, as the bulletins of his battles 
were intended to deceive the French. Even Bertrand was 
ashamed of them, and more than once disowned the respons- 
ibility of their authorship, although he submitted to the hu- 
miliation of writing them, and subscribed them with his 
name. ‘That monologue of six years,” says Lamartine,? 


1 See Jules Maurel’s “‘ Wellington,” a remarkable sketch, written 
in a spirit of generous appreciation of the qualities of our great hero 


which is deserving of all praise. 
2 “Histoire de la Restauration.” 
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“which he addressed to the world from the summit of his 
rock, and the most trivial words of which were registered by 
his courtiers to be transmitted to his myrmidons as the gospel 
of party, was nothing more than a long diplomatic note, void 
of good faith, addressed to his partisans, and speaking in turns 
the language of all the factions that he wished to nourish 
with his memory, instead of being the disinterested, sincere, 
and religious effusion of a soul which bequeaths with its 
greatness, its failings, its truth, and its repentance to the 
world.” 

Can we then be so infatuated with hero-worship, so daz- 
zled by the splendor of intellectual gifts, as to allow ourselves 
to treat gently and speak lightly of this contempt of veraci- 
ty, this disdain of the first and simplest requirement of the 
moral law? No more pernicious lesson can be taught than 
the doctrine that success, which elevates a man to the pinna- 
cle of power, absolves him from the obligation to observe the 
imperishable distinction between right and wrong. And we 
do in effect teach that doctrine when we forbear to censure 
in Napoleon Bonaparte a want of truth, which we should 
condemn in another as a meanness and a disgrace. 


When we turn from his character to his actions, and ask 
in what respect he benefited mankind, the answer is most un- 
satisfactory. Perhaps no man ever for the sake of his own 
restless ambition inflicted so much positive misery upon his 
species. His path was that of the destroyer. Kingdoms 
were trodden down under the iron heel of conquest, and 
wherever he appeared with his armies blood was poured 
upon the ground like water. A fierce soldiery was let loose 
upon the countries of Europe, which spoiled the inhabitants, 
ravaged the fields, and swept away as with a whirlwind the 
accumulations of years of industry and peace. A military 
despotism on a scale of unparalleled magnitude was estab- 
lished, which abrogated all political rights and strove to 
trample out all national distinctions. If the sorrows of a 
single hero or heroine in a tale of fiction can move our hearts 
and powerfully awake our sympathies, let us think for a mo 
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ment on the amount of human suffering caused by the career 
_ of Napoleon. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the 
land was as the Garden of Eden before him, and behind him 
a desolate wilderness. Tears did not fail to flow for each 
homestead burned, each family outraged, each peasant and 
each soldier slain, in that long series of years during which 
he ruled the destinies of France. And what did France gain 
under his sway? A code of laws which is his best title to 
her gratitude, and that which she values more—military 
glory. But at what a price was that glory purchased! The 
bravest and the best of her sons died in distant fields of 
battle, amidst the sands of Egypt or the snows of Russia. A 
ruthless conscription depopulated the villages, and at last 
reached, in its downward course, youths who were just 
emerging into manhood, but who were still rather boys than 
men. Her treasure was exhausted, her liberties were gone. 
A system of espronnage betrayed family secrets to the minis- 
ter of police, whose agents were every where, and whose om- 
nipresence no one could escape. And at last came bitter 
retribution for the long-continued and daring attempt against 
the rights of nations. Her soil was invaded, her capital was 
taken; and Pandours and Cossacks bivouacked in the Champ- 
de-Mars, while English soldiers kept guard at the Louvre, 
and foreign bayonets brought back the King whom she had 
driven into exile and proclaimed an outlaw. 

Of his merits as a great Captain we need not speak. Such 
a World-Conqueror will perhaps never be seen again. But 
we may hope the time is coming, if, indeed, it has not already 
come, when men will sit in stern judgment upon those who 
without adequate and just cause, and for the sake of their 
own aggrandizement, involve nations in strife. War is in it- 
self an unmitigated curse. It is indeed the abomination of 
desolation. It may impose upon the imagination with all its 
proud pomp and circumstance, and few sights can be conceived 
of more thrilling interest than the march of a great army in 
compact array. But follow that army to the battle-field. 
See it after the shock of conflict, when the clash of swords is 
over and the artillery has ceased to thunder. Listen to the 
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cries of the wounded and the groans of the dying: follow the 
surgeon, and observe what hzs mission is when the battle is 
won, and acres of God’s fair earth are strewed with corpses 
and converted into a vast charnel-house. And what sorrow 
accompanies the tidings of every victory! The child is father- 
less, and the wife a widow, and the wail of mourning for 
those who have fallen mingles with the shout with which the 
nation exults in its success. War may be a necessity in de- 
fense of outraged rights, and to repel aggression, but it ought 
ever to be looked upon as a miserable calamity, and he who 
wantonly provokes it is one of the worst enemies of his race. 
No man ever felt this more strongly than Wellington. No 
great commander was more anxious to avert the horrors of 
war. He said that the most dreadful thing next to a battle 
lost was a battle won; and it is one of his best titles to the 
gratitude of Europe that he always fought for peace. 

But who can say this of Napoleon? His whole public life 
was one series of acts of hostile aggression, and we do not find 
it recorded that he ever betrayed compunction or expressed 
remorse for the loss of the countless thousands whom his am- 
bition caused to perish by the cannon and the sword. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
CONCLUSION OF THE MEMOIR OF SIR HUDSON LOWE. 


On the 27th of May, 1821, the Camel store-ship sailed 
from St. Helena, having on board Count and Countess Bex 
trand and their children, Count Montholon, Dr. Antommarchi, 
the Abbé Vignali, and the servants of the Longwood estab- 
lishment. Mr. Henry, who accompanied the party, says that 
during the voyage, no complaint whatever was made by any 
of them of the deportment of Sir Hudson Lowe toward them 
during their exile.? 

Sir Hudson Lowe sailed from St. Helena, with his family 
and suite on the 25th of July, but before he quitted the island 
he had the gratification of receiving the following address 
from the inhabitants : 


“Sm—As your Excellency is upon the eve of resigning 
your authority on this island, we the undersigned inhabitants 
can not be suspected of views of an interested nature in re- 
spectfully offering our most sincere and grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the consideration, justice, impartiality, and modera- 
tion which have distinguished your government. 

‘‘ A prominent measure of your Excellency’s was a propo- 
sal which might have been expected to have been unpopular 
in a colony where slavery had long been recognized : yet, Sir, 
it met with the instantaneous and unanimous approbation of 
the inhabitants, a result which affords no slight proof of our 
entire confidence in your concern for our welfare. 

“ Under the existence of such ties between the governor 
and governed, and your marked discountenance of any rising 
indication of party spirit, it is easy to account for the tranquii- 


1 “ Events of a Military Life,” vol. i. p. 60. 
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lity and comfort we have enjoyed during your Excellency’s 
residence among us. 

Finding we can not have the happiness of the continuation 
of your Excellency’s government, we beg you will accept the 
assurances of our sincere, respectful, and affectionate wishes 
for the health and prosperity of your Excellency, and of every 
member of your family.” 


Before Sir Hudson Lowe’s arrival in England, Lord Bath- 
urst had written a dispatch in which he conveyed to him the 
King’s marked approbation of his conduct during the whole 
fperiod of his government at St. Helena. After mentioning 
‘that he had received his letters announcing Bonaparte’s death, 
.Lord Bathurst said— 


‘‘T am happy to assure you that your conduct, as detailed 
in those dispatches, has received His Majesty’s approbation. 
It is most satisfactory to His Majesty to observe that no 
measures were omitted by you for the purpose of placing at 
General Bonaparte’s disposal the best medical advice, and of 
affording every relief and alleviation of his sufferings durmg 
the latter period of his life of which his state admitted. After 
the discussions which have taken place between yourself and 
General Bonaparte’s attendants, it is no inconsiderable grati- 
fication to observe that, if your offers of service and assistance 
were latterly declined, the refusal to accept them seems to 
have arisen, not from any unwillingness on the part of Gene- 
ral Bonaparte to do justice to your motives, but from the sat- 
isfaction which he expressed himself to feel in the talents and 
conduct of the medical officer who had been already selected 
to attend upon him. 

“His Majesty has further commanded me to avail myself 
of this opportunity to repeat that general approbation of your 
conduct during the time that you have administered the gov- 
ernment of St. Helena, which I have on particular occasions 
had so often the pleasure of conveying. Placed as you have 
been in a situation which must, under any circumstances, have 
been one of heavy responsibility, but which particular events 
contributed to render yet more difficult and invidious, you dis- 
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charged your arduous trust with strict fidelity, discretion, and 
humanity, and have effectually reconciled the two main du- 
ties of your command, combining the secure detention of Gen- 
eral Bonaparte’s person, which was of necessity the paramount 
object of your attention, with every practicable consideration 
and indulgence which your own disposition prompted and your 
instructions authorized you to show to his peculiar situation.” 


Sir Hudson Lowe was presented to the King on the 14th of 
November, and, being about to kiss His Majesty’s hand, the 
King took hold of his and shook it heartily saying, “I con- 
gratulate you most sincerely upon your return, after a trial the 
most arduous and exemplary that perhaps any man ever had. 
I have felt for your situation, and may appeal to Lord Bath- 
urst how frequently I have talked to him about you.” Sir 
Hudson Lowe, describing the interview in a letter to a friend, 
says, ‘‘He took my hand a second time, and again repeated 
his congratulations on the exemplary manner in which I had 
fulfilled my duties, turning at the time to all the Ministers 
who were present, as if to impress his own sentiments upon 
them.” And soon after Sir Hudson Lowe had the gratifica- 
tion of receiving a convincing proof of the approval of Gov- 
ernment of his conduct, by being appointed to the first vacant 
colonelcy of a regiment (the 93d) that occurred after his return 
to England. This was an honorable distinction, to which his 
long and arduous services well entitled him. 

But evil days were now before him. The partisans of Bo- 
naparte could not forgive the man who had had the guardian- 
ship of his person, and for six long years discharged the duties 
of his trust with such firmness and fidelity.1_ The flood-gates 
of abuse were opened against him, and he had to endure in- 
sinuations and attacks the most painful to an honorable mind. 
Nor was it only these that annoyed him. As he said himself 
in a private letter written in July, 1823, to Mr. Wilmot Hor- 


' One day in November, 1822, young Las Cases who was then in 
London, assaulted Sir Hudson Lowe in the street, and afterward sent 
him a challenge, which Sir Hudson had the good sense and moral cour- 
age to treat with the contempt it deserved. 
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ton, “It is not, however, of those who were Bonaparte’s pro- 
fessed admirers that I have alone had reason to complain. 
They have, it is true, given ear to every calumny against 
me ; they have acted as if they had been all true; they have 
given every support to the inventors; they have cast forth 
their own insinuations to rankle in the public mind ; and they 
have not dared, as I said from the first they would not, to 
commit their own reputation by publicly bringing forward any 
one thing against me.” But what pained him more was the 
coldness and apathy of those to whom he felt he was entitled 
to look for encouragement and support. Let no man, how- 
ever, rely too confidently upon this, whose only claim to it is 
the consciousness that he has done his duty. This does not 
inspire enthusiasm in others, nor cause friends to cluster round 
the object of calumny and reproach. But it can not, I think, 
be denied that the English Government ought to have aided 
Sir Hudson Lowe more heartily and effectually than they did. 

In July, 1822, O'Meara published his work, called ‘ Napo- 
leon in Exile, or a Voice from St. Helena ;’’ and the sensation it 
excited is well described in the following passage of a memo- 
rial addressed to Lord Liverpool, by Sir Hudson Lowe :—“ Pub- 
lic curiosity flew with eagerness to the repast: nothing was 
wanting to satisfy the cravings of the most credulous, the 
most inquisitive, or the most malignant mind. The highest 
authorities were not spared ; but J was destined to be the real 
victim, upon whom the public indignation was to fall.” 

He lost no time in placing himself in communication with 
Lord Bathurst ; and the result was a determination to appeal 
to the law for redress. 

He retained the Solicitor-General, Sir John Copley (now Lord 
Lyndhust), and Mr. Tindal (the late Chief Justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas, than whom England can not boast of a 
more profound or accomplished lawyer), and he laid his case 
before the former in the month of August. In November, he 
received the joint opinion of these eminent counsel, in which 
he was advised to make a selection of the most obnoxious and 
hbellous passages in O’Meara’s volumes, with the view of 
applying to the court for a criminal information. This was a 
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task, ‘‘ the difficulty of which,” says Sir Hudson Lowe, ‘ was 

afterward most fully acknowledged to me by Mr. Tindal him- 

self, from the peculiar art with which the work was composed, 

and from the studied care taken to avoid any direct accusation 

in points where any living testimony could be referred to.” 
And he adds— 


“Truth and falsehood were so artfully blended together in 
the work, and the latter so cunningly interwoven with the 
former in order to secure the effect of giving a complete false 
color to every act of mine, and to impress upon the mind of 
the unsuspecting or careless reader almost the direct reverse 
in every case of what had been the real fact, that a great 
length of explanation became necessary, in order to disentan- 
gle all the meshes of the plot, which had thus been so artifi- 
cially woven to accomplish the ruin of my public and pri- 
vate character.” 


Time, however, was of the Jast importance in this case, 
although Sir Hudson was not aware of it. He says—‘ Dur- 
ing the nearly four months that my papers had been with the 
Solicitor-General, I never became informed by him—lI never 
received the slightest hint or caution from him, or from any 
other human being—I had never understood, I never sus- 
pected, that I should be limited to any particular week, or 
day, for commencing the prosecution against the author of a 
work who had been preparing his calumnious attacks against 
me for six years before.” 

In order to entitle himself to a rule for a criminal informa- 
tion, it was necessary for Sir Hudson Lowe to prepare a vo- 
luminous affidavit, denying the truth of the allegations of which 
he complained ; and the difficulty of doing this arose from the 
artful malignity with which the book was composed. To use 
his own words—‘“ After a most attentive perusal and examin- 
ation of the thousand pages of the work, and having select- 
ed those passages which did appear to me to admit of the 
least dubious construction, and having attempted to qualify 
others by the introduction of such explanations as I thought it 
proper to employ, in order not to trifle with the sanctity of an 
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oath, I was told I must deny the whole of such passages in 
an unqualified manner, or omit them altogether; and I was 
thuis compelled to abandon many of those which were the most 
artfully wrought, and contained the most calumnious false- 
hoods against me, or to content myself with denying in a gen- 
eral, but not less formal manner, the imputations they were 
intended to convey.” 

It was not until the latter end of Hilary Term, 1823, that 
the rule was applied for; and in the mean time such had been 
the avidity with which the public perused the ‘“ Voice from St. 
Helena,” that a fifth edition had already then appeared. When 
the Solicitor-General rose to move for a rule to show cause 
why a criminal information should not be granted against 
Barry Edward O’Meara, for the libels he had published against 
Sir Hudson Lowe in his book, &c., he was interrupted by the 
Court, who asked when that work was first published ; and 
whether the alleged libels were inserted only in a subsequent 
edition? After going through the facts as deposed to in Sir 
Hudson Lowe’s affidavit, Lord Chief Justice Abbott (afterward 
Lord Tenterden) said, ‘“‘ The only difficulty the Court has felt, 
is the lateness of the application. I take it to be a settled 
rule, when you move for a criminal information against a mag- 
istrate or justice of the peace, you must come in the first term, 
or so early in the second term, that he may show cause against 
the rule in that second term. You should not come so late 
in the second term, as to postpone the showing cause till the 
third term. That is the case where the application is against 
a magistrate or justice of the peace. I am not aware at this 
moment that the same rule has been laid down with regard 
to other persons, though in general the tardiness of the appli- 
cation operates strongly on the Court against the parties mak- 
ing it. Yet, in this particular case, Sir Hudson Lowe is an 
officer of the public; he is one of his Majesty’s officers; so 
that the parties are changed.” 

The Court, however, granted the rule 7s2, as it is called ; 
that is, a rule which was to be made absolute, unless O’Meara 
should show sufficient cause to the contrary ; for the applica- 
tion for such a rule is in the first instance always ex parte. 
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In support of this rule, Sir Hudson Lowe obtained and filed 
in Court twenty-one affidavits, including those of Sir Thomas 
Reade, Major Gorrequer, Sir George Bingham, many officers 
of the 53d and 66th regiments, which were stationed at St. 
Helena during his government, Dr. Verling, Mr. Balcombe, 
and others. On the other side, Mr. O’Meara filed seventeen 
affidavits, namely, his own, and those of Major Poppleton (who 
had been the first appointed orderly officer at Longwood), 
two captains of the 53d, and a captain and lieutenant of the 
66th regiment ; Mr. Cumming, a purser of an East-Indiaman ; 
Mr. Cook, formerly commander of a store-ship; Counts de 
Montholon and Las Cases, Emmanuel Las Cases, Dr. Antom- 
marchi, and five of Bonaparte’s domestic servants. 

On the 11th of June, O’Meara’s counsel, Mr. Charles Phil- 
lips and Mr. (afterward Mr. Justice) Patteson, showed cause 
against the rule; and, without attempting to enter into the 
facts or merits of the case, they urged the fatal objection, 
which had been already intimated by the Court when they 
granted the rule, that the application was made too J/ate. 
The Solicitor-General admitted that he could find no prece- 
dent to justify the delay; and the late Lord Abinger, then 
Mr. Scarlett, who was retained with him in the case, con- 
fessed himself equally at fault. It now became merely a 
question whether the rule should be discharged with costs. 
Mr. Justice Best (afterward Lord Wynford) said, ‘‘ This ob- 
jection does not go to the merits. It appears to me to be a 
fatal objection. Jf we choose to stand on that, and shut our 


1 Tt is right to menticn that, notwithstanding the good opinion Sir 
Hudson Lowe had entertained of Captain Poppleton while he discharged 
the duties of orderly officer, he afterward discovered that he had ac- 
cepted a present of a snuff-box from Napoleon, without acquainting him 
with the circumstance ; but it is also fair to Captain Poppleton to state, 
that on his arrival in England, he informed Lord Bathurst that he had 
accepted the present. When Sir Hudson Lowe became aware of the 
fact, he wrote to Lord Bathurst in terms of strong censure of Captain 
Poppleton’s conduct in this particular, saying that in accepting a pres- 
ent without his knowledge, he considered him to have betrayed the 
confidential trust reposed in him. He had also refused Captain Pop- 
pleton’s application to be allowed to remain at Longwood when the regi- 


ment to which he belonged was relieved. 
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eyes to the merits, I don’t think we could give costs.” And 
so the Court ultimately decided in Michaelmas term; and 
the only satisfaction which Sir Hudson Lowe derived from 
the result of the proceedings was, that he was not compelled 
to pay the costs of his adversary as well as his own! We 
can not help sympathizing with his feelings expressed in a 
note to his solicitor on the 7th of November, where he says 
—‘ Your clerk has informed me that it is probable the ques- 
tion will be got rid of as lost in point of time. Really, I hope 
the Solicitor-General will set me right with the public on this 
head. I never was informed, and could not know, that any 
particular time was fixed for my bringing on the cause; and 
it was not until after my papers and memoranda had been 
in the Solicitor-General’s possession the whole of last sum- 
mer, and until his opinion and that of Mr. Tindal had been 
given to me upon them in November, that I knew the urgen- 
cy of my bringing forward the case. I do not like. it to be 
imputed to me that such delay proceeded from zgnorance of 
the laws. It was not to be presumed I should be informed 
of such a rule, unless made acquainted with it by my legal 
advisers ; and, as such a rule was known to exist by them, 
why was no opinion given to me upon the papers I left with 
the Solicitor-General until after a delay of three or four 
months? It would be really hard upon me to bear the 
whole reproach of the delay.” 

Sir Hudson next consulted Mr. Tindal as to the expedi- 
ency of indicting O'Meara, or of bringing an action for dam- 
ages against him. But the cautious lawyer dissuaded him 
from the attempt. He said with perfect truth that the proper 
legal remedy had been already resorted to for the vindication 
of his client’s character. He had cleared himself from every 
charge upon his oath; and if O’Meara challenged the truth 
of his denials, he might test them by prosecuting Sir Hudson 
Lowe for perjury. An indictment, however, would not try 
the truth or falsehood of the accusations contained in the 
libel, for Lord Campbell’s excellent Act was not then in ex- 
istence, which enables a defendant to justify, even in an in- 
dictment, an alleged libel, if he can show that it’s publica- 
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tion is for the public benefit. As to a civil action, Mr. Tin- 
dal said that it was perfectly certain that O’Meara would 
not justify, for a great portion of his work consisted of pri- 
vate communications, as he himself stated, from Bonaparte, 
which, of course, he could not prove. And it would be 
useless to incur the risk of obtaining a verdict for only 
small damages, which would, in fact, be a triumph to the 
defendant. 

This opinion was submitted by Sir Hudson Lowe to Earl 
Bathurst, that he might be guided by that Minister’s advice. 
And it is deeply to be lamented that he did not at once ener- 
getically follow Lord Bathurst’s counsel, who wrote to him 
the following letter : 

“ November 28, 1823. 

“My pear GENERAL—I have to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letters, and the inclosures, which I return. After so 
decided an opinion given by so respectable an advocate as 
Mr. Tindal against any further prosecutions, I certainly could 
not think of advising you to undertake them. I have always 
thought that, whatever might have been the result of your 
late proceedings, you owed it to yourself, after all that had 
been said against you, to draw up a full and complete vin- 
dication of the administration of your government at St. 
Helena, coupled with all the documents in your statement. 
It will be for consideration when it will be prudent to pub- 
lish it. 

“With respect to the advice given you by your friends that 
you should press for some mark of his Majesty’s favor as a, 
testimony of the sense his Government entertain of your con- 
duct, and the complaint which you seem to make that nothing 
has been done of that description, you will allow me to remind 
you that, though a regiment was not in a pecuniary light any 
great advantage, yet your having been given one soon after 
your return was an unequivocal proof of his Majesty’s appro- 
bation of your services ; and I am sure you will be ready to 
acknowledge that the attention which has been shown to 
those who served under you is much more than Governors 
on their return usually experience. You are also, I believe, 
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aware that it is my intention to take an early opportunity of 
recommending you to a West India Government. I shall do 
so because I think that your services entitle you to such an 
appointment ; but do not let your friends persuade you that 
this is to silence any clamor which may be raised against 
you. Believe me it will only give to your opponents the oc- 
casion of renewing their attack. 
“T have, &c. BaTuurst.” 


It was no doubt a fatal mistake of Sir Hudson Lowe not 
to publish a refutation of the charges against him by print- 
ing the documents in his possession. He wearied the Govern- 
ment with applications for redress, when he had, in fact, in 
his own hands the amplest means of vindicating his charac- 
ter. It is needless to repeat what has been already said on 
this subject in an early part of the present work. He does 
not seem to have been aware how seldom there is found in 
Governments the moral courage to support, much less patron- 
ize, an injured but unpopular man. The soz-desant liberal 
press, which with strange inconsistency had always espoused 
the cause of Bonaparte, the very incarnation of military des- 
potism, rejoiced at having so tangible an object of attack 
through whom the Ministry might be assailed ; and a tide of 
calumny was thus set afloat which was enough to overwhelm 
any one, however innocent. And the miserable effect of this 
kind of position is, that at last even friends begin to grow 
lukewarm if not suspicious, and care not to come forward 
and incur the odium of defending him whom the voz popule 
condemns. Besides, in another important respect Sir Hudson 
Lowe suffered. There can be little doubt that Lord Liver- 
pool was in some degree prejudiced against him. Lord Bath- 
urst recommended him for a pension, which was surely due 
to him as much as to Colonel Wilkes, the Governor of St. 
Helena whom he succeeded, and who received a retiring al- 
lowance of £1500 a year; but no pension was ever granted 
to Sir Hudson Lowe. Why was this? Nothing could be 
more full, explicit, and unreserved, than the terms in which 
Lord Bathurst conveyed to him the approval of the British 
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Government at the close of his arduous duties at St. Helena. 
Why, then, was a pecuniary recompence withheld which he 
had fairly earned ? 

_ The fact seems to be that Sir Hudson Lowe suflered the 
- peine forte et dure for standing mute. Lord Liverpool, per- 
haps, construed the late Governor’s persevering silence unfav- 
orably, as though it arose from mistrust of the goodness of 

his case. Arde tot, et le Ciel t'aidera, is a golden maxim, 

which in a world like this ought never to be lost sight of. 

Instead of wasting his time in addressing memorials to the 

Ministry, and insisting in private to them upon his innocence 

of the charges heaped upon his head, he ought to have ap- 

pealed boldly to the public by laying before them the real 
facts of the case, before the poison of calumny had affected 
the whole literature of the country on the subject of his gov- 
ernment at St. Helena. He professed, indeed, to despise his 
enemies; and, conscious of his own rectitude, believed that 
justice would be done to him at last. But he died before 
that time came, and, beyond collecting materials for his de- 
fense, he took no steps for the public vindication of his char- 
acter. When O’Meara’s book first appeared, he proposed to 
the Government that he should publish a letter in his own 
name, declaring the whole work throughout, in all that re- 
lated to him, to be a tissue of the grossest falsehoods, or of the 
most artful misrepresentations, and one of the most infamous 
attempts that had been ever made to impose upon the credu- 

lity and generous feelings of the British nation. To such a 
declaration it was suggested that he should add a pledge that 
he would write a refutation of the calumnies contained in it. 
This pledge, however, he says that he saw no sufficiently 
strong motive to give. It was attaching an importance, both 
to the work itself and to the writer, which he did not con- 
ceive they merited. He could besides never brook the idea 
that his conduct in the discharge of the duty with which he 
had been charged, honored as it had been by the fullest ap- 
probation of his Majesty’s Government, was such as to render 
it necessary for him to enter into a vindication of it against 
the aspersion of such a slanderer 


Vou. If.—] 


* 
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The feeling which actuated him is strongly expressed in a 
letter he wrote on the 23d of May, 1823, in which he said 
that he had so conducted himself in all his difficult relations 
toward Napoleon, during the whole course of his duties at 
St. Helena, as to set at utter defiance and to hold in the most 
downright contempt any species of accusation that could be 
brought against him; being convinced that the more publicity 
was given to any investigation relating to his conduct, wheth- 
er toward Bonaparte or his followers, the greater would his 
difficulties appear, and the more would such investigation re- 
dound to his honor. 

This feeling is creditable to Sir Hudson Lowe’s spirit, and 
such expressions are the language of conscious innocence ; 
but it was a grievous error not to attempt to do away with 
the impression produced by O’Meara’s book by giving to the 
world a true version of the occurrences which that writer so 
malignantly and so skillfully distorted. 

Lord Bathurst did not forget his promise of a West Indian 
appointment ; and on the 14th of December, 1823, he wrote to 
Sir Hudson and informed him that he was to go out as Goy- 
ernor of Antigua. He did not, however, for family reasons, 
accept the appointment ; but subsequently, in 1825, he was 
made Commander of the Forces at Ceylon, and quitted En- 
gland in the month of October in that year. He traveled by way 
of Paris, Frankfort, Vienna, and Constantinople. At Vienna he 
had an interview with Prince Metternich, who told him that, 
in a conversation he had with Count Bertrand in Paris, the lat- 
ter said that they had no complaint to make against the Gov- 
ernor of St. Helena personally for his conduct there, that he 
did every thing in his power to render their situation comfort- 
able, but that it was the island they were dissatisfied with.! 
Bertrand at the same time mentioned that they had given up 
all hope of being removed from St. Helena through the effect 
of their complaints ; and that their sole hope for some time 
before Bonaparte’ s death was in the success of a project 


y The reader will Padus: tie supe passage i Las Cases’ 
Journal, quoted PIEMaOURly; vol. i. p. 83: “Les détails de St. uate 
sont peu de chose; c'est d’y étre qui est la grande affaire.” 
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which had been formed in America for getting him off the 
island. 

In 1828, while Sir Hudson Lowe was at Ceylon, Sir Walter 
Scott’s “ Life of Napoleon” appeared. The archives of the 
Colonial Office had been thrown open to his research, and he 
had the opportunity of reading the dispatches of Earl Bath- 
urst and Sir Hudson Lowe. And no one can doubt the will- 
ingness of Sir Walter Scott to do justice to the reputation of 
another, or for a moment suspect him of unfairness in the 
use of materials placed at his command. A more thorough- 
ly honest and high-minded writer never existed ; and, while 
we admire the genius of the poet, the novelist, and the his- 
torian, we love the generous and kindly nature of the man. 
But it seems impossible that he could have attentively pe- 
rused the correspondence between Lord Bathurst and the Govy- 
ernor of St. Helena, and ihe other official documents, weigh- 
ing carefully the evidence they contain against the assertions 
of such authors as O’Meara, Las Cases, and Antommarchi. 
For, to quote only one instance of inaccuracy, he speaks of 
Sir Hudson Lowe as forgetting that his prisoner was in a 
situation where he ought not to have been considered as an 
object of resentment, or as subject like other men to retort 
and retaliation. ‘‘ The new Governor,” he says, ‘“ was vul- 
nerable ; he could be rendered angry, and might therefore be 
taken at advantage.’ The public naturally imagined that 
this view was formed upon, or at all events corroborated by, 
a perusal of the official documents to which Sir Walter had 
had access; and it of course gave additional probability to the 
statements of O’Meara in his book, where he represents Sir 
Hudson Lowe as giving way to unseemly bursts of passion, 
and abusing his power for the purpose of causing annoyance 
to Napoleon. But the documents themselves are directly op- 
posed to any such conclusion. Whatever may have been Sir 
Hudson Lowe’s faults of character, assuredly the want of self- 
command in his relations toward his captive was not one of 
them. We have seen that Napoleon was irritated not by his 
anger, but his impassive coolness; and that Sir Pulteney Mal- 
colm bore testimony to his perfect control over his temper 
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during the painful interviews at Longwood. And we may 
safely assert, without the least fear of contradiction, that there 
does not exist in all the numerous dispatches, whether public 
or private, which he wrote while Governor of St. Helena, or 
in the voluminous papers which he left behind him at his 
death, a single line to warrant the idea that he ever consid- 
ered Napoleon as ‘“‘an object of resentment, and open to re- 
tort and retaliation.” 

Sir Hudson Lowe turned with eagerness to Sir Walter 
Scott’s work in hopes of finding in it a full vindication of his 
conduct as Governor of St. Helena. He had been grievously 
injured in public estimation by the calumnies which had been 
industriously spread by his enemies, and he thought that the 
time was now come when the whole truth would be made 
known, and the cloud which rested on his name would be 
rolled away. He expected, however, more than it was pos- 
sible for the historian to accomplish. For Sir Walter had 
access only to the correspondence and documents in the Colo- 
nial Office, and these did not and could not supply the mate- 
rials for a complete defense. This required an inspection of 
the minutes made from time to time by Major Gorrequer, 
which have been so often quoted in the present work—a com- 
parison of O’Meara’s printed narrative with his private let- 
ters—and the consideration of a great variety of documents in 
Sir Hudson Lowe’s possession, which Sir Walter Scott had no 
opportunity of perusing. 

In proportion as Sir Hudson’s hopes had been raised, the 
pang of disappointment was keenly felt ; ‘for it was not an 
enemy that reproached him, then he could have borne it.” 
He applied for and obtained from the Governor of Ceylon tem- 
porary leave of absence, in order that he might return to En- 
gland, and consider what steps he ought to take in his own 
vindication. On his way home he touched at St. Helena, and 
with what feelings must he have visited a place with which 
his own fate had been so strangely interwoven! He had first 
landed there as its Governor to assume one of the most re- 
sponsible trusts ever committed to a public servant of the 
Crown: he had quitted it with the unqualified approbation 
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of the Ministry that appointed him; and he was now return- 
ing to Europe from another and subordinate command to en- 
deavor to obtain reparation for years of calumny and detraction 
earned by a conscientious discharge of his duty at St. Helena. 
There however his reception was such as almost to atone for 
the suffermgs and annoyances of the past. Military honors 
were paid him on landing, a public entertainment was given 
him by the inhabitants, and another by the military of the 
colony. He remained on the island only three days, and on 
the evening of the last he was attended to the waterside by 
those who welcomed him as their guest, and he was cheered 
by them as he embarked. 

The tribute was spontaneous, and as such was deeply felt 
by the man who had so long been the object of unmerited 
odium. It was also the more valuable as offered in the place 
where his character was best known and his conduct most 
fully understood. 

Short as was his stay at St. Helena, the ex-Governor did 
not fail to visit Longwood—that spot on which the interest 
of Europe had been for more than five years so keenly con- 
centrated. And what was the sight that met his eye? Since 
his departure the place had been appropriated to the meanest 
uses. The chief approach to it now was through a large pig- 
sty, which occupied the site of what had formerly been the 
offices. Out of the windows of what had once been the bill- 
iard-room, through broken panes, protruded bundles of hay ; 
and a thrashing-machine was placed in the closet which ad- 
joined the bedroom. The bedroom itself—that room in which 
Napoleon Bonaparte had breathed his last—was converted 
into a stable! The garden in which he had soothed some of 
the weary hours of his captivity was no longer a garden. Its 
walks were cut up, its shrubs removed, its grotto and its 
fountains gone. But let due praise be given to the utilitarian 
motive for this dreary change. The plot of ground had be- 
come a potato-field ; and those who authorized these acts had 
the consolation of knowing that, however feeling might be 
outraged, and sentiment shocked, they at all events put money 
into their pockets by the miserable transformation. 
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When Sir Hudson Lowe reached England, he found that 
the Duke of Wellington was at the head of the Ministry, and 
Earl Bathurst President of the Council. He hastened to the 
latter, and consulted him as to the expediency of publishing 
an answer to Sir Walter Scott's work. Lord Bathurst, how- 
ever, did not encourage him in this design; nor indeed did 
he take the same view as Sir Hudson Lowe of the unfavor- 
able effect of that writer’s remarks. He told him that no dif- 
ference was felt in the sentiments of Government toward him, 
and they required no refutation of charges which they did not 
believe. Moreover, he said that Sir Hudson’s best chance of 
succeeding to the government of Ceylon was by being on the 
spot when a vacancy occurred ; and he advised him to return 
there without delay. Before leaving England, Sir Hudson 
Lowe had an audience of the Duke of Wellington, and en- 
deavored to obtain from him a promise of his interest, in the 
event of the vacancy occurring. The Duke, however, replied 
that he never did, and never would, make any such promise 
beforehand ; and that he did not think the Colonial Secretary, 
Sir George Murray, would be justified in doing so. But he 
added that, in his opinion, the ex-Governor of St. Helena had 
been very hardly used ; and when Sir Hudson observed that 
the object of his application to Government had always been 
either to obtain a situation corresponding in rank to that which 
he had filled at St. Helena, or the means of an honorable re- 
tirement, if Government, from motives of policy, did not think 
fit to employ him, the Duke answered, that. no motive of 
policy would prevent him from employing him (Sir Hudson) 
where his services might be useful. On this Sir Hudson Lowe 
suggested that an opportunity might occur of sending him in 
some capacity to the Russian army, which at that time was 
engaged in a campaign against the Turks; but the Duke of 
Wellington shortly replied, ‘We have kept out of that; we 
have kept out of that.” 

Sir Hudson Lowe then spoke on the subject of a pension, 
stating the circumstances under which he had before applied 
for one; but the Duke made immediate objections, saying 
that Parliament would not grant it. Sir Hudson replied, that 
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he had always been desirous to have the question referred to 
Parliament, and was ready to stand or fall by its decision. 
The Duke of Wellington, however, said, it was useless to urge 
the matter any further, as he was certain Mr. Peel would never 
make any such proposal to the House of Commons. 

Sir Hudson Lowe therefore returned to Ceylon, and resumed 
his former military command in that island, looking forward 
to the prospect of becoming Governor at no distant period. He 
was, however, doomed to disappointment. The expected va- 
cancy occurred at the end of 1830, but a different Ministry 
was then in power, and from it he had little to hope. Earl 
Grey was Prime Minister, and neither he nor his colleagues 
could be expected to sympathize much with the former guard- 
ian of Napoleon’s person, of whom it had been so long the 
fashion of their party to speak as the inhuman jailer of .an 
injured prisoner. 

To show the kind of odium which attached to his name, 
Wwe may mention an incident which occurred in 1833. In 
the course of a debate in the House of Lords, on the 19th of 
February in that year, respecting the provisions of a Coercion 
Bill for Ireland, Lord Teynham, after saying that, though he 
was willing to intrust extraordinary powers to the then Lord- | 
Lieutenant of Ireland (the Marquis of Normandy), yet it was 
necessary to legislate with reference to those who might suc- 
ceed him. ‘‘ Now suppose,” continued Lord Teynham, “the 
noble Marquis were to be succeeded in the Government of 
Treland by a Sir Hudson Lowe”—here the speaker was called 
to order, and, when he had sat down, the Duke of Wellington 
immediately said, ‘‘ I do not rise to oppose the motion of the 
noble Lord, or to state any objection to the proposition of the 
Lord-Lieutenant being assisted by six Privy Councilors ; but 
I do rise for the purpose of defending the character of a highly 
respectable officer, not a Member of this House, from the 
gross imputation thrown upon him (by implication) by the 
noble Lord ; and certainly a grosser one I never heard uttered 
within these walls. When the noble Lord pays a tribute of 
respect to the present Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, [ have no 
doubt that all noble Lords coneur in the same opinion he has 
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expressed of that noble Marquis ; but when he says ‘ the noble 
Marquis may be succeeded by some Sir Hudson Lowe,’ I beg 
to know what the noble Lord means? I have the honor to 
know Sir Hudson Lowe, and I will say, in this House or else- 
where, wherever it may be, that there is not in the army a 
more respectable officer than Sir Hudson Lowe, nor has his 
Majesty a more faithful subject.” 

Lord Teynham.—‘ Really, my Lords, I had no intention 
of aspersing the private character of Sir Hudson Lowe. No 
doubt the testimony the noble Duke bears to it is perfectly 
correct. But as regards his public conduct while Governor of 
St. Helena, I say, and will maintain it as a Peer of Parlia- 
ment, that he is cried out upon by all the people of Europe 
as a person not fit to be trusted with power.” 

Earl Bathurst.—< Perhaps it is conferring too much im- 
portance on the matter to offer any answer to the noble 
Lord’s remarks: but after his observations on the late Gov- 
ernor of St. Helena, that he so conducted himself in that 
eapacity as to have been found fault with in every part of 
Europe, I deny that such was the case; the charge is directly 
false. Sir Hudson Lowe behaved, in his very responsible 
capacity, in a manner highly to his credit: all well-informed 
persons on the Continent of Europe knew what his conduct 
was, and approved it.” 

A day or two afterward, Lord 'Teynham made the following 
apology for his unwarrantable attack :—“ In rising to present 
two petitions on the subject of tithes, I beg to state—what I 
should have stated more explicitly on a former evening (if I 
had not been called to order, or rather interrupted, upon my 
making an observation in which I mentioned the name of that 
gallant officer Sir Hudson Lowe)—I now beg to state that it 
was not my intention to impute improper conduct to, or to 
make any reflection upon, that individual. I merely used the 
name of that gallant person hypothetically, in order to show 
the danger of placing any portion of his Majesty’s subjects 
under military power, upon an uncertainty into whose hands 
that power might hereafter fall. I trust, therefore, that the 
friends of the gallant General in this House will believe—and 
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that through them he may be informed—that it was not my 
jutention to bring any accusation against him.” 

Sir Hudson Lowe wrote and thanked the Duke for his 
prompt and generous defense, and his Grace replied in the fol- 
lowing note : 

“S. Saye, Feb, 21, 1833. 

“My pear GENERAL—TI have received your letter of the 
20th. I assure you that I considered that I did no more 
than my duty upon the occasion to which you refer in repei- 
ling a very gross and marked insmuation against an officer, in 
his absence, for whom I entertained the highest respect and 
regard, The discussion ended in a way that must be highly 
satisfactory to all your friends. Ever, my dear General, 
- sours most faithfully, WELLINGTON. 
“Tieut.-General Sir Hudson Lowe.” 


Sir Robert Wilmot Horton was appointed the new Gov- 
ernor of Ceylon, and Sir Hudson Lowe’s hopes of preferment 
were atanend. He returned to England in 1831, and never 
afterward had any public employment or received any pension. 
In a memorial he drew up in 1843, after alluding to the 
state of inactivity in which he had been kept for twelve 
years, he said—‘‘ The Government of the island of Ceylon 
had thrice fallen vacant, and the chief authority in the Ionian 
Islands (where my local services at their liberation and in the 
discharge of czvzl and military duties subsequently had con- 
tributed to form a strong claim for re-employment)’ four times, 
during the period of which I have been speaking. Vacancies 
had also arisen on other stations ; but on none of these occa- 


* Here it is right to notice what was omitted in the Memoir of Sir 
Hudson Lowe, in chapter iii. of vol. i., that he received from the in- 
habitants of Santa Maura, one of the Ionian islands, on ceasing to be 
its Governor in 1812, a most complimentary address; and also a sword 
from the Members of Council, which was voted to him in the following 
flattering terms :—“ Per caratterizzare quindi all’ adorabile nostro Lowe 
nella pit animata ed onorevole forma gl’ ingenui sentimenti della viva 
nostra ricconoscenza, crede doveroso il Governo Provisorio di quest’ 
Isola, doverglisi dedicare a nome di tutta la grata popolazione Leucadi- 
ense una sciabla d’oro, su cui con simbolleggianti configurazioni, ed 
espressivi emblemi siano incisi li suoi singolari meriti rapporto a noi, 


nonché Je nostre riconoscenti sensazioni.”’ 
% 
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sions were either my local or general services, or any claim 
arising from past disappointments, taken into that considera- 
tion which I should have hoped might have been deemed to 
be their due. 

“ The several commands in India had also repeatedly fallen 
vacant during the above period, but, although my name 
had been taken down as a candidate for employment in that 
quarter no result followed.” 

Sir Hudson died in 1844, in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age. He died poor, for, although while Governor of St. He- 
lena his salary had been liberal, amounting to £12,000 
a year, the expense of the situation, the high prices of every 
article of consumption in the island, and his own hospitable 
mode of living, allowed him to save little. He therefore left 
no provision for his family ; and the late Sir Robert Peel re- 
commended Miss Lowe, the unmarried daughter of Sir Hud- 
son, to the Queen for a small pension which at the time was 
at his disposal, ‘in recognition of the services of her father.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


REVIEW OF THE EVIDENCE AS AFFECTING THE BRITISH GOV- 
ERNMENT AND SIR HUDSON LOWE. 


We have now brought our narrative to its close ; but it 
may perhaps be thought neither useless nor irrelevant briefly 
to review the evidence that has been adduced, and say a few 
words as to its result and effect. There are obviously two 
questions to consider—questions which are, in themselves, 
quite distinct, but which the public have been apt to con- 
found. These are, first, What was the conduct of the British 
Government toward Napoleon Bonaparte when his surrender 
at Rochefort placed him as a prisoner in their hands? and, 
secondly, What was the conduct of Sir Hudson Lowe, to 
whom was committed the responsible office of guarding the 
captive and carrying out the instructions of the Ministry ? 
The Government might be in fault, and yet Sir Hudson 
Lowe be acquitted of all reproach ; or again, they might be 
blameless, and he might deserve to be condemned. Let us 
separate the cases, and deal with each according to its merits. 

I have already endeavored to show that the assumption of 
Napoleon, that his surrender was voluntary, and therefore 
that he had a right to be treated as a guest and not as a 
prisoner, had no foundation in fact. He had but a choice of 
evils. Escape was all but impossible ; and the only real al- 
ternatives were, either to give himself up to one of the hostile 
powers arrayed against him, or try another desperate chance 
on the battle-field with the broken fragments of a vanquished 
and dispirited army against the combined forces of Europe. 
Ifhe were again beaten, death or surrender was inevitable; and 
what sane man believes that even Napoleon could have suc- 
cessfully contended with such tremendous odds as were against 
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him, if he had attempted to retrieve his ruined fortune by an- 
other battle? He weighed the counsel of the devoted officers 
who were willing to fight for him to the last; but he saw that 
the scheme was hopeless, and he rejected it.. What then re- 
mained? Nothing but surrender. He chose, for good reasons 
of his own, the deck of a British man-of-war as his place of 
refuge from a worse calamity; but this act of his gave him 
no more rights than he possessed a few hours before, when he 
was still deliberating whether he should not put himself at 
the head of the army behind the Loire, and risk the chances 
of another action with Wellington. No denial can falsify— 
no sophistry can alter—this fact. It is proclaimed in the 
page of history, and that page must be torn out before we 
can admit that England was bound by any principle of 
justice, or any canon of international law, to receive as an 
uninvited guest her most persevering and rancorous enemy. 
Rancorous, indeed, we may call him, when we remember 
the proclamations he issued to his generals and armies in the 
Peninsula. They were told to drive the “hideous leopard” 
into the sea; and the victor at Assye, Vimiero, Talavera, and 
Badajos, was: contemptuously designated as a ‘ sepoy gener- 
al.” England was the Carthage which the Scipio of France 
was to destroy. ‘‘ Cette lutte contre. Carthage sera décidée 
dans les plaines d’ Espagne.” The language of his official 
journal, the ‘‘ Moniteur,” was, ‘God grant that a hundred 
thousand Enelish may present themselves before us in the 
open field! The Continent has always been their tomb!” 
and it was in the following terms that he addressed his Ad- 
mirals from the camp of Boulogne: “Go! lose not a moment; 
once gain possession of the Channel for twenty-four hours, and 
England is ours. We shall then have avenged six centuries 
of insult and shame.” 

What then was England todo? Was she to treat with 
the honors due to a crowned head and give an assylum on 
her shores to him, whom she had only a few months previ- 
ously, in conjunction with the Allied Powers in solemn Con- 
gress assembled, denounced as an outlaw, and with whom 
she and they had sworn to combat until the disturber of the 
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world’s peace was subdued ?1 Something perhaps, might 
have been said for this, if the tide of time could have been 
rolled back,and the events which followed the abdication at 
Fontainebleau in 1814 had been forgotten. But were the 
escape from Elba, and the bloody campaign of Waterloo, 
without warning and significance? England would have 
been a traitress to Europe, if she had not secured the person 
of Napoleon in such a way as to render any outbreak of his 
mad ambition all but impossible. But this could not have 
been accomplished if he had been permitted to reside in 
Britain, unless we had kept him in some fortress a closely- 
guarded prisoner. And Napoleon denied our right to do this. 
His claim was to be received as a guest, and as such of 
course he would have been entitled to complain of restric- 
tions on his liberty. Mere surveillance would have been a 
mockery ; and no custody, short of that which the stone walls 
of a prison afforded, would have been secure. The danger 
of proximity to France was not now a matter of opinion, but 
of fact. Experience had shown that the faith of treaties 
could not bind, nor reverses check, the ambition of Napoleon. 
The hopes of every malcontent in France would have turned 
to him so long as his return was a possible contingency; and 
the very circumstance of his near neighborhood would have 
given birth to a thousand plots for the overthrow of the Bour- 
bons. Nor must we imagine that these plots would not 
have been seconded by some among ourselves. Many were 
so infatuated as still to look upon Bonaparte as the child and 
champion of the French Revolution, which they defended and 
admired ; and his place of residence in this country would 
have been the rallyimg-point of disaffection and focus of po- 
litical intrigue. 

The British Government, therefore, determined to remove 
Napoleon far from Europe, in which for the space of twenty 


1 “Tes Puissances déclarent, en conséquence, que Napoléon Buona- 
parte s’est placé hors des relations civiles et sociales, et que, comme en- 
nemi et perturbateur du repos du monde, il s’est livré a la vindicte 
publique.”-—Exztract from the Protocol of the Congress of Vienna, March, 
1815. 
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years he had kept alive the flames of war. They wished to 
grant him as much liberty as was consistent with safe custo- 
dy, and abridge as little as possible the comforts and even 
luxuries to which he had been accustomed. For this pur- 
pose, they selected St. Helena, the climate of which was 
healthy, and its situation such as enabled them to combine 
the restraints of confinement with a due regard to the per- 
sonal convenience of the exile. It was a place which a French 
writer had described in 1804 as an isle of Calypso—a spot wor- 
thy to have given birth to the Goddess of Beauty—so sunny, 
cheerful, and healthy was it!!_ And in a report published in 
the same year at Paris, by order of the First Consul, St. He- 
lena was called a terrestrial paradise, where the air was pure 
and the sky serene; where health shone in every countenance, 
and diseases contracted in India were immediately cured.” 

We wish not to avail ourselves of the plea that Napoleon’s 
own treatment of his prisoners would have justified England 
in adopting severer and sterner measures. We hold it to be 
an unworthy argument that a great nation should measure 
its sense of what is due to a fallen foe by his own conduct 
toward others in the day of his prosperity and power. But 
we think that complaints of our injustice and cruelty came 
with a bad grace from one who never showed commiseration 
or indulgence toward those whom the fortune of war threw 
into his hands. The murder of the Duc d’Enghien was an 
act which would have made the harshest treatment of Napo- 
leon appear to be only a measure of righteous retribution. 
His conduct toward the Queen of Prussia showed his indiffer- 
ence toward the feelings of the unfortunate. His own favorite 
maxim, which he more than once repeated at St. Helena, was 
that la politica giustifica tutto— policy justifies everything” 
—and even he could not deny that this plea would have en- 
titled us to deal with him in any manner most expedient for 
the interests of Europe. 

The next question is, whether England ought to have ac- 
corded to Napoleon the imperial title. I have already ex- 


1 “Voyage par M. Bory de St. Vineent.” An xiii. (1804). 
® “See Pictorial Hist. of England,” vol. iv. p. 36. 
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pressed my own opinion that it would have been more magnani- 
mous to have done so, and that we might have humored the 
sensitive pride of our prostrate enemy by allowing him to 
retain the style of appellation to which he had been so long 
familiar. I know not whether many will be disposed to agree 
in this view ; but it is only fair to state that it was from no 
narrow-minded feeling of vindictiveness, but from grave rea- 
sons of state policy, that the British Government came to a 
different conclusion. They thought that they could not with- 
out inconsistency grant to Napoleon when vanquished the 
title which they had steadily refused to him in the plenitude 
of his power. They had carried on the war with him, not as 
the Emperor of France, but as a successful adventurer at the 
head of an immense army which coerced the will of the French 
nation. They had been no party to the treaty of Paris, 
which recognized him as Emperor of Elha, for Lord Castle- 
reagh expressly refused to sanctionit with his signature. Louis 
XVIII. had been received in France, not as a ruler imposed 
upon the people by foreign bayonets, but as their legitimate 
and rightful sovereign. There could not be at the same time 
an Emperor and a King of the same country, and we had never 
ceased to recognize the head of the Bourbon family as King. 
It might be asked, as Sir Walter Scott in an able argument 
on the subject has put the question, “If Napoleon was ac- 
knowledged Emperor of France, of what country was Louis 
XVIII. King?” And there would have been, to say the least 
of it, an awkward appearance of discourtesy to that monarch 
if we had, by giving the title of Emperor to Bonaparte, seemed 
to sanction what Louis could look upon only as an usurpation 
of his own rights. Moreover, the English Ministry felt that 
the imperial style could in future be only a mockery and a 
sham as regarded Napoleon himself, while it might cause 
serious embarrassment in the mode of dealing with him at 
St. Helena. ‘His purpose,” says Sir Walter Scott, ‘in tena- 
ciously claiming the name of a sovereign, was to establish 
his claim to the immunities belonging to that title. He had 
already experienced at Elba the use to be derived from erect- 


1 «Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,” vol. ix. p. 138. 
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ing a barrier of etiquette betwixt his person and any incon- 
venient visitor. Once acknowledged as Emperor, it followed 
of course that he was to be treated as such in every particu- 
lar; and thus it would have become impossible to enforce 
such regulations as were absolutely demanded for his safe 
custody. Such a status, once granted, would have furnished 
Napoleon with a general argument against every precaution 
which might be taken to prevent his escape.” 

In addition to these reasons, it was thought a matter of vital 
importance at the time to lessen the prestige of his name, 
which had such a strange influence over the minds of men, 
that, even when he was doing his utmost to injure England, 
the country which he hated most, he found apologists, if not 
partisans, in the ranks of the Opposition in the British Parlia- 
ment. And having once come to this decision, the Govern- 
ment resolved to act consistently. They refused to become 
parties to any proposal which might seem to keep alive his 
pretensions to the title which they denied him. It was on 
this ground, that Lord Bathurst directed Sir Hudson Lowe not 
to encourage in Napoleon the idea of assuming an incognito, 
which it would have seemed invidious to refuse, and might 
have caused some embarrassment to allow. The conduct of 
the English Ministry toward Napoleon was based on the 
principle of truth. They in effect said to him, “‘ We will not, 
now that you are our prisoner, give you the shadow of a 
crown, when we have constantly opposed your claim to the 
reality. You renounced the title of First Consul, which we 
acknowledged, and you assumed another which we have 
never recognized, We will not suffer you now to mimic the 
forms and assert the privileges of sovereignty in our inter- 
course with you, for we have never reckoned you in the num- 
ber of crowned heads.” These are reasons which, whether 
they be capable of refutation or not, were not to be lightly 
disregarded, and they are such as made the English Govern- 


ment determine not to grant the style of Emperor to Napo- 
leon. 


The next point to consider is the actual treatment of Napo-. 
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leon while under the.guardianship of England. And here, 
when all the facts of the case are fully and fairly known, it 
does seem impossible to make good any charge against the 
Ministry of the day.. To provide eflectually against his eva- 
sion was an essential condition. But having made this point 
secure, Lord Bathurst and his colleagues showed an anxious 
desire to study his wishes and promote his tomfort. 

They required indeed that he should be accompanied by an 
orderly officer when he rode beyond the boundary of his limits, 
and that the correspondence with and from Longwood should 
pass through the hands and be submitted to the eye of the 
Governor. But what was there unreasonable in this? Let 
it not be forgotten that active minds were continually at work 
planning the possibility of rescuing the captive at St. Helena. 
A dash down a ravine, and the strokes of a few oars, might 
have set Napoleon free, if the most unremitting care had not 
been taken to prevent secret concert and intelligence with the 
external world. We have it on the authority of Bertrand 
that the hopes of the French exiles were turned to America ; 
and, had any relaxation of the stringeney of our watch ren- 
dered the design practicable, there would have been no lack 
of adventurers ready to attempt it, who would have deemed 
themselves sufficiently rewarded by the éclat of the enterprise 
if it had proved successful. Many a romantic scheme was 
formed for the purpose and abandoned. But why? Because 
it was known that the reguiations opposed an invincible 
obstacle in the way of its execution, and the sleepless vigilance 
of Sir Hudson Lowe was not to be deceived. 

But a range was given to Napoleon within which he might 
enjoy all the privacy of retirement, and as much freedom 
from restraint as he could possibly desire. His table was 
served on a liberal, and even luxurious, scaie. There was a 
constant supply of expensive wines. Ten or twelve saddle- 
horses were kept for him and his officers. No expense was 
spared in rendering the house at Longwood as comfortable as 
circumstances would allow, although we freely admit that it 
never was a suitable residence for Napoleon. This the Gov- 
ernor always felt, and he made every exertion to provide a 
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better. The materials for a new house were sent out from 
England as soon as it was found that the island did not fur- 
nish the means of building one fit for his abode. The reiterat 
ed instructions of Lord Bathurst to Sir Hudson Lowe, contain- 
ed not only in official dispatches but in private letters, were 
to show his captive every indulgence compatible with the 
security of his person. Surely, with Lamartine, we may call 
this a respectful captivity, although it was characterized asa __ 
martyrdom; and we may challenge those who assert that the 
conduct of the English Government was wanting in humani- 
ty to point out a single authentic instance by which that 
charge can be supported. 

But not a syllable of thanks or acknowledgment ever pass- 
ed the lips of Bonaparte. The system, or, as the French 
called it, the policy, at Longwood was to keep alive a spuri- 
ous sympathy in Europe on their behalf by a tale of imagin- 
ary wrongs, as if the English Ministry delighted to mortify 
their prisoner by a series of mean and petty persecutions. 
It was for this object that the plate was broken up for 
sale—that exaggerated complaints were made when the pro- 
visions, owing to some accidental neglect of the purveyor, 
were either deficient in quantity or indifferent in quality, 
an attempt to check waste was represented as parsimonious 
thrift ; and the iron railing, sent from England to ornament 
the inclosure of the grounds and prevent cattle from trespass- 
ing, was designated as an iron cage. And let it not be for- 
gotten that every shilling expended upon the establishment 
at Longwood was derived from the taxation of the people of 
England. Those whom he had never spoken of in the zenith 
of his power except in the most opprobrious terms—“ that 
nation of shopkeepers,’ as he contemptuously called them— 
cheerfully contributed a portion of their wealth to alleviate 
the discomforts of his situation and minister to his indulgence. 
They enabled him to maintain a numerous retinue, who kept 
up around him the formalities of a court, and served him 
with the ceremony of royal etiquette. 

That he might have, in some respects, been better off at 
Longwood we need not deny, but his own obstinacy exposed 
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him to gratuitous annoyance. He secluded himself in his 
chamber and enfeebled his health, because a road, which he 
had never used, was for a time withdrawn from his limits, 
and he persisted in this mode of ltfe long after he knew that 
the road was open to him as before. When workmen were 
employed to make some addition to his rooms, he complained 
of the noise and insisted that they should be dismissed. After 
the removal of O’Meara he preferred to suffer illness rather 
than call in a medical attendant, who resided at Longwood 
for the express object of watching over his health. He dis- 
played a tenacity of purpose and obstinacy of will which, if 
it had been shown in the heroic endurance of unavoidable 
misfortune, would have been sublime, but which, when em- 
ployed in the creation of grievances and repulse of proffered 
kindness, was only contemptible. A man who is ingenious 
in inflicting annoyance upon himself will seldom want the 
opportunity. He may generally defeat the well-meant inten- 
tions of those who endeavor to mitigate his lot, but it is hard 
that he should be allowed to fasten upon them the responsi- 
bility of his own self-imposed restraints. 


And wherein did Sir Hudson Lowe fail to carry out the 
humane wishes of the British Government ? We admit that 
his manner was not attractive, but he had too few opportuni- 
ties of personal intercourse with Napoleon to render this a 
matter of any moment. Indeed, at the first interview, before 
it was known that his sense of duty was as rigid as that of 
Sir George Cockburn, the impression he made was favorable. 
“This new Governor is a man of very few words, but he ap- 
pears to be a polite man,’ was Napoleon’s remark to O’Meara. 
And here it is only fair to Sir Hudson Lowe to quote from a 
manuscript found among his papers, in which he had com- 
menced a narrative of the events of his government at St. 
Helena, but did not proceed beyond a few pages, his own ac- 
count of the feelings and temper of mind with which he ac- 
cepted and endeavored to fulfill the duties of his arduous 
task. He says, ‘I may truly declare that,I undertook the 
charge intrusted to me upon public principle ; for, opposed as 
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it was to my own inclination, I yet made no stipulations ; I 
sought no advantages ; whatever was granted me, whether 
of military distinction or pecuniary stipend, was given un- 
solicited. I received the appointment with gratitude, as an 
honor conferred upon me, although an honor attended certain- 
ly with very onerous and anxious duties, and J hoped to justi- 
fy the choice of my sovereign by my conduct. ... . I had 
some motives for believing that I could render his (Napoleon’s) 
confinement as little irksome to him as the circumstances of 
the case would admit of. I knew his country and his country- 
men, and looked upon both, not only without prejudice, but 
with affectionate regard. I recollect the time when I had 
said that, if 1 were not a native of Great Britain, which, 
could it be a matter of choice, would be my first wish, I 
should be proud to be a native of Corsica.” And again—‘‘I 
trust that it will clearly be seen by the following pages that 
the worst charges which Napoleon Bonaparte could raise 
against me were an insensibility to every instance of violence 
which he showed to me, and a facility at detecting the mo- 
tives of much of his conduct, which were unavoidably morti- 
fying, because he had objects in view of deep interest to him 
in many of his words and acts, intended to appear merely as 
the consequence of anger and intemperance. 

“T trust that it will further be evident that, if persecution 
existed at St. Helena, J was the object of it; and that it was 
often moved in unsuspected and distant quarters, and directed 
by unseen and, to the world, unknown agents. It will cer- 
tainly be evident that I never resented this treatment. I con- 
sidered it only an inconvenience, although a serious one, be- 
longing to the appointment which I accepted. 

‘But more than this will be made plain, and I hope ac- 
knowledged by the reader. I claim credit for having studi- 
ously consulted the personal convenience and comfort of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte and his followers. To the former my in- 
structions, as well as my inclination, obliged me to show every. 
indulgence consistent with his personal safety ; and the ap- 
proval recorded both of the particular acts and general con- 
duct with which I executed my instructions includes a direct 
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testimony that I did treat my prisoner with the indulgence 
which the British Government desired, and his situation de- 
manded. The occurrences which will be presently laid before 
the reader will prove that this course was steadily pursued 
amidst a series of provocations and intrigues which were in- 
tended to produce treatment of an opposite character, and so to 
give real cause of complaint, for purposes which it will appear 
were of more importance to the prisoner than any temporary 
inconvenience he was prepared to sufler from measures of se- 
verity. The absence of al] severity was his real grievance.” 


Let us now say a few words as to those chapters of Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Life of Napoleon,” in which he discusses the 
question of the charges brought against the Governor of St. 
Helena. After mentioning that the correspondence of Sir 
Hudson Lowe with the British Government had been laid 
open to him by Lord Bathurst, he reviews under two separate 
heads the alleged grievances of Napoleon; first, as they arose 
out of the instructions of the Ministry ; and secondly, as to 
the mode in which those instructions were said to have been 
executed by the Governor of St. Helena. With reference to 
the first point, he examines in detail the instructions and regu- 
lations consequent upon them, and ably vindicates them from 
the charge of unnecessary strictness and severity. He also 
shows that the complaints of the French at Longwood against 
Sir George Cockburn, whose conduct has been favorably spoken 
of by the historians of the Captivity as fair, honorable, and 
conciliatory, were really without foundation. He then pro- 
ceeds to consider the character and conduct of Sir Hudson 
Lowe, and it is impossible not to see that the view he takes 
is upon the whole unfavorable. ‘It would be unjust,” he 
says, ‘to condemn him unheard who has never fairly been 
put upon his defense, and the evidence against whom is of a 
very suspicious nature ;” and he admits “the impossibility of 
producing impartial evidence on the subject of a long train 
of minute and petty incidents, each of which necessarily de- 
mands investigation, and is the subject of inculpation and 
defense.”” But the impression which he leaves upon the mind 
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of the reader is, that some of the charges can not be success- 
fully met. The points in which Sir Walter Scott seems to 
have thought that Sir Hudson Lowe failed, were a want of 
proper command of temper in his intercourse with Napoleon, 
and a want of steadiness of purpose, arising from an oppressive 
sense of the importance and the difficulties of his situation. 
«This over anxiety,” he says, “led to frequent changes of his 
regulations, and to the adoption of measures which were after- 
ward abandoned and perhaps again resumed. All this uncer- 
tainty occasioned just subject of complaint to his’ prisoner ;_ 
for though a captive may become gradually accustomed to 
the fetters which he wears daily in the same manner, he must 
be driven to impatience if the mode of them be altered from 
day to day.” 

This passage conveys the idea that frequent and harassing 
changes were made by the Governor in his rules, and that 
his conduct with respect to them was marked by vacillation, 
the effect of which was to annoy and irritate Napoleon. And 
if such were really the case, he must have infused much need- 
less bitterness into the cup which his prisoner had to drink ; 
and it would prove him to have been very unfit for the deli- 
cate office which he had to perforrn, and which in so peculiar 
a degree required a firm, consistent, and, at the same time, 
conciliatory course of action. But is it true that Sir Hudson 
Lowe did behave toward Napoleon in the manner imputed to 
him? Did he capriciously and vexatiously change the regu- 
lations which had been once established? The reader has 
before him in these volumes all the evidence that exists on 
the subject, and he can determine for himself how far the 
allegation is correct. The instances cited by Sir Walter Scott 
by way of example are two: first—the restriction by the 
Governor of Napoleon’s limits to two-thirds of their original 
space, and the restoration of them shortly afterward to their 
previous extent ; and second—the relaxation at times of the 
rule which required that Napoleon should be seen every day 
by an orderly officer. Let us consider both these subjects of 
complaint. 


The original limits of Napoleon embraced a circuit of twelve 
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miles. Four of these consisted of a road which descended from 
Longwood into a ravine, and then, rising to the opposite side, 
ran along Woody Ridge to Hutt’s Gate. The ravine, there- 
fore, was within the limits. In it were numerous cottages, 
which Napoleon had entered, and to some of the inhabitants 
he had given money. This was thought to be an objection- 
able practice, and the only mode of preventing it was by either 
interdicting him from the ravine, or making an orderly offi- 
cer accompany him in his rides. To the latter plan he had 
an insuperable aversion. The only alternative, therefore, 
seemed to be to cut off the ravine from the limits. This ne- 
cessarily cut off also the road along Woody Ridge which could 
be reached only by first crossing the ravine. But Napoleon 
had never once used that road since the arrival of Sir Hudson 
Lowe at St. Helena. It was therefore thought that there 
could be no hardship in excluding it from the limits, in order 
to get rid of the difficulty about the ravine. This was the 
real object of the Regulations as altered in October, 1816. But 
as the policy of the exile at Longwood was to represent every 
act of the Governor as an oppression, and he complained bit- 
terly of the loss he had sustained in not being allowed to ride 
unattended along a road which, when it was open to him, he 
had never once made use of, Sir Hudson soon afterward with- 
drew the regulation and restored the road to the limits, ac- 
companying the concession with a request,’ which was (per- 
haps not unreasonably) construed by Bonaparte into a com- 
mand, that he would not go off the road while on horseback, 
for this would have enabled him.to visit the cottages of the 
blacks in the ravine, and in other respects have facilitated 
clandestine meetings. The restrictions imposed by the Gov- 
ernor, in respect of the limits, were these and no more. Every 
subsequent change was in Napoleon’s favor, and more and 
more space was afterward accorded to him, until even Mon- 
tholon warmly thanked Sir Hudson Lowe for what he had 
done for them. Can it then be said that his conduct toward 
his prisoner in this matter was such as to justify complaint? 


1 ‘Qn est invité de se borner a la route principale.” See Letters and 
Documents, No. 45 
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and did he needlessly harass Napoleon by frequent and capri- 
cious changes in the limits? Surely all that is required to 
vindicate him from the charge is to state the facts truly as 
they have been here detailed. 

As regards the second of the two instances given by Sir 
Walter Scott—that which relates to the rule requiring the 
orderly officer daily to see Napoleon—he himself says, “ Per- 
haps the Governor may be in this case rather censured as 
having given up a point impressed upon him by his original 
instructions, than blamed for executing them too strictly 
against the remarkable person who was his prisoner.” It 
would be hard indeed if the considerate conduct of Sir Hudson 
Lowe, in conniving to a certain extent at the breach of the 
rule which required that the orderly officer should, once every 
day at least, see Napoleon, were to be made a matter of re- 
proach against him. The mere omission of this duty at cer- 
tain intervals owing to the almost insuperable difficulties 
thrown in the way of its discharge by Bonaparte himself, and 
the enforcement of the rule at periods when it became abso- 
lutely necessary to ascertain by ocular evidence the presence 
of the prisoner in the island, must in all fairness be attributed 
to motives of kindness and humanity, and can not be construed 
into a hardship or a grievance. There never was a time 
when Napoleon could have been misled into the belief that 
the regulation was abandoned ; and he knew perfectly well 
that it was only to avoid the appearance of rudeness and the 
risk of actual collision, that, when he shut himself up for 
days, and even for weeks together, in the privacy of his cham- 
ber, the orderly officer did not force his way into the house and 
execute the commands imposed on him by his instructions. 
We may therefore dismiss this charge as one that is unfounded 
and untenable. 

Few things irritated Napoleon more than the firmness of 
the Governor in not allowing any correspondence to pass be- 
tween the French at Longwood and the inhabitants of the 
island, unless it had been previously submitted to his inspec- 
tion. But in this respect, Sir Hudson Lowe had no option. 
He was only obeying the express and positive command of 
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his Government, who insisted that he should read all letters 
written by the Exile and his attendants before they were 
delivered to the persons to whom they were addressed. This 
is an office which must always give pain to an honorable 
mind. But the necessity of the case admitted of no alterna- 
tive. It would have been in the last degree dangerous to 
permit sealed communications to take place, the contents of 
which were unknown to the Governor. Let it not be forgotten 
that Napoleon never for a moment, until the hand of death 
was upon him, abandoned the hope of leaving St. Helena. I 
have said that I do not believe he seriously entertained any 
plan of secret escape, but this was only because the precau- 
tions taken to prevent it rendered it hopeless, if not impossi- 
ble. But active partisans were at work in Europe and in 
America plotting on his behalf, and his eagle eye was ever on 
the watch scanning the horizon and looking for deliverance. 
He had made O’Meara his creature, and through him estab- 
lished communications with the agentsin London. To prove 
this, we have only to refer to the contents of the intercepted 
letters which were addressed to O'Meara at St. Helena under 
a feigned name; and the letter from the Cape of Good Hope, 
written to the same person, shows that some clandestine 
scheme was then in contemplation. These volumes demon- 
strate that, notwithstanding all the vigilance of the English 
Government and Sir Hudson Lowe, Napoleon and his officers 
were able to corrupt the fidelity of persons who, for the sake 
of a bribe, secretly conveyed documents to Europe. The kind- 
ness of the Governor in permitting visitors to relieve by their 
presence the tedium and monotony of exile was unscrupulous- 
ly abused ; and it was made a boast by the French that they 
had no difficulty in sending packets of letters to their friends 
with whom they wished to communicate. Moreover, let it 
not be forgotten that immense pecuniary resources were at the 
eommand of Bonaparte in Europe, and that, if unrestricted 
communication had been allowed, he might from St. Helena 
have. been directing a vast conspiracy for another revolution 
in France, and furnishing the means for carrying its objects 
into effect. 


Vou. T.—K 
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If he had succeeded in making his escape the voice of in- 
dignant Europe would have cried shame on the lax custody 
of England; and who would then have dared to vindicate 
Sir Hudson Lowe from the charge of culpable remissness and 
gross neglect of duty? The case was well and forcibly put 
by Lord Bathurst when, in answer to Lord Holland’s attack 
upon the Government in the House of Lords on the 18th of 
March, 1817, with reference to the treatment of Napoleon, he 
said,!—‘‘ Let them suppose that, instead of sitting to discuss 
whether a little more or little less restriction should be imposed, 
they had thus to examine Sir Hudson Lowe at their bar: ‘ How 
and when he did escape?’ ‘In the early part of the evening, 
and from his garden.’ ‘Had his garden no sentinels?’ ‘The 
sentinels were removed.’ ‘ Why were they removed?’ ‘ Gen- 
eral Bonaparte desired it—they were hateful to his feelings ; 
they were then removed, and thus was he enabled to escape.’ 
What would their Lordships think of such an answer?” And 
what, we may ask, would Europe have thought if escape 
from St. Helena had followed the escape from Elba, and 
Bonaparte had reappeared in France to light up the flames 
of civil war and involve the Continent in a conflagration ? 

If the facts contained in these volumes do not disprove the 
charge brought against the Governor of St. Helena of unfeel- 
ing harshness in the discharge of his duty, no mere assertion 
can or ought to have that eflect. It isnot difficult to account 
for the impression which has so long prevailed that he perse- 
cuted his captive with gratuitous annoyance, and showed 
toward him no mark of civility or attention, but treated his 
misfortunes with insult; for it is the studied object of the 
works of O'Meara, Santini, Las Cases, and Antommarchi, 
which have chiefly formed public opinion on the subject, to 
convey and confirm this idea. But is not the very reverse 
of this the truth? Was not Sir Hudson Lowe rather the ob- 
ject than the author of insult and provocation ? 

The French officers, writing under the eye and dictation 
of Napoleon, addressed to the Governor letters full of the most 
cutting sarcasm, as if for the very purpose of provoking him 
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to reply in a manner unbecoming his position. As he him- 
self once said in a letter to Earl Bathurst—‘‘ Where the at- 
tack is all on one side, and the accuser thinks himself at 
liberty to use every weapon that falls under his hand, fair or 
foul, and has a shield in his own adversity against any arm 
but that of self-defense being raised to resist his blows, the 
contest has every advantage for him.” 

Bertrand, Montholon, and Las Cases gave themselves un- 
bounded licence of misrepresentation in their correspondence 
with him. They did not hesitate to distort the simplest facts, 
and in their adroit hands acts of kindness were made to as- 
sume the appearance of indignity and outrage. When, con- 
trary to the strict letter of his duty, he allowed presents 
marked with the impress of an imperial crown to be sent to 
Longwood, but at the same time called attention in courteous 
terms to the irregularity of the proceeding, what was Count 
Bertrand’s reply?! ‘‘ The Emperor was surprised to find in 
your letter that you conceived it was your duty not to trans- 
mit these objects. ‘If I acted,’ say you, ‘in perfect conform- 
ity with the established rules, I ought to delay sending them.’ 
In that case, Sir, you would have done well to withhold 
them. ... The Emperor will not accept of favors from 
any body, nor be indebted for any thing to the caprice of any 
one, but he claims to be made acquainted with the restric- 
tions imposed upon. him.” When the Governor proposed to 
replace a temporary tent by the erection of a wooden saloon 
for the convenience of Napoleon, he was told that his offer 
was a mockery, and of a piece with the rest of his conduct 
since he had been Governor of the island. It would, how- 
ever, be tedious to go through the catalogue of instances 
where his advances were repelled with contumely, and his 
desixe to alleviate the discomforts of captivity was thwarted 
by the obstinate conduct of those who dreaded nothing sc 
much as the having no grievance to complain of. It would, 
in fact, be giving a needless epitome of the evidence, which 
must be fresh in the recollection of the reader. 

One word in conclusion. it has been hinted to the author 
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that he has undertaken an ungracious and unpopular task :— 
ungracious, because it may have the appearance of apathy 
toward the misfortunes of Napoleon to record the littleness 
of his conduct at St. Helena, and dispel the illusion that pre- 
vails on the subject of his confinement there ;—and unpopu- 
lar, because the public have made up their minds that Sir 
Hudson Lowe was unfit for the office which he held, and a 
defense of him may involve the writer who attempts it in 
some degree of odium. 

Even if it were so I should not be deterred; but I have no 
such fears. It is time that the truth should be known, and 
it is never too late to repair a wrong. If injustice has hither- 
to been done, from the want of proper information and a too 
ready credence to the fictions contained in the works which 
treat of the Captivity, it ought to be a source of pure satis- 
faction to any man to be the means of remedying that injus- 
tice. I have too much confidence in that love of fair play 
which is one of the characteristics of Englishmen, to believe 
that they will be unwilling to change an opinion, unfavora- 
ble to the character of another, so soon as it is made clear to 
them that that opinion has been formed upon data which are 
incorrect. The worshipers of Napoleon may be offended 
when they see the heroic proportions of their idol disappear ; 
but that is no reason why the vail should not be drawn 
aside, which has hitherto concealed its true dimensions from 
our view. It must not be allowed to cast its shadows over 
the reputation of others whose only offense was that they did 
not bow down to its influence, and offer the incense of flat- 
tery at its shrine, but firmly and faithfully discharged their 
duty to Europe and the world. 
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INo;-1. 
To Lievut.-GEeneRAL Sir J. Sruarr. 


Capri, 6th October, 1808. 

Sir—Your Excellency will have been informed, by the let- 
ters I dispatched on the 4th instant, of the enemy having on 
that day commenced an attack on this island. It becomes a 
painful duty on me to relate the first unfortunate results of it. 
I had received some vague information of the enemy’s designs 
on the preceding day, and had doubled my guards and picquets 
in- consequence of it. The arrangements for defense in other 
respects were as follows; The Royal Corsican Rangers occu- 
pied the town and heights of Capri. The Royal Regiment 
of Malta, under the command of Major Hamill, the position 
of Ana Capri. Three companies of this corps were destined 
to co-operate with the same number from the Royal Corsican 
Rangers, for the defense of the sea-line lying between the two 
positions, should the enemy make that his principal point of 
debarkation. The point of retreat for the companies of Royal 
Malta was Ana Capri. 

At daylight in the morning of the 4th we clearly perceived 
the enemy’s force standing directly to us from Naples; it con- 
sisted of a 44-gun frigate, a corvette carrying 22 guns, thirty 
gun-boats, and about forty other small vessels of diflerent de- 
scriptions ; the whole with troops on board. This division 
made toward the Marina and Palazzo di Mare, the principal 
landing-places along the sea-line before mentioned, but, as 
they approached the island, manceuvred and stood off for some 
time. In this interval a second division, consisting of seven 
gun-boats and about thirty small vessels, with troops also on 
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board, was observed coming from Salerno, and menaced the 
landing-place of Grotto and Tragara, at the back of Capri. 

Major Hamill, judging from these appearances that the first 
efforts of the enemy would be against Capri, with an anxious 
concern to grant prompt succor, detached first two companies 
for the support of the sea-line, and afterward two more com- 
panies in reserve to the town, writing to acquaint me he had 
posted five companies between the points of Limbo and Dama- 
euta at Ana Capri, where he considered himself as seeure. It 
was not long however before the enemy was observed to change 
the direction of his first and principal division, which steered 
toward the station of Damacuta, leaving only a few vessels 
opposite Palazzo di Mare. The division from Salerno con- 
tinued in its first course. Observing thus the enemy’s inten- 
tion fixed on his places of debarkation, I remanded back the 
companies of the Royal Malta to Ana Capri; and as his design 
to make that part of the island his principal point of attack 
became more obvious, detached to Major Hamill’s support 
three companies of the Royal Corsican Rangers, under the 
direction of Captain Church, who, having commanded in that 
station before the arrival of the regiment of Malta, possessed 
all that local knowledge which could render his services use- 
ful on such an occasion. 

I was for a long time ignorant of the enemy’s real move- 
ments in that quarter, until I received a note from Mr. Banks, 
surgeon of the Royal Malta, dated 2 o'clock p.m., informing 
me, by Major Hamill’s desire, that he thought the enemy in- 
clined to attack him at Damacuta, and requesting, if I thought 
proper, that I would send him what reinforcement I could 
spare. Having previously detached the companies before 
mentioned, this object was thus already fulfilled. ; 

About an hour afterward I received a note from the Adju- 
tant, dated 3 o’clock, acquainting me, by Major Hamill’s de- 
sire, that the enemy had landed a division of about 350 men 
at the left of Damacuta, and the rest was standing in. I 
augured the most unfavorable consequences from this report, 
as the principal defense of Ana Capri consisted in the facility 
of defending the points of disembarkation, which however, 
being once forced, opened a wide field for an enemy’s forma- 
tion and subsequent movements. 

At this moment the enemy was vigorously pushing his 
attempts of debarkation at the points Tragara and Grotto, the 
result of which remained at this time in suspense. Some gun- 
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boats and small vessels still menaced debarkation at Palazzo 
di Mare. I felt on this occasion there was no other alterna- 
tive than to march up with all the force I could collect in 
Capri to the support of the troops at Ana Capri, and leave 
the defense of the positions at Capri to chance alone, or to 
endeavor to secure that which was already in my possession. 
The force however that I could have marched up was so 
small, and the result of their assistance so doubtful against 
an enemy who had so successfuily overcome the principal 
difficulty of his attack, and who had by that time probably 
landed the whole of his force, that I decided on the latter, 
and felt the more confirmed in the propriety of this decision, 
as any other operation would have menaced the loss of the 
whole island. I immediately dispatched an order to Major 
Hamill, desiring him, if he felt himself pressed by the enemy, 
and doubtful of the result, to save his regiment by retiring 
within the town-line of Capri, sending a detachment to oc- 
cupy the Fort at Monte Solaro. This order was dispatched 
three several times, and received the first time, but I have 
reason to believe the last never reached him ; for I have since 
understood that it was received by an officer of the regiment 
who fell in the hands of the enemy. 

Before 6 o'clock in the evening the attempt made by the 
enemy to effect a debarkation at Tragara and Grotto had com- 
pletely failed; the companies of the Royal Corsican Rangers 
who were charged with the defense of that part of the island, 
under the direction of Major Schummelketel, having complete- 
ly succeeded in repelling him by heavy discharge of musketry 
into his boats, though exposed the whole of the time to the fire 
of the gun-boats as well as to the enemy’s musketry. I was 
still uncertain respecting affairs at Ana Capri; but finding 
this part of the island now secured, I collected three companies 
to move to their assistance in the other quarter, more, however, 
with the hope of establishing some order in the retreat than 
with the expectation of making a successful resistance against 
an enemy of superior numbers, flushed with success at the 
advantages already gained. [had scarcely arrived at the foot 
of the mountain of Ana Capri before I met several small 
detachments of the Royal Malta in retreat. A sergeant de- 
tached tome from Captain Church informed me that the com- 
panies under his charge had taken the direction to Monte 
Solaro, and that the enemy was in possession of Capo di 
Monte (the only passage of communication between Capri and 
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Ana Capri); I immediately sought a peasant who was ac- 
quainted with a track up the precipices of the mountain, and 
dispatched him with a letter to Major Hamill at Monte So- 
laro, to be delivered in his absence to Captain Church, direct- 
ing ‘him to use every means for joining me in Capri with the 
whole of his force, leaving only a sufficient number of men to 
occupy the fort at Monte Solaro: the peasant was to serve 
him as a guide. I had soon the satisfaction to find that my 
wishes in this respect had been fulfilled by Captain Church, 
who effected his passage down the precipices with his detach- 
ment. From him I learned that, except about 150 men at 
Monte Solaro, and about 120 who had retired down the steps 
of Capo di Monte, the remainder,of the regiment of Malta 
were made prisoners. Major Hamill’s fate still remained 
unknown to me. 

As no officer of the regiment Royal Malta returned to Capri, 
I could obtain no relation of the particular occurrences that 
befel that corps, and therefore had recourse for information on 
the subject to Captain Church, whose report to me is annexed. 

The occurrences of such a day may appear to afford little 
occasion for the acknowledgment of particular services ; but 
it would be highly unjust on my part not to notice the man- 
ner in which I was supported by the officers and men in gen- 
eral under my immediate command, when I feel that I want 
words to express a due acknowledgment of it. 

My warmest thanks are due to Major Schummelketel, as 
well as to Captain Guitiera, Lieut. Zerbi, Ensigns Agostini 
and Bibra, for the spirit and judgment with which they ful- 
filled their duty in repelling the enemy’s attack at the Points 
of Grotto and Tragara, where the force opposed to them was 
so highly superior. I can not more strongly appreciate the 
services of Major Schummelketel and his detachment than by 
saying that the safety of this island depended on his and their 
exertions in the defense of this post. Captain Church’s ex- 
ertions were peculiarly conspicuous, and he was handsomely 
supported by Captains Nicholson and Susini. The orderly 
retreat of his detachment through parties of the enemy with- 
out any loss of men except the killed and wounded, but through 
absolute exhaustion, down precipices heretofore deemed im- 
practicable, forms the highest eulogium on the officers who 
guided it. They had been twenty hours under arms, and in 
constant movement. The small detachment of British Artil- 
lery performed its duty in its usual gallant manner. Lieuten- 
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ant Brocheciampe, who had charge of the additional gunners 
of the Royal Corsican Rangers, and to whom the artillery de- 
fense of the island I had principally entrusted, gave proofs, 
with the whole of his detachment, of the most undaunted 
firmness, having been repeatedly attacked by an unceasing 
fire from the whole of the enemy’s gun-vessels, and having 
as constantly repelled them. A wound received in his duty 
has deprived me of his present services. 

It has been extremely difficult for me to form any exact 
calculation of the state of the enemy’s force. The officers 
who were at Ana Capri state, im general, that the division 
which first landed at Damacuta must have consisted of about 
2000 men. The division which menaced Palazzo di Mare 
(and our communication, had he landed there, with the other 
part of the island) I conceive must have afterward proceeded 
thither also. The division which attacked Grotto and Tra- 
gara was about 800 men: this also I believe proceeded to 
Damacuta. His present force would therefore be at least 
3000 men; however, I can only speak from conjecture. 
Whatever it may be, we at present hold a strong position in 
the town, and all the heights on this part of the island, and 
the determination in general to preserve it. 

Inclosed is a Return of the killed, wounded, prisoners, and 
missing, of which almost the entire loss sustained was in the 
action after the enemy’s landing at Damacuta. 

I have had no means to judge what loss the enemy sustain- 
ed on this occasion, but understood he suffered considerably. 

I have, &c. Hupson Lowe, Lt.-Col. Comm. 


No. 2. 
To Lizut.-Cotonet Lowe. 


Capri, 5th October, 1808. 

Sir—lIn pursuance to your directions, I proceeded, on the 
morning of the 4th ult., with a detachment of three companies 
of the Royal Corsican Rangers, to Ana Capri, when I placed 
myself under the orders of Major Hamill, commanding there. 

On my arrival on the heights of Damacouta, I found the 
enemy had already eflected their debarkation under the cover 
of a frigate, a sloop of war, a mortar-vessel, and about 24 
gun-boats, besides various armed boats. 

The position occupied by the Royal Regiment of Malta 
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formed a crescent along the heights, extending from those 
over Orico (where the enemy had landed) to the lime-kiln 
near the road leading to the town of Ana Capri; farther on 
the left, and considerably advanced toward the enemy, two 
companies of the Royal Corsican Rangers occupied the little 
height called Orico ; between these companies (which were 
commanded by Captains Nicholson and Susini) and the Royal 
Regiment of Malta there appeared a considerable interval. 

The right of the line was occupied by my own company, 
having to protect the landing place of Grahala, which was in 
our rear ; a company of the regiment of Malta, and a field- 
piece ;—this company and gun I had occasion to bring to 
reinforce the line during the action. 

I had joined the Royal Regiment of Malta at about 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon, a little after the enemy had landed, who 
were endeavoring to advance while their ships of war and 
gun-boats kept up a constant fire upon the heights. We had, 
nevertheless, the satisfaction to repulse the enemy in four 
successive attempts which he made to turn our right and left, 
and in which they sustained a considerable loss. 

At sunset the enemy had completely retired, and covered 
himself among the rocks at the place of debarkation. 

The action had now ceased, except with at intervals some 
loose firing between their sharpshooters and ours; and I oc- 
casionally annoyed them by some discharges of grape from a 
long four-pounder, but which was unfortunately in want of 
ammunition. 

During the action a division of the enemy of about 700 or 
800 men, who had been repulsed in an attempt to land at 
Capri, disembarked at Orico. 

From the various repulses the enemy met with, I had rea- 
son to conceive his intention was to re-embark ; but at about 8 
o’clock (just as the moon rose) I perceived the enemy in motion, 
and his skirmishers recommenced the action. 

I now plainly perceived him formed in three considerable 
columns, covering the flank of his left column with his light 
troops, and advancing across the plain of Orico, obliquely to 
his right, directing his march to the town. In conjunction 
with some companies of the regiment of Malta, who were 
on my left, 1 kept up a brisk fire upon the enemy’s flank, 
but could not follow him, as a reserve of the enemy threaten- 
ed my night. ; 

In a short time it was evident that the enemy had pene- 
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trated our line, and his drums in the town soon convinced 
me of it. The companies of the Regiment of Malta had re- 
tired, and I found it necessary to provide for the safety of my 
detachment. 

From the local knowledge, the conduct, and abilities of 
Captains Nicholson and Susini, I was convinced that the com- 
panies commanded by them would effect their retreat, not- 
withstanding their being surrounded by the enemy in almost 
every direction. 

Finding all hopes, and even utility, of defending any longer 
the post I occupied entirely dissipated, I threw the gun I had 
with me into the sea, and commenced my retreat by the left, 
marching through the vineyards and narrow roads leading 
from Damacuta to the Capo di Monte, the only retreat I 
had left, all others being occupied by the enemy. 

I had retreated about a quarter of a mile, when to my in- 
finite surprise I fell in with a strong division of the enemy, 
by whom I Was instantly challenged. There was no other 
alternative ; I answered the challenge in French, and said 
we were French troops pushing on to the town. By this 
means I extricated myself from the enemy and passed them, 
until some soldiers of the Regiment of Malta (who retreated 
with me) having discovered by their red uniforms that we 
were enemies, the enemy instantly opened a fire upon me, and 
followed me for near a mile: local knowledge of the country 
at length enabled me to avoid them, after having lost severa. 
men. 

Having arrived at Capo di Monte a few minutes before 
the enemy, I found to my great satisfaction Captain Nichol 
son’s company had arrived there. I now determined to se 
cure the redoubt at Monte Solaro, and act afterward as cit 
cumstances should direct ; and on my march up the mount 
ain I had the pleasure to fall in with Captain Susini’s com 
pany, who had also escaped from-the enemy. 

After my arrival at the redoubt of Monte Solaro, and 
finding that a sufficient number of men of the Regiment of 
Malta had arrived to occupy it, I conceived it my duty still 
to endeavor to effect my retreat to Capri. At this moment 
a letter from Lieut.-Colonel Com. Lowe, addressed to Major 
Hamill, or in his absence to me, decided my resolution. 

As I knew that it was possible for a man to go down the 
face of. the rock which divides Ana Capri from Capri, I re- 
solved to attempt leading my detachment down it, in which, 
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I am happy to say, I succeeded, with the loss of only one 
man killed by falling from the rocks into the valley under- 
neath. 

As it is not in my power to state the number of the enemy, 
I shall only observe that it was infinitely superior to ours, 
and that when they had once landed, our line became so ex- 
tensive [extended ?] as to render it almost impossible to occu- 
py it. I am well convinced the enemy’s loss has been se- 
vere, from the opportunity I had of observing it; and in 
each attack, the officers carrying the enemy’s advanced 
standard were killed by sharpshooters of my detachment. 

I have now, Sir, only to mention my extreme satisfaction 
of the gallantry and conduct displayed by the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men.composing the detachment I 
had the honor to command, not only in an action of nearly 
six hours, but also for the perseverance and cheerfulness with 
which they performed a retreat, the difficulties of which it 
would be superfluous to mention to you. . 

I inclose a Return of the loss I have sustained, which I 
am happy to say is not considerable. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
RicHarp CuHurcuH. 
Com. Detachmt. Royal Corsican Regt. 


No 3. 


’ 
To Lievut.-GenERAL Sir Joun Stuart. 


Capri, 18th October, 1808. 

Sir—My letters to the 11th inst. will have informed your 
Excellency of the enemy’s operations against the post which 
I occupied in Capri to that day inclusive. On the 12th, as well 
as for three preceding days, his fire from the heights had wholly 
ceased; a signal flying from them indicating his being in 
want of supplies. On the morning of the 13th a flotilla con- 
sisting of 95 small vessels and boats, of which about 30 were 
gun-boats, were seen near the point of Campanella; the en- 
emy’s frigate and corvette lying near the bottom of the Gulf. 
H.M.S. Mercury, and the Sicilian squadron consisting of two 
frigates, two corvettes, and two galliots, were in the offing 
between Capri and Ischia, but the Sicilian flotilla, consisting of 
twelve gun-boats and two mortar-boats lay near the cliffs on 
our side of the island, and H.M.8. Ambuscade was nearly op- 
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posite Palazzo di Mare, where the enemy’s dépot was estab- 
lished. The flotilla, however, pushed forward to this latter 
point. The Sicilian gun-boats retired toward the Ambuscade, 
and, as they approached her, veered about and gave the en- 
emy their fire. In this they were nobly led on by the armed 
boats of H.M.8. Arnbuscade and Mercury, under the orders 
of Lieuts. King and Gordon, who kept up an incessant fire, 
and used every effort which British skill and intrepidity could 
suggest to impede the enemy’s operation. The enemy’s sup- 
ply-boats hesitated to approach, but appeared urged on by the 
fire from his gun-boats in the rear of them. In this crisis 
the Ambuscade, finding herself compelled from some unfortu- 
nate circumstances of light winds and current, as Captain 
Durban afterward assigned to me, to retire from her position, 
stood off, assisted by her boats towing. The Sicilian gun- 
boats, deprived of her support, followed the same movement, 
when the enemy’s supply-boats, upward of 50 in number, 
immediately pushed in, and, after discharging their cargoes, 
returned. The eflects of these supplies were soon obvious in 
the fire of the enemy’s guns from the heights. In the morn- 
ing of the 14th, five guns, of which one a 24-pounder, were 
opened on us from the cliffs of Ana Capri with a howitzer and 
three mortars. A 12-pounder had been brought during the 
night to a battery under the cliffs, within 400 yards from 
the Castle Hill. The enemy’s sharpshooters established 
themselves close under the walls of the town, and a constant 
fire ensued between us. During the day and night of the 
14th we moved two 32-pound carronades to batteries that 
bore on the enemy’s approaches. 

On the morning of the 15th the Sicilian gun-boats had left 
us, and their frigates were no longer in sight. The enemy re- 
ceived fresh supplies. Another 12-pounder had been brought 
to the battery under the cliff, an 18-pounder was conduct- 
ing to the same spot, and two twelve-pounders were preparing 
to be mounted in another battery about 700 yards in front of 
the town. A mortar was opened on us from Palazzo di 
Mare, and a gun with furnace for red hot shot for shipping, 
was mounted on the same spot. The battery under the cliff 
opened on the left angle of the town, where the walls of an 
old chapel, surmounted with a parapet wall, formed the only 
line of defense. In the course of four hours’ firing a small but 
practicable breach was made. We were employed in filling 
it up, and forming a retrenchment behind it, during which J 
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lost the immediate services of two valuable officers—Captain 
Church, who, while directing the work of his men, in this, 
duty received a wound in his head from the splinter of a shot, 
and Ensign Coppon, who was shot in the head by one of the 
enemy’s marksmen—when, as night was approaching, the 
enerny’s firing wholly ceased, and it was reported to me a 
flag of truce was at the gate. The officer with it was one of 
General Lamarque’s aid-de-camps bringing me a letter with 
a summons to surrender. When this communication was 
made, my situation was as follows:—the breach, in itself, 
was trifling, but a few more hours’ firing would have render- 
ed it broad and practicable to any extent the enemy’s purpose 
might require. I had no shot for several of my guns, nor 
shot nor ammunition for any of them beyond what might 
serve for one night firimg. My musket ammunition was 
equally low. I had no intrenching tools, sandbags, planks for 
platforms, nor any implement nor material which had not 
been consumed in successive repairs. Inthe morning of this day 
I had received a letter from Captain Durban, acquainting me of 
his inability, during light winds, to keep within the curve of 
the island, so as to prevent the enemy’s communication with 
the shore, for which a force of gun-boats was requisite ; and 
previous to the departure of the gun-boats, their commander 
had written to inform me of his inability to keep hié sta- 
tion unless supported by men-of-war. There appeared, 
therefore, no impediment to the enemy’s receiving succours of 
troops and stores to any extent, as he was close to the head- 
quarters of his army, and to the grand dépét of all his mili- 
tary-stores. My men, who had been twelve successive nights 
under arms’to meet an assault, which the enemy had thrice 
commanded (and brought his scaling-ladders to our walls), but 
which his troops had not dared to execute, had resisted the 
depression excited in viewing the enemy’s succours arrive; 
but the various fatigues and labors they had undergone had 
much harassed and exhausted them. 

To balance these considerations, two transport-ships and a 
brig were seen behind the istand with troops on board, proving 
to be a detachment of 600 men, under the command of Lieut.- 
Colonel Buckley. This very seasonable relief, however, did 
not possess all the advantages of which I was solicitous. It 
was insufficient to expel the enemy, and was not accompanied 
with any artillery, or artillery and engineer stores, of which I 
then stood more in need even than of troops. The propriety 
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of its reception into the island even impressed me with some 
doubt, as it might tend to commit a greater number of men in 
a place which could not be considered as tenable against an 
enemy possessed of such superior resources, and such superior 
means of augmenting them. I, however, dispatched an order, 
directing the officer commanding the detachment to land his 
troops immediately at Tragara, on the back of the island, to 
wait there with them until further orders, and to retain his 
boats; and, to gain as much time as possible, arranged that I 
would meet the French General at his advanced post in the 
morning, but that hostilities must cease during the night. 
The weather proved so tempestuous that Lieut.-Colonel Buck- 
ley could only land 220 men; the boats were compelled to 
return to their vessels, and in the morning the vessels them- 
selves had disappeared. In this posture of affairs 1 went, ac- 
companied by Captain Arata, of the Royal Corsican Rangers, 
to meet the French General. He intimated an immediate 
surrender of the place. He proposed that myself, and five or 
six officers of my corps, should have permission to return to 
Sicily, but that the rest of the officers and the men must sur- 
vender as prisoners of war. He said he had more than ample 
means to force the place, and that 3000 grenadiers and volti- 
geurs, the élite of the French army in the kingdom of Naples 
were prepared for the assault of the breach. I told General 
Lamarque that we were fully prepared to encounter any assault 
he could make, and had been long impatiently expecting him ; 
that considerations, which I did not think it necessary to state 
to him, had urged me to listen to the overture which his letter 
had contained ; but that neither myself nor any officer of my 
corps would, I felt, in any way permit that a distinction should 
be made between them and their men, in case the post they 
occupied was given up to him; the same fate must await both: 
I finally acquainted him the word “ prisoners of war’ would be 
suffered in no convention or agreement that could be framed. 
He proposed various modifications, such as that of the whole 
regiment being allowed to return to Sicily on their parole ; 
but, objecting to all, except that of being allowed freely to 
quit and evacuate the post we held, with our arms and bag- 
gage, I took my leave. He called me back, said his orders 
from the King, as he called him (General Murat), were posi- 
tive to make us all prisoners, and that he dare not make any 
agreement of a different tenor, but that he would write to 
him, and endeavor to obtain his consent. I left him to act 
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as he thought proper in this case, as every thing which created 
delay was necessarily in my favor. In the interval, proposals 
for a convention, of which a copy is annexed, were drawn 
up by me, which, with some modification, were consented to 
by him. 

During this conference I learnt that General Regnier had 
landed at Capri on the preceding evening, and that General 
Murat, impatient of the delay which had opposed the capture - 
of a place which, after the fall of Ana Capmi, it was supposed 
would not have resisted an attack of twenty-four hours, had 
come to Massa, within four miles of the island, to hasten the 
operations for its reduction. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon a flag of truce was again 
announced at the gate, bringing me the ratification of the con- 
vention by General Lamarque. Preparations were made to 
receive his troops at the gate, when a demur ensued ; General 
Lamarque sent to request I would meet him at the outward 
barrier; and he there acquainted me, in terms of real or feigned 
regret, that General Murat had positively refused his consent, 
and insisted on our surrendering prisoners of war; and that 
he, General Lamarque, wished to have his ratification back 
again. This I refused. He proposed again sending to Gen- 
eral Murat. To gain time was my object. I insisted there- 
fore, and obtained, that, whatever might be the answer, no 
hostilities should take place during the night, nor until an 
hour’s notice had been given after seven o’clock in the ensu- 
ing morning. On the 16th the convention was ratified, and 
the necessary conditions fulfilled on our part for the delivery 
of the place. Early this morning we received information of 
a large reinforcement having been dispatched from Messina, 
and of a ship having sailed with artillery and engineer sup- 
plies ; but this succor, or rather the information of it, as the 
transports were not in sight, was now too late, and the disap- 
pointment it created admitted of no other consolation than 
that the disastrous state of the weather, which during the 
whole progress of the enemy’s operations had been as favora- 
ble to him as it was unpropitious to us, would scarcely have 
admitted a disembarkation had they been within our view. 
During the course of the attack, the enemy, not trusting alone 
to the force of his arms, nor to the advantages which the prox- 
imity to his resources afforded him, used the most insidious 
arts of seduction and intrigue. The corps always opposed to 
that under my orders was composed of select companies of 
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marksmen of the Corsican Legion. Among our officers and ~ 
men, and theirs, were therefore brothers, cousins, and rela- 
tions, for twelve days constantly opposed to each other. Proc- 
lamations, signed by M. Saliceti, were addressed to my offi- 
cers and men, urging them, by every inducement of promises 
and threats, to abandon H.M.’s service, and join the French ; 
but the attempt failed of its effect, for during the course of 
hostilities the most constant fire was kept up between them, 
and not one instance of unfaithfulness occurred. 

In concluding this relation, however its result, I feel it a 
duty to acknowledge my obligations to various individuals. 
Captains Durban and Towell of H.M.S. Ambuscade and Mer- 
cury, gave me the assistance of their marines, under the orders 
of Lieutenants Whylooke and Tyder, whose services were most 
zealously exerted: and I received from them every supply of 
ammunition which the nature of their stores admitted. 

The services of Lieutenants King and Gordon, and of the 
seamen under their orders, have been before distinctly stated ; 
but it was not in resisting the enemy’s convoy alone where 
their conduct excited the admiration of the enemy, but in 
many other services their assistance proved eminently useful. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Buckley did not arrive until hostilities had 
ceased, but the promptitude with which he disembarked his 
few men in a tempestuous night demands my best acknowl- 
edgments. From Majors M’Combe and Schummelketel I con- 
stantly received the most strenuous support. The unwearied 
vigilance and exertions of Captains Arata and Church, whose 
alarm-posts were on the points most exposed, can not be too 
warmly expressed by me. To Lieutenants Hatzenbuhler and 
La Guidara, who undertook various laborious duties in the 
artillery department, I felt particular obligation. To Lieu- 
tenant Lowen, Adjutant of the regiment, and Mr. Cleeve, Pay- 
master, who volunteered his services on different important 
occasions, I feel strongly indebted; and I must conclude in 
general by observing that, where any deficiency may have ap- 
peared, the fault must have been with me, for the support I 
received from both officers and men was such as to leave no- 
thing but approbation to them. 

Annexed is a return of the killed and wounded, from the 
12th to the 15th. Of the enemy’s loss I had no means to 
judge. He acknowledged to cnly 200 men from the com- 
mencement of his attack at Ana Capri to the surrender of the 
town; but so many boats with wounded were at several times 
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sent over, that I am led to believe his loss must have at least 
doubled that number. His force, by every concurrent testi- 
mony, was about 3000 men, almost wholly the grenadiers, 
voltigeurs, and rifle companies of his army, with four generals, 
the heads of departments, and the respective colonels of most 
of the corps. 

have the honor to be, &c. H. Lowe. 


No. 4. 


To Linut.-GENERAL Sir JoHN STuaRtT. 


Messina, 30th Nov. 1808. 

Sir—Pursuant to your Excellency’s permission to me to 
afford some further information regarding the causes of the 
loss of Ana Capri in the first day of the enemy’s attack on 
the island of Capri, I have the honor to observe, in addition 
to what will have been inferred on perusal of my Report, of 
my having attributed this disaster to the facility with which 
the enemy had been suffered to effect his landing in the first 
instance, that from subsequent inquiries it does not appear 
that any troops or party of men whatever was opposed to the 
enemy at the spot of debarkation, a scattered and too distant 
fire from the heights above it being the only obstacle to his 
attempt. 

In my arrangements for the defense of Ana Capri I had 
distinctly specified, as will appear by the annexed copy of an 
order for the alarm-posts of the Royal Regiment of Malta, 
that the pickets on the intermediate points between the towers 
of Limbo and Damacuta should be reinforced by small parties 
of men. In the uncertainty to what point along the line the 
enemy would direct his attack, an opposition would have been 
prepared for him at all, while reserves were stationed on near 
and commanding points in the rear, ready to have reinforced 
the part that might be attacked, or to have rapidly combined 
together for a general attack against the enemy, had any one 
point been forced by him; but to the inattention to this ar- 
rangement, proceeding, as I conceive, from Major Hamill’s 
confidence in the commanding but too extensive position his 
men occupied along the heights in rear of the places of de- 
barkation, I am led to attribute in a principal degree the mis- 
fortune of the day. The troops posted among the rocks on 
the assailable parts would have been exposed to a very heavy 
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fire from the enemy’s gun-boats and vessels ; but small parties 
of them would have found cover behind ledges and among 
the crevices of the rocks; and this was, at all events, the 
only effectual defense, exclusive of that which might have 
xeen afforded by artillery, or by an attack with the bayonet, 
aefore the enemy had completed his landing, which the nature 
of the position afforded. Notwithstanding the disastrous event 
of the first day, I still felt that confidence in the resources 
which the position of Capri afforded me, that, had my sug- 
gestions to Major Hamill for the retreat of his corps been duly 
attended to, or had not his untimely death prevented its com- 
munication, I should have hoped the final result would still 
have been favorable to us. Even when informed that the 
enemy had possessed himself of the pass by Capo di Monte, I 
suggested the means by which, through an extraordinary 
effort, a retreat might still be accomplished to the town, but 
this only was effected by the detachment under Captain 
Church’s command. Had my views been fulfilled, the junc- 
tion of Major Hamill’s force to mine would have enabled me 
to have taken such effectual steps for retarding the enemy’s 
approaches against the town as would have afforded ample 
tine for the arrival of the succors under Major-General 
M‘Farlane. The superior force which might have been then 
brought against the troops in the valley would have enabled 
him to have expelled the enemy from it, if not forced to terms 
of immediate and unconditional surrender the generals and 
troops that were in it, from the danger, if not impracticability, 
of their retreat up the steps of Ana Capri under the fire to 
which they would have been exposed. ‘The fall of Ana Capri, 
if not the immediate consequence, would probably have soon 
followed. Cut off from their communication with the conti- 
nent by the intermediate position which we held, and by the 
obstacles which fresh naval arrivals would have presented to 
them, they would have probably been soon compelled to sue 
for terms of surrender, or otherwise might have been forced to 
it by a proper combination of the sarne means which they 
directed against us. Even with the means I possessed after 
the loss of Ana Capri, and of the troops employed for its de- 
fense, this favorable result might have been looked to, had 
not a series of circumstances, as unfortunate as they were un- 
foreseen, opposed my best efforts. es 

I pray your Excellency to pardon this exposition of my 
arrangements, as well to obviate the disaster which occurred 
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on the first day in the fall of Ana Capri, as to remedy the 
loss when it had occurred. Your Excellency’s letter to me 
of the 31st October, so flattering and so consoling to me in 
every other point, appears in this to have required some addi- 
tional explanation. The best, however, I fear may prove but 
a feeble one, of an event so disastrous, and which admits of 
no other consolation for myself than the hope it may appear 
to your Excellency not to have resulted from any deficiency 
in the arrangements I had formed, but rather to their undue 
execution, and in a certain degree to the untimely fate of the 
brave but unfortunate officer to whose charge the post had 
been intrusted. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your Excellency’s most obedi- 
ent, most humble servant, 

(Signed) H. Lows, Lt.-Col. Com. 


No. 5. 


To Lizut.-CotoneL Lowe. 


Patermo, October 31, 1808. 

Smr—I am to acknowledge the receipt of your different 
communications of the 18th and 25th instant, and however I 
am to regret the circumstance of our being dispossessed of a 
position so strong, and in many respects so useful, as that 
which we held in the Bay of Naples, yet I am happy to ex- 
press my perfect satisfaction at your own able, gallant, and 
judicious conduct, as well as at the zealous and animated 
support which you acknowledge to have received from your 
officers and those brave soldiers who adhered to and returned 
with you hither in the defense of the town of Capri; a point 
which, after your first most unexpected and unaccountable 
disaster at Ana Capri, could scarcely any longer be regarded 
as a military post. 

The honorable terms of convention which you finally ob- 
tained, test the firmness of your resistance, and as such 1 
venture to hope will be most graciously considered by his 
Majesty and his Royal Highness the Commander-in-chief ; 
and the article which you established for the security of the 
inhabitants of the island has been extremely satisfactory to 
the feelings and solicitude of this Court. 

I have the honor, &c. : 
J. Stuart, Commander of the Forces. 
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No. 6. 
To Lizut.-Cotone, Lowre.—(Private.) 


Pautermo, October 31, 1808. 
My pEar Sir—lI annex hereto an official letter on the sub- 
ject of the events at Capri. The wind, the elements con- 
spired against us. I feel the firmest conviction of your having 
done every thing that the post of Capri, which you so bravely 
defended, admitted of; but when Ana Capri was wrested, I 
confess I ceased to be sanguine. I lament the defection of so 
many of your men after having behaved so well. As the 
French will probably display much falsehood in their accounts 
and statements, and as Government might wish to have some 
counter documents to publish, I could wish you, if possible, to 
compress a detail of events into a shorter abstract compass for 
the purpose, either in one or two separate letters as you judge 
fit. At all events, I shall send home the letters which I 
have already received from you, as I have done the whole 
of your former narratives from the period of the enemy’s land- 

ing. I beg you to believe me very sincerely yours, 
J. Sruarr. 


Nowe 
To Lizut.-CoLtoneL Lowe. 


Pozzo vi Garto, October 28, 1808. 
My pear Sir—I trust you will not see any objection to the 
Brigade Order inclosed herewith. I leave it to you to trans- 
late and explain it to your corps. I am not fond of compl- 
ments, and, as I detest deception in any shape, I never pay 
false ones; but under the circumstances of the case, I should 
not have felt satisfied with myself had I not made some few 

remarks upon your corps being placed under my orders. 
IT remain, &c. Wm. Lumuey, Brigadier-General. 


BricaDE ORDER. 


Pozzo v1 Garto, October 28, 1808. 
The Royal Corsican Rangers having been directed to occu- 
py the cantonments of Spadafora and Venetico, Brigadier-Gen- 
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eral Lumley takes the earliest opportunity of expressing to 
that gallant corps in general, and its no less gallant as well 
as able commander in particular, the real satisfaction he feels 
in having them placed under his orders. Under every disad- 
vantage of proximity to the enemy’s coast, and various other 
unfortunate and untoward circumstances, the determined de- 
fense made by Lieutenant-Colonel Lowe and the corps under 
his command, and the honorable convention entered into with 
the enemy when obliged to cede the island of Capmi to a great 
superiority of force, sufficiently prove the value of the corps, 
and how fully they are to be depended upon in any situation ; 
and the very terms of the convention also prove how fully 
their valor was appreciated, and how much the enemy had 
still to apprehend from them if driven to a final desperate 
resistance. Although the details of the recent transactions 
in that island have not yet officially been made public, yet 
sufficient is already known to justify the Brigadier-General in 
saying that it was the misfortune, not the fault of their judi- 
cious commander, to be obliged to evacuate a post where fur- 
ther resistance would only have occasioned an unavailing loss. 
The Brigadier-General has only to add that he entertains 
the sanguine hopes of that corps remaining under his orders, 
of his still having the assistance of their able commander, 
until an opportunity may offer under less disadvantageous 
circurnstances of proving to the enemy that they are equally 
respectable, are equally to be dreaded in the field, as they 
have been in the post which they so gallantly endeavored to 
maintain. A. Stuart, Assist. Adj.-Gen. 


No. 8. 
To Ligut.-CoroneL LowrE (From Masor-Gen. CaMPBELL). 


Messina, October 25, 1808. 

My pear Sirn—lI can not permit the present dragoon to 
depart without tendering you my sincere congratulations on 
your safe arrival in this island, and with sentiments of no less 
sincerity do I beg you will accept the same on the judicious, 
gallant, and creditable, though unsuccessful, issue of your late 
contest, in which you had not only a very superior and active 
enemy to meet, but also the elements most hostilely in array 
against you. You will be busy, I know, and I shall conse- 
quently detain you no longer than to assure you of the es- 
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teem with which I remain, my dear sir, yours most faith- 
fully, &c. J. CamMpBELt. 


No. 9. 


To Lizvr.-CoLtonet Lowe. 


[ Messina, October 25, 1808. 
My prar CotoneL—lI have great pleasure in congratulat- 
ing you upon your arrival in Sicily, after a resistance to such 
superior force, and under such discouraging circumstances, as 
must do you the highest honor, and affords a subject of great 
pride and gratification to your many friends, among whom I 
have not been the least anxious for your success. 


Very truly and faithfully yours, 
H. E. Bunsury.} 


No. 10. 


To Masor-GENERAL Oakes. 
Tscnra, July 18, 1809. 


My pear GrenERAL—It was my intention on my arrival 
here to have addressed to you some relation of our operations 
in this part of the world; but the first part of these had 
scarcely terminated in the surrender of the Castle of Ischia 
before I was s@ized with a fit of illness which for a time 
wholly disabled me. i am now just recovered from it, and 
have consequently no further pretext for any neglect, yet the 
means of information you will possess In conversation with the 
bearer of this letter (Colonel! Bunbury) must render any com- 
munication from me absolutely superfluous. The event by 
which this army seems to me most likely to be affected is his 
departure from it; the causes he will of course explain. I 
am not in any respect surprised at them, nor, considering the 
peculiar circumstances of his situation, and that of this army, 
can I disapprove the resolution he has adopted. In saying 
thus much, however, most sincerely and poignantly do I la- 
ment and shall I regret his departure from the army, not only 
as being one of the most zealous and able assistants its com 
mander could have in his present important and critical du 


1 Now Iiieut.-General Sir Henry Edward Bunbury, Bart., K C B. 
Vou. I.—L 
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ties, but on the score of personal obligations ; for the generous 
and noble concern he has manifested toward me, under vari- 
ous circumstances of the most unpleasant treatment, has been 
such as has impressed me with the most lively gratitude to- 
ward him, and with true respect for the manliness and inde- 
pendence of his character...... 

I have heard nothing new regarding the publication of my 
Capri reports, except that a motion was made in the House 
of Commons for their being published. Awaiting their ap- 
pearance, and still conceiving the matter may perhaps be- 
come subject of public inquiry, I have delayed making any 
general communication of the journal I have written, but 1 
will not omit the present opportunity of transmitting it to 
you, with request, after your own perusal of it, to send it to 
Colonel Gifford by the same person who will now deliver it 
to you. I am desirous for the present it should not extend 
beyond yourself and him. There is no person who is so well 
acquainted with every circumstance regarding this affair as 
Colonel Bunbury ; and I may, therefore, freely refer you to 
him for any additional information which the friendly inter- 
est and regard you have so constantly testified toward me 
may prompt you to require on the subject. 

Lam, &c. H. Lowe. 


No. 11. 
To Lizur.-Cotonet Lowe. 


Maura, August 29, 1809. 

My pear Lowe—When I look back I feel quite ashamed 
to think how long it is since I have written to you. Why 
this should have happened I can not satisfactorily account to 
myself; and I will, therefore, without attempting any apol- 
ogy, only request you to be assured that my silence has not 
proceeded from intentional neglect, and that I have not for a 
moment ceased to feel the warmest and most friendly interest 
in all that concerns you. It was, therefore, with much sor- 
row I learnt from our friend Lieutenant-Colonel Bunbury the 
causes you had for dissatisfaction in your present situation, 
and the uneasiness you suffered in consequence, which you 
also so forcibly express in your letter of the 18th ultimo ; 
though, indeed, my dear Lowe, | think you feel the thing too 
keenly when you talk of any treatment from any individual 
whatever compelling you to quit a profession in which you 
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bear so high a character, have acquired so much honor, and 
have so many friends. It sometimes happens that political 
matters, unconnected with military operations, make it neces- 
sary to suppress the details of services, however meritorious 
in themselves, though they are not the less valued where it is 
most desirable they should be so, and I suppose this may be 
the cause why the accounts of the capture of Capri have 
never been published. This certainly bears hard and is very 
cruel upon you, because it may serve to impress the minds 
of some that there have been faults in conducting the defense ; 
and these may, for a time, by those who are unacquainted 
with your talents and character, be attributed to you who 
commanded, You have, however, the inward satisfaction of 
being certain that you have done your duty to the utmost, and 
the still further gratification of knowing that every officer and 
soldier of this army, and even the enemy, are unanimous in 
applauding your bravery, as well as the able manner in which 
the defense was conducted, and of which the very terms of 
the capitulation is a sufficient proof. I have read the journal 
you sent me with the closest attention, which is perfectly 
clear and distinct, and is very satisfactory. Bunbury’s very 
short stay did not afford me the opportunity of reading it as 
I wished while he was here; and as I could not think of let- 
ting so interesting a paper go without giving it the most 
attentive perusal, 1 was necessitated to infringe upon your 
injunctions of forwarding it by him. I therefore detained it, 
but I have since sent it home by the last packet, directed to 
Bunbury, under cover to the Adjutant-General, and I hope the 
delay will only make the difference of a week or two in our 
friend Gifford’s receiving it. . . . I hasten to assure you of my 
warm and constant wishes for your health and happiness. and 


to subscribe myself, my dear Lowe, most faithfully yours, 
H. Oakes. 


No. 12. 
To Linut.-GENERAL THE Hon. Sir Coarces Stewart, K.B. 


Cuatons, February 17, 1814. 
Dear Strr—I avail myself of the opportunity of the Baron 
Marshal’s going to the head-quarters to send you the duplh- 
cate of my reports for these four days past. I hope the orig- 
inals have been duly received. 
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I have been favored with your letter of the 13th from 
Troyes, and feel most sensible of your kind acknowledgment 
and approbation of my former reports. I shall not fail to 
keep you as accurately informed as my own means of inform- 
ation will admit of every thing that passes in this quarter. 
In my reports of the events that have occurred I have sought 
to do justice to the energy and merit of the troops, without, 
however, being blind to the misfortune of not having united 
the several corps together before they were brought into full 
contact with the enemy. The circumstances are accounted 
for here as follows :—That Prince Schwartzenberg gave in a 
plan for marching upon the flanks of the enemy; that this 
army began to execute it, and, hearing of the advance of the 
grand army upon Troyes, thought it necessary to push for- 
ward in order to keep pace with it; but that the halting at 
Troyes, and the diverging march which took place afterward, - 
was not only a deviation from the original design, but left 
the enemy at liberty to pursue his movements against the 
different corps of this army alone. As one day, however, 
would have been sufficient for the several corps to have 
united, it is much to be regretted that this army did not by 
such means render itself independent of the operations of the 
other; the result by this time would have been probably con- 
clusive. It is idle work now, however, to reason of the past. 
This army has extricated itself in such a manner as to cover 
the errors into which it may have fallen. The great disad- 
vantage that has been suffered is in the moral effect on the 
minds of the people. The military strength, when the army 
moves forward again the day after to-morrow, will be greater 
than ever, and I trust no further separation of its component 
parts will again ensue. 

I have been an advocate for marching upon Paris, because 
I can conceive no other object could have induced the Allies 
to penetrate so far into the country, and that, when once de- 
cided upon, there should have been no delay in executing it. 
The battle of Rothiére appeared to me to open the way, not, 
however, by separate and detached corps, or in a long line 
of march, but im one, or at least two masses, moving on the 
different line of the Seine and Marne if acting separately, or 
between the two rivers, and in the rear of the enemy, if 
united together. Orzginally, I should not have been an.ad- 
vocate for marching upon the capital. To have menaced it 
from the German provinees on this side of the Rhine with a 
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powerful army of reserve, and at the same time to have se- 
cured by conquest the countries that are likely to become the 
subject of contest in a negotiation, would have seemed to me 
the best plan to pursue. Antwerp and Savoy are of more 
importance than Paris; but, when once resolved on, there 
should have been no question about the means or the resolu- 
tion to execute. The rapidity of the execution should have 
been commensurate with the boldness of the design. The 
people of France looked to such a march as their only hope 
for peace. They reckoned upon the positive ability of the 
Alles to accomplish it, and were disposed to meet us with 
their best wishes, if the troops conducted themselves accord- 
ing to the instruction of their chiefs, and refrained from every 
species of pillage and molestation. 

To have destroyed the present government, it appears to 
me, should have been the real object of it, and that well 
merited the effort. The people of France have not spirit of 
themselves to do it—there appears such an absence of all 
sense of personal or national honor in every thing that regards 
by whom they are governed; but they would look on with 
indifierence and let the Allies do the work for them, and 
perhaps, if victories were gained, some latent sparks of affec- 
tion for their ancient housé would break forth. Insurrections 
have taken place on some occasions, but to these the people 
have been driven by the excesses of the army. There can 
not be a stronger proof of the little reliance Napoleon places 
on their exertion in his favor, or how little confidence he has 
even in the affections of his army, than his constantly em- 
ploying his guards on all the late occasions, and his finding 
it necessary to be himself present. Considering matters in 
this light, I should be an advocate for going on. Peace may 
be made with Napoleon, but there are so many seeds for 
future discord in the principles and policy of his government, 
that I think no sacrifice can be too great to obtain his down- 
fall. In a moral and religious point of view matters appear 
to me in the same light. All that has hitherto occurred ad- 
verse is, that partial advantages have been gained against 
detached corps, while the enemy has shown himself unable 
to cope with the whole. Something has been lost also in the 
moral effect on the minds of the people, but this army, when 
Bulow joins, will be upward of one hundred thousand men, 
and the grand army must be also increasing. If provisions 
and ammunition do not fail—if the Allies remain united and 
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look to one definite object, the restoration of the Bourbons, to 
be obtained as far as possible by the suffrages of the people— 
success, I should hope, would still crown their efforts. 

I have the honor to remain, &c. H, Lowe. 


No. 13. 
To Cotonet Lowe. 


Troyes, February 13, 1814, 3 p.m. 

My prar Cotonet—lI have received with much satisfac- 
tion your several reports up to the 12th from your bivouac at 
La Bergére. As our conferences at Chatillon were suspended, 
I came over here to know and see what was going on. My 
brother is much pleased with the clear and detailed manner 
in which you have kept us informed, and I think the trans- 
mitting them through Burghersh is an advantage, as we get 
them thus sooner and accurately wherever Castlereagh may 
be. I think I have received reports for every day, and none 
have failed; I have two or three duplicates. I am not at 
ease about the general positions. I think we are too wide, 
too much in detail; no combination or ensemble. I hope 
Bonaparte will not carry all his force against you, for they 
have been waiting two days here, knowing some of your corps 
were attacked, to know what it was, and to see where you 
were, when the circumstance of an attack on you should have 
been the very reason why we ought to have moved forward. 
I am at a loss to account for Schwartzenberg’s movements to 
his left, first on Bar-sur-Seine, and then on Sens. We are so 
far committed to our left we shall find it difficult to get back. 
Schwartzenberg will collect between Provins and Villenove ; 
I shall go back to Chatillon, and I believe our conferences 
will be renewed. I think you are rather too hot for Paris, 
since we have seen so little spirit among the people; we 
must not to gain 225 guineas give up gaining 200. In case 
of a malheur, our position in the rear is far from good. I 
think we should never excuse ourselves to Europe or posterity 
if we let our present game slip through our fingers. I would 
say more, but 1 am afraid of private opinions in a letter that 
may be opened. Continue your accounts as much in detail 
as you can. ‘Tell Harris, with my best regards, that when 
he can join me with a victory I shall like it. ; 

Make my best and sincerest regards to the Marshal, Gen- 
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eral Gneisenau, Colonel , and Giulay, and believe me 
yours ever most truly, CuarLes STEWaRT. 


No. 14. 


To CoroneL Bunsury, Unprer Secretary or Stare ror 
THE War Drpartment.—(Private.) 


Head Quarters, Field Marshal Blicher’s Army. 
Monrmrrart, March 26, 1814. 

My prar CoLoner—As Sir Charles Stewart and Lord 
Burghersh send some official relations of the battles and af- 
fairs that have been taking place since the 20th instant, it 
may appear superfluous for me to trouble you with any ac- 
count of them; but as the cavalry of the army of Silesia had 
the greatest share in that of yesterday, I shall still intrude on 
your time. On the 24th instant the grand army, and the 
army of Silesia and the North under Blicher, were in full 
communication. Prince Schwartzenberg had his head-quar- 
ters at Vitry; Marshal Blicher at Chalons. Bonaparte, faith- 
ful to the project indicated in his letter to the Empress, of 
marching toward his fortresses, to draw off the Allies from 
Paris, had moved to the Dizier; the movement of Prince 
Schwartzenberg on Vitry kept him in the delusion that his 
project was in play and succeeding. To have followed him 
after so manifest a discovery of his precise views was not natu- 
ral. The march to Paris was the counter-movement he ob- 
viously dreaded ; a resolution was formed to undertake it, and, 
on the evening of the 24th, Field-Marshal Blicher received 
the intimation from his Sovereign, as well as from the Emperor 
of Russia, that his army, as well as the grand army, was to 
direct its march immediately on that point, leaving a corps 
of 9000 cavalry under General Winzingerode, to watch the 
enemy’s army. The Emperor’s and Prince Schwartzenberg’s 
head-quarters were announced for the following day to be at 
Fere Champenoise, and Marshal Bliicher’s at Etoges. The 
corps of Marmont and Mortier were supposed at this time to 
be near one of these places. Marshal Blicher commenced 
his march early in the morning, and at about 8 o’clock a col- 
umn of the enemy’s baggage was observed to be moving across 
the great plain of Chalons toward Fére Champenoise. It was 
by Captain Harris, the aid-de-camp of Sir Charles Stewart, 
and whom he had attached to me, this body of the enemy 
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was first discovered. The head of the advanced guard of cav- 
alry was ordered to reconnoitre it, and was followed by the 
remainder; the convoy was attacked and taken, and with it 
about 800 prisoners. At a very short distance from it another 
column was observed, consisting of infantry and artillery. The 
capture of this required other means; the army, moving sud- 
denly, had faced about from the front it held on the preceding 
day, and, so large a body of the cavalry having been detached, 
there was only the small corps which had formed the rear- 
guard to immediately bring forward. The whole of this was 
ordered forward, but eight squadrons, with about 200 Cos- 
sacks, were all that General Korff, who commanded the cav- 
alry, could at first get up: with these he proceeded ; I fol- 
lowed their movements. The infantry of Marshal Blicher’s 
army was at this time several miles behind, out of all sight 
or observation of what might be likely to pass; no time was 
lost by General Korff in approaching the enemy’s column, 
which appeared to consist of a force of about 5000 men. A 
resolution was immediately taken to charge them ; the enemy, 
however, formed into one large hollow oblong square, having 
his guns in the centre; there was a chariot, with a lady in 
it, conspicuous among the guns and ammunition carts which 
filled up the greater part of the centre. In this disposition 
the column continued its march, the openness of the country 
admitting it to move in almost any direction which the Com- 
mander might please. It was not until the cavalry were pre- 
pared to make a charge that the column suspended its move- 
ment. It had disregarded the occasional galling fire of the 
Cossacks, who surrounded, approached, and fired their pieces 
at it in the most daring manner; but advantage was taken 
of a piece of ground where the column became a little length- 
ened out and broken, to make a charge upon it. General 
Korff ordered the attack, and the cavalry rushed on with the 
utmost impetuosity ; but they were received by so steady a 
fire both of the artillery, which had been brought up in inter- 
vals made for it, as well as musketry, that no impression could 
be made; the cavalry found themselves compelled to retreat 
out of the range of the fire, and to wait for some more favor- 
able opportunity. Several desultory attacks were afterward 
made, as the nature of the ground, which sometimes compelled 
the enemy to form into three or four squares instead of one 
extensive oblong, admitted, but without any other effect than 
that of a few men on either side killed or wounded. Jn the 
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mean while a further support of the Russian cavalry came 
up, under the command of General Vasillchikoff; and it was 
determined that another charge should be made. The same 
disposition of the cavalry took place as before, and the ene- 
my awaited with equal firmness its approach. The charge 
was ordered, made, and for some {ime resolutely persevered 
in; but the enemy’s artillery, combined with the fire of their 
infantry, oflered a too powerful means of resistance. The 
most harassing fire was however kept up by the skirmishers 
and the Cossacks, and the enemy obliged by the positions 
which the cavalry, ever circling round it, took up, to deviate 
from the line of march which it would have taken if left 
wholly to itself. Some hours thus passed. The enemy had 
a great superiority of numbers over the force by which it was 
thus harassed; but this superiority was of no avail, except 
for mere defensive purposes, against the arm by which they 
were pursued. To delay and interrupt their march, and cut 
off all stragglers, until guns or infantry could be brought up, 
were now the chief objects of the two Russian Generals. 
Upon a sudden the noise of a very distant cannonade was 
heard in the direction where it was supposed the army under 
Prince Schwartzenberg might be moving. Anxious to learn 
the cause, I rode on as fast as I could, followed only by a 
Cossack orderly, to the highest piece of ground which lay in 
the direction whence the cannonading had been heard, with 
the hope of being enabled to discover the smoke, and thus to 
fix the point where the troops might be engaged. I rode up 
very suddenly to the top of a high mound, being at this time 
almost out of sight of our own cavalry and the enemy’s division 
which it was following, when, at only a few hundred yards 
before me, at the top of another height, I observed a large 
group of mounted officers, with several orderlies and other at- 
tendants, designating that some distinguished person must be 
among them. I could entertain little doubt but that the party 
must have come from Prince Schwartzenberg’s army. I ap- 
proached them, however, with some degree of caution until 
I could distinguish precisely who they were, when, suddenly 
struck with the appearance of one among them, I exclaimed, 
in a tone of voice loud enough to be heard by him and the 
persons with him, “Ah! cest le Feld Maréchal Comte de 
Wrede.”’ I had only seen Comte de Wrede once before, but 
his figure and dress were so conspicuous, being distinguishable 
also by wearing a very large feather or plume of feathers in 
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his hat, as to cause him to be instantly recognized by me. 
Finding himself thus spoken of by name, he immediately re- 

lied, ‘Oui, Monsieur, et qui étes vous donc?” “Je suis le 
Colonel Anglais attaché a]’armée du Maréchal Blicher.” “Et 
qu’est-ce corps que je vois 14?” “C'est Pavant gatde de 
Yarmée du Maréchal, quifattaque une division de l’ennemi.” 
“Et voila la grande armée,” immediately replied the Field 
Marshal Comte de Wrede, pointing with his hand to a body of 
cavalry which appeared at a considerable distance in an op- 
posite direction to that in which I had come, and which I had 
not before observed ; and thus it was precisely that the junc- 
tion between the grand army under the command of Prince 
Schwartzenberg and that of Field Marshal Blicher first took 
place—a junction from which all that remained of hope for 
the fortunes of Bonaparte immediately fled. Comte de Wrede 
then interrogated me as to the force of the enemy’s division 
which the Russian cavalry had been attacking, and why it 
had not been already cut up and destroyed. I mentioned to 
him that repeated charges were made without effect. He ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ C’était une honte; que cela ne devrait pas étre ; 
qu’on aurait di la détruire; qu'il ne concevait pas comment 
cela ne fut pas fait.” He asked the names of the two Gen- 
erals who had commanded. I told him Generals Korff and 
Vasillchikoff, and that there had not appeared any want of 
goodwill on their part. Without loss of time, however, Comte 
de Wrede dispatched immediately an officer of his staff to order 
up the first corps he might meet of his own cavalry (Bava- 
rians); and not a long time elapsed before they joined, when 
Comte de Wrede assumed the direction of the combined attack 
to be made by Generals Korff and Vasillchikoff, as well as by 
the troops under his own orders. 

T concluded that now an inevitable destruction awaited the 
French column. Comte de Wrede gave his orders, and was 
forward also in advancing with his men, animating them by 
his example as well as by his words; but the steadiness and 
resolution of the commander of the French column was not to 
be overcome. The cavalry were received again with a well- 
served and steady fire of guns and musketry in every point 
where it was attempted to make an impression, and the failure 
of the Comte de Wrede was as complete and full as that of 
the two Russian Generals had been. ‘ 

Fresh corps of cavalry now began to advance, and also a 
numerous body of Cossacks; and very soon there came up the 
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Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia, attended by the 
officers of their respective suites, by Lord Cathcart, Sir Charles 
Stewart, and Lord Burghersh. Prince Schwartzenberg also 
soon came up. 

This was the only occasion where | ever recollected to have 
seen the Emperor Alexander assume a personal command in 
any of the battles where I had been present near him, or had 
heard what his conduct upon other occasions had been. Anx- 
ious only to supply the means by which the Generals who 
commanded his troops were enabled to accomplish their suc- 
cesses—readily always yielding to place his troops under the 
orders of the most distinguished officers of the day, without 
regard to the Generals under whom they were thus placed 
being under any tie of personal or of public service toward 
him—forward himself nevertheless in every affair, and active 
in personally ordering forward the reserves of his own guard 
wherever they could be advantageously employed, he still 
acted so upon all occasions as never to attempt to strip a single 
leaf from the laurels of the general officers to whom the com- 
mand of his troops had been intrusted, but to leave wholly 
with them the merit of every exploit. 

A sudden and unexpected union of diflerent bodies from the 
two main armies having, however, upon this occasion taken 
place, it might have become difficult to determine upon whom 
the chief command should fall. Howsoever this may be, he 
at once assumed it, saw the difficulty of crushing a body of 
infantry who had given proofs of their being so resolutely 
disposed, so well commanded, and were at the same time so 
advantageously formed, and having artillery also to defend 
themselves, by cavalry attacks alone. His first thought, there- 
fore, was to order up some batteries of horse artillery. The 
moment these came up the situation of the enemy’s column 
became evidently hopeless. Showers of grape-shot were pour- 
ed in among them, and in a very short time one of the battal- 
ions, or rather a number of men equal to about one strong 
battalion, became separated from the rest and dragged a lit- 
tle in the rear. They also formed a square ; but on the first 
approach of a body of cavalry to attack them they suddenly 
grounded their arms, and the commanding officer moved for- 
ward to declare that they surrendered themselves as prison- 
ers. I was near the Emperor Alexander at this moment. He 
desired the commanding officer to come up, and said to him, 
“Vous vous étes conduit en brave homme ;” shook him by the 
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hand, and then gave directions that he and his men might 
be taken proper care of. 

To save an unnecessary effusion of human blood was now 
obviously the desire of the Emperor Alexander. He directed 
Colonel Rappetel, the aid-de-camp of General Moreau, to ad- 
vance toward the French column, and to offer them his pro- 
tection if they would surrender themselves. Rappetel ad- 
vanced toward them, waving a white handkerchief in his 
hand. A momentary suspension of the fire and attack on the 
part of the allied troops ensued. He was received, however, 
by ashot from the enemy, and immediately fei\. 

It was obvious that all kind of parley was useless. The 
artillery again opened their fire. The shattered, broken, and 
now entirely disordered column, which at every step it ad- 
vanced left a broad track of dead and wounded men behind 
it, could hardly oppose any resistance to the immense body 
of cavalry by which it was surrounded; and one general over- 
whelming charge—accompanied by the so well known and, 
as it too frequently proved to the French, tremendous “hur- 
ra’’—of the Cossacks ensued. Those alone escaped from the 
blows who were hemmed up in the centre, and protected by 
the mangled bodies of the men in the foremost ranks, which 
strewed the ground so thickly that neither the long pikes of 
the Cossacks and Lancers nor the swords of the Dragoons 
could reach beyond them. Every one present had jomed in 
this general charge, and such was its impetuosity that many 
individuals were wounded even by the weapons of their own 
men. Colonel Campbell was run through the body by the 
pike of a Cossack, who, from the difference of his dress, had 
taken him for a French officer. I had myself advanced with 
one of the foremost divisions of cavalry, and was close to the 
enemy’s column when the general attack and slaughter, or 
rather carnage, commenced. The blood rushed to my face, 
and I blushed for my very nature as a man at witnessing the 
scene of carnage which ensued. Every individual was in- 
stantly cut down or transfixed by the pikes of the Cossacks 
and Lancers; and nothing actually saved the whole body 
from destruction but the physical impossibility of reaching, 
by any means, the persons who were collected in the centre. 


and the wife of a French Colonel; that, seeing her seized by three 
Bashkirs, who were carrying her off, he rushed forward and rescued 
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were saved; but a melancholy lot, it is too much to be fear- 
ed, afterward befell hey. 

No efforts were certainly wanting, on the part of the Em- 
peror Alexander, the King of Prussia, Prince Schwartzenberg, 
or any of the superior officers present, to stay the impetuosity 
of the mixed bands of troops by which the charge had been 
made, after the first work of slaughter had been done, and 
the most earnest attention was shown to save as many lives 
as possible. General Pacthod, it was now first ascertained, was 
the French officer by whom the enemy’s column had been 
commanded. General Arney was also in command of a divi- 
sion. Their lives, with those of several officers and a nu- 
merous body of men which still lay collected in a large mass 
in the centre, were saved. They afterward filed past the 
Emperor Alexander; and although I was not near him on 
that occasion, I found he had addressed the same consolatory 
language to them as he had done to the commanding officer 
of the first square that had surrendered. It was, I believe, 
to the humanity of Sir Charles Stewart that the lady in the 
carrlage was indebted for the first acts of attention she re- 
ceived. The carriage, when it became separated from the 
square, was placed under a guard, and protection assured to 
her. Night, however, came on before it was possible for any 
one to reach Fére Champenoise, the only place which offered 
any cover for the night. The carriage might have been found, 
but the lady was, I believe, never afterward heard of. Thus 
terminated this remarkable day. 

Tam, &c. H. Lowe. 


No. 15. 
To Masor-GreneraL Sir Hupson Lows. 
Paris, April 14, 1814. 
Sirn—lIt is with great satisfaction I transmit to you a letter 
I have received from Colonel Thiele, aid-de-camp to his Prus- 


her, and, giving her in charge to his own orderly, directed her to be 
taken to a place of safety. ‘‘ The orderly accordingly put her en croupe, 
and rode off toward Fére Champenoise; but he was attacked on the 
road by a ferocious band of Cossacks, pierced through, and left for dead, 
while the ruffians seized the lady, who was never more heard of, though 
the Emperor of Russia, who was greatly moved by the incident, made 
the utmost efforts to discover what had become of her.”-— War in Ger- 
many and France, pp. 288-289, cited by Alison, Hist. of Europe. vol. x 

p. 344 (second edit.) 
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sian Majesty, accompanying the decoration of the Prussian 
Order of Merit, which his Majesty has been pleased to confer 
on you as a mark of his approbation of your gallant and dis- 
tinguished services during the period you were attached to 
the army under the command of Field-Marshal Blucher. 
I have the honor, &c. 
Cuarves Stewar', Lieut.-General. 


No. 16. 
To mis ExcELLency Gen. Sir Cuartes Strewart.—(Transl.) 


Paris, April 11, 1814. 
Str—His Majesty the King my master, wishing to mani- 
fest his sense of the services and exertions of General Lowe, 
who has been hitherto attached to the Silesian army during 
this war, is therefore desirous of conferring upon him the Or- 
der of Merit ; but as the General has already returned to En- 
gland, I have it in command from his Majesty to request that 
you will have the goodness to take charge of the inclosed in- 

signia, and forward them to him. 
I have the honor, &c. V. THIELE. 


No. 17. 
To Masor-GENERAL Sir Hupson Lowe. 


Paris, May 18, 1814. 
Dear GeneraL Lowre—I had not an opportunity to ac- 
quaint you yesterday that the Emperor of Russia was pleased 
to express himself to me in the most gracious terms on the 
subject of all your services since your arrival at Kalish, and 
throughout the campaign which followed that period. His 
Imperial Majesty added that he had spoken fully on the 
same topic to Field-Marshal Bliicher, and had ordered a de- 
coration to be sent to you in token of his esteem. I beg leave 
to congratulate you in anticipation on this well-earned mark 
of the sense ascertained here of your merit and services; and 
if it shall be your wish, I will lose no time in asking the per- 
mission of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent that you 
may accept and wear the Order which is to be sent to you 
for military service. 
I have the honor, &c. Catucart, General. 
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No. 18. 
To Masor-GreneraLt Sir Hupson Lowz.—(Transl.) 


My pear Generat—lIt is with particular satisfaction I 
have to announce to you that the Emperor of all the Russias 
has been pleased to confer upon you the Order of St. George, 
fourth class, as you will see by the inclosed letter from Prince 
Volkonsky. In conveying to you this agreeable information, 
I beg to renew to you the assurances of my true regard and 
gratitude for the services which you have rendered to me dur- 
ing the preceding campaigns. 

lam, &c. BLUCHER. 


No. 19. 
To Masor-GeneraL Sir Hupson Lowe.—(Transl.) 


HirscuBere, 1n Sitesta, Nov. 23, 1814. 

My pear GrnrraL—It is with the greatest satisfaction, my. 
very dear and very honored General, that I have received your 
letter of the 15th of September, which tells me that you have 
still preserved the remembrance of a man who is infinitely at- 
tached to you, and who in the course of a memorable campaign, 
if there ever were one, has learnt to appreciate your rare mili- 
tary talents, your profound judgment on the great operations 
of war, and your imperturbable sang frovd in the day of battle. 
These rare qualities and your honorable character will link 
me to you eternally. You may always pride yourself, Gen- 
eral, on having belonged, to the small number of those who 
opposed to timid counsels a firmness not to be shaken by the 
reverses we sustained ; and you have never departed from the 
conviction that to bring Europe back to a just and equitable 
equilibrium, and to overthrow the government of Imperial 
Jacobinism, its capital ought to be seized. Without that 
there is no safety. Happily the event has justified your cal- 
culations. The four Allied Powers are, thanks to God, still 
in the best intelligence. That which most disquiets France 
is the formation of our new Low Countries—of that formid- 
able bastion which so effectually takes in flank any invasion 
which France might project upon Germany, and which at 
the same time serves as a tete de pont for your passage by 
sea. But although our opinions coincide regarding the new 
state of the Low Countries, and the interest which we Prus: 
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sians ought to take in it, still Ican not but take a different view 
from yours as to the cession to it of the Germanic States be- 
tween the Moselle, the Meuse, and the Rhine. That which 
we have won with difficulty from the hands of a turbulent 
neighbor, we must not cede anew to another foreign state. 
Germany is a purely defensive country, and therefore, con- 
sidering its pacific nature, can not be sufficiently aggrandized. 
If these provinces fall to our lot, we will try to be your good 
neighbors, connected with you as strongly by the sentiment 
of national gratitude as by sound political views and well-un- 
derstood self-interest. 

Your appointment, my dear General, must place you in 
continual relation with the Duke of Wellington. You would 
oblige me infinitely by being the medium of presenting to 
that hero the sentiments of respectful homage which I feel 
for him. By the cireumspection with which he conducted the 
war in the Peninsula, he prepared and led to that state of 
things which enabled Europe to emancipate herself; and it 
was after his fine campaign against Masséna that they began 
in Russia to believe in the possibility of resistance, and com- 
menced making preparations for it. Grateful posterity will 
count the Duke of Wellington among the benefactors of the 
human race. Lizut.-GEen. CounT DE GNEISENAU. 


No. 20. 


DECLARATION OF THE PLENIPOTENTIARIES OF THE ALLIED 
PowERS ASSEMBLED IN ConcRrEss aT VienNA, Marcon 13, 
1815. 


Les Puissances qui ont signé le Traité de Paris, réunies en 
Congrés a Vienne, informées de l’évasion de Napoléon Bona- 
parte et de son entrée a main armée en France, doivent a leur 
propre dignité et a Vintérét de lordre social une déclaration 
solennelle des sentimens que cet événement leur a fait é éprouver. 

En rompant ainsi la Convention qui Vavait établi a Vile” 
d’Elbe, Buonaparte détruit le seul titre légal auquel son ex- 
istence se trouvait attachée. En reparaissant en France, avec 
des projets de troubles et de bouleversemens, il s’est privé lui- 
méme de la protection des lois, et a manifesté a la face de 
Punivers qu'il ne saurait y avoir ni paix ni tréve avec lui. 

Les Puissances déclarent, en conséquence, que Napoléon 
Buonaparte s’est placé hors des relations civiles et sociales, et 
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que, comme ennemi et perturbateur du repos du monde, i] 
s’est livré a la vindicte publique. 

Elles déclarent, en méme tems, que, fermement résolues de 
maintenir intact le Traité de Paris du 30 Mai, 1814, et les 
dispositions sanctionnées par ce traité, et celles qu’elles ont 
arrétées ou qu’elles arréteront encore pour le compléter et le 
consolider, elles emploiront tous leurs moyens et réuniront tous 
leurs efforts pour que la paix générale, objet des veux de 
) Europe et but constant de leurs travaux, ne soit pas troublée 
de nouveau, et pour la garantir de tout attentat qui menace- 
rait de replonger les peuples dans les désordres et les malheurs 
des révolutions. 

Et quoiquw’intimement persuadés que la France entiére, se 
ralliant autour de son Souverain légitime, fera incessamment 
rentrer dans le néant cette derniére tentative d’un délire crim- 
inel et impuissant, tous Jes Souverains de Europe, animés des 
mémes sentimens et guidés par les mémes principes, déclarent, 
que si, contre tout calcul, il pouvait résulter de cet événement 
un danger réel quelconque, ils seraient préts a donner au Roi 
de France et a la nation Francaise, ou a tout autre Gouverne- 
ment attaqué, dés que la demande en serait formée, les secours 
nécessaires pour rétablir la tranquillité publique, et a faire 
cause commune contre tous ceux qui entreprendraient de la 
compromettre. 

La présente Déclaration, insérée au Protocole du Congres 
réuni a Vienne dans sa séance du 13 Mars 1815, sera rendue 
publique. 

- Fait et certifié véritable par les Plenipotentiaries des huit 
Puissances signataires du Traité de Paris, a Vienne le 13 
Mars 1815. 

Suivent les signatures dans l’ordre alphabétique des Cours : 


AUTRICHE : PortuGa: 
Le Prince de Metternich. Le Comte de Palmella. 
Le Baron de Wessenberg. Saldanha. 
ESpaGne : Lobo. 
P. Gomez Labrador. PRUSSE : 
FRANCE: Le Prince de Harden- 
Le Prince de Talleyrand. berg. 
Le Due de Dalberg. Le Baron de Humboldt. 
Latour Dupin. Russiz : 
Le Comte Alexis de Noailles. Le Comte de Rasoumows- 
GranpD BRETAGNE: y. 
Wellington. Le Comte de Stackelberg. 
Clancarty Le Comte de Nesselrode, 
Cathcart. SUEDE: 


Stewart. Lowenhielm. 
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; No. 21. 
To Masor-GreneraL Sir Hupson Lowe. 


Liner, April 22, 1815. 

My pear Grenerat—I have many acknowledgments to 
make for the letter you were so good as to write to me, and 
many more to repeat for the kindness of your introduction to 
this head-quarters, which has obtained me many personal 
attentions. I should fail in doing your friends here justice 
were I to deny myself the pleasure of assuring you of their 
esteem and attachment, which they profess too earnestly and 
frankly not to make it very acceptable for its sincerity. The 
Dutch insinuation that our eyes were directed to our shipping 
was distinctly denied in Lord Wellington’s letter to General 
Gneisenau, in which he said that the present position of the 
Prussians on the Meuse and Sambre would induce him in any 
operations to make common cause. Among other officers 
who hear reports without having access to official information, 
I have used your hint usefully; and I beg, as the greatest 
favor you can confer on me, that at any leisure you can spare 
you will do me the kindness to continue these advices, which, 
in a new situation which you know so well, are very valuable. 
General Gneisenau told me his project had been approved by 
the King, but that he heard from Vienna there were likely to 
be so many delays that he did not think operations could com- 
mence before the middle of June; and that, however, good 
his principles for a campaign to Paris might have been then, 
that delay might now require a complete alteration or great 
modification in his plan. He did not state what these were 
likely to be, but he considers the undertaking against Napo- 
leon as every day more serious from the leisure of preparation 
and influence over the national mind which this suspension 
of operations will afford him. There is a proclamation of the 
King from Berlin of the 15th, stating the grounds of the war 
with Napoleon. General Miffling tells me he has sent to 
head-quarters information of the state of the country between 
the Moselle and the Meuse. It is so thinly inhabited and so 
poor that, if Belgium does not-assist in subsisting the troops 
this side of the Meuse, and that operations are for a length of 
time suspended, there will be considerable difficulty in finding 
food for them. Prince Blicher is in excellent spirits and good. 
health : he has written to the Duke announcing his intention 
of paying him a visit. If the Duke does not anticipate him, 
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I trust he will make a parade of his staff to meet him on the 
road; and if there is any intention of this sort, and I am ac- 
quainted with it, I will take care that the hour of his arrival 
at Brussels shall be accurately known. May I request you 
will let one of your officers make out for me the new composi- 
tion of the army, and a copy of the general orders relative to 
the officers on the staff; and what number and quality of 
troops have arrived since the 10th? 
Excuse these troublesome questions, and believe me, &c. 
H. Harpince. 


No. 22. 


CONVENTION BETWEEN GReEaT Britain, Austria, Russia 
AND Prussia. 


On the 2d of August 1815, the following Convention be- 
tween Great Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, respecting 
Bonaparte, was signed at Paris : 

“Napoleon Buonaparte being in the power of the Allied Sov- 
ereigns, their Majesties, the King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of Austria, the Em- 
peror of Russia, and the King of Prussia, have agreed, in 
virtue of the stipulations of the Treaty of the 25th of March, 
1815, upon the measures most proper to render all enterprise 
impossible, on his part, against the repose of Europe. 

“Art. 1. Napoleon Buonaparte is considered by the Powers 
who have signed the Treaty of the 25th of March last as their 
prisoner. 

“Art. 2. His custody is especially intrusted to the British 
Government. The choice of the place, and of the measures 
which can best secure the object of the present stipulation, is 
reserved to his Britannic Majesty. 

“Art. 3. The Imperial Courts of Austria and of Russia, 
and the Royal Court of Prussia, are to appoint Commissioners 
to proceed to and abide at the place which the Government 
of his Britannic Majesty shall have assigned for the residence 
of Napoleon Buonaparte, and who, without being responsible 
for his custody, will assure themselves of his presence. 

“Art. 4. His Most Christian Majesty is to be invited, in 
the name of the four above-mentioned Courts, to send in the 
like manner a French Commissioner to the place of detention 


of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
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‘Art. 5. His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland binds himself to fulfill the en- 
gagements which fall to him by the present Convention. 

“Art. 6. The present Convention shall be ratified, and 
the ratification shall be exchanged, within fifteen days, or 
sooner if possible. 

“In faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present Convention, and have affixed thereto the 
seals of their arms.” 


INO, 23. 
InstRucTIons To Sir Hupson Lowe. 


War Department, September, 12, 1815. 

Sm—1. My letter of the 24th of July informed you that 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent had been pleased to 
command that the charge of Napoleon Buonaparte’s person 
should be intrusted to you. 

2. The island of St. Helena was fixed upon as the place of 
his future residence ; and as it was found advisable to remove 
him from the ports of this country before you could arrive 
from Marseilles, the immediate charge of Buonaparte’s person 
was confided to Rear-Admiral Sir George Cockburn who was 
upon the point of sailing to assume the naval command at 
the Cape of Good Hope and St. Helena. 

3. I inclose for your information and guidance, the copy of 
a memorandum which I addressed upon this occasion to the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and upon which Sir 
George Cockburn’s instructions, as far as they regarded Na- 
poleon Buonaparte, were founded. 

4. I have little to add to the directions which are contain- 
ed in this Memorandum ; and you will observe them as the 
general principles by which your conduct is to be regulated, 
Many things, however, must be determined by local circum- 
stances , and the experience which I have already had of 
your judgment and discretion makes me repose this most im- 
portant trust, without apprehension, in your hands. You 
will observe, that the desire of his Majesty’s Government is 
to allow every indulgence to General Buonaparte which may 
be compatible with the entire security of his person: that 
he should not by any means escape, or hold communication 
with any person whatever (excepting through your agency), 
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must be your unremitted care; and these points being made 
sure, every resource and amusement which may serve to rec- 
oncile Bonaparte to his confinement may be permitted. 

5. Upon your arrival at St. Helena you will receive the 
charge of General Buonaparte from Sir George Cockburn ; and 
as he will remain in the naval command upon that station, 
and naval combination may be so essential toward precluding 
the escape of Buonaparte or his followers, you will concert with 
Sir George Cockburn, all the necessary measures of precau 
tion, and will study to maintain, the most perfect harmony 
between the naval and military services. 

6. You may be assured of the support and prompt attention 
of his Majesty’s Government, and the most liberal construc- 
tion will be given to the measures which you may find it 
necessary to adopt under unforeseen or actual circumstances. 

7. It was considered essential that you should hold the 
civil as well as military government of St. Helena; and the 
East India Company have acceded to the wishes of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government on thishead. As the affairs of the island 
must be constantly interwoven with the duties of your mili- 
tary command, and with your arrangements regarding the 
persons confined in the island, it is considered advisable that 
your correspondence should be addressed, through the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors, to the Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire, President of the Board of Control for Indian Affairs, 
and you will receive through the same channel your future 
instructions, as well in regard to what concerns Napoleon 
Buonaparte as to what relates to the affairs of St. Helena ; 
but in the event of any remarkable occurrence which it may 
be of importance for his Royal Highness the Prince Regent’s 
Government to be apprized of, as well for its own information 
as for that of the great continental Powers who feel an inter- 
est in the safe custody of the person of Buonaparte you will 
address your communication direct to me. 

8. It only remains for me to inform you that four Commis- 
sioners, named by the sovereigns of Austria, Russia, France, 
and Prussia are to reside in St. Helena, in order that these 
Powers may receive from time to time direct reports of the 
security of Buonaparte’s person. These Commissioners will® 
not be furnished with any power to interfere in the measures 
you may find it expedient to pursue. They will be simply 


1 All Sir Hudson Lowe’s instructions respecting Napoleon were, 
aowever, sent to him by Earl Bathurst. 
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the correspondents of their respective courts. It is hardly 
necessary that I should recommend your showing every at- 
tention and civility to the persons who may be employed 
upon this duty. 


I have, &c. BaTuurRst. 


No. 24. 
A L’Amirat Sir Grorce CockBuRN. 


Str. Hextene, Novembre 5, 1815. 
Monsieur L’AMIRAL—Comme vous étes chargé de tout ce 
quis nous concerne, j’ai !honneur de vous adresser une note 
sur la maniére dont le service s’est fait jusqu ici prés de | Em- 
pereur. Je vous écrirai quelquefois sur ce qui nous est relatif. 
Je vous prie d’agréer, &c., 
Le Granp Marecuay Cre. Bertranp. 


Note. 

L’Empereur s'est embarqué a bord du Bellérophon, en rade 
de l’Ile d’Aix, le 15 Juillet: il est resté sur ce batiment sans 
débarquer jusqu’au 7 Aout, ou il a été mis a bord du Northum- 
berland, qui a faite voile pour Ste. Héleéne, et a mouillé dans 
la rade, le 15 Octobre 4 9 heures du matin, et est resté en 
rade le 15 et le 16. Le 17 a 8 heures du soir, aprés un em- 
barquement de 95 jours, l’Empereur, accompagné del’ Amiral 
Sir G. Cockburn et du Grand Maréchal, est descendu en ville 
dans un hotel garni, ou il a occupé une chambre, le reste de 
la maison étant oceupé par les officiers et autres personnes de 
la suite. 

Le lendemain, 28, 4 6 heures du matin, il est monté a 
cheval avec l’Amiral et le Grand Maréchal pour visiter Long- 
wood, ou il a déjeiiné chez le Lieutenant du Gouverneur. 

A son retour il s’est arrété a deux milles de la ville, a Vex- 
trémité de la vallée, ou il a préféré demeurer dans une cham- 
bre que l Amiral avait fait préparer, vu qu’en ville sa maison 
n’avait ni cour ni jardin pour se promener. 

L’Empereur est encore aujourd’hui dans le méme logement. 

lly est mal, parceque Je pavillon ne contient qu’une seule 
chambre, ov il est obligé de coucher, de manger, de travailler, 
et de se tenir toute la journée. Le Comte de Las Cases et 
con fils occupent une petite chambre en haut. 

Apres un aussi long embarquement, i] ett été a désirer que 
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VEmpereur pit avoir un bain; mais cela a été impossible 
dans le local actuel, par le manque de toutes choses. 

Il serait nécessaire que l’Empereur pit monter a cheval. 
Il faudrait pour cela quelque chevaux de selle que ses gens 
soigneraient ; un pour lui, un autre pour lofficier de sa suite, 
et un troisieme pour son domestique. 

Apres avoir été trois semaines a bord du Bellérophon avec 
nos armes et avec tous les égards dis a l’Empereur et a nos 
rangs, on nous a désarmés contre toute justice, et contre l’us- 
age méme de la guerre, suivi envers des officiers généraux. 
L’Amiral vient de nous rendre nos épées, mais a la condition 
de ne point nous en servir, attendu que nous devons toujours 
nous considérer comme prisonniers de guerre. 

Effectivement, nous ne pouvons communiquer avec le pa- 
villon qu’habite l’Empereur sans étre accompagnés par un 
sergent, et 1 Empereur s’y est trouvé environné de plantons 
et d’officiers de service. Les plantons ont été depuis retirés. 
Il est bien a désirer que l’on se conduise vis 4 vis de l’Em- 
pereur de maniere a éloigner de sa pensée le souvenir de 
Vhorrible position ou il se trouve. Elle est telle, on ose le 
dire, que les peuples barbares en seraient touchés et y au- 
raient égard. 

On ne peut craindre qu’on puisse s’échapper de ce rocher 
presque partout inabordable. Ne pourrait-on pas, si on le 
juge nécessaire, augmenter les postes sur le rivage, et nous 
permettre de nous promener dans lile sans contrainte ? 

Il serait également a désirer que nous puissions nous trouver 
logés a cété de l’ Empereur, afin de pouvoir lui tenir compagnie. 

Le Granp Marecuat Cre. Bertranp. 


No. 25. 
A LAmiraL Str GEoRGE CockBuRN. 


Lonewoon, ce 21 Décembre, 1815. 

Monstzurn—Notre position a Longwood, quelqu’aftreuse 
qu'elle soit, n’exciterait de notre part aucune plainte, et nous 
saurions la supporter avec la résignation du martyre, si l’on 
ne manquait continuellement aux égards dis 4 nos rangs et 
A notre malheur. Si a Vinjustice qu’a commise votre Gou- 
vernement, d’envoyer l’Empereur Napoléon a Ste. Héléene, au 
mépris de tous les droits des nations, ce qui causera lindig- 
nation de tous les ages et de tous les peuples, on a ajouté celle 
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de nous reléguer sur le point de I’ile le plus sauvage, du moins 
devions-nous espérer que nous y trouverions les consolations 
dont vos Ministres n’avaient osé nous priver, et cependant 
chaque jour on restreint davantage les communications avec 
les habitans qu’autorisent celle de vos instructions que vous 
m’avez communiquée. 

Vous aviez déterminé que nous pouvions nous promeiler 
dans toutes les parties de l’ile, en étant accompagné par ur 
officier Anglais ou par le Docteur O’Meara, Chirurgien de la 
Marine Royale Anglaise, et placé par vous 4 Longwood. Le 
Général Gourgaud s’est fait aecompagner par cet officier dans 
une visite au Gouverneur a Plantation House. C’était se 
conformer aux régles fixées par vous; cependant vous avez 
blamé Monsieur O’Meara, et dés le lendemain avez mis a 
Vordre des troupes, qu’il n’était plus opté a nous accompag- 
ner, et que nous ne pourrions désormais sortir de l’enceinte de 
Longwood sans étre escortés par un officier, qui chaque fois 
vous désigneriez au Major du camp. 

Il était convenu avec vous, Monsieur, qu’un Francais rem- 
plirait a la grille de Longwood les fonctions de Suisse, et que 
les sentinelles lui adresseraient les visiteurs, pour qu’il leur 
apprit si elles seraient recues. C était leur prouver. qu’elles 
pourraient venir librement. J’ai, en conséquence, écrit a 
Monsieur le Capitaine du 53me régiment de garde a Long- 
wood pour le prier de donner la consigne, que les personnes 
qui se présenteraient en visite fussent dirigées sur le parloir 
ou je plagais le Suisse. Mais alors j’ai appris, 4 mon grand 
étonnement, qu il était expressément défendu de venir a Long- 
wood rendre visite a  Empereur ou a aucun de nous sans un 
passeport de vous. Se pourrait-il done que l’on nous eut envié 
jusqn’a la faible consolation qui pourrait procurer la société 
de quelques individus comme nous relégués dans ce désert, et 
celle de quelques-uns des habitans qui souvent nous ont té- 
moigné le désir de nous voir? Les officiers du 53me, campés 
a cing cents pas de Longwood, voulaient y venir; cette per- 
mission leur a été refusée. Vous m’avez assuré hier, Mon- 
sieur, si je lai bien compris, que cet ordre n’était donné que 
par la crainte qu’on ne vint importuner l’Empereur ; jamais 
cependant sa Majesté ne s’est plainte de ce genre d’importu- 
nité pendant son séjour a Briars; et cet inconvénient, s’il etit 
existé, était facile a éviter par des mesures de service intérieur 
de domesticité. La ligne @’enceinte parait avoir été placée 
avec un soin particulier d’éviter d’y renfermer des maisons de 
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campagne, qui, par leur position, auraient offert quelques buts 
de promenades. La ligne d’enceinte ne comprend enfin que 
des rochers arides et des ravins, que l’cil ne peut contempler 
qu’avec horreur; la seule végétation est celle des arbres a 
gomme, qui ne donnent pas d’ombre. L’eau est peu abon 
dante, et est de mauvaise qualité. Nous devions au moins 
espérer de n’y étre pas exposé aux désagrémens que nous avions 
éprouvé en ville par les erreurs continuelles des consignes, 
mais, quelques soin qwofficiers et soldats du 53me régiment 
mettent ales éviter, la multiplicité et la variation continuelle 
des ordres qu’ils regoivent ont été cause qu’ils n’ont pu em- 
pécher que ces désagrémens ne se soient déja renouvellés deux 
fois. 

J’en appelle a vous, Monsieur, chaque jour n’apporte-t-il 
pas un changement a notre position, ou ne sommes-nous sujets 
qu’a des régles fixes? L’Empereur est mal a Longwood, et 
il y est vivement incommodé de l’odeur de la peinture d’huile. 
Le climat est ici plus désagréable que dans tout le reste de 
Vile ; il y régne un vent continuel, et il y pleut chaque jour. 
On y vit au milieu des nuages, et dans un atmosphere trés- 
humide. L’Empereur éprouve de l’altération dans sa santé, 
et nous souffrons tous. Nous manquons de tout, et le peu de 
mobilier mis a Longwood semble avoir été composé des meu- 
bles vieillis dans les antichambres, et aucun domestique Fran- 
cais. A son arrivée ici sa Majesté m’avait chargé daller 
acheter sur ses propres fonds les meubles et linge qui nous 
manquent et pourraient se trouver dans les magasins de James 
Town. Dés le lendemain j’appris que Monsieur Glover, votre 
secrétaire, avait prévenu les marchands qu’ils ne devaient 
rien me livrer. : 

On trouve dans lVenceinte qu’il nous est permis de par- 
courir quelques chévres sauvages et des perdrix. I] nous 
était agréable de pouvoir chasser, et j’ai eu l’honneur de vous 

-demander hier de nous rendre nos fusils de chasse, mais, si 
vous croyez, Monsieur, ne pouvoir accéder a ma demande 
qu’en nous obligeant de les rendre chaque soir au Capitaine 
de garde, nous préférions que vous persistiez en ce que vous 
avez fait en ville a cet égard au Général Gourgaud. 

En résumé, Monsieur, je vous prie de vouloir bien me faire 
connaitre votre réponse aux demandes ci-aprés : 

1. Que lenceinte soit aggrandie, et que nous puissions aller 
librerment chez Monsieur le Gouverneur a Plantation House. 

2. Que tout habitant de Vile ou tout officier du 53me 
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régiment qui voudrait venir a Longwood, le puissent libre- 
ment. 

3. Que le Docteur O’Meara ait, comme par le passé, la 

faculté de nous accompagner: la défense qu'il en a requ ne 
pouvant étre qu’un affront également injurieux pour lui et 
pour nous. 
4. Qwil nous soit permis d’aller en ville avee un officier 
Anglais, et qu'il soit également permis au maitre-d’hotel de 
la maison de ]’Empereur, ou a tout autre domestique, d’aller 
en ville, étant accompagné d’une ordonnance, chaque fois que 
cela sera nécessaire, pour les approvisionnemens et les be- 
soins de la maison. 

5. L’établissement de Longwood, qui est peu sain et désa- 
gréable l’été, sera intolérable Vhiver, et jedemande que nous 
puissions nous établir dans la partie de Vile ou il y a de la 
verdure, des sites moins affreux, et une température plus agré- 
able et plus saine. 

J’aurais été, Monsieur, vous porter moi-méme ces réclama- 
tions et ces demandes, s'il m’avait été permis d’aller en ville, 
comme dans les premiers jours de notre arrivée ici. 

Veuillez, Monsieur, recevoir les assurances, é&c. 
Le GeneraL Comre pE MontTHOLON. 


No. 26. 


To Masor-Generat Sir Henry Bunzury, K.C.B., Unper 
SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Brirish Hoter, Jermyn-stREEt, 
January 13, 1816. 

Sm—Under the impression that many of the arrangements 
respecting Napoleon Bonaparte may fall under the considera- 
tion of Parliament at the ensuing session, I have been led to 
consider some points which appear not as yet to be sufficient- 
ly defined by my instructions, and which may perhaps require 
nothing less than parliamentary authority to convey a specific 

instruction upon. 

Firstly. The precise nature and quality of his situation is 
not defined ; whether he is to be considered as a prisoner of 
war, as a state prisoner, or a stranger voluntarily surrendering 
himself to the free exercise of the authority of another Govern- 
ment over him, and liable in consequence to whatever ‘rules 
and restrictions that Government may think fit to impose. 
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Secondly. The point which it next appears of most import- 
ance to attend to, whether Napoleon Bonaparte is considered 
a prisoner of war, a prisoner of state, an outlaw, or designated 
by any other capacity whatever, is the support to be given to 
the officer who is to be charged with his custody—a point of 
peculiarly delicate consideration where it seems expected that 
lenient regard, with a certain degree of personal liberty, is to 
be combined with absolute security. Even close confinement 
alone would not insure absolute security, unless there are laws 
of the utmost rigor against persons aiding or abetting in any 
way his escape. A law declaring it felony in any person what- 
ever to be engaging in such an attempt, or even to hold com- 
rounication with him or with the persons of his adherents, 
except with the authority of Government (in the same man- 
ner as it is declared treason to hold correspondence with an 
enemy, in which light he might still continue to be consider- 
ed), would appear to me as a necessary check, as well against 
treachery on the part of any persons who might be imme- 
diately near him, as against the pretensions of individuals 
who might otherwise consider themselves as free agents, and 
- under no other restriction in respect to holding communication 
with him and his adherents than what the guards of his per- 
son and other ocular restraints might impose upon them. It 
is in secret the most flagrant crimes are committed, and it is 
not by watchings, but by penalties and punishments which 
await their discovery, that the commission of them is most 
securely guarded against. In respect to such a person as Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, even the weakness, the ignorance, or the 
compassion of the persons around him, require the strongest 
checks which prohibitory laws can ordain to guard against 
their effects. 

It might appear a question even worth considering, whether 
it might not be advisable to declare the island of St. Helena, 
in all questions that relate in any respect to the care and 
custody of Napoleon Bonaparte, in a state of martial law, and 
to give power for trying all offenses that bear relation to him 
accordingly ; though, following the dictates of my own opin- 
ion on the matter, I should much prefer a definite authority 
on all points over that of being permitted to exercise any 
kind of arbitrary jurisdiction whatever, particularly such as 
is usually practiced under the ill-defined rules of martial law. 

The only case where I should feel desirous to have recourse 
to a military tribunal is that of an attempt bemg made by 
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Napoleon Bonaparte himself, or any of his followers, to excite 
a mutiny on the island, or to draw off any of the soldiers or 
inhabitants of the island from their duty and allegiance by 
aiding and abetting in his escape. Whatever may be the rule 
laid down in respect to Napoleon Bonaparte himself, his fol- 
lowers must be considered as on mere sufferance. They are 
at perfect liberty to remain on the island or to depart, and, 
if they resolve on the latter [former?], they have no reason to 
complain of any rule or regulation that may be laid down re- 
garding them. Their remaining is a voluntary acquiescence 
to [in?] whatever rule may be imposed on them. 

In submitting any measures that may appear to bear the 
character of extraordinary rigor, | beg at the same time to 
express that iarshmess is by no means the principle on which 
I should propose to regulate my proceedings. The intentions 
of Government would be my guide in this as well as in all 
other instances ; but should there be any further manifesta- 
tion of that spirit which, to satisfy personal revenge, or to 
gratify ambition, sets the repose of the world at naught, I wish 
to be possessed of every legal power and authority that can 
be given to me for its repression. 

I have the honor, &c., H. Lowe. 


No. 27. 


To Lirzvrenant-GENERAL Str Hupson Lowe. 


Downine-stREET, January 18, 1816. 
Str—Upon looking over the instructions which have been 
addressed to you already with regard to the custody of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte’s person, it appears to me that it is only 
necessary to add that you are to continue to treat Napoleon 
Bonaparte as a prisoner of war until further orders. 
I have, &c., BatTHuurst. 


No. 28. 
A LAmirat Sir Grores Cocksurn. 


Stu. Herene, ce 13 Mars, 1816. 
Monsieur L’Amirat—J’ai ’honneur de vous renvoyer les 
journaux que vous nous avez prétés jusqu’au 4 Décembre. 
Je vous prie de me faire connaitre quand il partira un bati- 
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ment pour l’Angleterre, et si vous pouvez vous charger d’une 
lettre cachetée de !Empereur pour le Prince Régent, avec 
Passurance qu'elle ne sera pas ouverte, et qu’elle sera remise 
dans les mains du Prince Régent ou de l’officier de sa maison 
chargé de recevoir ce qui est adressé a lui seul. 
Veuillez agréer, Monsieur |’ Amiral, les sentimens, &c., 
Le Cre. BERTRAND. 


No. 29. 


A Monsieur t’Amirat Sir GEorGE CockBuRN. 


Ste. HELEns, ce 20 Mars, 1816. 


Monsizvur L’Amirat—J’ai Vhonneur de recevoir votre let- 
tre du 14 Mars, par laquelle vous vous refusez a faire passer 
les lettres cachetées que nous voudrions adresser a votre Gou- 
vernement. Je me suis donc abstenu, lors du départ du Cey- 
lon pour Europe, de vous envoyer la lettre de 1’Empereur 
pour le Prince Régent. Il a chargé de vive voix le Capitaine 
Hamilton de faire connaitre au Prince Régent l’étrange trait- 
ement quik éprouve, et qu'il aurait ’honneur de lui écrire dés 
qu il passerait dans l’ile quelque Anglais de distinction, qui 
voudrait se charger de sa lettre. Rien de ce qui est injuste, 
ou contraire au droit des gens et aux usages des nations poli- 
cées, ne saurait, sans doute, étonner l’Empereur de la part de 
ceux qui ont violé, a son égard, les droits de ’hospitalité— 
droits sacrés parmi les barbares mémes. Cependant, en lisant 
avec attention l’extrait des instructions que vous vous étes 
donné la peine de m’envoyer, nous avons cru voir qu’elles 
n’autorisaient point votre conduite en cette circonstance. 
Comment concevoir, en effet, qu’un gouvernement voulut in- 
terdire le droit de lui adresser directement des plaintes, si 
elles étaient de nature a n’étre pas vues de celui qui, a 2000 
lieues de la métropole, étant revétu de tous les pouvoirs, pour- 
rait se porter aux plus étranges excés. Aussi l’esprit de l'in- 
struction, en indiquant de remettre des plaintes ouvertes, est 
elle tout-a-fait dans Vintérét des plaignans, afin qu’arrivant 
accompagnée de vos observations, votre Gouvernement puisse 
y satisfaire plus promptement: cette article de vos instructions 
n’est done qu’une modification en faveur de ceux qui auraient 
a se plaindre, bien loin de leur étre contraire. Votre Gou- 
vernement ne nous défend, ni ne peut nous défendre, de lui en- 
voyer des lettres cachetées, lorsque ceux qui les écrivent le 
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désirent. A plus forte raison cela ne saurait-il s’appliquer a 
votre Souverain. Vos instructions parlent d’ailleurs des récla- 
mations qui pourraient étre faites; mais une lettre au Prince 
Régent, ou a votre Gouvernement, peut contenir toute autre 
chose que vous ne dussiez pas connaitre. 11 semble donc que 
vous n’avez pas le droit, par la nature des choses, ni par l’esprit 
de vos instructions, d’intercepter la correspondance avec le 
Prince Régent ou vos Ministres. §’il y avait dans cet hémis- 
phére un Général qui fut votre supérieur dans cette mission, 
vous n’auriez pas davantage le droit d’empécher de recourir a 
lui. On pourrait se demander si une telle discussion se passe 
sous la loi d’une nation Européenne ou au fond de la Tartarie. 
Veuillez agréer, &c. BERTRAND. 


No. 30. 


The following curious letter passed through the twopenny 
post in London on the 29th of March, 1816: 


“To tHe Most Micuty anp pursan't NaPoLEON LE GRAND 
Emprer, oF France anp Kine or Itaty St. HELENA. 


“Most Prustant Srre—You must exert yourself to the 
utmost to get away before the New regulation takes place or 
els your situation will be Most Critical. I tald bertrand all 
about the Method an Sent him every thing for your use. be 
sircumspect and every thing will go on wull. 

“God Grant you speedy release is the sinsere wish of your 
never failing frend La Mev.” 


Not long afterward the annexed letter, which had passed 
through the post-office at St. Helena, fell into the Governor’s 
hands: 


“Dear Friend I advised the Emperor of his critical Situa- 
tion and you must use the utmost Secrecy and eclict or all 
will be lost without redemption I told you before the Boat 
that will drift to the Back of the Island will be in the Shape 
of an old Cask but so constructed that by pulling at both Ends 
to be Sea Worthy & both Boat & Sail which will be found 
inside will be painted to correspond with the Colour of the Sea 
and when the Emperor & one More which will be requisite 
to transform the Boat as I said above is all ready he must bear 
away right before the Wind for the Ship after drifting the 
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Boat to the Island will Meneuvre so as to get right to Lee- 
ward & display a light out of one of the Port holes for to shew 
it at the Mast head would endanger it to be seen by the 
Enemy—You may calculate the Ship distant about 14 Miles 
at starting from the Island & to prevent any Mistake should 
an Hnemy’s Ship appear in Sight yours will be uncommong 
long & low painted much the same as the Boat & sails to 
admiration—it will depend on Circumstances what Port m 
the United States his Majesty will will land at but he may 
depend upon the most cordial & Fraternal reception—The 
Empress & King of Rome if possible will be there before him 
& a great many of his faithful subjects headed by the Mar- 
shals & Ministers M Talyrand is on the road with a vast site 
of Money—Men Money and Ships his Majesty will be amply 
supplied with for the Americans adore him as a Deity and 
swears if he dont make the Craw thumping Barbones scamp 
they will have him for an Emperor & to remedy his loss in 
France they will seize on all South America & never stop 
untill the 3 coloured & the 15 Stars united Flags shall be 
reared on the ramparts of Bengall after that it is proposed to 
invade Spain and Portugal which will be done with the ut- 
most Expedition for the double purpose of striking terror & 
preventing them from collecting their Forces—For the Em- 
peror may make sure of the French Navy when he is capable 
of receiving them—they only await his nod & when he once 
secures Spain France must surrender for both Soldiers & Peo- 
ple longs for him & sighs for him—there is not the least Doubt 
but the exalted hero will have greater Fleets & armys than 
ever—God preserve you in his holy keeping—La, M*—N.B. 
I thought best to write this in English to take of Suspicion 
and prevent Detection—I believe I told you before the rope I 
inclosed you in the last Package for the Emperor to slide down 
the Brow of the Clift with when his Spy on the look out in- 
forms him of the arrival of the Boat—is a Masterly Contriv- 
ance for it is so ingeniously wrought inside (being Steel) that 
it will render or stretch to 4 Times the length it appears to 
be with a clever Graplin at one End that will spring out with 
the Pressure of the Thumb it cost £7—My sincere Devotion 
to Madam B4 Mind the least Mistake might cause the great- 
est Disappointment—Burn this without Delay.” 
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No. 31. 
56 Geo. II]. Cap. 22. 


Aw AcT FOR THE MORE EFFECTUALLY DETAINING IN CUSTODY 
Napo.eon BuonaPpaRte.—11Tu Apri, 1816. 


Wuereas it is necessary for the preservation of the tran- 
quillity of Europe, and for the general safety, that Napoleon 
Buonaparté should be detained and kept in eustody as is here- 
inafter provided: Be it therefore enacted, and it is hereby 

“enacted, by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, That it shall and may be lawful 
for his Majesty, his heirs and successors, to detain and keep 
the said Napoleon Buonaparté in the custody of such person 
or persons, in such place within his Majesty’s dominions, and 
under such restrictions, during the pleasure of his Majesty, 
his heirs and successors, as to his Majesty, his heirs and suc- 
cessors, shall from time to time seem fit. 

lI. And be it further enacted, That the said Napoleon Buo- 
naparté, being in such custody as aforesaid, shall be deemed 
and taken to be, and shall be treated and dealt with as a pris- 
oner of war, except only in so far as by his Majesty, his heirs 
and successors, shall at any time, or from time to time, be 
otherwise directed ; and that it shall and may be lawful for 
his Majesty, his heirs and successors, by warrant under the 
hand and seal of one of his or their principal Secretaries of 
State, to nominate and appoint such person or persons, being 
his Majesty’s subject or subjects, as to his Majesty, his heirs 
and successors, shall seem fit, to have the custody of the said 
Napoleon Buonaparté; and from time to time, by like wavr- 
rant, to change the place, and to appoint such other place as 
to his Majesty, his heirs and successors, shall seem fit, in- 
which the said Napoleon Buonaparté shall be detained and 
kept; and by like warrant to authorize and empower any per- 
son and persons to remove the said Napoleon Buonaparté from 
the place in which he now is, or shall at any time hereafter 
be so detained and kept, and to convey him to such other 
place as shall be so appointed as aforesaid; and that it shall 
and may be lawful for such person and persons so appointed 
or to be appointed as aforesaid, to call to his or their aid and 
assistance all or any persons, being subjects of his Majesty, or 
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owing allegiance to his Majesty, for the detaining and keeping 
the said Napoleon Buonaparté in custody as aforesaid, or for 
the removing or conveying him as aforesaid, as occasion may re- 
quire ; and that all and every such person or persons so appoint- 
ed or to be appointed as aforesaid, and all and every person and 
persons who shall be called to his or their aid and assistance, 
shall have full power and authority to use all ways and means 
for the detaining and keeping the said Napoleon Buonaparté in 
such custody, and for the prevention of the rescue or escape 
of the said Napoleon Buonaparté from and out of such custody, 
and for the retaking the said Napoleon Buonaparté in cage he 
shall be rescued or shall escape from and out of the same, as 
might be lawfully used for the detaining and keeping in cus- 
tody, and for preventing the rescue or escape of, and for the 
retaking any prisoner of war. 

III. And be it further enacted, That if any person or per- 
sons, being a subject or subjects of or owing allegiance to his 
Majesty, his heirs or successors, shall rescue or attempt to 
rescue the said Napoleon Buonaparté, or shall knowingly and 
willfully aid or assist in the escape of the said Napoleon Buo- 
naparté, or in any attempt to escape from such custody as 
aforesaid, or from any limits or bounds wherein he now 1s or 
at any time hereafter shall or may be detained and kept in 
custody as aforesaid, or in which he shall or may be suffered 
to go at large within the limits of any island or country, ter- 
ritory, or place, or within the limits of any district or bounds 
within any island or country, territory, or place, upon parole 
or without parole, all and every such person and persons so 
offending shall upon being convicted thereof, be adjudged 
guilty of felony, and shall suffer death as in cases of felony, 
without benefit of clergy. 

IV. And be it further enacted, That if any person or per- 
sons, being subjects of or owing allegiance to his Majesty, his 
heirs or successors, shall knowingly and willfully aid, assist, or 
further the said Napoleon Buonaparté in quitting any part of 
any island, country, territory, or place, without the limits and 
bounds of any district of such island, country, territory, or 
place, within which he may have been confined or suffered 
to go at large, on parole or without parole, after he shall 
have been rescued, or have escaped or departed from any 
place of custody, or from the limits and bounds within which 
he shall have been committed to go at large, upon parole or 
without parole, he, she, or they shall be deemed guilty of aid- 

me 
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ing the escape of the said Napoleon Buonaparté, under the 
provisions of this Act. 

Vy. And be it further enacted, That if any person or persons, 
being a subject or subjects of his Majesty, or owing allegiance 
to his Majesty, after the said Napoleon Buonaparté shall have 
been rescued, or have escaped or departed from and have quit- 
ted the island, country, district, or territory within which he 
shall have been detained and kept in custody as aforesaid, or 
have been suffered to go at large, upon parole or without, or 
after he shall have quitted and departed from any other coun- 
try into which he may have escaped or come, shall knowingly 
and willfully, upon the high seas, aid, assist, or further the 
said Napoleon Buonaparté in escaping or going to or toward 
any other dominions or place whatsoever, such person or per- 
sons shall be adjudged guilty of felony, and shall suffer death 
as in case of felony, without benefit of clergy. 

VI. And be it further enacted, That all offenses against 
this Act, wheresoever the same shall be committed, whether 
within the dominions of his Majesty or without, or upon the 
high seas, may be inquired of, tried, heard, determined, and 
adjudged in any county within that part of his Majesty’s do- 
minions called England, in like manner, and by a jury of 
such county, as if such offenses had been committed within 
such county; and that in every information or indictment for 
such offense, such offense may be laid and charged to have 
been committed in such county. 

VII. And be it further enacted, That all persons who shall 
be apprehended, detained, or in custody, charged with any 
offense against this Act, may be detained in custody and sent 
to England, in order to their being proceeded against and tried 
for such offense. 

VIII. And be it further enacted, That if any action, suit, 
bill, plaint, information, or indictment shall be brought, sued, 
or prosecuted against any person or persons for any thing done 
under or by virtue of this Act, such person or persons may 
plead the general issue, and shall have the advantage thereof 
as fully, and to all intents and purposes, as if the special mat- 
ter had been fully and well pleaded, and in such manner as 
any justice of the peace, constable, or other officer, questioned 
for matters acted by them as officers, or in the execution of 
their offices, may have the advantage of the matter of their 
justification upon the general issue by them pleaded, by any 
of the laws and statutes of this kingdom. 
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No. 32. 
Warrant To Sir Hupson Lowe. 


On the 12th of April, 1816, the day after the foregoing Act 
was passed, the annexed Warrant was issued to Sir Hudson 
Lowe, under the authority given by that Act to the Secretary 
of State : 


Yo Linut.-GenzraL Str Hupson Lows, Knight Commander of the 
Most Honorable Military Order of the Bath, Governor of the Island 
of St. Helena ; the Governor for the time being of St. Helena; the 
Commander for the time being of His Majesty’s Military Forces on 
the Island of St. Helena ; and all Magistrates, Officers, Civil, Naval, 
and Military, and all His Majesty’s subjects whom it may concern. 


Henry Earut Batuurst, Baron Bathurst and Apsley, a Mem- 
ber of His Majesty’s Most Honorable Privy Council, one of 
His Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, &c., &c. 


By virtue of and in pursuance of the powers given to me 
by an Act passed in the fifty-sixth year of his Majesty’s reign, 
entitled, ‘‘ An Act for the more effectually detaining in cus- 
tody Napoleon Buonaparté,” I do hereby nominate and ap- 
point you, Sir Hudson Lowe, Knight Commander of the Most 
Honorable Military Order of the Bath, Lieutenant-General of 
his Majesty’s army in St. Helena, and Governor of the said 
island of St. Helena ; or the Governor for the time being of 
the said island ; or, in case of the death or absence of you, 
the said Sir Hudson Lowe, or of the death or absence of the 
Governor for the time being of the said island, the Commander 
for the time being of his Majesty’s forces in the said island, 
to have the custody of the said Napoleon Buonaparte in the 
said island; and do hereby authorize, empower, and require 
you, and each of you, as aforesaid, safely to detain and keep 
the said Napoleon Buonaparte as a prisoner of war in the said 
island, during his Majesty’s pleasure, and to treat and deal 
with him as a prisoner of war, under such restrictions and in 
such manner as have been or shall from time to time be sig- 
nified to you in that behalf by his Majesty, under the hand 
of one of his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State. 


x 
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No. 33. 
A M. te Lizvt.-Genrraz Sir Hupson Lowe. 


Lonewoop, ce 21 Avril, 1816. 

Monsizur LE Gouvernreur—En vous adressant la décla- 
ration que vous m’avez fait ’honneur de me demander, per- 
mettez que je vous expose la situation ou je me trouve. 

Lorsqu’a notre arrivée sur les cétes d’Angleterre le bruit se 
répandit que l’Empereur devait étre envoyé a Ste. Héleéne, je 
lui dis que je le suivrais la comme a Vile d’Elbe, mais que je 
désirais, aprés un an de séjour, pouvoir revenir en Europe, ou 
m’appelaient indispensablement des affaires de famille. 

Lord Keith et Sir Henry Bunbury, Sous-Secrétaire d’ Etat, 
furent chargés de nous faire connaitre les intentions du Gou- 
vernement. Le premier me répéta plusieurs fois que la per 
mission de revenir en Europe me serait accordée ainsi que je 
le demandais, et que cela n’éprouverait aucune difficulté. Sir 
Henry Bunbury dit 4 ma femme qu’il n’y avait nul inconvé- 
nient a ce que je fusse passer un an ou deux a Ste. Héleéne, que 
je pourrais toujours en revenir ; qu’au reste, quelque parti que 
je prisse, je serais, soit alors, soit 4 mon retour, regu en An- 
gleterre. J’en appelle 4 honneur de Lord Keith et de Sir H. 
Bunbury de la vérité de ce que j’avance. 

J’écrivis 4 Lord Keith que mon intention, en suivant l’Em- 
pereur a Ste. Héléne, était de revenir en Europe au bout d’une 
année, et je le priai de faire parvenir mon veu a son Gou- 
vernement. Je désire remplir ma promesse ; un engagement 
est d’autant plus sacré que celui envers lequel il est pris peut 
moins en exiger l’accomplissement. J’espére donc que le 
Gouvernement Britannique me permettra de remplir le mien, 
et ne démentira point les assurances qui m‘ont été données par 
les personnes chargées de nous faire connaitre ses intentions. 

’éducation de mes enfans, les arrangemens A prendre pour 
leur fortune—arrangemens qu’un proscrit ne peut faire dans 
un pays ou il ne lui est permis d’écrire que des lettres ouvertes 
—ne me permettent pas de prendre un engagement dont je ne 
connaitrais pas létendue. 

D’aprés les assurances qui ont été données par Lord Keith 
et Sir H. Bunbury, et conformément aux engagemens que.j’ai 
pris, je persiste dans le désir que j’ai déja manifesté par écrit 
au Gouvernement Britannique de rester une année a Ste 
Hélene, c’est-d-dire jusqu’au mois d’Octobre prochain, et j< 
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me soumettrai pendant le temps aux restrictions imposées a 
VEmpereur Napoléon. 

Jose espérer, Général, que vous ne verrez pas d’inconvé- 
nient a ce que je prolonge mon séjour ici jusqu’au mois d’Oc- 
tobre. Je ne m’éloignerai point sans un vif regret. Depuis 
long-temps attaché a l’Empereur, rempli d’admiration pour 
ses rares et hautes qualités, de reconnaissance pour ses bien- 
faits, mon désir a toujours été de consacrer le reste de ma vie 
a remplir mes devoirs envers lui et ma famille. Je sollici- 
terai du Gouvernement Britannique, comme la faveur a la- 
quelle j’attache le plus haut prix, ’honneur de revenir a Ste. 
Héleéne porter quelques consolations a celui qu’une si grande 
infortune accable aujourd’hui, et qui m’honora au temps de 
sa prospérité de ses bienfaits et de son estime. 

Veuillez agréer les sentimens de haute considération avec 
lesquels j’ai Vhonneur d’étre, Monsieur le Lieutenant-général, 
votre trés-humble et trés-obéissant serviteur, 

Le Cre. BertTrRanp. 


No. 34. 


AM. we Lievt.-Generat Sim Hupson Lowen. 


Lonewoop, ce 22 Avril, 1816. 

Monsizur LE GovuveRNEUR—J’ai recu la lettre que vous 
m/’avez fait ’honneur de m’écrire sous la date du 21. 

Je vous ai exposé les motifs de la déclaration qu’en quit- 
tant l'Europe j’ai faite a votre Gouvernement par écrit, et que 
jai réitérée dans ma-lettre d’hier. 

Les circonstances impérieuses ou je me trouve ne me per- 
mettent pas de prendre au autre engagement que celui que j’ai 
contracté, et dans lequel je persiste ; bien moins encore un 
engagement qni n’est pas déterminé, lorsqu’on ne sait a quoi 
il oblige. 

Vous voulez bien, Général, m/offrir un passage pour le Cap, 
mais, ainsi que j’ai eu l’honneur de vous l’annoncer, j’ai pris 
Pengagement de rester ici une année: il n’est pas en mon pou- 
voir de le rompre. Je ne puis done par tir avant le mois d’Oc- 
tobre prochain, ni rester apres cette époque. 

J’ai ’honneur d’étre, Monsieur le Gouverneur, votre trés- 
humble et trés-obéissant serviteur, 

Le Cre. Bertranp. 
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No. 35. 


Le Ministre Plénipotentiaire de sa Majesté le Roi d’ Espagne 
prés des Etats Unis d’Amérique a donné avis qu’un Américain 
nommé Carpenter, a offert a Joseph Bonaparte de faire évader 
Napoléon de Vile Ste. Héléne. Le méme Ministre avertit que 
le batiment pour cet objet était déja parti, suivant les avis 
qu'il avait pu avoir a ce sujet. 

Maprip, ce 9 Mai, 1816. 


I, 


L’on trompe votre Gouvernement. Napoléon a déja gagné 
une personne a Ste. Héléne. Si vous étes bon Anglais pro- 
fitez de cet avis, qui vous vient d’un vrai compatriote, et aver- 
tissez le Gouvernement qu’il se tienne sur ses gardes. 


Ui 


Confirmation entiére. On ne peut pas donner des détails, 
mais les faits existent. Les yeux bien ouverts. Epiez jus- 
qu’aux moindres démarches, et 6tez certains moyens puissants, 
qui toujours finissent par corrompre (1’or.)—Brulez ceci. 


No. 36. 


Le Comte Bertrand a l’honneur d’offrir ses complimens a 
Monsieur le Général Sir Hudson Lowe, et de le remercier de 
la peine qu'il a voulu prendre de informer que la Comtesse 
Loudon était arrivée dans cette ile. Il sera heureux de lui 
faire sa cour. Le Comte Bertrand a communiqué le billet de 
Sir Hudson a l’Empereur, qui n’a fait aucune réponse. 

Lonewoopn, ce 12 Mai, 1816. 


ING. Side 
A M. we Lizut.-GeneraL Sir Hupson Lowe. 


Lonewoop, ce 14 Juin, 1816. 
Monsirur LE GouvERNEUR—Vous m/’avez offert deux fu- 
sils de chasse et plusieurs objets pour la toilette de l’Empereur. 
Je vous prie d’en agréer mes remercimens, mais les fusils de 
chasse ne sauraient étre d’aucune utilité a ’Empereur, puis- 
que les parties de ile ou l’on peut chasser sont hors de l’én- 
ceinte de Longwood. Depuis l'état actuel de la garderobe de 
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VEmpereur, il est pourvu, et n’a absolument besoin de rien. 
J’ai Vhonneur d’étre, &c. 
Le Comte BERTRAND. 


> 


No. 38. 


A M. we Lizur.-GeneraL Sir Hupson Lowe. 


Lonewoon, ce 2 Juillet, 1816. 

Monsizur LE GouvERNEUR—J’ai recu la lettre que vous 
m’avez fait l’honneur de m/’écrire en date d’hier. M. de 
Montchenu étant parti, dans le courant de Mars, de Paris, et 
ayant vu la famille de Madame Bertrand, elle désirait avoir 
des nouvelles, surtout de sa mére, qui est depuis long-tems 
malade: elle a done écrit un billet a M. Montchenu pour le 
prier de venir a Hutsgate lui donner de ses nouvelles, sa santé 
ne lui permettant pas d’aller en ville. Ma femme voulait 
depuis plusieurs jours écrire ce billet, lorsque, l’hote de M. 
Montchenu étant venu la voir, elle a profité de lui écrire. 

Vous dites, Monsieur le Gouverneur, qu'il nous est défendu 
de recevoir et d’écrire des lettres qui n’aient pas passé par votre 
canal: cela nous a été signifié et ponctuellement exécuté, mais 
pour les lettres venant ou allant hors de Vile. Nous avons 
eédé au besoin de recevoir et de donner de nos nouvelles a nos 
familles. Mais en remettant l'autre jour la premiére lettre 
ouverte que vous m’avez adressé pour l’Empereur, il a senti 
vivement ce manque d’égards, et, comme il s’était privé 
d’écrire aucunes lettres pour ne point les remettre décachetées, 
j’a ordre de n’en plus recevoir aucune ouverte pour lui. §’il 
en arrive, vous étes le maitre de les briler. 

Depuis neuf mois que nous sommes ici, nous avons regu et 
écrit constamment des billets dans l’intérieur de Vile, a la con- 
naissance de M. l Amiral, votre prédécesseur ; et méme a la 
votre depuis que vous étes ici. Mes communications, et celles 
des officiers généraux qui sont a Longwood, ont été jusqu’a 
cette heure continuelles, et la plupart du temps nos lettres ont 
été portées ou nous sont remises par des ordonnances a pied ou 
a cheval, ou par des officiers, selon les occasions. L’ancien 
Gouverneur et sa femme, le Sous-Gouverneur et sa femme, le 
Général Bingham, le Capitaine du Northumberland, et les offi- 
ciers de Marine, enfin tous les officiers et personnes de ce pays, 
nous en ont écrit et en ont recu. 

Si nous devons étre considérés comme prisonniers de guerre, 
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il est contre le droit que des officiers ou leurs femmes ne puis- 
sent recevoir ou écrire des billets aux habitans de la ville ou 
ils peuvent se promener. Ce serait une vexation sans aucun 
but ; car puisque nous pouvons aller en ville, dans les parties 
de l’enceinte, au camp, il est d’une conséquence naturelle qu’on 
peut se parler et s’écrire- Il n’a pu étre dans l’intention du 
Gouvernement Britannique qu’on ne ptt écrire des billets de 
société aux personnes auxquelles on peut parler; la nature des 
choses ne le comporte pas. Sil evit voulu arriver a ce résultat, 
au lieu de nous déclarer prisonniers de guerre, il nous ett de 
sa propre autorité déclarés criminels et mis au secret. Nous 
ne nous soumettrons point a cette nouvelle vexation, et aucun 
de nous n’écrira aux habitans de Vile, en assujettissant ses let- 
tres a votre visa. Si vous persistez dans cette étrange résolu- 
tion, vous aurez rendu notre situation encore plus malheureuse. 

Si les observations que vous m’avez fait Vhonneur de m’en- 
voyer portent sur ce que cette lettre était adressé a un étran- 
ger venant de Paris, et que nous ne puissions communiquer 
avec M. de Montchenu, il fallait nous en prévenir. 

Monsieur le Gouverneur, depuis que vous étes arrivé, je dois 
vous le dire, vous avez rendu la position de l’Empereur beau- 
coup plus affreuse. 

Vous parlez dans votre lettre de communications verbales. 
Cela ne se comprend pas, si cela s’applique aux personnes de 
Vile, a qui on doit pouvoir parler, puisqu’on les voit et qu’on 
les rencontre ; mais l’ame et la pensée sont au-dessus du pou- 
voir et de l’injustice. 

J’ai ’honneur d’étre, Monsieur le Gouverneur, votre trés- 
humble et trés-obéissant serviteur, 


Le Cre. Bertranp. 


No 39. 
A Str Hupson Lowe. 


Lonewoop, 8 Juillet, 1816. 
MonsIEUR LE GouvERNEUR—J’ai eu Vhonneur de recevoir 
votre lettre. L’Empereur ayant été tourmenté la nuit der- 
niére par des douleurs de rhumatisme, je n’ai pu la lui com- 
muniquer qu’hier soir. I] m’a dit (ce sont ses propre paroles) : 
‘Cette lettre est écrite avec l intention d’étre aimable. Elle 
contraste avec les ignobles vexations qu’on imagine chaque 
jour—cela ne s’accorde pas avec la conversation que j’ai eu 
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avec Sir Lowe, et dont il est question dans cette lettre... . . 
I] ne me reste de cette conversation qu’un souvenir pénible et 
quelque chose de sinistre. . . . Cette ile est fort contraire a ma 
santé, c’est le pays le plus humide de la terre. . . . On se fait 
une étude de m’en rendre le séjour encore plus malsain et plus 
affreux.” 

J’ai cru, Monsieur le Gouverneur, répondre a la confiance 
que vouz avez bien voulu me témoigner dans cette occasion, en 
ne vous déguisant pas la maniére dont ’ Empereur est aflecté. 
Il n’attache qu’un intérét fort secondaire a toute question de 
logement, d’ameublement, et a toute objet de cette espéce. 
Avec les meilleures intentions, votre Gouvernement ne peut 
pas faire que sur ce rocher on ne continue a éprouver la pri- 
vation des objets de premiere nécessité. 

Longwood est la partie la plus malsaine de Vile. Il n’y a 
pas deau, point de végétation, pot d’ombre ; on n’a jamais 
pu parvenir a y établir un potager; la terre est brilée par 
le vent ; aussi cette partie de Vile est-elle inhabitée et sauvage. 
Si on eut établi 7Empereur a Plantation House, ou il y a de 
trés beaux arbres, de l’eau, et de jardins, il y eut été aussi 
bien que le pouvait permettre ce misérable pays. il est 
dans vos instructions de batir, il serait préférable que ce fit 
dans la partie cultivée de Vile, et dans un lieu ou il y ait des 
arbres, de l’eau, et de végétation. L’idée d’ajouter des ailes 
au mauvais batiment de Longwood aurait toutes espéees d’in- 
convéniens ; ce serait augmenter une masure, et donner, pen- 
dant cing ou six mois, toute l’incommodité des ouvriers. On 
ne désire 2 Longwood que des travaux de réparation ; il pleut 
depuis deux mois dans les chambres du Baron de Gourgaud 
et du Comte de Las Cases, ce qui rend ce logement trés- 
malsain. Il faudrait un réservoir d’eau pour pourvoir aux 
incendies ; la plus grande partie des toitures est en papier 
goudronné ; une seule étincelle embraserait la maison. Une 
grande quantité de linge et d’eflets ont été mis hors de service 
par les rats, et ce par le défaut d’armoires ; les livres apportés 
par le Newcastle sont, depuis quinze jours, exposés aux mémes 
dégats par le manque de bibliothéque ou de plancher pour les 
placer. Le moyen le plus simple de pourvoir a tous les petits 
besoins serait, il me semble, de charger un maitre ouvrier du 
soin de faire les réparations aussitot qu’elles sont nécessaires, 
et un tapissier de la fourniture et de lentretien du mobilier. 
En mettant les magasins a leur disposition, des gens du métier 
sont les plus aptes a pourvoir a tous les détails. 
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Veuillez recevoir, Monsieur le Gouverneur, l’assurance de 
la haute considération avec laquelle j’ai ’honneur d’étre, de 
votre Excellence, le trés-humble et trés-obéissant serviteur, 

Le GENERAL DE MonTHOLON. 


No. 40. 
A Sir Hupson Lowe. 


Lonewoopn, 28 Aozt, 1816. 

MonsIeuR LE GENERAL—Toutes personnes domiciliées dans 
Vile, hommes, femmes, enfans, pouvaient passer la barriére 
de Longwood avec un billet du Comte Bertrand ; les étran- 
gers, lorsqu’ils avaient été chez le Comte Bertrand pour de- 
mander a étre présentés a l’Empereur, pouvaient également 
entrer 4 Longwood avec ces passes. Dans cet état de choses, 
lEmpereur était maitre de voir qui lui convenait, et quand il 
le voulait, sans que personne y intervint. Cet état de choses 
avait été établi par votre prédécesseur d’accord et aprés s’étre 
concerté avec nous; il a duré aimsi pendant neuf mois, et 
jusqu’a ce que vous l’ayez changé sans méme nous en pré- 
venir. Maintenant aucun habitant ne passe la barriére de 
Longwood sans une permission de vous. Vous avez annullé 
les passes du Comte Bertrand, de sorte que, si l Empereur 
désire voir un individu, il ne le peut plus, puisqu’il faudrait 
que cet individu en sollicitat de vous la permission aussi sou- 
vent qu il serait appelé a Longwood. Siun étranger est pré- 
senté a l’Empereur, qu'il reste huit ou dix jours dans ce pays, 
et que Empereur veuille le voir plusieurs fois, il faut que cet 
étranger aille vous demander une permission. Le résultat de 
ectte mesure a été ce qu’il devait étre ; il y a une interruption 
absolue de toute société entre nous et les habitans. Cette 
mesure de votre part a entiérement dénaturé et changé notre 
position. L’arrangement qui avait été fait par votre prédéces- 
seur aprés avoir été longuement discuté, avait été approuvé. 
Dans les prisons criminelles d’Angleterre et de France, les 
prisonniers recoivent librement toutes espéces de visites; ce 
n’est que lorsque, par des cas déterminés par la loi, ils sont 
au secret, que l’on ne peut les voir qu’avec des passes spéciales: 
vous nous avez donc, de votre propre autorité, par une mesure 
contraire a tous droits, a tous usages, a toutes convenances, mis 
de fait au secret. Dans le cas, Monsieur, ot vous persisteriez 
dans le systéme que vous avez adopté, ce qui est pour nous 
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"équivalent de nous avoir placés sur un rocher absolument 
désert, je vous prie de ne donner aucune passe pour entrer 2 
Longwood, soit aux personnes domiciliées dans Vile, soit aux 
officiers, soit aux étrangers—si ce n’est aux ouvriers, fournis- 
seurs, et gens utiles au service ; car, dans ce cas, l’Empereur 
proteste et ne veut voir aucune des personnes qui ne peuvent 
entrer a Longwood qu’avec vos passeports, et cependant ils 
autorisent les individus qui en sont porteurs a réder autour de 
la maison de Longwood, ce qui géne |’Empereur dans sa pro- 
menade sans aucune utilité pour personne. 
J’ai Vlonneur d’étre, 
Le GENERAL ComTE DE MontHoton. 


No. 41. 


A Str Hupson Lowe. 


Lonewoop, ce 9 Septembre, 1816. 

Monsieur LE GENERAL—J’ai recu vos deux lettres du 30 
Aott;} il en est une que je n’ai pas communiquée. Le Comte 
Bertrand et moi avons eu l’honneur de vous dire plusieurs fois 
que nous ne pouvions nous charger de rien de ce qui serait 
contraire a l’auguste caractére de ’Empereur. Vous savez 
mieux que personne, Monsieur, combien de lettres ont été en- 
voyées de loffice des postes a Plantation House ; vous avez 
oublié que, sur la représentation que nous vous en avons faite 
plusieurs fois, vous avez répondu que vos instructions vous obli- 
geaient ane rien laisser arriver a Longwood, soit lettre, soit livre, 
soit imprimé, si ces objets n’ étaient passés par la filidre de votre 
Gouvernement. Un Lieutenant du Newcastle ayant été por- 
teur d’une lettre pour le Comte de Las Cases, vous l’avez 
gardée ; mais cet officier ayant cru sa délicatesse compromise, 
vous avez alors remis la lettre trente jours aprés qu'elle était 
arrivée dans cette ile, &c. Nous sommes stirs que nos familles 
et nos amis nous écrivent souvent ; jusqu’d cette heure nous 
n’avons regu que peu de leurs lettres. Mais c’est en vertu 
du méme principe que vous désavouez aujourd’hui que vous 
avez retenu les livres et les imprimés qui nous ont été adres- 
sés, et cependant vous les gardez. 

Votre deuxieme lettre du 30 Aowt ne répond pas, Monsieur, 
a celle que j ’ai eu Vhonneur de vous écrire, pour réclamer 


1 One of these letters was dated the 29th of August. 
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contre les changemens que vous avez opérés dans le courant 
d’ Aout, et qui bouleversent toutes les bases de notre établisse- 
ment dans ce pays. 


1. “ There is no part of my written instructions more defin- 
ite, or to which my attention is more pointedly called, than 
that no person whatever should hold any communication with 
(l’Empereur) except through my agency.” Vous donnez a 
vos instructions une interprétation jésuitique; il n’y a rien la 
qui justifie ni qui autorise votre conduite. Ces instructions, 
votre prédécesseur les avait—vous les aviez pendant les trois 
mois avant les changemens que vous avez opérés il y a un 
mois—enfin il ne vous était pas difficile de concilier vos divers 
devoirs. 


2. “I have already acquainted (l’Empereur) personally of 
this.” 


2 


3. “In addressing all strangers and other persons, except 
those whose duty might lead them to Longwood, in the first 
instance to Count Bertrand (or asking him myself), to ascer- 
tain whether (l’Empereur) would receive their visit, and in 
not giving passes except to such persons as had ascertained 
this point or were directed to do it, I conceive,” &c. 

4, “Jt is not, Sir, in my power to extend such a privilege 
as you require to Count Bertrand.” 

Je suis obligé de vous déclarer, Monsieur—1, vous n’avez 
rien communiqué a ’Empereur; 2, depuis plus de deux mois 
vous n’avez eu aucune communication avec le Comte Ber- 
trand ; 3, nous ne vous demandons aucun privilége pour le 
Comte Bertrand, puisque je ne demande que la continuation 
des choses telles qu’elles ont été pendant neuf mois. 

5. ‘‘I regret to learn that (l’Empereur) has been incom- 
moded with the visits,” &c. Yoila de l’ironie, elle est amére ! 


Au lieu de chercher a concilier vos divers devoirs, vous 
paraissez, Monsieur, résolu a persister dans un systéme de 
continuelle vexation—cela fera-t-il honneur a votre caractére ? 
—cela ménitera-t-il Vapprobation de votre Gouvernement, 
de votre nation ?—permettez-moi d’en douter. 

Plusieurs officiers généraux arrivés sur le Cormwallis ont 
désiré étre présentés 4 Longwood ; si vous les aviez adressés 
chez le Comte Bertrand, comme vous lui avez adressé jusqu ici 
tous les étrangers qui se sont présentés dans cette ile, ils au- 
raient été recus. Vous avez, sans doute, vos raisons pour 
empécher des personnes de quelque considération de venir a 
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Longwood ; alléguez, si vous le voulez, comme vous le faites 
ordinairement, la teneur de vos instructions, mais ne dénaturez 
pas les intentions de |’ Empereur. 

Le jeune Las Cases et le Capitaine Piontkowski ont été hier 
en ville; un Lieutenant. Anglais les a accompagnés jusqu’en 
ville, ou, conformément aux ordres existaut jusqu’a ce jour, il 
les a laissés libres d’aller voir les personnes qu’ils désiraient. 
Pendant que le jeune Las Cases causait avec de jeunes demoi- 
selles, lofficer est venu, et, extrémement peiné d’étre chargé 
dune aussi désagréable commission, lui a déclaré que vous lui 
ordonniez de ne pas le perdre de vu: ceci est contraire a ce 
qui s’est passé jusqu’a présent—il serait, je pense, convenable 
que vous nous fissiez connaitre les changemens que vous opérez. 
C’est nous interdire tout voyage en ville, et, par la, violer ou- 
vertement vos instructions. Cependant vous savez qu’a peine 
une des personnes de Longwood va-t-elle a la ville une fois 
par mois, et il n’y a eu aucune circonstance qui puisse vous 
autoriser 4 changer l’ordre établi. C’est pousser bien loin la 
persécution. 

En réponse a votre lettre du 8 Septembre, je me référe, 
Monsieur, au post-scriptum de ma lettre du 23 Aout. L’Empe- 
reur est malade par l’effet du mauvais climat et des privations 
de toutes espéces, et je n’ai point porté a sa connaissance tous 
les détails fastidieux dont on m’a entretenu de votre part—tout 
cela dure depuis deux mois, et devrait étre terminé depuis long- 
temps, puisque le post-scriptum de ma lettre du 23 Aout est 
précis: il serait temps enfin que cela finit, mais il parait que 
c’est un texte pour nous insulter. 

J’ai Vhonneur d’étre, &c., 
Le General ComTEe pE MonTHOLON. 


No. 42. 
To GreneraL Count MontHo.uon. 


Prantation Hovusn, September 11, 1816. 

Sirn—Having communicated in my letter of the 30th of 
August that I could receive no letters that related to General 
Bonaparte’s aflairs, except it was distinctly stated in them that 
they were written by his direction, and the accompanying not 
being expressed to be thus written, I beg leave to return it. 
L enclose at the same time, for the information in general of 
the officers of General Bonaparte’s establishment, whom he 
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might wish to render an instrument for the conveyance of 
any further injurious reflections (the letter you sent to me of 
the 24th of August having, as you informed Major Gorre- 
quer, been written by his express directions, of which it other- 
wise bore sufficient internal evidence), an extract of the let- 
ter I addressed to Count Bertrand on the 4th of July, and also 
of one of the 1st of July, the latter of which I beg you in par- 
ticular to communicate to Count Las Cases, who has in more 
than one instance violated the rules contained in it. 
I have, &c. H. Lowe. 


No. 43. 
A Sir Hupson Lowe. 


Lonewoop, ce 11 Septembre, 1816. 
Monsieur LE GENERAL—Je recois la lettre que vous m’avez 
fait Vhonneur de m’écrire en date de ce jour. Vous me faites 
connaitre que vous ne voulez plus correspondre avec moi; je 
vous renvoie en conséquence les deux lettres que vous me com- 

muniquez ; je n’en ai fait aucun usage. 
J’ai Vhonneur d’étre, ‘&c., 
Le GENERAL ComTE DE MonTHOLON. 


No. 44. 


To GENERAL Count MonrTHoLon. 


Prantation Hous, September 12, 1816. 

Smr—Neither my letter of yesterday, nor its inclosures, I 
beg to observe, contained any prohibition of correspondence 
on the part of the officers of General Bonaparte’s establish- 
ment, either regarding his affairs, when expressed to be writ- 
ten by his authority, or in regard to their own. Proper rep- 
resentations, on the contrary, when unmixed with injurious 
reflections either on myself or the Government whose instruc- 
tions I execute, will be always attended to. 

I still require an explanation on the subject referred to in 
my letter of the 30th of August—proofs of the circumstance, 
or the implied avowal that the accusation has been ground- 
less and injurious. I have never laid claim to any merit for 
sending the officers of General Bonaparte’s establishment any 
letters that arrived from their families, whether they came 
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by private hands or otherwise; but having gone beyond the 
letter of my instructions on this poimt, and even received their 
acknowledgment for it, I am at a loss to understand the na- 
ture of the feeling which could have dictated an accusation 
against me on such grounds; and desire General Bonaparte 
himself may know, and as I trust will disavow, the conduct 
of any officer of his suite who may have led him by misrep- 
resentation to direct such an unfounded reproach against me 
—in a document, besides, written for publicity, and the con- 
tents of which Count Las Cases has, upon General Bonaparte’s 
authority or otherwise, been already so active in his endeavors 
to propagate. I have, &c. 
H. Lowe. 
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Letter or Las Cases To Prince Lucien BoNaPaRTE, CON- 
CEALED IN Scott’s Waistcoat, NovEMBER, 1816.1 


MonsEIGNEuR.—Par la lettre dont votre Altesse m’a honoré, 
en date du 6 Mars, de Rome, elle désire que je lui donne des 
nouvelles de la santé de ’Empereur, et que je lui fasse con- 
naitre de quelle maniére il se trouve établi dans ce pays. Je 
me ferai un vrai plaisir, Monseigneur, de vous écrire réguliére- 
ment Ace sujet de temps entemps. Je vous dirai surtout les 
choses vraies et telles qu’elles se passent, persuadé que vous 
n’en rendrez 4 Madame que ce que pourra supporter le ceur 
toujours tendre d’une mére. Je prendrai ma relation jusqu’au 
moment méme ou je quittai votre Altesse au Palais Royal. 
Je me rendis a la Malmaison pour obtenir de l’Empereur quwil 
daignat me permettre de ne plus le quitter. _C’était au mo- 
ment méme ou il se décidait a partir pour Rochefort, et oa 
Yon attendait a chaque instant les passeports Anglais, qui 
avaient été annoneés pour les frégates qui devaient trans- 
porter sa Majesté en Amérique. L’Empereur voulut voyager 
meognito, afin de [ne pas] se désoler aux élans et aux acclama- 
tions des peuples. Mais nous qui marchions aprés lui, qui 
traversimes la multitude instruite de son passage, nous piimes 
étre témoin des regrets et de la profonde tristesse de toute la 
population. Arrivée a Rochefort, je fus envoyé par | Empe- 
reur, comme ayant le plus d’habitude des Anglais, a bord le 
vaisseau le Bellérophon, pour demander si on y aurait recu 
les passeports qui avaient été annoncé pour le libre passage de 
deux frégates qui devaient transporter |’Empereur Napoléon 
en Amérique. Le Capitaine Maitland, qui commandait ce 
vaisseau, me répondit qu'il n’en avait nulle connaissance, mais 
qu'il allait expédier sur le champ une corvette 4 son Amiral, 
et qu’il pourrait me répondre dans deux jours. J’y retournai 
trois jours aprés : il me dit que, contre son attente, sa corvette 
n’était pas de retour, ce qui tenait sans doute a quelque cir- 
constance de la croisiére de son Amiral; mais que, si l’Em- 
pereur voulait se rendre en Angleterre, il, Capitaine Maitland, 
avait ordre de le recevoir et de l’y conduire. L’Empereur ne 


* In Corréard’s * Recueil,”’ vol. ii. pp. 33-74, a letter is printed which 
professes to be the one given by Las Cases to Scott. It is, however, 
an imaginary composition. The editor speaks of it thus :—La voici, 
soit que ce soit la piéce intégrale elle-méme . . . . soit, ce qui est bien 
plus probable, qu’elle ait été recomposée plus tard de mémoire.” 
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voulait plus désormais remplir de réle politique. Les armées 
de la Vendée et de Bordeaux, les garnisons voisines, &c., le 
sollicitaient de venir se mettre a leur téte pour se porter sur la 
Loire. D’un autre coté de jeunes officiers de marine s étaient 
réunis pour former |’ équipage de deux chasse-marées, et lui pro- 
posaient de le conduire en Amérique, en dépit de la croisiére 
Anglaise. L’Empereur crut devoir écarter ces deux partis; il 
ne voulait pas servir d’instrument et de prétexte a une guerre 
civile sans résultats; et il ne pensa pas devoir courir le hasard 
des chasse-rarées, puisque le Capitaine Maitland lui faisait 
une invitation conforme a ses vues :-il préféra, donc, d’aller 
tout simplement a Londres au-devant des passeports pour 
l Amérique, ou rester méme en Angleterre sous la protection 
des lois du pays. Tous ceux qui étaient autour de l’Empereur 
furent unanimes que |’Angleterre serait extrémement flattée 
de la préférence qui lui donnerait l Empereur—de la belle page 
qu’allait ménager a son histoire la noble confiance de celui 
qui avait été pendant vingt ans son ennemi constant; je m’ap- 
puyai méme de votre opinion, Monseigneur, sur la libéralité 
des lois de cette nation, et le poids de la belle morale sur les’ 
sentimens de la multitude. C’est alors que l’Empereur, se 
décidant, prit le parti d’écrire au Prince Régent la lettre que 
votre Altesse aura lu dans tous les journaux de l’Europe. Je 
retournai a bord du Capitaine Maitland pour lui faire part 
que l’Empereur acceptait son invitation ; j’étais accompagné 
du Baron Gourgaud, aide-de-camp de sa Majesté, porteur de 
la lettre pour le Prince Régent, et chargé d’exprimer a ce 
Prince—1, le désir de | Empereur de débarquer en Angleterre 
sous le nom du Colonel Meuron, un de ses aides-de-camp, tué 
ases cotés ala bataille d’Arcole; 2, celui de louer une petite 
campagne dans un des comtés d’Angleterre les plus favorables 
a sa santé; 3, enfin, si cet arrangement ne s’accordait pas 
avec la politique du Prince Régent, qu’il voulut bien lui donner 
des passeports pour suivre ses premiers projets et se rendre a 
New York. Je donnai au Capitaine Maitland une copie de la 
lettre de  Empereur, afin qu’il conntt bien les dispositions et 
les intentions de sa Majesté avant qu'elle se rendit 4 son bord ; 
il en donna connaissance aux officiers qui se trouvaient pré- 
sents: elle fut pour tous un sujet de contentement et d’admi- 
ration—ce sentiment les honorait. Le Capitaine Maitland 
expédia le soir méme le Baron Gourgaud sur une corvette, et 
moi je demeurai a bord du Bellérophon. L’Empereur arriva 
Je lendemain; il avait désiré l’incognito. Le Capitaine Mait- 
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land abandonna la grande chambre ; nous n’etimes qu’a nous 
louer de ces procédés. Peu de temps apres l’arrivée de |’Em- 
pereur on signala un nouveau vaisseau ; c était PAmiral Ho- 
tham, qui mouilla prés du Bellérophon, et vint l’instant aprés 
présenter ses hommages 2]’Empereur. L’Empereur linvita 
a déjetiner a son bord pour le lendemain, et quelque désir qu'il 
etit témoigné qu’on ne lui rendit aucun honneur ils lui furent 
tous prodigués avec une grace, une élégance, des attentions, 
qui nous semblérent caractériser particuliérement | Amiral 
Hotham. Cet Amiral et tous ses officiers pensaient que leur _ 
pays mettrait un grand prix a la noble confiance que |’Em- 
pereur lui témoignait en ce moment ; ils supposaient bien qu'il 
pourrait y avoir quelque jalousie a l’égard des passeports de- 
mandés pour |’ Amérique, mais ils me mettaient nullement en 
“doute qu’une aussi grande nation que la leur ne lui prodiguat 
tous les procédés d’hospitalité dont nos temps modernes peuvent 
étre susceptibles. Nous fimes voile pour |’ Angleterre, limag- 
ination de chacun de nous pleine des réves les plus innocents 
sur notre situation nouvelle; le calme, le repos, qui d’ordinaire 
accompagnent la retraite a laquelle l’Empereur se vouait dé- 
sormais. Nous mouilliémes a Torbay, ou lordre fut bientot 
transmis au visseau de se rendre a Plymouth; la l’horison 
changea subitement—la consternation soudaine du Capitaine 
Maitland et de ses officiers nous avertit qu’ils s’ étaient trompés 
dans leur attente—tout prit autour de nous un aspect sombre 
et sinistre. Le Baron Gourgaud n’avait pu obtenir de dé- 
barquer—notre vaisseau fut frappé d’interdit—des bateaux 
armés en faisaient le tour, éloignant les curieux a coup de 
fusil. Alors nous commengdmes a juger, et nous etimes a 
frémir de la redoutable hospitalité Britannique. Un Sous- 
Secrétaire d’Etat apporta la décision des Ministres, et sans 
aucune communication préalable il fut décidé que le Général 
Bonaparte serait transféré du Bellérophon dans le Northum- 
berland, et déporté au-dela de la Ligne—qu’une trés-petite 
partie seulement de ses officiers et quelqu’uns de ses domes- 
tiques auraient la permission de l’accom/pagner et de partager 
son exil. On armait le Northumberland en toute hate a Ports- 
mouth, et nous dimes mettre a la voile pour aller l’attendre 
en croisiére dans La Manche. C’était, par ’incommodité de 
la mer, un nouveau supplice pour nous. Au passage sur le 
Northumberland on nous prit nos armes, nos épées ; on nous 
déclara prisonniers de guerre ; on visita nos eflets—ceux de 
Y'Empereur, auquel on supposait des trésors, et auquel on ne 
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trouva que quelques malles de vétements et de toilette, l’ar- 
genterie de route, trois ou quatre cents volumes composant sa 
bibliothéque de voyage, et une cassette de voyage, contenant 
quatre mille Napoléons, qu’on retint.! 

Notre traversée sur le Northumberland fut de plus de deux 
mois. L’Empereur ne fut pas malade; il supporta trés-bien 
la mer ; il n’eut qu’a se lover des bons sentimens des officiers 
et de toute léquipage ; sa sérénité passive et son peu de be- 
soin étaient l’objet de l’étonnement et de admiration de tous ; 
le mot du vaisseau était qu'il génait moins qu’un midshipman ; 
ces derniers jeunes gens lui montraient une affection toute par- 
ticuliére ; quand il paraissait subitement sur le pont aprés son 
diner, s'il y avait la moindre maneuvre, ils l’entouraient aussi- 
tot pour en écarter les matelots, lui composant ainsi une espéce 
de garde d’honneur. Les Ministres avaient commandé pour 
VEmpereur la qualification de Général, et méme les égards 
a ce titre; nous nous roidimes contre cette puérile inconven- 
ance, et le titre d’Empereur redevint plus sacré pour nous: 
pouvait-on reconnaitre au Gouvernement Anglais le droit, 
selon son caprice, d’imposer une qualification nouvelle, et de 
déposséder d’un titre auguste, donné par le choix des peuples, 
et sanctionné par la religion, les victoires, les traités, la recon- 
naissance de tous les souverains, de l’Angleterre méme? A 
notre arrivée nous restéames deux jours en rade avant de dé- 
barquer ; on descendit l’Empereur sur les cing heures du soir 
dans une espéce d’auberge ou d’hotel garni de la petite ville 
ou village de Ste. Héléne. Le lendemain il fut placé dans 
un petit pavillon ou guinguette dépendante de l’habitation 
d’un négociant de Vile. C’est la que, dans une seule chambre 
de quelques pieds en quarré, il lui a fallu pendant deux mois 
coucher, faire sa toilette, travailler, et manger ; il était obligé 
d’en sortir pour qu’on la balayat et qu’on fit son lit, qui n était 
autre dailleurs que son lit de campagne. Le peu d’espace 
permit 2 moi seul de demeurer auprés de lui. Mon fils et 
moi nous couchions sur des matelats au-dessus de sa téte dans 
une petite chambre de domestique. Ses deux valets-de-cham- 
bre étaient étendus par terre en travers de sa porte. Le reste 
de sa maison fut contraint de demeurer a la ville, d’ot les 
officiers ne parvenaient al Empereur qu’ au travers de formal- 
ités rebutantes et de méprises souvent injurieuses. L’ile de 


1 Le chirurgien du Bellérophon, le Dr. O’Meara, se vouant aux soins 
de ’Empereur, demanda a le suivre : c’est lui qui dépuis est auprés de 
sa rersonne en qualité de médecin. 
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Ste. Héléne est fort petite, sans agrémens, sans ressources ; 
c’est un véritable rocher au milieu de l’océan, a une distance 
immense de toute terre; cette ile est presque toujours couverte 
de nuages, ce sont des brouillards et des pluies presque con- 
tinuelles ; humidité y est extréme ; et s'il y a des éclaircies, 
c’est alors le soleil du tropique et tous ses inconvéniens. Votre 
Altesse connait le tempérament de |’Empereur ; il était im- 
possible de lui choisir un lieu plus contraire ni plus funeste ; 
aussi sa santé s’aflaiblit visiblement. Au bout de deux mois 
nous ftimes transportés a Longwood, ov l’on avait travaillé 
tant bien que mal pour nous recevoir ; c’est la que nous som- 
mes établis encemoment. Notre petitecolonie s’y trouve réunie 
a l'exception du Comte et de la Comtesse Bertrand, que le 
défaut de logement force de demeurer dans une petite cahute 
a une demi-lieue de nous, en attendant qu’on ait bati pour 
eux dans notre voisinage une petite maison, qui depuis n’est 
point encore terminée'en cet instant. L’endroit de Vile ou on 
nous a relégué est un plateau isolé sur la céte orientale, con- 
stamment battu des vents: c’est la partie inhabiteé de l’ile— 
elle a repoussé jusqu’ici la population et la culture—e’est tout 
dire. Le logement que nous occupons avait été dans l’origine 
une ferme ou grange batie par la Compagnie, qui essayait des 
défrichemens adjacents; le Sous-Gouverneur aprés, a l’aide 
de quelques travaux, en avait fait sa résidence de campagne : 
c’est la que, a l’aide de quelques additions, faites ala hate, de 
pieces et de morceaux, on nous a casernés. Nous y sommes 
trés-mal, dans une humidité continue, a peine a couvert. Pour 
mon compte, je n’y suis littéralement pas a l’abri des injures 
de lair. Le Gouvernement Anglais pourvoit au service de la 
table, mais Vile est dénuée de tout, et chaque chose y est cing 
ou six fois plus cher qu’a Rome, de sorte que nous sommes sur 
ce point fort mal, et plus encore par les vices du lieu et de la 
force des choses que par la volonté des hommes ; ajoutez que 
nos meurs et nos habitudes sont en toutes choses différents de 
ceux que nous entourent. Ne croyez donc pas au palais, aux 
magnifiques ameublements, au luxe, dont retentissent les ga- 
zettes de l'Europe a notre égard; rien de tout cela n’existe 
que dans la bouche de la renommée ; il n’est point de provin- 
cial chez nous de dix a douze mille francs de rente qui ne soit 
littéralement mieux meubli, mieux logé, et mieux nourri que 
nous ne le sommes. Du reste, ce n’est pas que nous de- 
mandions mieux; si je vous en parle, c’est seulement pour 
vous faire une peinture fidéle. Votre Altesse connait Vindif- 
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férence de l’Empereur pour tous les accessoires; et quant a 
nous, quelque chose qu’on nous procurdt nous ne pourrions 
voir encore que ce dont on nous prive. Vous ne devez non 
plus ajouter aucune foi aux mille et une rapsodies que l’on a 
débitées et que l’on débite chaque jour dans les papiers publics 
sur la personne del’Empereur. Soit a bord du vaisseau, soit 
ici, ceux qui nous entourent, et qui écrivent en Europe, se 
plaignent amérement, au retour des papiers, d’y voir leurs 
lettres entiérement dénaturées, tronquées, et falsifiées. L’Em- 
pereur a toujours été et demeure toujours le méme—calme, 
impassible, fort retiré, se livrant peu et travaillant beaucoup. 
Pour employer ses loisirs et passer ses longues journées, |’Em- 
pereur, dans les premiers jours de son embarquement, a com- 
mencé, et continue depuis, a dicter chaque jour quelques heures . 
a chacun de nous sur les divers événemens de ses vingt der- 
niéres années. Le séjour de Ste. Héléne ne sera pas perdu a 
la postérité; il n’appartenait qu’a celui qui avait accompli ces 
prodiges de pouvoir dignement les décrire. J’ai eu le bonheur 
de lui montrer |’Anglais; en un clin d’cil il a pu lire tous les 
ouvrages de cette langue. D’ordinaire il ne sort de son cab- 
inet, petite piece de quelques pieds carrés, que sur les quatre 
heures et demie, quand le temps le permet, pour faire une 
promenade a pied, ou bien pour parcourir en caléche un espace 
d’un mille deux cents toises autour de la maison; il entre 
avant six heures dans son cabinet, ce qui lui a fait observer 
plus dune fois qu'il n’est point de prison si rigoureuse en 
Europe qui ne permette a ses détenus autant d’air et de diver- 
sion qu'il en prend ici; a huit heures il dine—nous avons 
Vhonneur de diner avec lui; l’heure, le temps, les circon- 
stances font qu'il n’y admet point d’étranger. Voila, Mon- 
seigneur, notre vie de tous les jours. Nous aurions souhaité 
voir monter parfois l’Empereur a cheval, mais tout ce que 
nous obtenons, et fort rarement, est de lui voir faire une espéce 
de manége dans |’intérieur de notre petite enceinte. Les ob- 
stacles moraux dont on a entouré notre plus grande excursion 
lont conduit a se priver d’un exercice si nécessaire a sa santé ; 
car, toute triste et misérable que doit étre nécessairement la 
vie sur cet horrible rocher, elle le devient bien davantage par 
la géne, les vexations inutiles, les détails aigus que command- 
ent les instructions du Gouvernement Anglais, ou qu éxecute 
le mauvais esprit de ses agens. Cet état de choses est tel que 
?Empereur, en lisant la fin malheureuse du Roi de Naples, 
ne put s’empécher de dire, ‘‘ Les Calabrais sont plus humains 
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que les Anglais; quand on veut se défaire d’un homme il vaut 
mieux lui donner du plomb dans la téte que de la faire mourir 
a petit feu.” Ilya prés de trois mois qu’un nouveau Gou- 
verneur nous est arrivé, avec des instructions beaucoup plus 
séveres a-t-il dit ; il a tellement rembruni notre horison et em- 
piré notre situation, que l’Empereur a dit souvent depuis que 
d’étre a Ste. Héléne avait cessé d’étre la premiére de nos 
miséres, et que le choix du local n’était plus désormais le plus 
mauvais procédé du Gouvernement Anglais. Quand un jour 
Vhistoire dira 4 quel point on a poussé les manques d’égards, 
les formes inquisitives, les vexations de toute espéce, les piqiires 
journaliéres envers une personne comme l’Empereur, le partie 
généreuse de la nation Britannige s'indignera que le Gou- 
_vernement Anglais ait pu ordonner de pareilles choses, et qwil 
se soit trouvé de Bretons capables de les exécuter si méme ils 
n’en ont accru la rigueur. On a défendu d’écrire toute lettre 
ou billet dans Vile sans les soumettre au visa du Gouverneur. 
Toute communication verbale a été frappée de la menace d’un 
chatiment rigoureux pour l’intermédiaire qui s’en chargerait. 
Que penser du raffinement avec lequel on choisit pour nous le 
papier de nouvelles le plus désagréablement écrit, tandis qu’on 
nous interdit.ceux dans lesquels nous pourrions lire la question 
sous dés expressions et des couleurs moins malveillantes? Les 
Ministres Anglais peuvent-ils descendre a des détails aussi mi- 
nutieusement odieux, aussi cruellement personnels? Nous 
ne saurions le croire, surtout quand dans les débats du Parle- 
ment a notre sujet nous voyons un concours unanime et souvent 
répété pour que la douceur, la nature des formes, adoucisse 
autant que possible la rigueur de la mesure. Aussi ? Em- 
pereur répéte-t-il parfois, qu’il n’y a rien d’Anglais dans tout 
cela, que cela ressemble bien plus a la police des sbires en 
Sicile. Mais peut-étre, Monseigneur, direz-vous, ‘ Vous étes 
trés mal, mais c’est que Vile est trés mauvaise.” Sans doute 
Vile est détestable; cependant il y a quelques maisons qui sont 
bien meilleures, quelques sites agréables, des positions plus 
salubres, quelques jardins ou il y a de l’ombre, un espace que 
nous pourrions parcourir, des habitans que nous pourrions 
voir ; il est vrai que c’est peu de chose, mais on veut évidem- 
ment tuer !Empereur et s’en défaire promptement. Tous les 
gens sensés, tous ceux qui raisonnent, conviennent que les pré- 
cautions usitées aujourd’hui sont fausses, ridicules, pénibles 
pour les militaires qui les effectuent; les postes campés sur les 
pitons élévés sont le neuf-dixiéme du temps dans les nuages. 
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Garder les issues des gorges sur les bords de la mer-—faire 
suivre issue pas des signaux dans |’intérieur de lile—garder 
la cote ainsi que cela se pratique déja par des bateaux et des 
bricks—et alors on aurait accompli, aves le plus de succés et 
de simplicité possible, tout ce que la prudence et la sagesse 
humaine peuvent employer dans cette circonstance. Vous me 
demanderez peut-étre, Monseigneur, s'il est possible de s’ échap- 
per de notre rocher? Les militaires, les marins, disent que 
c'est presqu’impossible ; mais ils conviennent surtout que les 
mesures rigoureuses, les tracasseries de tout espece dont on 
nous comble, n’altérent en quoi que ce soit les chances exis- 
tantes. Aprés avoir répondu que l’évasion est presqu’impos- 
sible, il reste a se demander comment |’Empereur peut y 
songer? d’abord les difficultés insurmontables de l’entre- 
prendre; ensuite, ou aller? L’océan ne deviendrait-il pas une 
seconde prison? Toute l’Europe, lAfrique, les Indes, la 
presque totalité de l Amérique, ne lui sont-ils pas fermés ? 
L’empereur est et demeure aujourd’hui positivement dans la 
méme pensée, la méme position, les mémes désirs qu’a Vile 
d’Aix. I] y a tenu, voulant aller en Amérique chercher le 
repos sur les bords du Mississippi ou de |’Ohio, ou prendre 
asyle en Angleterre sous la protection des lois; et pourquoi 
les Ministres s’y refuseraient-ils a présent? En rappelant 
aujourd’hui lillustre réfugié ils prouveraient au monde que la 
politique seule, et jamais la haine, la vengeance, n’eurent de 
part a leur détermination. On comprendrait alors que dans 
le fort de la erise, et sans avoir le temps de se reconnaitre, 
ils eussent cru expédient et sage d’éloigner tout d’abord du 
lieu de Vaction un personnage aussi influent: on ne leur re- 
procherait plus de l’avoir sacrifié au mépris de la dignité et 
de la générosité de leur pays, a des souverains étrangers qui 
n’avaient aucun droit sur sa personne Ils rendraient aux lois 
d’ Angleterre toute leur majesté—au peuple Anglais l’éléva- 
tion et la vérité des maximes libérales—a la bonne foi Britan- 
nique tout son éclat ; ils consacreraient pour leur pays le glori- 
eux privilége d’étre inserit a son tour l’asyle des rois—enfin 
les Ministres prouveraient encore par la leur force, leur morale, 
leur justice; ils serviraient leurs propres intéréts en se don- 
uant le moyen d’eflectuer de grandes économies et de prévenir 
les sentiments qui crient partout et toujours |’injustice et l’op- 
pression ; et ne faudra-t-il pas que t6t ou tard ce retour se 
fasse? L’Empereur nous disait plaisamment il y a peu de jours, 
« Bientot nous ne vaudrons plus largent que nous cotitous ni 
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les soins que nous occasionnons. Quant a nous, il n’est point 
de prison en Angleterre, quelque rigoureuse quelle soit, qui, 
dans son injustice, ne nous semblerait encore un bienfait : 
nous respirerions du moins l’atmosphére Européen—nous se- 
rions sous un autre ciel—nous ne serions pas soumis aux 
eaprices et a l’arbitraire vexation des subalternes—et si nous 
devions y périr, nous finirions du moins en terre Européenne.” 
L’Empereur parle souvent de sa famille : il voulait s’instruire 
de son fils, de lImpératice, écrire 4 Madame, en s’adressant 
directement au Prince Régent ; mais on le lui a refusé en ex- 
igeant que la lettre au Prince fit ouverte. L’Empereur s’en 
est abstenu—il n’a écrit a personne—il désire que personne 
ne lui écrive—il ne peut consentir a recevoir des lettres ou- 
vertes. Pour nous, Monseigneur, qui nous sommes attachés au 
bonheur d’étre auprés de sa personne, nous sommes si fiers de 
notre situation que nous en sommes heureux. Nous donnons 
au monde un exemple désintéressé de reconnaissance, d’amour, 
et de fidélité—nous nous gravons a jamais dans les ceurs 
généreux—et il est en Europe des millions qui nous envient, 
et qui nous disputeraient la gloire de notre situation—en est-il 
en effet de plus douce et de plus belle? Je souffre de n’avoir 
point ici ma femme et tous mes enfans. Je n’ai que mon fils 
ainé auprés de moi, et c’est lui qui a l’honneur d’adresser a 
votre Altesse ces lignes écrites sous ma dictée, car je perds la 
vue tout-a-fait ; cet endroit parait particuliérement nuisible 
a la vue; nous en souflrons tous, plus ou moins. 
Agréez, Monseigneur, mon dévouement et mon respect. 


1 Aout, 1816. 


No. 47. 


Dravcut or Las Cases’ Seconp Lerrer to Prince Lucien 
BonapaRte.! 
1 Octobre, 1816. 
MonsEienruR—J’avais eu lhonneur de vous écrire ma, pre- 
miére lettre il y a long-temps, mais il ne s’est pas présenté d’oc- 


* The following memorandum was written by Sir Hudson Lowe in 
the margin of the first page of the copy of this letter sent to Earl Ba- 
thurst : 

“This letter, it is to be observed, was never sent. The Governor, 
when Count Las Cases assented to the copy being taken, assured him 
it would be considered as a paper ‘non-exécuté.’ Count Las Cases on 
an after occasion wished it to be considered as ‘imaginaire—-H. L.” 
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casion pour vous l’envoyer. Aujourd’hui je vais ajouter quel- 
ques nouveaux détails. Je désire que le tout vous arrive ala 
fois. Il y a quelque temps que le Gouverneur nous a envoyé 
officiellement le traité du 2 Aott, par lequel les Puissances 
déclarent l’Empereur leur prisonnier. L’Empereur y a fait 
une protestation ; la force de la vérité et la nature des cir- 
constances la rendent sublime. J’espére qu’elle sera publiée, 
ou j’y reviendrai avec le temps. Ce qui nous occupe en ce 
moment est une nouvelle vexation des plus incroyables, sans 
doute, qui puissent s'imaginer. Le Gouverneur vient de dé- 
clarer qu’aprés avoir fait ses comptes il fallait indispensable- 
ment pour les dépenses de notre établissement dix-huit ou vingt 
mille livres sterling ; que le Gouvernement n’en donnant que 
huit mille, l’Empereur devait lui remettre le surplus ou se ré- 
soudre a des réductions, qui semblent impossibles au Gouver- 
neur luicméme. Nous sommes si misérablement pourvus, si 
mal nourris, qu’une si forte dépense semble d’abord difficile a 
concevoir. Cependant, comme dans ce compte se trouvent 
compris lVentretien de la maison, celui des ouvriers quelle 
comporte, les appointements des fournisseurs, la table des offi- 
ciers de garde auprés de nous, &c., que d’ailleurs les trans- 
ports du bord de la mer sur le haut de notre rocher sont ex- 
trémement difficiles et cotiteux, on comprend en effet que la 
dépense peut s élever a cette somme. Un euf cotite ici douze 
sous ; un mauvais poulet étique, qui n’est pas le quart de ce- 
lui des tables d’ Europe, vaut sept ou huit francs; la bouteille 
de vin douze francs—le tout a l’avenant, c’est-a-dire, cing ou 
six fois les prix d’Europe. La somme que !’on dit étre indis- 
pensable a notre dépense, déduction fait de ce qui est étranger 
a |’ Empereur et a sa santé, ne correspondrait guére, d’aprés les 
évaluations ci-dessus, qu’a trente ou trente-six mille frances en 
Europe pour lui et toute la maison, qui ne laisse pas d’étre 
nombreuse. Vous devinerez, Monseigneur, combien, avec 
cette chétive somme, nous devons étre mal. Celle que le 
Gouvernement a fixé suffirait littéralement a peine pour la 
ration du soldat. Pour en justifier la modicité le Gouverneur 
a dit et répété que son Gouvernement avait pensé que, don- 
nant aux personnes qui ont accompagné |’ Empereur la liberté 
de retourner en Europe, elles en eussent profité, et par la dimi- 
nué de beaucoup les dépenses de |’établissement. Ainsi l’on a 
pu croire que des Francais qu’avait décidé la reconnaissance 
gqu’attache chaque jour davantage le spectacle des persécutions 
qui récompensent la gloire se lasseraient de leur situation !— 
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qu’ils abandonneraient l’Empereur Napoléon! Quel calme' : 
et on ose ]’avouer! On a été jusqu’a nous insinuer que si 
nous persistions a demieurer nous devions nous défrayer nous- 
mémes. Vous, Monseigneur, qui connaissez l’Empereur et 
labondance de toute sa vie, qui savez son mépris pour l’ar- 
gent, vous jugerez de son indignation lorsqu’on lui a donné 
connaissance des premiéres communications du Gouverneur a 
ce sujet. Et depuis ces objets revenus sur le tapis avec le 
Gouverneur lui-méme, l’Empereur lui a dit avee chaleur, 
“Tous ces détails me sont trop pénibles—faites m’en grace 
—ils sont ignobles. Qui vous demande quelque chose? Qui 
vous prie de-me nourrir? Quand vous discontinuerez vos pro- 
visions, si j'ai faim, ces braves soldats que voila’ (montrant le 
camp du 53me) ‘ prendront pitié de moi. J’irai me mettre ala 
gamelle de leurs grenadiers, et ils ne repousseront pas le pre- 
mier soldat de l'Europe.” Toutefois ce serait le grand désir 
de l’Empereur, et cela la toujours été, de pourvoir lui-méme 
a toutes ses dépenses, et il demande pour qu’on le lui rende 
possible de laisser les négociants de l’ile communiquer a son 
sujet avec l'Europe, sans les soumettre a Vinquisition dont on 
nous accable. On sait bien qu’aussitét que ses besoins seraient 
connus il aurait des millions s’il voulait les accepter; mais on 
a refusé sa demande. Ainsi, d’un cété on lui retire les moyens 
de subsister, de autre on ?empéche d’y pourvoir lui-méme. 
Depuis qu'il existe des nations, si barbares qu’elles aient été, 
on ne croit pas qu'il se vit jamais des procédés aussi odieux. 
‘‘Tls marchandent notre existence,” disait |’ Empereur, “ et 
vraiment il semblerait qu’on regarde comme une faveur ie 
peu qu’on nous donne, sans songer qu’eux seuls se soient im- 
posés cette charge. Avons-nous demandé un asyle ?—sollicité 
un secours? Oublie-t-on que la force seule et la violation des 
lois les plus sacrées nous ont arrachés a notre liberté ?—fious 
en ont privés pour nous jeter sur cet affreux roc ?—qu’ils nous 
rendent a nous-mémes, et ils se trouveront affranchis de tout 
soin ; ils verront sion leur demande rien.” En attendant, le 
Gouverneur Lowe eftectue ses réductions, et de maniére a ce 
que nous avons a peine le nécessaire. I] faut que ce soit bien 
fort, puisque des gens aussi indifférens que nous puissions nous 
en appercevoir et nous en plaindre. Nous avons été contraints 
de renvoyer huit domestiques Anglais, qui nous étaient indis- 
pensables pour la ferme, la propreté des appartements, et les 
travaux de l’écurie. Le vin est fixé a une bouteille par téte, 
’Empereur compris ; une bouteille pour une mére et ses en- 
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fants: telles sont les expressions. Moi, qui, ayant demeuré 
dix ans en Angleterre, me flatte de n’étre point étranger aux 
meurs de la nation—vous, Monseigneur, qui y étes demeuré 
plusieurs années, pourrez-vous croire, pourrez-vous comprendre 
de pareilles mesures? L’argenterie de voyage de l’Empereur, 
d’environ trente a quarante mille francs, va étre sa ressource 
de quelques mois. -J’ai quelque peu d’argent en Angleterre, 
la ressource étrangére de ma femme et de mes enfants; je 
Vai mise a ses pieds en cas qu'il daigne l’accepter. Je vous 
ai parlé bien librement, Monseigneur; aussi cette lettre vous 
parviendra-t-elle! j’en doute. On a établi ici la plus sévére 
inquisition pour dérober a l'Europe la connaissance d’une aussi 
horrible et aussi inexplicable conduite. Toutefois je doute 
qu’on en vienne a bout. Bien que Vile soit petite—que nous 
ne soyons qu’un point dans l’espace—nous sommes encore vi- 
sités par un trop grand nombre de bons Anglais, trop indignés 
de ce quwiils voient, pour ne pas le faire connaitre a leurs com- 
patriotes. Du reste, |! Empereur, pour couper court, nous a 
ordonné une fois pour tout de ne lui parler plus de toutes ces 
indignités, et demeure calme et impassible au milieu de toutes 
ces vexations. Je n’oserais méme pas dire qu’entierement il 
ne sourit a l’ignominie dont se couvrent par la ses ennemis, 
qui ne peuvent manquer d’exciter, tot ou tard, l’indignation de 
tous les ceurs généreux. 


No. 48. 


Letrer or Las Cases to Lapy CLAVERING. 
10 Novembre, 1816. 


Depuis que j’habite un autre univers voici la premiére fois 
que je vous aurai écrit a l’inscu de mes surveillans. Dieu 
veuille que cela vous parvienne! s’ils l’arrétent ils y trouver- 
ont une preuve de leur vexation et barbarie ; celle de me ré- 
duire a tant de mystere pour des communications qui ne leur 
sont d’aucun intérét, que sont devenues les moments ou je ne 
soupgonnais pas que d’épancher librement son ceur put étre 
un bonheur. Nos maux, nos peines, nos tristesses, surpassent 
tout ce que Vimagination put créer. C’est a nous une grande 
force d’ame que de supporter une pareille vie. Les bontés et la 
familiarité du plus grand homme qui fut jamais, du meilleur, 
me soutiennent contre tout; mais en parlerai-je jamais a 
vous—a ceux qui me sont chers® que j’ai besoin de l’espérer! 
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Donnez de mes nouvelles 4 ma femme. Je n’entends pas 
parler de cette chére Clémentine: pourtant elle est le seul 
charme de mes tristes instants, quelques fois je m’imagine 
que je lui ai survécu et que je reste pour la pleurer: ce ne 
peut étre pour long-temps.....  Puissions-nous du moins 
nous rencontrer dans un meilleur monde! Mon fils est toute 
ma consolation ; elle est grande, parce que son cceur est bon, 
sou ame belle, et qu'il consacre tous ses instants a me rendre 
la vie plus douce, lorsqu’il aurait besoin lui-méme qu’on la 
lui rendit plus agréable. J’espére qu'il fera le bonheur de sa 
mere. Je vous délégue et vous prie de lui en étre une se- 
conde ; je l’éléve a le mériter. I] souffre beaucoup ; il a des 
palpitations violentes et accompagnées de symptémes tres- 
effrayantes, qui m’inquiétent infiniment et comblent mon mal- 
heur. Comment n’ai-je jamais de vos nouvelles ?—comment 
nos connaissances n’ont-elles pas pénétré jusqu’aux bureau ou 
offices qui me les transmettraient ?—comment n’avez-vous pu- 
joindre aucun des chefs ou des officiers qui viennent succes- 
sivement en mission ici? Mon but wétant que d’avoir des 
nouvelles, mais réguliéres et souvent, vous n’ayant a me par- 
ler que de vous et des miens, comment ne trouveriez-vous pas 
a pouvoir écrire a2 quelqu’un ici qui me lirait vos lettres ou me 
les ferait parvenir? Je serais sir du moins quw elles m/arri- 
veraient, parcequ’elles prendraient la route publique, et non 
celle des offices, o on retient nos lettres, si méme on ne les 
supprime. Depuis long-temps je ne vous écris plus; il m’a 
été intimé d’en discontinuer le ton et le style. Comme il 
m’eut été impossible de vous mander que j’étais fort bien, ce 
que l’on désirait peut-étre, j’al préféré m’abstenir toutefois. 
Je vous écris souvent pour ne pas me priver de mes plus doux 
moments. Puisse-je un jour vous faire lire tout cela! Je 
parle bien souvent aussi de vous; vous étes désormais bien 
connue de celui que j’aime. J’ai demandé chez moi ou a 
vous des effets de toilette vraiment nécessaires; celui qui 
vous remettra cecil pourra y ajouter de vive voix, et vous in- 
diquer.des moyens. Je vous le recommande; il est fidéle, 
etm’a bien servi. Vous trouverez ici une lettre pour le Prince 
Lucien a Rome; faites-moi le plaisir de la lui faire parvenir, 
mais recopiée, car l’original en sa fagon doit demeurer en se- 
cret, pour que je puisse peut-étre encore y revenir. Pourquoi 
ne l’emploairiez-vous. pas aussi vis-a-vis de moi? Le Prince 
sait Anglais 4 merveille, et est des plus aimables. J’ima- 
gine qu'il ne vous déplaira pas d’entrer en correspondance et 
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en relation avec lui ou tout autre de la famille.. Vous en 
avez désormais les moyens ; cela peut étre agréable un jour 
pour vos enfans, pour vous-méme, si jamais vous voyagez. 
Faites-moi le plaisir de nous informer si Lord Holland aurait 
regu un paquet que je lui ai adressé; si je lai fait sans le 
connaitre personnellement, il trouvera mon excuse dans nos 
circonstances et l’estime publique qu'il inspire. Je sais qu’il 
faut bien compter sur votre amitié, mais je connais votre bon 
cour—je sais qu’il-s’intéresse aux infortunés, et nous le som- 
mes au-dela de toute expression. Que n’auriez-vous quel- 
qu’un pour m’écrire sous votre dictée? mais il devrait étre 
bien secret, ou toute corresponpance se réduirait a une seule 
lettre. [1 pourrait faire insérer des articles dans le ‘‘ Times” 
et le ‘‘ Morning Chronicle,” dont la lecture nous apprendrait 
que ma lettre vous est parvenue. Mon plus cher désir est de 
savoir de vos nouvelles, et d’étre str que vous recevez des 
notres. 10 Novembre, 1816. Cinq louis a donner a celui qui 
remettra ceci. 
Numéro 19, Portland Place. 


Les derniéres nouvelles que nous avons regu sont des Bas, 
et un petit bout de lettre qui semblait nous promettre davant- 
age. Nous n’avons plus eu de nouvelles de vous. 


= 


No. 49. 


Minutes py Masor GoRREQUER OF AN INTERVIEW BETWEEN 
Sir Hupson Lowe anp Count Las Cases on THE 4TH OF 
DrecEeMBER, 1816. 


Having accompanied the Governor to Count Las Cases’ on 
our return from Longwood, we found him lying down on his 
bed complaining of indisposition ; he arose, however, imme- 
diately, and after a short conversation on the subject of his 
health, the Governor said he had received his letter, but not 
having yet seen the whole of his papers had not replied to it ; 
that he would however take that opportunity of making some 
remarks upon certain parts of it where his acts had been either 
misconceived or misrepresented; that, when he gave his con- 
sent to his addressing him a letter, he did not expect he would 
make use of that oecasion of conveying the reflections it con- 
tained upon him. The Count answered he would most will- 
ingly enter into any explanation upon its contents, and afford 
all the facility possible on his part; but proposed that they 
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might retire to the adjoining room and there discuss the mat- 
ter in private. The Governor replied he would prefer doing 
it where they then were (young Las Cases and myself being 
present). The Governor then began reading the first para- 
graph of the letter he had received from Count Las Cases 
(above alluded to), in which he represented his arrest as the 
consequence of a snare laid by his late servant ; upon which 
the Governor observed, that to accuse the servant was mak- 
ing him a party in it, as the servant could not have run the 
risk of carrying into eflect such a design without his knowl- 
edge; he was not versed in the practice of the continental 
police, but conceived that, “en tendant un piége a quelqu’'un,” 
the agent who was employed in executing it always did it 
with the privity of his superior; that the English laws would 
not tolerate such a proceeding—it was against both ‘‘l’esprat 
et la morale des meurs Anglaises ;» that, could he have been 
euilty of such a proceeding as that of employing a servant to 
entrap his own master and in such a manner, he must have 
considered himself a “‘salhonneéte homme; but that the dis- 
covery of the papers in Scott’s possession was made by his 
own father; a part of them only had been found the first day 
and the remainder three days after. (The Governor then ex- 
plained in what manner the discovery had been made, and 
how it had been communicated to him, and informed Count 
Las Cases the man was still in confinement for it.) He an- 
swered, he certainly had considered it as a snare laid for him, 
that it had all the appearance of it, but he had been very 
careful in the wording of that paragraph of the letter, and had 
made use of the words “selon toutes les apparences ;” that it 
only implicated the servant, and would not be considered as 
alluding to the Governor’s being privy to such a design ; but 
now that the Governor assured him it was not a plot, he be- 
lieved it, and was happy to be undeceived. The Governor re- 
marked that, notwithstanding what he said, any person read- 
ing that letter would view it in no other light than as imput- 
ing to him a participation in the transaction ; and further, that 
what was merely stated in the first part of the letter as an 
appearance (‘‘selon toutes les apparences”’) was assumed in a 
subsequent part of the letter as a fact, and inductions drawn 
from it. The Governor then commented on another part of 
the letter, wherein Count Las Cases complained that the Gov- 
ernor had not trusted to his delicacy or discretion ; that. the 
communication of his regulations came accompanied with that 
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of the penalties annexed to tueir violation. He then at great 
length entered into a recapitalation of the steps he had taken, 
of the cautions he had given, previous to his framing the Reg- 
ulations which he had transmitted to Longwood, and which 
were founded upon the instructions he had received from his 
Government, and had written no less than three letters an- 
terior to the date of the Regulations in which Count Las 
Cases was particularly specified as having acted in opposition 
to the rules then in existence; that he was cautioned on 
them all, and that he (the Governor) had pointed out the 
manner and channel of their communications, and had also 
expressed his readiness to forward all their letters sent in 
conformity to the existing Regulations, and to give them the 
greatest expedition and the surest means of conveyance. The 
Governor then showed copies of these letters to Count Las 
Cases, and made him read those passages which regarded 
him ; and then observed, that after all this previous counsel, 
some of which was given in an amicable manner, the remark 
was unjust—it was an accusation he did not merit. Count 
Las Cases said he had read these letters and Regulations, but 
beyond that had not reflected upon their contents; he saw 
there were rules established and punishments attached to 
their infractions ; that he did not consider himself bound by 
them, but was awure of the penalties he incurred in violating 
them; he had infringed them, and did not complain of the 
punishment he had suffered ; that he did not accuse the Gov- 
ernor—in his place he would have done the same.1 The 
Governor next noticed another sentence of the letter, in which 
Count Las Cases said, “‘le prége que lui avait été tendu lue 
avait donné cette occasion furtwe’ to see his papers; and 
observed that, however guarded he might have been in the 
first paragraph, here the “piége’’ was spoken of as having 
actually been laid. He animadverted upon the word ‘‘furteve” 
which was a revolting one, whatever sense might be given 
to it in an English translation, and he believed was equally 


| In Las Cases’ printed Journal (Dec. 1816) all that he says of this 
part of the conversation is, “‘ Sir Hudson Lowe afterward went on to 
discuss verbally some passages in my letters, dwelling particularly upon 
certain expressions which, he represented to me in an amicable manner, 
could not but be disagreeable to him. He found me not only on this 
occasion, but on many others of the same nature, always perfectly 
accommodating. My usual answer was to take the pen immediately 
and strike out or modify the words which displeased him.” 


Vou. I].—O 
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so in the French language. Count Las Cases answered, that 
he considered the expression “le piege qu'on ma tendu’’ could 
only be read as having reference to the first paragraph (quali- 
fied by the words “‘ selon toutes les apparences’); he had used 
it in that sense, and the Governor had seen with how much 
facility and ‘‘ bonne foi’ he admitted the error of his inference 
the moment he had told him that no snare was laid for him. 
With regard to the word “furtive,” he first defended it by 
saying it only meant accidental, but afterward agreed as to 
its oflensive sense, and immediately erased it, drawing his 
pen across the word. The Governor then commented on the 
expression “gu'tl tenait wn crepe funebre étendu sur lewrs 
tétes,’ and observed it was very much owing to themselves. 
He next adverted to the concluding sentence of his letter, 
wherein he was made to say, ‘‘ gwals ne savaient pas les tri- 
bulations et les peines qu'il ressentait lwi-méeme,”’ &c., de- 
claring he had not used those expressions ; that he could not 
be supposed to attach such a sense to the execution of the 
instructions of his Government, and had been misunderstood ; 
that he had merely said to Count Las Cases he did not seem 
to be aware of the particular responsibility of his charge. 
Count Las Cases replied, he had received the impression that 
such was the meaning of the Governor’s words, but might 
have misconceived them, and he would alter the passage if 
the Governor thought proper :! as for the ‘“crépe funebre,” 
he did not mean to say it was he who had spread it, he onl 

said he kept it so. The Governor stated he considered that 
one of the most objectionable parts of the Journal was the 
insertion of the letter from Count Montholon, wherein a 
number of gross misstatements were made in regard to him 
(although this was but a trifle with respect to the more serious 
matter it contained), and in which he was accused of retain- 
ing letters, and (to show the obstinacy in persevering to mis- 
represent him) where a compliment was also paid to another 
for an act for which, if there was any acknowledgment to be 
made, it was due to him, as the circumstance referred to was 
entirely the eflect of his own suggestion. Count Las Cases 
said it had never been known at Longwood; that they were 


' The passage as it now stands in the printed Journal is—“ Vous 
m/’avez parlé de vos peines, M. le Gouverneur; nous ne soupconnons 
pas, m’avez vous dit, toutes vos tribulations; mais chacun ne connait, 
he sent que son mal. Vous ne soupconnez pas non plus ie crépe funé- 
bre que vous tenez étendu sur Longwood.” 
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in the best disposition in the world to view things as they 
really were, and would be found ready at all times to express 
their acknowledgment. The Governor answered, all he want- 
ed was justice and truth. He then showed the Count a copy 
of a letter he had written to General Montholon, which had 
never been answered, requesting some explanation on certain 
parts of the one above mentioned, which referred to the de- 
tention of some letters received through him, and of others 
returned to Europe after arriving here; he. would also find 
in it some animadversions upon himself for displaying much 
activity in disseminating the contents of Count Montholon’s 
letter. Count Las Cases read it, and said he certainly ad- 
mitted his activity in giving currency to the contents of Count 
Montholon’s letter ; and that, with regard to one of his letters 
stated to have been detained thirty-five days after its arrival 
here before he received it, that was true; and he had also 
been informed that another letter was received to his address 
which had never been transmitted to him, but did not know 
to what the other allusion was directed. The Governor re- 
plied, he felt he was exposed by his situation to misstatements ; 
that he could have easily repelled all these attacks by imme- 
diately producing proof to the contrary, but did not think they 
merited it; that, however, in the instance of the letter ad- 
dressed to Count Las Cases which had been so long detained, 
he would refer him to me, as I knew how it occurred ; that 
the letter had been left at his office, and put into a box with 
other papers without his being aware of it ; it was afterward 
observed accidentally by me and sent to him. This state- 
ment I confirmed. Count Las Cases remarked how easily 
many misconceptions might be removed by a personal ex- 
planation, and ‘‘un raccommodement” effected ; how happy 
he would be at a ‘‘ rapprochement” were he even the sacri- 
fice, ‘‘le bouc d’émission ;”’ and would most willingly submit 
to be considered as having acted wrong. The Governor said 
it was not “un rapprochement” he desired, but truth. As 
we were about to depart, Count Las Cases said to the Gov- 
ernor he had a request to make in which he felt assured of 
his acquiescence, which was, that, in case he communicated 
any part of the letter he (Count Las Cases) had written to 
him to Longwood, he would make known the whole of its 
contents; te which the Governor assented. We then left 


Ross Cottage. 
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No. 50. 


Le Comte Bertrand a ’honneur de faire ses compliments @ 
Monsieur le Gouverneur, et de Jui adresser une note des pa- 
piers qui ont di se trouver chez Monsieur le Comte de Las 
Cases, et qu’il est prié de renvoyer a Longwood. 

Lonewoop, ce 30 Novembre, 1816. 


Nore des Parrers qui ont di se trouver chez Monsieur le 
Comte de Las Cases, et que Monsieur le Gouverneur est 
prié de remettre. 


1. Il manque a la ‘Campagne d’Italie,’ composée de ving 
chapitres, le premier, le treiziéme, et le neuviéme ; ainsi que 
beaucoup de notes qui étaient sur feuille volante. 

2. Il doit aussi exister la premiére minute de ces matériaux 
sur la ‘Campagne d’Italie;’ ainsi Monsieur le Gouverneur 
doit avoir tout ce qui est relatif a cet ouvrage. 

3. Dans le paquet des piéces officielles 11 manque beaucoup 
de minutes, de réponses, et d’observations, de plaintes qui de- 
vaient étre joints aux lettres de Monsieur le Gouverneur. 

4. Un journal trés volumineux que le Comte de Las Cases 
avait rédigé par ordre, et ou était relaté, jour par jour, tout ce 
qui nous était arrivé depuis le départ de Paris. Le Comte Las 
Cases y avait placé beauceup d’extraits de conversation de 
lEmpereur ; cet ouvrage n’était pas destiné a étre communi- 
qué. Il est nécessaire comme le seul mémorandum de ce qui 
sest passé. Il doit en exister deux expéditions, l’une le pre- 
mier brouillon, l'autre la copie revis¢ée aux trois quarts au net. 
Le Comte Las Cases devait, lorsque tout aurait été revisé au 
net, le soumettre 4 ’Empereur pour qu'il pit y examiner ci- 
dans; il était nécessaire de souvenir et annoter le reste. 

5. Il peut y avoir d’autres écritures indifférentes en elles- 
mémes, et qui sont étrangéres a la lettre du Comte Las Cases 
a Lady Clavering, qui a été remise par son domestique le 24 
du courant, et qui a donné leu a tous ces événements. 


Le Comte BertTranp. 
Lonawoop, ce 30 Novembre, 1816. 


No. 51. 
To Lirut.-Genrrau Sir Hupson Lowe. 
Batcomse Corracr, Déc. 4, 1816. 


Monsirur LE GouveERNEUR—Comme une conséquence de 
ma lettre du 30 Novembre dernier, et autant que peut lad- 
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mettre ma circonstance présente, et aussi autant et pour tant 
que les lois m/’autorisent a le faire pour m’assurer leur pleine 
et entiére protection, je vous demande authentiquement et for- 
mellement de vouloir bien m’éloigner de Ste. Héléne et me 
rendre a la liberté, me référant du reste, en toutes choses, a 
Ventier contenu de ma lettre susmentionnée du 30 Novembre 
dernier. 
J’ai ’honneur d’étre, avec une haute considération, &c. 
Le Comte pe Las Cass. 


No. 52. 


To Lizut.-GEeneRAL Str Hupson Lowe. 
Décembre 6, 1816. 


Monsieur LE GouvERNEUR—Dans mes lettres du 30 No- 
vembre et du 4 Décembre dernier, qui traitaient toutes deux 
de ma situation politique, j’aurais cru peu digne et peu con- 
venable de méler un seul mot de ma situation domestique, 
mais aujourd’hui que, par suite de ces deux mémes lettres, 
je me regarde comme rentré dans la masse de vos adminis- 
trés, a titre de passager accidentel dans votre ile, je n’hé- 
site pas a vous entretenir de toute Vhorreur de ma situa- 
tion privée. Vous connaissez l'état affreux de la santé de 
mon fils, [les symptomes alarmants dont il est environné et 
qui me déchirent,] les personnes de l’art doivent vous en avoir 
instruit : depuis qu'il a vu se briser le lien cher et sacré qui 
nous attachait a Longwood, toutes ses idées, ses veux, ses es- 
pérances se sont tournés vers l'Europe, et son mal va s’ac- 
croitre de toute impatience et de tout le pouvoir de l’imagi- 
nation. Voila sa situation physique ; elle rend ma situation 
morale pire encore, si c’est possible. J’ai a combattre tout a 
la fois et la tendresse du ceur et les inquiétudes de l’esprit ; 
je ne me vois pas, sans effroi, responsable 4 moi-méme, de 
Vavoir amené ici et d’étre la cause qu’on l’y retiendrait. 
Que répondrais-je 4 une mére qui me le redemandrait? que 
répondrais-je a la foule des oisifs et des indiflérents méme 
toujours empressés de juger et de condamner? Je ne parle 
point de ma propre santé; elle m’importe peu dans de telles 
émotions et de telles anxiétés : toutefois je me trouve dans un 
état de débilité absolue vraiment déplorable. Depuis que 
je nai plus sous les yeux la cause qui tenait en exercice les 
forces de mon Ame, mon corps plie sous les ravages eflrayants 
a’un an et demi de combats, d’épreuves, de secousses tels que 
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Vimagination a de la peine a les suivre ; je ne suis plus au- 
prés de l’objet auguste auquel je consacrais avec charme les 
peines de ma vie; je n’en demeure pas moins éloigné de ma 
famille, dont le sacrifice m’avait tout déchiré : mon ceur se 
brise entre deux ; privé de chacun, il s’égare dans un abime ; 
il ne saurait y résister lone-tems. Je vous laisse, Monsieur le 
Gouverneur, 2 peser ces considérations: ne faites point deux 
victimes ; je vous prie de nous envoyer en Angleterre a la 
source de la science et des secours de toute espéce. Ce sera 
la premiére, la seule demande d’aucune espéce qui sera sortie 
de moi vers vous ou votre prédécesseur ; mais le malheureux 
état de mon fils l’emporte sur mon stoicisme—n’atteindra-t-il 
pas votre humanité? Un bon nombre de motifs peuvent aider 
encore votre décision: ma lettre du 30 Novembre les ren- 
ferme tous. J’ajouterai seulement ici l’occasion précieuse 
pour vous d’exposer a tous les yeux une grande et rare im- 
partialité en envoyant ainsi vous-méme a vos ministres pré- 
cisément un de vos adversaires. 
J’ai Vhonneur d’étre, avec une haute considération. 
Lr Comte pr Las Caszs. 


P.S8. Monsieur le Gouverneur, en me plagant ici, vous me 
fites ’honneur de me dire que ce serait pour peu de jours: 
oserais-je vous demander, si c’est toujours votre intention de 
me transporter ailleurs? l’espérance alors soutiendrait un cour- 
age dont j’ai besoin. Je suis en face de Longwood ; la dis- 
tance est petite; je le rencontre 4 chaque instant du jour. 
Cette perpétuelle attraction, perpétuellement combattue, ce 
petit voisinage, et cette grande distance, ce regard toujours 
tendu sans jamais rien voir, cet objet sans cesse offert et sans 
cesse retiré, il y a la quelque chose de l’enfer des anciens, 
supplice des plus poignants: et ne croyez pas que ceci soit de 
la déclamation ou de l’esprit ; j’éprouve, je vous l’assure, bien 
plus que je ne l’exprime ; il peut étre bien des fanatismes. 


No. 53. 


To Count Las Caszs. 


Lonewoop, Déc. 11, 1816. 
Mon cuer Comte Las Cases—Mon ceur sent vivement ce 
que vous éprouvez; arraché il y a quinze jours d’auprés de moi, 
vous étes enfermé depuis cette époque au secret, sans que j’aie 
pu recevoir ni vous donner aucunes nouvelles, sans que vous 
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ayez communiqué avec qui que ce soit, Frangais ou Anglais, 
privé méme d’un domestique de votre choix. Votre conduite 
a Ste. Héléne a été comme votre vie, honorable et sans re- 
proche—j’aime 4 vous le dire. Votre lettre 4 un de vos 
amis de Londres n’a rien de répréhensible ; vous y épanchez 
votre ceur dans le sein de |’amitié; cette lettre est pareille a 
huit ou dix autres que vous avez écrites ala méme personne, 
et que vous avez envoyées décachetées. Le Commandant de 
ce pays, ayant eu Vindélicatesse d’épier les expressions que 
vous confiez a l’amitié, vous en a fait des reproches der- 
niérement, vous a menacé de vous renvoyer de Vile, si vos 
lettres contenaient davantage des plaintes contre lui; il a, 
par la, violé le premier devoir de sa place, le premier article 
de ses instructions, et le premier sentiment de ’honneur. I 
vous a ainsi autorisé a chercher les moyens de faire arriver 
vos épanchements dans le sein de vos amis, et de leur faire 
connaitre la conduite coupable de ce Commandant. Mais 
vous avez été bien simple. Votre confiance a été bien facile 
a surprendre. On attendait un prétexte de se saisir de vos 
papiers, mais votre lettre a votre amie de Londres n’a pu au- 
toriser une descente de police chez vous, puisqu’elle ne con- 
tient aucune trame ni aucun mystére—qu elle n’est que l’ex- 
pression d’un ceur noble et franc; la conduite illégale, pré- 
cipitée, qu’on a tenue a cette occasion, porte le cachet d’une 
haine personnelle bien basse. Dans les pays les moins eivili- 
sés, les exilés, les prisouniers, méme les criminels sont sous la 
protection des lois et des magistrats ; ceux qui sont préposés 
a leur garde ont des chefs dans l’ordre administratif et judici- 
aire qui‘les surveillent. Sur ce rocher l’>homme qui fait des 
réglements les plus absurdes les exécute avec violence; il 
transgresse toutes les lois; personne ne contient les écarts de 
ses passions. Le Prince Régent ne pourra jamais étre instruit 
de la conduite que l’on tient en son nom: ons’est refusé a lui 
faire passer mes lettres ; on a renvoyé avec emportement les 
plaintes qu’adressait le Comte de Montholon, et depuis on a 
fait connaitre au Comte Bertrand qu’on ne recevrait aucunes 
lettres si elles étaient libelles comme ells l’avaient été jusqu’a 
cette heure. On environne Longwood d’un mystére qu’on 
voudrait rendre impénétrable pour cacher une conduite crimi- 
nelle, et qui laisse soupconner de plus criminelles intentions. 
Par des bruits répandus avec astuce, on voudrait donner le 
change aux officiers, aux voyageurs, aux habitans, et méme 
aux agents que l’on dit que l’Autriche et la Russie entretien- 
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nent ence puys. Sans doute que l’on trompe de méme le Gou- 
vernement Anglais par des récits adroits et mensongers. Ona 
saisi vos papiers, parmi lesquels on savait qu’il y en avait qui 
m’appartenaient, sans aucune formalité, a coté de ma cham- 
bre, avec un éclat et une joie féroce; j’en fus prévenu peu de 
momens aprés, je mis la téte a la fenétre, et je vis qu’on vous 
enlevait ; un nombreux Etat-Major caracolait autour de la 
maison ; il me parut voir des habitans de la Mer du Sud 
damser autour des prisonniers quils allaient dévorer. Votre 
soviété m’ était nécessaire ; seul vous lisez, vous parlez, et en- 
*mdez l’Anglais: combien vous avez passé de nuits pendant 
aes maladies! Cependant je vous engage, et au besoin je 
ous ordonne, de requérir le Commandant de ce pays de vous 
cenvoyer sur le continent. I] ne peut point s’y refuser puis- 
qu'il n’a action sur vous que par lacte volontaire que vous 
avez signé : ce sera pour moi une grande consolation que de 
vous savoir en chemin pour de plus fortunés pays. Arrivé 
en Europe, soit que vous alliez en Angleterre ou que vous 
retourniez dans la patrie, oubliez le souvenir des maux qu’on 
vous a fait souflmir; vantez vous de la fidélité que vous m’avez 
montrée, et de toute laflection que je vous porte. Si vous 
voyez un jour ma femme et mon fils, embrassez-les. Depuis 
deux ans je n’en ai aucune nouvelle, ni directe ni indi- 
recte. Il ya dans ce pays depuis six mois un botaniste Alle- 
mand qui les a vus dans le Jardin de Schoenbrunn quelques 
mois avant son départ: les barbares ont empéché soigneuse- 
ment quil ne vint me donner leurs nouvelles. Toutefois, 
consolez-vous et consolez mes amis: mon corps se trouve, il 
est vrai, au pouvoir de la haine de mes ennemis; ils n’oublient 
rien de ce qui peut assouvir leur vengeance, ils me tuent a 
coups d’épingle, mais la Providence est trop juste pour qu’elle 
permette que cela se prolonge long-temps; encore l’insalubrité 
de ce climat dévorant, le manque de tout ce qui entretient la 
vie, mettront, je le sens, un terme prompt a cette existence, 
dont les derniers moments seront un acte d’opprobre pour le 
caractére Anglais, et Europe signalera un jour avec horreur 
cet homme astucieux et méchant ; les vrais Anglais le désa- 
voueront pour Breton. Comme tout porte 4 penser qu’on ne 
vous permettra pas de venir me voir avant votre départ, re- 
cevez mes embrassements et l’assurance de mon estime et de 
mon amitié. Soyez heureux. 
Votre dévoué, 
(Signé) Napro.eon. 
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No. 54. 
To Linut.-GEnEeraL Sir Hupson Lowe. 


Lonewoon, December 16, 1816. 

Drar Str—I have the honor to communicate to you, ac- 
cording to your desire, the substance of some conversations 
which took place between General Bonaparte and myself on 
the 12th and subsequent days, as nearly as I can recollect the 
words, without, however, following exactly the order of the 
days, which would cause too much repetition ; neither have 
I in any censiderable degree moderated his words or expres- 
sions, as you desired to be made acquainted as exactly as pos- 
sible with them. I informed him that he had been entirely 
mistaken in his supposition that the original of the ‘‘ Cam- 
paigns of Italy” and some other papers had been detained for 
the purpose of copying them; that, on the contrary, they had 
been invariably respected and not looked at by any person ; 
that whenever Count Las Cases pointed out any paper or 
papers as belonging to him (General Bonaparte), such were 
immediately put to one side and not looked in; that the whole 
of the examination was carried on in Las Cases’ presence, 
and that, when finished, the papers were sealed by Las Cases 
himself and put into a trunk, which trunk also was sealed by 
him and not opened again unless in his (Las Cases’) presence ; 
that, moreover, there was a letter inclosed in the last parcel 
of papers delivered to Count Bertrand, written by young De 
Las Cases, testifying that they had been respected ; that you 
had on a former period, when delivering a parcel to Count 
Bertrand, called his attention to observe that it was sealed by 
Las Cases, and that you had begged him to assure General 
Bonaparte, in the most official manner possible, that you had 
not read a word of what they contained; and that you had 
repeated this assurance on delivering the last parcel also. 
After a good deal of persuasion I succeeded in making him 
believe that the papers had not been copied or looked at. He 
acknowledged that Bertrand had given him such an assur- 
ance on your part, but said that he had not given credit to it, 
partly in consequence of the delay, and because the papers 
had not been returned all together. He also said that young 
Las Cases’ letter only contained an assurance from you that 
they had been respected. I took an opportunity of telling him 
that you, instead of being personally his enemy or being in- 
stigated by malice toward ay as he supposed, had actually 
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written to England for the purpose of causing an amelioration 
in his situation in some degree by lessening some of the re- 
strictions, &c. He replied, “I do not believe it; a Govern- 
ment 2000 leagues off can only give general instructions. 
They could not be sufficiently acquainted with the locality 
of the place to give such minute details. No, no; he sug- 
gests such and such restrictions to them, and tells them that 
they are necessary, and that he can not be answerable for my 
person unless they are complied with, and in answer they tell 
him to do what he thinks proper, ‘e un cattivo uomo.’” I 
replied that the orders were very strict, much more so than 
they had been in the Admiral’s time, and that you could not 
deviate from them. He said, ‘‘] have no doubt that the orders 
are very bad, perhaps worse than himself; I believe that Lord 
Bathurst has given him wicked, infamous, and dishonorable 
orders. I have no doubt whatsoever that, if he has not given 
him written orders to assassinate me, he has given verbal 
ones (a voce). Every thing seems to confirm it—all this mys- 
tery and secrecy. When it is wished to dispatch a man se- 
cretly (quando si vuol trucidar un uomo secretamente), the 
first operations are always commenced by cutting off all com- 
munications between him and the world—by enveloping him 
with mystery and secrecy, in order that at their leisure they 
may make away with him, after having accustomed people 
to neither see or hear any thing about him; and I have no 
doubt that he will effect it. He will send away all the French 
people from about me by degrees. You see he has already 
commenced by taking away Las Cases and some of the serv- 
ants, to-morrow or next day Montholon will go, by-and-by all 
the rest; and then, when a fit opportunity occurs, when I am 
surrounded by spies of his and fit instruments for him to work 
upon, he will dispatch me according to his instructions from 
Lord Bathurst. Perhaps he is not so bad as Lord Bathurst 
or his instructions, but he will do it to pay his court to him. 
Lord Bathurst is a wicked man; I heard so before I arrived 
here, and that I had nothing good to expect from him.” I 
endeavored in vain to convince him of the groundlessness of his 
suspicions, and that he had completely mistaken Lord Bath- 
urst’s, yours, and indeed the English character altogether. He 
replied, ‘‘ I am sure there is some bad object in view. If not, 
why all this mystery and secrecy—this sending away of the 
servants? If not, they would treat me well—treat me in such 
a manner as not to be afraid that every thing might be known 
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and even published. No, no; the intention is to put me under- 
ground, because then there will be no more fear about any 
new troubles in France through me. It is the only sure way. 
‘ILn’y a que les morts qui ne reviennent pas.’ He has evidently 
some bad intention at bottom by his indirect and crooked man- 
ner of proceeding, his secrets and mystery: ‘un uomo sinis- 
tro.’ There is nothing English in all this proceeding, nothing 
characteristic of the English nation in this darkness. It is 
all Sicilian.” I spoke to him at length about the state of 
affairs ; that it was my opinion you wished to accommodate 
matters as much as lay in your power, and as the peculiar 
nature of the circumstances would admit. He replied, ‘If he 
asks you any thing about my thoughts, tell him that I intend 
writing a protest to the Prince Regent against this barbarous 
conduct toward me ; that I consider his detaining Las Cases 
in custody when there is nothing against him, except sending a 
letter of complaints, illegal. Let him either try him, send him 
back here, or send him off the island. He only came here on 
my account, and now he is deprived of that. As to the accom- 
modation you speak of, if he is desirous really of it, let him 
begin by releasing Las Cases or else sending him off the island 
altogether. Tell him all isin his own power. I have no favors 
to grant or places to give away. I can do him neither good 
norevil. Let him take away his sentinels until nine o'clock ; 
take away his restrictions about speaking to people; in fact, let 
him in a few words put things upon the same footing they were 
in the Admiral’s time, or something equivalent to it, as I told 
you a few days back: this will be tolerable, and was approved 
of by his Government.” I shortly afterward spoke to him 
about Sir Thomas Strange, and said that his motive for wish- 
ing to see him was in order to pay him a mark of respect, 
which he thought due to such a character, and not from 
curiosity. He appeared pleased at this, and said (at first), ‘If 
that is the case, let him go to Bertrand and tell him that his 
intention is not to come and sce me as if I was an elephant or 
some other wild beast, but merely a visit of respect, and ‘allora 
si ricevra.’”’ Shortly afterward, however, he said, ‘‘ If the 
(tovernor asks you any thing about it, tell him that ‘le genti 
seppelite non ricevono le visite ;’ ‘les gens dans un tombeau ne 
recoivent pas de visites,’”’ repeated he in French, “for he has 
literally put me in a tomb. Besides, he has ordered that, when 
any strangers are allowed to visit me, none of the Generals or 
others of my suite are to be present, so that I could not even 
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send for Madame Bertrand to interpret for me if he did not 
speak French. Besides, also, I have lost Las Cases, and no one 
else can interpret, as one can not always send for a lady.” I 
explained to him that the reason of restricting strangers from 
making use of the same pass to enable them to converse with 
any of his suite, arose from Las Cases having on some occasions 
taken strangers into his room, and there showed and read unto 
them letters containing false statements and accusations re- 
specting you; that, however, you had said that might be easily 
settled, as you had reserved to yourself a right to grant such 
permission on the pass, and that you said that you had no 
objection to strangers seeing any or the whole of his family, 
and that you would give a pass bearing that tenor to Sir 
Thomas Strange. I also mentioned that the Ministers were 
not instigated by any personal vengeance, hatred, or malice 
toward him ; that the principal reason (I believe) he had been 
sent to St. Helena was from apprehensions that turbulent and 
intriguing people in different parts of Europe would endeavor 
to foment and excite discord, rebellion, and new wars there if 
he was allowed to remain in it, by availing themselves of his 
name and reputation to agerandize themselves, and otherwise 
answer their several purposes. I also expressed my firm belief 
that you were willing to (or as far as lay in your power) ac- 
commodate matters and ameliorate his condition. When I 
mentioned the apprehension respecting turbulent people, he 
said, ‘‘ Then the only way to insure people not being able to 
make use of my name for the future is to dispatch me (truci- 
darmi), and the sooner the better. This is the only effectual 
remedy.” With respect to what Las Cases had done, he said 
that Las Cases, though he was a man of talent, was notwith- 
standing a coglione in some things—for example, in showing 
the letters as he had done, and trusting a slave. But he said 
it was a piece of coglioneria to give written orders that no 
stranger should speak to any of his suite, though he had a pass 
entitling him to speak to him, and then to give a verbal mess- 
age purporting the contrary. Besides, he said, he would not 
consent to allow you to permit people to speak to his suite or 
not according to your pleasure. He then spoke about accom- 
modating matters nearly in the same strain as before, and 
continued, ‘‘ But I do not believe that he really desires it. I 
believe it is all ‘ per gettare la polvere negli occhi,’ or else he 
has received some letters from England. I think, however, it 
is ‘per gettare la polvere negli occhi, per coglionare queste 
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giudice ;’ that he, being a mnan of some consequence, might, 
when he got to England, say that it is all my fault that I 
do not see whoever I like ; and that I am treated with all 
the kindness possible. It was with a similar intention, ‘per 
gettare la polvere,’ that he persuaded Lady Lowe to come up 
here the other day and call upon Madame Bertrand—‘ per 
coglionare la gente,’ and make them believe that we were on 
the best terms. Not that I believe,’’ continued he, ‘‘ that he 
made his wife acquainted with his designs, but the time was 
chosen badly while Las Cases was in prison—for every one 
gives her a good character. He has all the ‘scaltrezza 
Siciliana.’” After musing for a while he said, ‘‘ What a 
coglione I was to trust myself to the English generosity, to 
experience such barbarous and illiberal treatment, instead of 
doing so to the Emperor of Russia or to my father-in-law ! 
With either of them I would have been treated with the great- 
est liberality and generosity. ‘‘ I was,” continued he, ‘“‘twice 
master of Vienna with my armies, and not an inhabitant in 
it lost the value of that”’ (snapping his fingers), ‘‘or received 
the least injury or insult. They were most grateful to me for 
it. The Emperor of Austria, who is a religious man, though 
he is an ‘imbecile,’ would have taken a pride in treating me 
like his son.” He then added that it was pride which pre- 
vented him from giving himself up to people whom he had 
conquered so often. This last part, however, he said rather 
indistinctly. He then said that he would think of some 
propositions to make, which, said he, ‘‘ You can make in your 
own name, but you must not tell him that they came from 
me, as he will oblige you to swear to them again I suppose. 
I will think about them. A man before doing any thing of 
consequence ought to digest his dinner and sleep a night upon 
it, and then, if he is of the same opinion the following day, 
it is the real determination of his mind; if not, it is only a 
caprice or whim.” The next day I asked him about the 
above-named propositions. He replied that he had thought 
of it since, and believed that it would be better not; ‘ as,” 
said he, ‘if he has received any orders from England to 
lessen the restrictions and ameliorate things, he will do it 
without any proposition of mine, for he is a man who will do 
any thing to pay his court to the Minister ; and if he desired 
him to use me well he would be all kindness and goodness, 
for he is not a coglione ; and if not, he will do nothing ; and 
therefore it would only be subjecting myself to a refusal from 
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a man who delights in doing evil.” I saw, however, that 
several propositions had been made out and were lying on the 
table, and, from a glance I had at them, saw several of a 
similar nature to what he had verbally mentioned to me be- 
fore. On the 14th, the day after this last conversation, at 
about twelve o’clock in the day, he sent for me. Before I 
went in, St. Denis (one of his valets-de-chambre) told me that 
he (General Bonaparte) had been very unwell all the night ; 
that he had been up the greatest part of it, extremely agitat- 
ed, and repeatedly calling for eau de Cologne or vinaigre de 
quatre voleurs to smel] to; that he had been very unquiet, 
and walked about the room, “ battant des mains et parais- 
sant un peu égaré;” that he had never seen him so before in 
all his life. When I went in, he was in bed, the room very 
close, every possible hole through which the air could enter 
carefully closed, and thick curtains drawn. He said that he 
had had a severe nervous attack during the night, which had 
kept him continually agitated and restless; that he had 
had severe headache and involuntary agitations; that he had 
been once a few moments without sense, and that he verily 
thought and hoped he would have died before morning— 
that a second attack of it would have occurred, which would 
have carried him off. ‘I thought,” continued he, “that I 
was about to get an apoplectic fit, as I felt giddiness and 
heaviness in my head, and a sensation as if it was overloaded 
with blood, and a desire to be in an upright posture. I felt* 
a heat in my head, and called to those ‘imbéciles’ of serv- 
ants to pour some cold water over it, which they could not 
comprehend, and would not do it for some time. The water 
felt quite warm also, though it was really very cold.” I took 
an opportunity (after recommending him something) to dwell 
upon, in the most forcible manner I was master of, the abso- 
lute necessity of his taking exercise (as he had not been out 
of the house, even in the garden, for above four weeks, and 
very seldom even out of his room), and endeavored strongly 
to convince him of the certainty of his being shortly seized 
with some alarming complaint. He replied, “So much the 
better ; it will sooner be over, and I will be no more torment- 
ed. ‘Tanto meglio; piu presto si finira, e non mi si tormen- 
tera piu.’”” When I spoke about taking exercise on horse- 
back he allowed that nothing could be so beneficial to him, 
but added, that if he did so he would live too lone—‘‘ Ma si 
viverebbe troppo lingo ;’” which he did not wish should be 
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the case; that all he looked for was a release from this 
world. He spoke afterward about funeral rites, and said 
that he wished when he died that his body should be burnt, 
according to the Roman customs ; that he thought it was the 
best way, because the body did not produce any inconvenience 
afterward ; and, as to the resurrection, he said, that must be 
accomplished by a miracle, and that it would be just as easy 
for the Being who had it in his power to perform such a 
miracle as bringing the bodies together to unite and form 
anew the ashes. He added that at Wagram he had caused 
the bodies of the slain to be burned. He dwelt particularly 
upon his desire that his corpse should be disposed of in this 
manner after his demise. He said that he had directed Ber- 
trand to show to Sir Thomas Strange when he came, that part 
of his restrictions which prohibited persons visiting him mak- 
ing use of the pass which permitted them to communicate 
with him to hold converse with his suite, or any of them, 
unless so specified upon the pass. This, however, was not 
done, as Count Bertrand did not appear, and no steps respect- 
ing it were taken by Madame Bertrand. Since the night of 
the 14th he has not experienced a similar nervous attack. 
He was, however, all last night without sleep, and did not 
arise until 2 p.m., at which time I saw him, and found him 
tolerably well. I have the honor, &c. 
Barry E. O'Meara. 


No. 55. 
A Str Hupson Lowe. 
BatcomsBe Corracs, au secret, en vue de Lonawoop, 19 Dec., 1816. 


Monsieur LE GouverNEUR—Dans les différentes rencon- 
tres qu’ont amenées entre nous les circonstances de ma déten- 
tion personnelle, il est échangé, en passant, quelques reflexions 
sur Longwood, qui me sont revenues souvent 4 l’esprit. Vous 
avez répété souvent que nous y étions dans Verreur, et que 
nous nous efforcertons dy demeurer. Jai eu beau vous ré- 
pondre que c’était précisément l observation que nous faisions 
nous-mémes chaque jour vis-a-vis de vous, vous y étes revenu 
toujours avec l’air de la plus intime persuasion. Une autre 
fois vous m’avez dit, ‘‘que nous eussions di vous adresser 
nos griefs; que vous les eussiez envoyés & vos ministres, et 
livrés volontiers vous-méme a la publication, ce qui vous ett 
été personnel.” Je vous ai observé que mes lettres, qui vous 
passaient par les mains, remplissaient assez bien cette inten- 
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tion ; que celle au Prince Lucien méme, qui, dans cet instant, 
faisait l’objet de ma réclusion, vous avait été destinée de la 
sorte, et que vous me les aviez néanmoins interdites. Mazs 
cétait & cause des reflexions, m’avez vous dit. Nos peines 
étant principalement morales, ne doivent-elles pas entrainer, 
de nécessité, principalement des reflexions ? 

Ces objets, et plusieurs autres de méme nature, pour étre 
bien compris, eussent demandé plus de développement ; ils 
eussent exigé entre nous une conversation réguliere et tran- 
quille ; or, vous n’y donniez pas lieu, et je ne le cherchais pas. 
Toutefois il m’en est resté, ainsi par d’autres circonstances 
accessoires, que vous ne vous doutiez pas de votre position 
avec Longwood, ou que vous ne compreniez pas et ne soup- 
gonniez méme pas une partie de vos torts envers nous; ce 
qui, sans les détruire a mes yeux, en ferait disparaitre du 
moins la portion la plus odieuse, la mauvaise intention. 

J’ai imaginé dés-lors de consacrer l’oisiveté de ma réclusion 
a vous les faire connaitre. Ma situation et le moment sont 
des plus favorables. J’écrirai dans le calme, et sans passion. 
Je n’aurai pas le fiel que j’aurais eu sans doute a Longwood, 
avant de vous voir ici. De plus, ceci ne sera que mon opinion 
personnelle ; mes rapports seront purement particuliers ; ils 
seront dictés par armour de la vérité, et, le dirai-je (voyez si 
je puis étre juste), par une espéce d’intérét, a4 présent, pour 
vous-méme ; car la contrainte peu agréable que vous exercez 
sur moi en ce moment ne m’empéche pas de discerner les 
égards dont vous l’avez entourée. Surtout lsez avec calme, 
Monsieur ; songez que ceci sont nos griefs, ce que j’appelle 
vos torts, vrais on apparens, et que je les écris ici en toute 
franchise, comme dans mon journal, et comme si vous ne 
deviez pas les lire. 

S’il m’arrive de me tromper dans quelques détails, je vous 
prie d’observer que vous m’avez privé de tous mes papiers ; 
que je suis loin des piéces officielles; que je n’écris que de 
mémoire ; et que je suis prét a rétracter toute erreur maté- 
rielle que vous me feriez apercevoir. 

Je vais prendre des choses dés leur origine. 

En un clin d’eil un grand Souverain, au faite de la puis- 
sance, trahi par la fortune et les hommes, avait perdu un tréne, 
sa liberté, et se trouvait jeté sur un roc aflreux au milieu 
de Pocéan; et tous ces événemens s’étaient accumulés avec 
tant de rapidité, que tout s’était accompli, mais que rien 
navait était déterminé. Nous attendions done a Sainte Hé- 
léne avec anxiété la fixation de nos destinées: mais nous 
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Vattendions du moins avec la consolation de 'excés du mal- 
heur; bien surs, nous semblait il, qwil fat impossible que 
notre situation s’empirat. 

‘1 Europe,” disions nous, ‘‘ a les yeux sur notre rocher ; les 
peuples vont juger de la conduite des rois. Sans doute que les 
égards, les soins vont étre prodigués, du moins en expiation de 
ce qu ils appellent la nécessité de Ja politique. La législature, 
Vopinion publique en Angleterre, l’ont fait entendre ainsi, et 
les ministres Anglais, dépositaires et responsables de la gloire 
de leur nation, ne sauraient ici substituer des haines person- 
nelles, s’ils en avaient, a la moralité, au sentiment public. 

(1) Un homme arrive pour commander ici” (on vous dé- 
signait, Monsieur) “ qui tient un rang distingué dans ]’armée. 
Son mérite personnel a fait,” dit-on, ‘‘sa fortune: ila passé,” 
nous dit-on, “sa vie en mission diplomatique aux quartiers 
eénéraux des rois du Continent. Dés-lors, il a da se familiari- 
ser auprés d’eux avec le nom, le rang, la puissance, les titres 
de ?Empereur Napoléon sur le Continent 

“ J] connaitra tous ses rapports publies et secrets avec ces 
souverains, qui lui donnérent long-temps le titre de frére, et 
ont été ses amis, ses alliés, ou demeurent ses proches. 

J] saura qu’a Chatillon il n’a tenu qu’a | Empereur Napo- 


Sir Hupson Lown’s Novzs. 

(1) Count Las Cases supposes in me the same sentiments 
and opinions as himself, makes of me a creature of his own 
imagination, and then becomes angry I do not realize all its 
features. I came to St. Helena neither to insult General 
Bonaparte nor to flatter him; to perform a certain duty in 
respect to him, blending it -with the regards due to a person 
fallen from a very high station into adversity, but not to be 
drawn aside from the performance of any part of that duty by 
giving into pretensions arising from the past, or into the con- 
sideration that [his] misfortunes where wholly unmerited or 
not of his own creating. This mode of acting was that which 
least suited General Bonaparte and his adherents. It gave 
no handle for accusing me of acting on the ground of illiberal 
prejudice, and left nothing to hope from an opposite feeling. 
Hence the trivial accusations that follow, shadowing out an 
offense from every act the most indifferent or inevitable, and 
building the most calumniating reflections upon it. To look 
upon him and them without a marked interest of some kind 
was an offense not to be forgiven. 
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léon de regner en France du consentement de | Angleterre, sa 
propre nation ; que plus tard il n’eut encore tenu qu’a lui de 
se réserver d’autres contrées. Cet homme,” disions nous, ‘“ du 
sein du nuage diplomatique aura pris des idées justes des per- 
sonnes et des choses; il se rit sans doute lui-méme, a, présent 
que le fruit en est recueilli, de cet amas de calomnies et de 
libelles que la crainte et la politique avait créé pour le vul- 
gaire. Aprés de telles circonstances il n’accepterait pas une 
mission qui ne serait pas en harmonie avec tout cela, et dont 
le résultat doit étre d’améliorer notre condition présente. Sa 
venue seule est donc d’un augure suffisamment favorable pour 
ses instructions. ‘Ne m’avez-vous pas dit qu’il était a Cham- 
paubert, a Montmirail?’ nous disait un jour |’Empereur. 
‘ Nous aurions donc échangé des boulets ensemble ; c’est tou- 
jours &@ mes yeux une belle relation.’”” Telles étaient les 
dispositions dans lesquelles était attendu Sir Hudson Lowe. 

Vous arrivez, Monsieur, et votre premiere visite a Longwood 
est 2 une heure indue du matin, a une heure ou |’ Empereur 
n’avait jamais regu, sans qu’un de vos aides-de-camp soit 
venu lui demander Vinstant qui pouvait lui étre agréable ; 
formalité que vous n’eussiez certainement pas négligé vis-a-vis 
de vos Ministres, ou méme vis-a-vis d’un de vos simples supé- 
rieurs en Angleterre ou sur le Continent; et pourtant a qui 
vous adressiez vous? Vous ne ftites pas regu: ce premier 
pas n’était pas heureux, vous en conviendrez; mais telles 
étaient nos préventions en votre faveur, que nous nous plimes 
a imaginer que, fraichement débarqué dans Vile, on abusait 
malignement de cette circonstance pour vous faire débuter par 
une injure. (2) 


Sir Hupson Lowe’s Norss. 


(2) My first duty on landing, after seeing Sir George Cock- 
burn, was, I conceived, to present myself to General Bona- 
parte. I inquired what was the hour when he generally ‘e- 
ceived persons, and was told at or before nzme in the morning, 
or after fowr in the forenoon. I desired Captain Poppleton 
of the 53d regiment, then attending at Longwood, to acquaint 
some officer of General Bonaparte’s suite, in order to its being 
made known to him, that I would call at Longwood at nine 
the next morning, being the earliest moment possible after 
my arrival. He would not receive me. Sir George Cockburn 
and Captain Poppleton both asserted, however, the hour was 
one at which he was most generally visible. I found after- 
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Peu de jours aprés, fesant le tour de l’établissement, vous 
vantiez a un ou deux de nous la beauté de ce lieu, qui ne 
peut étre pour nous qu'un séjour de désolation. On vous ob- 
serva qu'il n’y avait point d’ombre, et que c’était une grande 
privation pour l’Empereur. “On plantera des arbres,” ré- 
pondites vous; mot affreux, qui nous pénétra jusqu’au fond 
du ceur, mais ‘dont j je crois bien @ présent que vous ne soup- 
gonnates pas alors toute la barbarie. Vous apportates avec 
vous obligation pour nous de faire des déclarations, comme 
quoi netre séjour a St. Héléne était volontaire, et que nous 
nous soumettions de plein gré a toutes les restrictions qu’on 
pouvait nous imposer. I] fut alors sourdement circulé autour 
de nous, je ne sais par qui ni dans quel motif, que nous allions 
signer la notre exil pour la vie. Cependant vous dtites voir 
avec quelle alacrité tous, depuis le 1° officier jusqu’au dernier 
domestique, s'empresserent d’y satisfaire. Vous revintes quel- 
ques jours aprés avec la signature des domestiques. Vous 
aviez besoin, disiez-vous, de les rassembler de leur parler, et 
vous en demandiez l’agrément de |’ Empereur. Je vous répon- 
dis que vous aviez la force, qu'il était en votre pouvoir de le 
faire, mais qu'il vous était inutile de faire une prévenance qui 
ne serait qu'un outrage. Nous étions dans Vhabitude de re- 
garder l’entourage de l’Hmpereur comme un sanctuaire sacré. 
Si vos Ministres avaient accordé 12 domestiques, qu’on ne 
leur demandait pas, c’était la sans doute la maison privée 
quils avaient prétendu lui faire. LEtait-il séant de venir s’y 
méler, mettre (pour ainsi dire) le doigt entre l’Empereur et 
son valet-de-chambre? la grande mission du Gouverneur de 
Ste. Héléene, pouvait-elle avoir d’autre régle que de veiller 
Venceinte extérieure de Longwood et de respecter scrupuleuse- 
ment Vasyle, les meurs de dedans? Devait-il pénétrer dans 
un intérieur de familie? Cependant vous vites ces domes- 
tiques pour vérifier leur détermination, sans songer a tout ce 


Sir Hupson Lowe’s Notes. 
ward a formal previous visit was expected to Count Bertrand, 
in order to be presented by him in form as ‘“‘ Grand Maréchal 
du Palais.’ Of this I knew nothing at the time, and if I 
had known it, should have been careful not to admit the ¢2tle 
on which Count Bertrand’s introduction was to take place. 
Count Las Cases, it is to be observed, vindicates me, in a 
certain degree, from any design of giving offense, but it is at 


the expense of Sir George Cockburn. 
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que cette mesure solemnelle avait d’éminemment injurieux 
pour nous. Si vos lois demandaient cette garantie, vous aviez 
tant de moyens indirects de vous procurer la certitude que 
vous cherchiez. Nous ne vimes done la que le projet arrété 
de nous charger d’humiliation et d’outrages. Nous nous 
dimes qu’on ne nous avait envoyé d’Angleterre qu’un geolier. 
Nos curs se resserrérent, nos espérances s’évanouirent, et la 
bréche fut décidée. (3) De votre coté vous ne nous montrates 
plus qu’une figure hostile et sinistre. Nous n’échangeames 
que des paroles peu agréables. 

Vous répétiez, nous disait-on, et vous nous dites a nous- 
mémes, gue nous nous abusions étrangement sur notre situa- 
tion. (4) “Que prétend-il par la?” nous disions-nous ; 


Sir Hupson Lower’s Nortzs. 

(3) The upper domestics and servants were assembled in 
pursuance of a previows communication made to Count Ber- 
trand, that their declarations would be received in this man- 
ner. Count Bertrand thought proper to adopt a different 
plan, and to send me their declarations without my seewmg 
the persons; but this was no reason for my yielding to it. It 
was necessary I should personally see and know the different 
French persons General Bonaparte had brought out with 
him. No questions were asked of them, but their names 
simply called over according to the declaration. The rest of 
this passage, ‘“‘ sanctuatre sacré,” “asyle,’ ‘‘meurs,” &c., is 
too lofty for comment, further than to observe that Count 
Las Cases was the medium of communication when he says 
the ‘‘ bréeche fut décidée.” 

(4) Certainly; greatly indeed did they misunderstand their 
situation—under the word mows identifying themselves with 
General Bonaparte, and arrogating the most insufferable pre- 
tensions upon it. Of all the persons near General Bonaparte, 
I was the most disposed, on my first arrival, to show attention 
toward Count Las Cases, considering him purely as a literary 
character. The following trait may explain how much. I 
accosted him in a very respectful manner and feeling, soon 
after my arrival, with saying I had long known the Adlas, 
said to be published by him, and was much struck with the 
freedom and openness with which he had expressed his sen- 
timents at a time when the Press was supposed to labor under 
particular restraints in France. He started back from this 
compliment, and said he did not recollect the particular pas- 
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“comment pouvons-nous nous abuser? Nous étions aux 
Tuileries, nous donnions des ordres ; nous sommes sur un roc, 
et nous portons des chaines. Voir, parler ainsi, est-ce s abuser ? 
serait-ce notre indépendance, l’aisance de nos maniéres, dont 
il s’étonnerait ? nous voudrait-il obséquieux? nous trouverait- 
il de la fierté? et pourquoi ne nous serait-elle pas naturelle ? 
qui aurait-il de plus simple qu’elle s’accrtit encore par |’ad- 
versité? Ne serait-ce pas bien plutét lui qui s’abuserait et 
méconnaitrait sa situation? Ignorait-il que c’est au pouvoir 
que sied la condescendance, qu’elle le reléve et Vhonore? Ne 
serait-il pas qu’ici la gloire n’est pas de nous soumettre, mais 
plutot de nous satisfaire? qu’il va se priver d’une belle page 
dans histoire? que, s’il était permis de montrer de l’humeur 
et de la colére, ce ne devrait étre qu’a des victimes justement 
ulcérées ? se croirait-i1 au milieu d’objets, de circonstances 
ordinaires? L’Empereur Napoléon n’est déchu que de son 
tréne. Un revers le lui a ravi, la fortune l’y eut fixé; il n’a 
perdu que des biens, tous ses caractéres augustes lui demeur- 
ent ; il n’est pas moins l’élu d’un grand peuple, consacré par 
la religion, sanctionné par la victoire, reconnu par tous les 
souverains. I] en a créé. Ses actions demeurent des mer- 
veilles, ses monuments couvrent la terre, son nom remplit le 
monde. Ses institutions, ses idées recueillies, imitées, brillent 
parmi ses ennemis ; il n’a perdu que son trone. Toutes ces 
choses lui demeurent et commandent les respects des hommes. 
Non, le Gouverneur se trompe. Nous ne nous abusons pas.” 

Les choses en étaient la quand il vous arriva une person- 


Str Hupson Lown’s Norzs. 
sages | might allude to. I repeated the following one. In 
opening an historical view of the 19th century the author 
says—‘ Plus nous approchons de nos jours, moins il devient 
nécessaire d’en parler, car le tableau se trouve devant les 
yeux de tout le monde, et d’ailleurs 2/ est dangerewx a pro- 
noncer devant celut qui a le drovt de contredire.” He said 
he recollected no such passage, and that I must have a wrong 
edition of his work. 1 had the original one as composed by 
him when an emegrant in England, but not published until 
he returned to France. He then said it had a different mean- 
ing to what I supposed ; but this he did not explain. Whether 
this furnished any motive or not I know not, but I had little 
opportunity of communication with General Bonaparte or him 


afterward. 
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nage de distinction. Vous l’accueillites 4 Plantation House, 
et, pour lui étre agréable et_ satisfaire sa curiosité sans doute, 
vous écrivites a Longwood pour inviter le Général Bonaparte 
a venir recontrer votre héote a diner. Mais y pensdtes-vous 
bien? Crites-vous bien lacceptation possible? et dans quel 
embarras ne vous eut-elle pas mis! Eussiez-vous adressé a 
votre convive le titre de Général, qui par les circonstances lui 
est devenu une insulte? Ou eussiez-vous placé? Comment 
l’eussiez-vous traité—en Général de division, en Général en 
chef? Monsieur, chaque combinaison, chaque parole, chaque 
pas, est un outrage; et a qui les adressiez-vous? a lame la 
plus fiere, peut-étre, qui soit dans univers. Je dois vous le 
dire, en lui traduisant ce billet je palis de surprise et d’indig- 
nation. (5) Lui, calme, impassible, me le fit rendre au Grand 
Maréchal, qui demanda quelle réponse? Aucune, se contenta- 
t-il de répondre froidement. Mais, grand Dieu! que devait-il 
se passer dans ce ceur! que n’éprouvames nous pas nous- 
mémes! que n’eussiez vous pas éprouvé? En lisant ceci, 
vous regretterez cette circonstance, et ne la répéteriez pas 
sans doute aujourd’hui. 

Presqu’aussitot commencérent les griefs individuels. Un 
étranger était venu nous voir a Longwood, car alors nous 
n’étions point encore sous la machine pneumatique ou lon 
doit infalliblement expirer bientdt dans cette horrible demeure. 
Cet homme, qui allait en Angleterre, et devait, disait-il, re- 
passer ici sous cing ou six mois, insista beaucoup pour me 
rendre quelque service a Londres. On manque ici de toute 


Str Hupson Lown’s Norss. 

(5) On the Countess of Loudon’s arrival with her family 
at St. Helena she took up her residence at Plantation House. 
I was at that time on tolerable grounds with General Bona- 
parte, and, as the Countess of Loudon was desirous to. see 
him, addressed a note to Count Bertrand, acquainting him 
of her Ladyship’s arrival, and that I should, with Lady Lowe, 
feel much honored if General Bonaparte would meet the 
Countess of Loudon at dinner. This, as it is perceived, was 
taken as the highest possible insult to him. I regret having 
made the invitation, but it is on other grounds to what Count 
Las Cases supposes. It is to be observed, Count Las Cases 
was here again the medium of communication, “ palissant de 
surprise et d indignation,’ when he translated my note to 
Count Bertrand, which was rather to dine in company with 
the Countess of Loudon than with me. 
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ressource quelconque, vous le savez. Je lui donnai une mon- 
tre, ne pouvant la faire raccommoder ici, et lui fis remettre 
par mon valet-de-chambre un vieux soulier pour modele. (6) 
Si je descends ici, Monsieur, a d’aussi bas détails, les circon- 
stances me limposent et me justifient. Quelques jours apres 
cet homme me renvoya ces objets en s’excusant par la lettre 
la plus polie. Le Gouverneur lui avait défendu de s’en 
charger, disait-il, a moins qu’ils ne passassent par ses mains 
et que je lui adressasse directement ma demande. [I] réitera 
plusieurs fois son avis et ses offres, parcequ’il n’eut jamais de 
réponse de moi, et je m’avais gardé. Je me fusse désormais 
passé de montre toute ma vie, et j’aurais marché plutot pieds 
nuds. J’avais senti linjure, et je la dévorais en silence. 
Qu’y a-t-il de mieux a faire quand on ne peut se faire la 
réparer? d’ailleurs, pouvais-je bien envoyer mon vieux soulier 
a un Général, 4 un Gouverneur? Ce n’eut été qu’exécuter 
a la rigueur, il est vrai, la lettre de ses réglemens, mais ne 
devais-je pas me respecter moi-méme? J’en conclus done que 
c était une intention d’injure directe et personnelle. Ne l’eus- 
slez-vous pas cru vous-méme? je vous ledemande. Autrement, 
me disais-je, Sir Hudson Lowe m’eut fait l’honneur d’entrer 
chez moi quand il vient ici. Il m’eut dit qu’il avait su par 
hasard que j’avais irréguliérement remis a quelqu’un des ob- 
jets pour Europe. Quw’il s’était empressé pour m’étre agré- 


Str Hupson Lowe’s Nores. 

(6) This person received a letter also from Count Las 
Cases; it was the first attempt made after my arrival at 
indirect communication, and was checked ; the person who 
had received the letter and articles having been simply de- 
sired to acquaint Count Las Cases of what he already full 
well knew—that he would take charge of no communications 
without my approval. Count Las Cases, in the whole of this 
relation, shows his irritated self-love, and his disposition to 
suppose me acting from personal motives toward him. My 
only real offense was an indifference resulting from his own 
demeanor. The pretension manifested by Count Las Cases 
that I was to go with all humility myself and make known 
this rule, of which he was already fully informed, after the 
indignant airs he confesses in so many previous passages to 
have given himself, is too absurd to ment comment. It ap- 
pears more likely Count Las Cases treasured up this anecdote 
for a time when he might repeat it with most effect. See 
his remark at the conclusion of the paragraph. 
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able de légitimer leur passage. Qwu’il m/’indiquait pour l’a- 
venir la voie réguliére, et que je lui ferais plaisir de la suivre. 
Quelques eussent été mes dispositions antérieures, j’eus été 
sensible 4 un tel procédé—j’en eusse été touché. I] m’eut du 
moins fort embarrassé, et je ne .crois pas que Sir Hudson Lowe 
eut eu jamais a se plaindre de moi sur cet objet. Mais il 
devait en étre autrement. Du reste, comme je suis ennemi 
des tracasseries et des querelles, que ceci m’était personnel, 
jen fis longtems mystére. Une circonstance accidentelle le 
fit connaitre, et ne contribua pas peu a accroitre nos peines 
et nos chagrins a Longwood. 

Un de nous avait pris un domestique depuis quelques jours. 
Vous le rencontrates a la porte de la maison. Vous le fites 

arréter vous-méme prés d’un seuil que jusque la nous avions 
di croire sacré. Heureusement l’Empereur se promenait au 
loin, car c’eut pu s’exécuter sous ses yeux. “II a flétri le 
court espace ou je me proméne,’’ dit-il, en parlant de vous 
lorsqwil sut la chose. ‘‘Il ignore, peut-étre, nos meurs. I] 
ne sait pas que tout l’or des Amériques, des monceaux des 
diamants ne saurait compenser de telles injures.” Vous avez 
assuré plus tard que vous ignoriez que cet homme fut a lun 
de nous. Mais cette ignorance, votre précipitation, l’acte lui- 
méme qui n’en demeure pas moins, n’attestent-ils pas assez 
le manque d’égards qui dut nous blesser si vivement ? (7) 

La Comtesse Bertrand écrit un billet ala ville. Vous vous 
en emparez, et le lui renvoyez, en Vaccusant d infraction, et 
nous rappellant a cet objet qu’a l’avenir, et comme cela 
s était toujours pratiqué, disiez-vous, nous devions nous abstenir 
de communiquer par écrit avec qui que ce fit dans I’ile autre- 
ment que par votre intermédiaire, et en vous envoyant nos 


Sir Hupson Lown’s Norns. 

7) This man, who was a native of Persia, and had been 
a servant of Colonel Skelton, had obtained admission to Long- 
wood by a pass fromm Count Bertrand. I saw him there, and 
directed my orderly dragoon to send him away. I had no 
knowledge whatever at the time of his having been engaged 
as a servant; and, at all events, the officers at Longwood 
knew perfectly well they had no authority whatever to engage 
any servants without my permission. General Bonaparte 
once, speaking himself to me of this and other matters, said, 
‘“‘C’est une aflaire finie ;’ but Count Las Cases would then 
want arguments to justify his own malicious repetitions and 
comments 
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billets ouverts. (8) Nous etimes beau nous récrier qu’il n’en 
avait jamais été ainsi, invoquer le témoignage de vos pro- 
pres agents, qui en demeuraient d’accord ; ajouter qu'il était 
bien en votre pouvoir de l’établir de la sorte, mais qu’il ne 
fallait pas dire, du moins, que vous ne changiez rien aux 
réglements de votre prédécesseur. Yous n’en persistdtes pas 
moins, et nous n’etiimes d’autre consolation que de rire du 
ridicule par lequel nous pouvions aller voir des gens, et causer 
avec eux, auxquels i] ne nous était pas permis d’écrire. Toute- 
fois nous ne pouvions voir, et nous ne vimes en eflet, dans 
cette inconséquence que |’évident désir de nous tourmenter et 
de nous faire sentir indélicatement le poids de l’autorité. 
Jusque la on était entré a Longwood avec des passes du 
Grand Maréchal. (9) C’était une condescendance de pure 
courtoisie, celui qui avait l’autorité et la police de Vile pouv- 
ant a son gré et sans bruit interdire tout accés auprés du Grand 
Maréchal et annuler ainsi son apparente prérogative. Vous 
Ja supprimates, Monsieur, et donndtes néanmoins de votre chef 
des permissions de venir 4 Longwood, vous réservant ainsi 
dans nos idées, d’une maniére choquante, le moyen de montrer 
a votre gré votre illustre captif comme une curiosité ; 11 vous 
fut écrit a ce sujet que, si vous ne rétablissiez les choses telles 
qu’elles étaient, l’Empereur se résolvait a ne plus voir per- 
sonne, et l’on vous pria surtout de lui épargner limportunité 
de ceux qui ne viendraient que de votre chef. Quelle fut 
votre réponse ? que vous étiez désolé d’apprendre que le Gén- 
éral Bonaparte (9*) avait 6té importuné d’aucune visite, que 


Sir Hupson Lowsz’s Norzs. 

8) This was a note sent to the French Commissioner to 
call at Count Bertrand’s, while General Bonaparte at the same 
time refused to see him. Had the French Commissioner gone, 
it was so arranged that Count Las Cases was to have gone 
to Count Bertrand’s to meet him. This first attempt at se- 
cret communications with the Commissioners was thus checked 
in the outset. 

(9) Lhad never acknowledged any such person as the Grand 
Maréchal. 1 suppressed the authority which had been given 
to him under certain restrictions in the first instance, and 
which had led to great abuses of granting passes in his own 
person; but I never gave any pass direct to visit General 
Bonaparte, addressing every person in the first instance to 
Count Bertrand, leaving it to him to arrange for their reception. 

(92) What would Count Las Cases have me call him? 


Vou. I.—P 
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vous alliez prendre les plus promptes mesures pour que cet 
inconvénient ne se renouvellat pas, et vous nous mites de cet 
instant & peu prés au secret. Nous fiimes révoltés de votre 
mesure, et surtout de votre ironie. Elle nous parut barbare, 
et nous transporta d@’indignation.. Mais ce ne devait pas 
encore étre 1A tout. Vos agents, ou je ne sais qui, dont le 
zele dépassa sans doute vos intentions, firent circuler partout 
que l’Empereur ne voulait plus voir personne, qu’il se plaig- 
nait d’avoir été importuné par plusieurs. Ce bruit fut général 
au camp, a la ville, partout. Pour ma part, j’az détrompé 
& mot seul trois ou quatre personnes, (10) imbues de cette 
croyance, et vous étes surpris, offensé de certaines défiances, 
de certains doutes entretenus sur vous 2 Longwood. Mais 
vous, Monsieur, qui m’avez répété que vous aimiez surtout a 
juger sur ’examen des deux cétés, passez un moment du 
notre, Jugez ces faits, et prononcez. 

Alors notre horizon prit une teinte beaucoup plus sombre. 
Nous perdimes du terrein chaque jour; la terreur apparut 
autour de nous; on s’éloigna sensiblement du leu frappé de 
malédiction. Quand nous voultimes aller a la ville, nous le 
trouvames moins facile. L/officier d’escorte, qui jusque la 
semblait n’avoir ew d’autre objet que de s’assurer que nous 
nous y rendions, eut ordre de suivre nos pas, de demeurer a 
nos ‘conversations. (11) Nous marchdmes 4 grands pas vers 


Sir Hupson Lowr’s Novus. 
This letter was so little ironical, that I have recently again 
referred to it as the precise rule by which I shall regulate 
my conduct with respect to visits. 

(10) Here we have a fresh example of Count Las Cases’ 
meddling interference ; he supposes rumors without any spe- 
cies of foundation whatever for them, and then sets at work 
to undeceive people regarding them. General Bonaparte 
spoke to the orderly officer of these rumors, and wanted him 
to be the bearer of a message to the officers of his regiment 
contradicting them, evidently now Count Las Cases’ sugges- 
tion. 

(11) Count Las Cases’ own conduct, as avowed by him in 
many instances, rendered such a regulation highly necessary. 
As he worked in the dark, it was difficult for me to be always 
on my guard against him; but had I known so much as the 
present paper communicates to me, he should not have been 
permitted to communicate with any individual whatever: out 
of the family in which he lived, except in the presence of a 
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une compléte et littérale réclusion. Cependant vos notes 
étaient loin de porter ce témoignage. Elles nous semblaient 
trés habilement rédigées. Il en fut une surtout qui nous 
frappa singuliérement. Ma mémoire ne saurait me la rap- 
peller; elle était relative a quelques mauvais traitements 
pour l'Empereur, et ne respirait que les plus respectueux 
égards ; ce contraste attira l’attention de celui, qu’on est si 
loi de connaitre, dont les paroles sont promptes peut-étre, 
mais dont la condamnation est toujours lente, et le jugement 
est exquis. (12) Il avait flotté long-temps encore, aprés que 
de notre cété nous avions déja depuis long-temps tranché sé- 
verement. ‘L’homme est incompréhensible,” avait-il dit 
souvent; ‘il est difficile a juger; il peut méme faire une 
mauvaise action et n’étre pas méchant;” mais cette fois il 
dit, ‘“‘ Agir mal et écrire bien, frapper d’une main et se blan- 
chir de autre; ah! c’est habile et profond:” et il lanca 
la parole fatale, ‘* Siz Hudson Lowe est wn méchant homme.” 
Si vous aviez été au milieu de nous, entouré de nos cir- 
constances, vous auriez infailliblement dit, pensé la méme 
chose. (13) 


Sir Hupson Lown’s Notes. 
British officer. He could not thus so readily have undeceived 
unsuspecting persons of the mischief-making rumours he him- 
self imagined or created. 

(12) Ll avait flotté long-tenvps encore, apres que de notre 
coté nous avions déja depurs long-temps tranché sévérement. 
This speaks volumes of the mischief created by Count Las 
Cases and other persons round General Bonaparte. 

(13) The letter which drew forth this observation, so ma- 
lignantly repeated by Count Las Cases, and serving as a speci- 
men of his style and coraments in various parts of his Journal, 
was one I addressed to Count Montholon, dated 6th July. 
I wish particularly to-refer to it as exhibiting the real prin- 
ciples on which I was desirous to regulate my conduct toward 
General Bonaparte. It is thus every attempt to give satis- 
faction was tortured into an insulting or ironical meaning, 
and the rudest repulses received on it. Let any person sup- 
pose himself in the situation | was in, and ask how he would 
have either written or acted. It is probable General Bona- 
parte never uttered the precise words used by Count Las 
Cases, or has since forgotten them, for he has recently contra- 
dicted, in a most pointed manner, some expressions Count 
Las Cases, repeated of him. Count Las Cases speaking to a 
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Nous abordons un point délicat, celui des dépenses; un 
jour il nous fut signifié que de vingt et quelques mille livres 
sterling employés pour nous, des ordres supérieurs vous forcaient 
de descendre a huit mille; que si l’Empereur voulait vous 
remettre entre les mains le surplus, les choses resteraient les 
mémes; mais qu’a ce défaut des réductions devenaient indis- 
pensables. L’Empereur n’avait pas d’argent; toute com- 
munication avec l’ Europe lui est interdite. Vous procédates 
aux réductions. Vous jugedtes vous-méme la somme de 80004. 
absolument insuffisante. Vous prites sur vous, m’avez-vous 
dit ici, de la porter jusqu’a 12,000/., et vous m’avez montré 
de l’étonnement de n’avoir obtenu aucune reconnaissance pour 
cet objet. Monsieur, indignation, et l’indignation portée au 
comble, ne laisse de place a aucun autre sentiment. Si vous 
ne recontrates et ne recueillites que cette indignation, elle ne 
s’adressait pas plus a vous qu’a vos supérieurs, qu’a la nature 
entiére; et quel autre sentiment pouvaient éprouver des 
captifs (14) qui en ce moment sentaient renouveller dans leur 
ceur et dans toute son amertume le souvenir de la bonne foi 
trahie, la terrible hospitalité du Bellérophon, qui se regard- 
aient ici par la plus inique perfidie, qui se disaient arrachés 
insidieusement a leur liberté, a leur fortune, qu’on avait 


Sir Hupson Lown’s Nores. 

person of General Bonaparte’s going so rarely out any where, 
said,—‘ C’est qu'il déteste & vorr—quw il a une horreur dha- 
bit rouge.’ This was repeated to General Bonaparte, who 
immediately answered in his strong manner, “ E una bwgza : 
I never said such a thing; I respect a brave soldier and a 
good officer, of whatever nation he may be.” General Bona- 
parte may possibly have dropped some such expression and 
forgotten it, but it accorded too much with Count Las Cases’ 
own national prejudices not to be treasured up by him. It is 
thus General Bonaparte is made the organ of every national 
and personal resentment that Count Las Cases himself feels. 

(14) Here Count Las Cases again identifies himself with 
General Bonaparte. In reading what follows, one may well 
exclaim, as General Bonaparte himself once did, ‘“‘ Du sublime 
au ridicule il n’y a qu'un pas.” At all events, I did what I 
could to diminish the inconvenience of the retrenchments 
ordered, by taking upon my own responsibility to increase the 
allowance one half; and drew upon myself as usual, and as 
confessed by Count Las Cases, nothing but abuse and re- 
proaches instead of acknowledgment. 
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chargés de chaines, et avec qui on marchandait en ce mo- 
ment leur subsistance, comme si elle eut été le résultat d’une 
faveur mendiée, d’un asyle sollicitée 2? Que devaient éprouver 
des gems avec qui on voulait discuter des objets qu’au milieu 
de leurs grands infortunes ils comptaient pour rien ; qui, les 
eut-on comblés, n’eussent encore jamais vu que ce dont on les 
privait ? que pouvaient-ils éprouver quand on venait leur sup- 
puter les trois ou quatre places qu’on disait avoir permis de 
composer la table de lEmpereur—un diner qu’on lui avait 
aceordé de donner par semaine, et autres choses semblables ? 
Ce contraste du froid calcul des bureaux avec la tempéte de 
nos passions n’aurait-il pas di vous frapper vous-méme? De 
tels détails offerts a celui qui nagueres avait gouverné le 
monde et y fesait des rois! Oroire quw’il put y descendre et 
les écouter! la plume tombe, le sang bouillonne, on ne sait 
a qui s’en prendre. ‘Oh! ceurs nobles et généreux de la 
Grande Bretagne, nation Anglaise, et vous, Prince Régent, 
qui la représentez et ambitionnez la gloire, ce n’est pas vous 
que j’accuse ; je sais que vous seriez vous-mémes des accusa- 
teurs inexorables, si ces détails vous étaient connus. Vous 
vous indigneriez qu’on put ainsi compromettre votre caractére 
—qu’au milieu de ces grands intéréts il fut question de quel- 

ae p] ~ Re > . ? _ 
ques piéces d’argent, la, ou il s’agit de Vhonneur! est-ce la 
la générosité, le faste, la grandeur, dont vous vous vantez? 
sont cela vos sentiments? était-ce votre volonté? et c’est 
ainsi qu’on traite en votre nom ce grand ennemi de vingt 
ans; qui, a l’heure de l’adversité, vous estima assez pour 
choisir son refuge précisément au milieu de vous par préfé- 
rence a des souverains dont l’un s’était dit son ami, l’autre 
était devenu son pére. Ce traitement était-il dans intention 
de votre législature, ou l’on avait mis en question si sur ce 
roc malheureux on devait le considérer en souverain ou en 
captif privé? était-il dans le langage de nos ministres mémes, 
qui avaient dit qu’a la liberté prés tout serait prodigué pour 
adoucir cette situation extraordinaire? et pourtant tels sont 
les ignominieux traitements dont on entoure celui pour lequel 
vous avez fait embarquer, dit-on, un palais et des superfluités 
splendides.” 

Qu’on s’étonne done peu si ce personnage auguste com- 
manda de lui épargner de si ignobles détails, et que, montrant 
de la main le camp du 53°, il s’écria, “‘Qu’on me laisse tran- 
quille! si j’ai faim j’irai m’asseoir parmi ces braves gens ; 
ils ne repousseront pas le plus vieux soldat de l'Europe.” 

Déja ?Emvereur, lors de notre arrivée, avait dit au sujet 
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de quelques difficultés de la sorte—‘ Si je n’avais des femmes 
avec moi, je ne voudrais que la ration d’un soldat.” 

Et quels rapports ces indignes traitements, ces nombreux 
marques d’égards, ces outrages si répétés, ont-ils avec la 
stireté, la garde d’une personne, seul objet qu’on se propose, 
et qui on a prétendu méme vouloir entourer de toute la déli- 
catesse, de toutes les indulgences possibles. 

Cependant vous opérates vos réductions comme vous vou- 
lites. On nous retira des domestiques nécessaires, on nous 
fit des retranchements sensibles, si bien que, n’ayant. réelle- 
ment plus le nécessaire, il fallut y pourvoir soi-méme. L’Em- 
pereur ordonna de vendre de son argenterie, et ce fut pour 
nous un sujet de peines et de vexations nouvelles: d’un coté 
les gens de ’Empereur pleurants de briser ce qwils regard- 
aient comme des reliques, de l’autre les difficultés suscitées 
par vous a la ville et vos plaintes de ce qu’on s était permis 
d’y envoyer ces objets sans vous en demander |’autorisation. 

Ce fut vers ce temps quil fut beaucoup question de lettres 
venues a notre adresse, et qu’on nous dit que vous aviez ren- 
voyées en Europe, sans nous en parler, parcequ’elles vous 
étaient arrivées en dehors du canal des ministres. Ce reproche 
vous a fort touché; il était mal fondé, m’avez-vous dit ici, 
jamais vous n’en avez renvoyé. Ici je vous crois, vous m’en 
donniez votre parole. Mais 4 Longwood nous ne fimes que 
rire de la tournure que vous employates, nous sommant de 
dire quand et quelles lettres vous aviez renvoyées. (15) Vous 
seul pouviez le savoir. Il est certain que vous m’en gardates 
une trente-cing jours. Un matin elle se trouva sur mon 
bureau, avec d’autres qt arrivaient fraichement. Vous m’a- 
vez dit ici quelle était demeurée a Plantation House par 
mégarde, et que vous ne voultites pas donner cette excuse de 
crainte qu’on put en douter. Je vous approuve fort, j’eusse 
agi de méme; mais moi, qui n’en savais rien, que devais-je 
penser, qu’eussiez-vous pensé vous-méme ? 


Sir Hupson Lowe’s Norts. 

(15) I was accused of stopping letters that came from the 
families of the persons at Longwood. Having invariably for- 
warded all such, without regard, in some instances, to their 
having come by the post or by the Secretary of State’s office, 
I felt indignant at meeting reproach when I expected thanks, 
and required them to prove the ground of their accusation. 


This is what the gentlemen at Longwood found so pleas- 
ant. 
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(16) Ti arriva aussi vers ce temps une circonstance qui 
peut servir a peindre bien des choses a la fois. Aprés les 
couches de Madame la Comtesse de Montholon un jeune ec- 
clésiastique Anglais, trés fervent, vient baptiser son enfant ; 
nous le retinmes a déjetiner a la table de service. La relig- 
ion ayant été l’objet de la conversation, sa figure me montra 
une étrange surprise d’entendre nos regrets de nous trouver 
sans prétres: livré sans doute a la croyance vulgaire et au 
tas de sottises dont on nous environne sans cesse, il s’était at- 
tendu a se trouver parmi des renégats; il lui échappa d’a- 
vouer qu’on lui avait dit, et qu'il avait cru, qu’a Madére un 
prétre s’était offert 4 nous, mais que nous l’avions repoussé, 
en l’apostrophant de quelque sodatesque grossiéreté. II fut 
bien surpris d’apprendre que, si cette offre avait eu lieu, elle 
nous était demeurée étrangére. — Profitant de cette circon- 
stance, je priai l’ecclésiastique aprés déjetiner de vouloir bien 
passer chez moi. Je saisis cette occasion si naturelle pour 
lui peindre la situation morale oi nous nous trouvions. Nous 
avions des femmes, des enfants, et nous-mémes, pour qui le 
manque des exercices religieux était une véritable privation. 
Nous désirions vivement y remédier sans bruit et sans osten- 
tation. Or, c’était précisément son aflaire naturelle, lui 
disais-je ; je lui confiais nos veux et chargeais sa conscience 
du soin d’y pouvoir auprés du Gouverneur. Dés cet instant 
je crus voir son embarras et la crainte de se commettre, tant 
la terreur nous environnait. Je n’en ai plus entendu parler. 
N’aurait-il pas osé remplir sa mission? ou aurez-vous voulu 
que sur ce point, comme sur tout autre, je vous en adressasse 
la demande moi-méme? §i je ne lai pas fait, c’est par 
Vembarras et la crainte d’un ridicule toujours facile sur cet 
objet, comme aussi par la crainte que, ne nous laissant pas a 
nous-mémes le choix de ce médecin de l’Ame, qui requiert plus 


Str Hupson Lowsz’s Norts. 

(16) This is one of the most remarkable passages in the 
whole of the paper. To what object introduced? It never 
came before me in any shape to demand an instant’s atten- 
tion, either official or private. Count Las Cases seems to 
want to make-it appear that General Bonaparte or the per- 
sons around him wished to have a priest, but were afraid of 
the ridicule the demand for one would have_ occasioned. 
There is a design in the intreduction of this long article which 
time alone can develop. The whole of it is in Count Las 
Cases’ peculiar manner, jeszetical. 
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de confiance encore que celui du corps, on ne nous imposat un 
étranger qui, loi de nous étre de quelque consolation, ne nous 
donnerait Vidée que d’un surveillant de plus, d’un espion au 
milieu de nous. 

Le ton des notes respectives était devenu si vif que vous 
crates devoir les interrompre pour échapper a ce que vous ap- 
pelliez des injures, nous des vérités, et qui pouvaient étre 
Vun et lautre. Vous nous dites que vous interrompiez la cor- 
respondance. Nous nous le tentimes pour dit, nous n’écrivions 
plus. I] est bien vrai que vous prétendites plus tard que nous 
avions mal interprété, c’était une dispute de mots. Vous y 
mettiez des conditions qui le rendaient impracticables, ce qui 
vous est trés familier; vous exigiez désormais, par exemple, 
que pour qu'une plainte peut étre adressée par vous a votre 
Gouvernement, elle fut signée de la propre main de |’ Empe- 
reur. Or, comment pouviez-vous l’espérer ? a qui sur la terre 
YEmpereur pourrait-il porter des plaintes ? ov est un tribunal 
pour lui sur la terre, si ce nest celui des nations. L’ Empe- 
reur ne peut se plaindre qu’a Dieu. Sont-ce ces plaintes que 
Yon a craint quand on lm a refusé d’écrire au Prince Régent 
sans étre lu. (17) 

La délicatesse sans doute semble reprouver cette pensée, 
mais, pourtant, quel motif a-t-on pu avoir dans une mesure 
également injurieuse a la dignité de ces deux grands person- 
ages? quel projet peut-on alors préter a lEmpereur. Je 
vais vous le découvrir; il voulait, a ’aide de ce couvert re- 
specté, se procurer, par la seule voie convenable qui lui demeu- 
rait, des nouvelles de sa femme et de son fils, et on trouva 
le moyen de le persécuter dans ce qu’un époux, un pére, avait 
imaginé de plus innocent et de plus tendre. 

L’interruption de toute correspondance avait été précédée 
de celle des communications verbales : |’Empereur, a la suite 
de trois ou quatres audiences, avait résolu de ne plus vous 
recevoir. Nous n’avions plus désormais aucun moyen de 
nous [vous ?] atteindre. 

Nous espérions ne plus vous voir. Vous n’en reparaissiez 
pas moins comme de couitume. Tout fuyait a votre approche; 
chacun de nous cherchait son asyle ; et vous continuiez triom- 
phant la ronde du cachot ou se blottissaient vos victimes. (18) 


Sir Hupson Lowz’s Norzs. 
(17) No application was ever made to me to send a. letter 
to the Prince Regent ; the question occurred before my arrival. 
(18) Count Las Cases has an advantage over me in wmagery 
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C’est sur ces entrefaites et dans ces dispositions qu’arrive 
d’Europe un batiment. Les dépéches vous parviennent, et 
vous venez avec pompe a Longwood, entouré d’un nombreux 
(19) Etat Major, demander a faire a |’Empereur des commu- 
nications nouvelles et particuliéres. Chacun de nous, a cet 
éclat, a ces expressions, ne doute pas qu’elles ne soyent de 
plus agréables. L’Empereur, soit qu’il ne pense pas de méme, 
soit qu’a ses yeux la nature des communications ne dut in- 
fluer en rien sur la nature de lV’intermédiaire, refuse de vous 
recevoir. Quelques jours plus tard il consent d’entendre sur 
ce sujet l'un de vos officiers. Quiavait-il a lui communiquer ? 
Les choses les plus désagréables, du style le plus choquant. 
“ C’était dont la ce que vous lui reserviez en personne,” (20) 
nous écriames nous tous..... . Quel autre sentiment eussiez- 
vous eu a notre place? Ces dépéches portaient entre autres 
choses de nous faire recommencer nos déclarations et de signer 
la formule pure et simple qu’on nous présenterait. Lors des 
premieres déclarations on avait cru gagner quelque chose sur 
nous en nous imprimant la crainte d’étre ici pour toujours. 
Cette fois on nous connaissait mieux. L’on était bien plus 
sur de nous asservir en nous menacant de nous en faire sortir 
aussitot. Aussi fut-ce avec cette alternative qu’on nous pré- 
senta une formule qui nous répugnait extrémement dans ses 
expressions. Nous nousdébattimes vainement. Le sine qua 
non retentissait sans cesse au fond de nos ceurs. Nous dev- 
ions étre envoyés immédiatement au Cap, et laisser seul l’objet 
cher et sacré de nos veux et de nos soins, le voir descendre 


Sir Hupson Lown’s Norszs. 

It is to be observed, he addresses this paper to me in a con- 
ciliatory point of view. 

(19) I went up with Sir Thomas Reade and one aid-de-camp. 

(20) “ Nous écriames nous tous!’ Here is another exam- 
ple of the turn given to my official proceedings. It was fully 
explained at the time my object was only to make known the 
general contents of the instructions I had received, and to 
arrange for the details afterward with his officers. I had 
orders to send away four persons, and it was not with any of 
those persons themselves I could discuss the matter. General 
Bonaparte himself was the only proper person to speak first 
to on the occasion, if any attention was desired to be shown 
to his wishes as to the selection of the individuals to be sent 
away ; and this was my ovly object in desiring to communi- 


cate the instructions in the first instance to him 
* 
D 
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vivant au tombeau. Nous signdmes a son ins¢u, sachant que 
nous lui fesions de la peine. I] s’irritait de tant de vexations ; 
nous signames dans le mystére de la nuit quand il reposait, et 
nous nous applaudimes de ce triomphe sur ses dispositions per- 
sonnelles. C’était le triomphe de fils tendres qui trompent 
leur pére pour le servir. 

Vinrent les restrictions nouvelles accompagnant nos nou- 
velles déclarations. Vous y rétrécissiez de beaucoup notre 
premiére enceinte. Vous enleviez l’ancienne promenade que 
VEmpereur fesait jadis 4 cheval. Vous motiviez cette re- 
striction, pareequ’il ne le fesait plus. Vous ajoutiez, avec 
beaucoup de formes, que sil lui prenait jamais envie de la 
refaire, sur son désir les postes seraient rétablis pour le tems 
de cette promenade. (21) Nous nous répétdmes aussitot, 
‘«‘ Voila encore frapper d’une main et se blanchir de l’autre ; 
maltraiter méchamment ici, et se tenir habilement en mesure 
vis-a-vis des Ministres et de l’opinion ;” car il n’était pas fais- 
able de replacer les postes pour cette promenade de fantaisie, 
et vous nous connaissiez trop bien pour craindre qu’on vous le 
demandat jamais. Le reste des restrictions contenait des 
choses plus ou moins désagréables pour chacun de nous, qui 
en primes ou en laissimes ce que nous vouluimes. Mais ce 
quon aurait de la peine a imaginer, et que peu voudront 
croire, c’est que vous y disiez que, si |’Empereur dans ses 
promenades venait a rencontrer quelqu’un, il ne devait pas 
aller au dela des paroles que préscrit la politesse ordinaire. (22) 


Sir Hupson Lown’s Norss. 

(21) There was no communication made that the post 
would be re-established. He had not once used that road 
during eight months from the time of my arrival; but, if he 
wished to use it, the simple form of making the orderly officer 
acquainted with his desire is thus perverted into an insult. 
Here Count Las Cases makes his own comments; they are 
no longer those of General Bonaparte; he only echoes this 
raalignity. 

(22) It was a request made to General Bonaparte, to avoid 
the necessity of any unpleasant interference with him if he 
was observed to be conversing at length with persons who, 
without the Governor’s authority, might endeavor to throw 
themselves expressly in the way for that purpose. As the 
request, however, gave so much umbrage, it was rescinded 
from the regulation, but I have been compelled to provide for 
the observation of the rules by other means. 
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Quelles restrictions ? quelles formes ? a qui les adressiez-vous? 
Quels furent nos sentiments? Ce ne fut pas de l’indignation, 
depuis long-temps elle était épuisée ; il nenousrestait plus désor- 
mais pour les nouvelles insultes qu’une espéce d’ébahissement 
stupide ; mais si ces restrictions gagneraient l'Europe, si elles 
y devenaient publiques—et l’on nous a assuré que vous les 
aviez tenues ici dans une espéce de mystére—si elles étaient 
connues des peuples, si elles parvenaient aux rois auprés des- 
quels vous avez été, quels sentiments croyez-vous que seraient 
les leurs? Quoiqu’il en soit, nous les avons dévorées en 
nous-mémes, nous donnant bien de garde de les laisser par- 
venir jusqu’a l’auguste personnage qui en était l’objet et qui 
les ignore probablement encore a cette heure. (23) |Cepen- 
dant on multiplia partout les sentinelles, on avanca les heures 
ou elles nous resserraient ; on creusa des fossées, on palissada 
le tour de l’éstablissement et de son écurie, qui en était a 
deux pas; on arma deux véritables redoutes, que les Chinois 
et les soldats qui les élevaient nommérent gaiement a nos yeux 
le fort Hudson et le fort Lowe. (24) 

Quw’est-il résulté de tout cela? C'est que l’Empereur, qu’on 
avait dégouté de ses promenades a cheval, qui s était réduit a 
quelques malheureux tours a pied dans le jardin ou dans le 
bois, rencontrant partout a chaque pas des objets qui le heur- 
taient, s'est renfermé dans la chambre, ou vous le ferez mourir 
infailliblement sous peu. La faculté pense que ce défaut 
absolu d’exercice l’y conduit a grands pas. Elle a di vous 
le faire connaitre. Il est certain que c’est son opinion. Vous 
répondez que c’est l’Empereur qui l’aura voulu, et que vous 
vous en lavez les mains; mais vous lui avez donc rendu la 
vie bien insupportable, si vous convenez ainsi qu'il appelle et 
désire la mort. Quelle eflroyante responsabilité! Et si je 
voulais m’y arréter, Monsieur, peut-¢tre vous convaincrais-je 
quels tendres soins, quelle anxieuse sollicitude (du moins durant 


Str Hupson Lown’s Notes. 

(23) Count Las Cases must know he here writes what is 
not true. He dared not conceal the knowledge of any such 
paper from General Bonaparte, who did see it, and made hes 
own observations upon i. 

(24) These were inclosures put round the house and garden 
by his own desire to keep cattle out. The Corsican and 
French domestics at Longwood are as witty as the Chinese. 
They have a sobriquet for all the persons of the family, such 
as “ Un tel le menteur, et Count Las Cases le Jéswete.” 
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le temps de votre administration) devraient vous inspirer la 
crainte des derniers moments de ce grand homme. 

(25) Je viens de passer maintenant en revue les principales 
circonstances dont j’ai été témoin a Longwood. A présent 
laissez-moi vous demander 2 mon tour, Monsieur, quels peu- 
vent avoir été les causes, les motifs, de ces rapides et séveres 
aggravations, de cette situation journellement et si cruellement 
empirée? La haute et importante portion de votre ministere, 
celle de veiller 4 la demeure de l’Empereur Napoléon dans 
Vile de St. Héléne, n’est elle pas la méme que lors de son 
arrivée et de la votre dans cette ile? D’ou viennent de si 
durs et si barbares changements? Le danger s’est-il accru? 
les chances se sont-elles multipliées? avez-vous découvert 
quelque complot ? quelque correspondance s’était-elle établie? 
avez-vous saisi quelque fil? pouvez-vous indiquer quelques 
faits, préciser quelques soupcons? Non; et si vous ne pré- 
tendez par la que combattre toutes les chances possibles et 3 
prévoir, ot vous arréterez-vous? Car la mort seule peut les 
embrasser toutes. Mais il est notoire, et vous en conviendrez 
sans doute, que, depuis votre arrivée dans lile, le premier, le 
seul acte quelconque est celui pour lequel je me trouve ici en 
ce moment. (26) Vous avez pu croire d’abord que vous alliez 
découvrir de grandes choses. Vous avez vu avec quelle 
facilité, quel calme, j’ai couru au devant de vos idées. Je 
me suis prété a vous ouvrir a discrétion mes papiers les plus 
secrets, ceux qui contenaient jour par jour mes pensées et mes 
actions. Vous avez pu vous y convaincre de mon assertion 
émise plus haut que cette circonstance actuelle est la pre- 
miére, le seule de ce genre, et vous savez actuellement, que 
cette circonstance n’est rien, mais absolument rien. I] est 
done vrai, ou du moins nous avons di nous en pénétrer, et 
tout homme impartial le pensera avec nous, que l’aigreur, 
Virritation, les sentiments personnels, ont conduit toutes ces 
mesures beaucoup plus que la nécessité du devoir pub- 


Sir Hupson Lowr’s Norzs. 

(25) On recurring to these circumstances, what do they 
prove? Count facts as exhibited by Count Las Cases’ own 
statements, and judge. They are mere pretexts for quarrel 
raised out of the hot-bed of disappointed ambition, mortified 
self-love, and national vanity, aggravated by every malicious 
comment that a rancorous spleen, disdainful of every regard 
to truth or real delicacy can dictate. 

(26) Count Las Cases had deserved it for many others. 
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lic. (27) Ce quwilya de certain, c’est qu’on en est convaincu a 
Longwood ; nous vous y regardons comme l’aggravateur de 
nos jours ; le calme de ma solitude, un tout autre point de vue, 
arréte ici des expressions plus fortes qui m’eussent échappées 
sans doute de Longwood, de cet antre du malheur que vous avez 
rendu une fournaise pour nos sensations. On y croit donc 
que c’est a vos ressentiments personnels que nous devons 
toutes vos ageravations et l’empirement de nos maux. Per- 
sonne moins que moi n’est disposé a préjuger le mal. Mais 
je sais que homme dans ses déterminations échappe rare- 
ment a des impulsions secretes qui se dérobent a lui-méme en 
se cachant dans les replis du ceur. Descendez dans le votre, 
sondez, analysez, vous vous étonnerez peut-étre. Je suis 
d’autant plus fondé a insister la dessus que derniérement vos 
visites out aidé a m/instruire. Vous vous plaignez d’irrita- 
tion, vous parlez souvent de votre calme, et vous étes trés irri- 
table et trés souvent irrité. Vous vous flattez de faire abné- 
gation de vos propre sentiments; d’étre pleinement impartial, 
et vous étes trés passionné; d’étre étranger a la haine, et vous 
la ressentez vivement; et, ce qu’il y a de pis pour pouvoir 
nous entendre, c’est que vous croyez dire vrai, et que je suis 
trés porté a croire que vous vous en imposez a vous-méme. 
Nous ne voyons jamais dans nos relations que le mauvais 
coté des choses, dites vous sans cesse ; vous étes plus impar- 
tial, plus franc, plus juste, dans vos rapports. Rarement on 
est bon juge dans sa propre cause, Monsieur ; cette impartial- 
ité, cette exactitude, est précisément ce dont nous doutons le 
plus. Vous avez a cet égard un grand avantage sur nous. 
C’est sur nos piéces que vous faites ces observations et vos 
repliques. Mais nous—ou sont les votres? quel ne devrait 
pas étre ’embarras de ceux qui auraient a prononcer entre 
nous, quand nous nous produisons ainsi au grand jour, et que 
vous vous demeurez dans le mystére ! quel moyen nous reste 
alors de nous défendre de vos erreurs? Cette reflexion ne 
peut manquer de frapper un jour vos Ministres, s’ils veulent 
étre justes. (28) 


Sir Hupson Lowsz’s Norns. 

(27) This aigreur, writation, sentiments personnels, is pre- 
cisely what it was the object of General Bonaparte and Count 
Las Cases—the former probably at the suggestion of the latter— 
tourgemeto. Nothing mortified General Bonaparte so much 
as my ‘“ ¢mpassibilité.” Of this the Journal contains a proof. 

(28) You have here, Count Las Cases, a full opportunity 


Le peu que nous connaissons de vos idées est la plupart du 
temps captieux et trompeur. Ce sont des tournures parfaite- 
ment justes en principes—inadmissibles, nulles dans l’appli- 
cation. Ainsi, par exemple, vous m’avez dit ici, qu’a la ga- 
rantie de la personne de |’Empereur pres, et aux communica- 
tions avec lui sans votre autorisation, vous étiez prét a adopter 
tout ce qui pourrait améliorer notre situation. Quoi de plus 
raisonnable’? me suis-je écrié. Mais dés que nous sorames 
entrés dans les détails, vous eussiez été tenté d’aller encore 
plus loin que vous n’étes déja, et ainsi de beaucoup d’autres 
choses. Mais revenons a ce qui me concerne personnellement ; 
j étais celui qui attirait surtout votre attention, et sur lequel 
se dirigeait, distinctement, je le pensais ainsi, votre malveil- 
lance. Je le méritais; le plus tranquille peut-étre par ca- 
ractére, je me suis montré le plus susceptible par la circon- 
stance. J’ai été le plus ardent. J’étais fier, plein de ma sit- 
uation. J’osais l’exprimer en toute liberté. Vous devez tout ce 
que j'ai fait, écrit, ace sentiment; rien a la méchanceté, elle 
m’est étrangére ; ainsi je peignais, j’exprimais dans mes let- 
tres tout ce que je voyais, tout ce que j’éprouvais, et avec 
d’autant moins de scrupule pour ce qui vous concernait, que je 
vous l’envoyais 4 vous-méme. Si j’eusse écrit dans le mystére, 
peut-étre j’eusse été plus retenu. Ces lettres vous ont déplu; 
armé contre moi, vous avez fini par me les interdire en m’in- 
sinuant que vous me retireriez d’auprés de |’Empereur si je 
continuais. 

(29) Vous m’avez vu demander en Europe des objets néces- 
saires a ma personne. Vous étes venu me dire qu’il en exis- 
tait, envoyés d’Angleterre, dont je pourrais faire usage. J’étais 
résolu que vous ne me trouveriez jamais individuellement sur 
la note de vos dépenses, ni sur la liste d’aucune demande. Je 
vous refusai; alléguant qu ’il n’était pas dans mes habitudes 
d’accepter rien tant que je possédais quelque chose, que je 
voulais conserver mes sentiments libres, ne pas les géner par 
la reconnaissance. Vous me fites dire 4 quelques jours de la 


Sir Hupson Lown’s Norzs. 
to make known to them every thing you wish; and in a fol- 
lowing paragraph, you say the present letter conveys your 
sentiments with even less reserve than if you wrote in private. 
(29) Here Count Las Cases acknowledges he refwsed my 
attentions, and drew forth an insult to himself from the offer. 


In a subsequent part he complains of his wants not being at- 
tended to. 
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que vous vous plaindriez de ce que je refusais avec mépris ce 
que nV offrait votre Gouvernement. Vous vous plaigniez de 
mes conversations avec ceux qui passaient. Je détruisais a 
leurs yeux les inepties ridicules qu’on avait entassées sur le 
plus grand des caractéres. Je leur apprenais des traits qu 
leur étavent inconnus et dont ils demeuratent frappés. (30) 
Vous me reprochiez de propager avec zéle ce qui nous con- 
cernait, de maniére a le faire pénétrer en Europe. Je me 
croyais celui qu’on égorge a 1 écart dans un champ, et qui, a 
défaut de secours, prend a témoin les oiseaux de passage ; était- 
ce manquer a votre pays, violer les lois, que de leur faire par- 
venir la vérité? c’était les servir, bien mériter d’eux. Vos 
efforts contre nous a cet égard, vos excessives et sévéres pré- 
cautions contre vos propres compatriotes mémes, ne pouvaient, 
disions-nous, qu’accroitre et justifier notre intime persuasion 
que, vous confiant dans la distance et votre situation pour lé- 
gitimer vos actes arbitraires (31) aux yeux du Gouvernement, 
vous n’aviez plus d’autre crainte que de les savoir connus du 
public. Autrement pourquoi nous tenir au secret? pourquoi 
géner la vue et la conversation de vos compatriotes, s'il n’y 
avait rien a leur cacher? était-ce crainte que nous leur fis- 
sions de fausses peintures ? mais il leur fallait au contraire les 
laisser voir par eux-mémes, et, les faits détrompant leurs yeux, 
ils fussent partis en plaignant nos malheurs de nous exagérer 
ainsi nos peines. ; 

Lorsqu’il fut question d’dter quelqu’un d’auprés de |’ Empe- 
reur, vous déclarates que votre choix tomberait sur moi (32) 
si vous ne croyiez que je lui fusse utile. En un mot, vos in- 


Str Hupson Lown’s Novus. 

(30) Count Las Cases must have spoken to many persons 
who did not do me the favor to make any thing known of 
what he communicated. 

(81) Actes arbitraires! where are they specified? If any 
such had been committed, would not Count Las Cases have 
availed himself of the strong argument this would have af- 
forded him ? 

(32) I suffered Count Las Cases to remain so long after 
receiving authority to send away four persons, solely from con- 
sideration to General Bonaparte, to whom I considered him 
useful. It is likely Count Las Cases himself felt disappoint- 
ed at this determination, for he began immediately afterward 
to take such steps as compelled me to remove him, and by 
this means perhaps save his honor with his chief. 
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sinuations, vos avertissements, se répétaient en toute occasion. 
Je m’en importais peu, j’en dois convenir. Arrivé a un cer- 
tain degré, le martyr ne calcule plus des tourments, on s’y 
complait peut-étre. Et depuis long-temps j’avais atteint ce 
point. La mesure était comblé au physique comme au moral ; 
j’étais littéralement a peine a l’abri des injures de air dans 
ma demeure; s'il pleuvait, j’y étais inondé ; s'il fesait du so- 
leil, j’y étais étouffé. Mon fils et moi nous n’avions pour 
chambre-a-coucher que l’espace de deux trés petits its. Nous 
étions l'un sur l’autre. En vérité j’eusse été mieux a New 
Gate. Sans le motif sacré qui tenait mon dme en force, mon 
corps eut infailliblement succombé il y a longtems. Vous ne 
pouviez, vous ne deviez, ignorer cet état. Si je me suis ob 
stiné a ne vous rien adresser a ce sujet, je fesais ce qui était 
digne. C’était a vous d’y remédier de vous-méme. (33) ‘Il 
doit veiller sur moi pour le bien aussi bien que pour le mal,” 
me disais-je. Le vrai c’est qu’on semblait nous considérer com- 
me ces objets de réprobation pour qui tout est encore trop bon ; 
et pourtant, a Dieu ne plaise que jose appeller lattention sur 
un objet auguste, si merveilleusement recouvert par lélan de 
tout un peuple, et qui n’en a été arraché de nouveau que par 
les efforts aveugles des nations et l’ostracisme inquiet des rois. 
Je ne veux parler que de ceux qui l’entourérent. Qu’avait- 
on a me reprocher,—a moi, qui, victime de deux grandes ré- 
volutions, et toujours au rebours de mes intéréts, ai perdu mon 
patrimoine en soutien d’un monarque qu’on avait abattu, et 
sacrifié ma famille, ma fortune, donné ma liberté, pour soig- 
ner un monarque qu’on avait élevé? (34)—a ce vénérable 
Grand Maréchal, le modéle du dévouement et de toutes les 
vertus, qu’avait-on a lui reprocher? et de méme des autres. 

‘Non,’ me disais-je alors avec orgueil, ‘“‘nous ne sommes 
pas des coupables, ni méme des gens ordinaires. Nous profes- 
sions la plus grande, la plus noble, la plus rare des vertus ; 


Sir Hupson Lownz’s Nores, 

(33) I visited Count Las Cases’ rooms, and afterward di- 
rected Lieut.-Colonel Wynyard to do the same, in order to 
have some improvements effected in them, when General Bo- 
naparte himself interfered, and would allow no repairs to go 
on. This was reported at the time, but judgment of the mat- 
ter may be safely left to Count Las Cases’ own account of it. 

(34) And perhaps is at this moment plotting how to ap- 


proach, flatter, and undermine the sovereign who has suc- 
ceeded him. 
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nous donnons un bel exemple au monde, nous nous gravons a 
jamais dans le ceurs généreux. Nous soutenons ici l’honneur 
de ceux qui entourent les rois. Apres nous on ne dira plus 
qu'il n’est pas de dévouemeut, de fidélité, (35) d’amour prés 
des trénes malheureux, ou bien |’on sera forcé de convenir du 
moins que Napoléon avait su les créer. 

J’avais un domestique habitant de Vile. [1 vous donna de 
Vombrage, vous décidates de me l’enlever. Rien de plus 
simple ; mais vous voulites le remplacer par un de votre 
choix. Je le refusai; je répondis a votre officier que vous 
pouviez par la force mettre garnison dans ma chambre, mais 
jamais de mon consentement ; que, si je ne pouvais avoir un 
domestique de mon choix, je me servirais de mes propres 
mains. Vous persistates, et je dus demeurer sans domes- 
tique. (36) Cependant il vous était si aisé de me satisfaire, 
puisque vous pouviez limiter mon choix par vos refus. Ce 
domestique que vous m’avez enlevé revint peu de tems aprés 
me dire qu’il comptait se rendre en Angleterre, et m/oflrait 
ses services. Je lui donnai deux lettres secretes. Vous aviez 


Sir Hupson Lown’s Nortus. 

(35) It is not unlikely one of Count Las Cases’ main ob- 
jects in accompanying General Bonaparte to St. Helena, was 
to collect materials for his historical work: insinuating him- 
self by every possible means, by a gross flattery and adula- 
tion, such as was never before paid to any European mon- 
arch, into the good graces of Napoleon, undermining all his 
other French followers, for he had alternately quarrelled with 
all of them (and at the time of his separation from Longwood 
was hardly on speaking terms with the only two who dined 
at the table with Napoleon and him), drawing every thing 
he possibly could from him, sacrificing his son’s health in the 
labors of an incessant compilation of what he gathered, in op- 
position to the express warnings of his medical advisers that 
his health would be ruined by it, and, when he had made up 
his packet, to depart. This idea was mentioned to General 
Bonaparte, who was forcibly struck with it, and said “dt 
was perhaps so.” 

(36) Three persons were sent successively to Count Las 
Cases to make his selection from. He might have had as 
many more to choose from, but the description of servant he 
required wasea soldier, who could read English and copy 
letters for him—-not to be selected by me, but, on inquiry 
among the regiments, by another person. 
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vérifié a présent qu’elles n’*étaient rien. L’une était une rela- 
tion au Prince Lucien qui vous avait été destinée ; l'autre 
une pure communication d’amitié. (37) N'importe, vos re- 
strictions avaient été enfreintes, et je suis ici. J’ai regardé 
comme au dessous de moi de discuter jusqu’a quel point 
s’étendaient vos droits sur ma personne. Sil y avait exces, 
les lois m’en feraient justice. Je ne marchande point une 
peine. J’accepte ce qui se trouve, et m’en punis le lende- 
main moi-méme au centuple. Je me suis imposé le plus 
grand, le plus pénible des sacrifices. ‘On m’a souillé,” 
vous ai-je écrit; “‘je ne pourrais plus étre désormais un sujet 
de consolation pour l’Empereur. Je ne serais plus a ses yeux 
qu’un objet flétri qui lui rappellerait d’injurieux souvenirs. (38) 
Je me bannis de Longwood. J’irai au Join implorer de le re- 
voir, et je reviendrai j’espére par une route distante et purifiée. 
Je me retire de la sujétion volontaire ou je me placais vis-a- 
vis de vous. Je me remets sous la protection des lois, et 
vous demande ma liberté.” Toutefois, si j’ai dédaigné de 
considérer ce que vous aviez fait vis-a-vis de moi en m/arra- 
chant de Longwood, il n’a pu m’échapper de sentir vos torts 
dans la violation de ce sanctuaire malheureux. Il vous eut 
été si aisé de m’appeller au siége de votre Gouvernement ; 
j’étais a vos ordres; vous auriex obtenu le méme résultat, 
et vous eussiez épargné la blessure profonde que vous aurez 
causé. (39) 


Str Hupson Lown’s Norss. 

(37) The letter to Lady Clavering, ‘‘a simple communica- 
tion of friendship! !” Read the contents, and judge of 
Count Las Cases’ mode of stating matters. 

(38) Count Las Cases had predetermined not to return to 
Longwood. This is an extract of the first letter he addressed 
to me after his separation. His introduction of the passage 
on this occasion, knowing I had not communicated his letter, 
and supposing a copy would be sent of the present paper, 
shows how eager he was to have this strained excuse for not 
returning, on my offer to him of not dog so, made known 
to General Bonaparte, while it might tend to keep alive the 
injurieux souvenirs he anticipates will be cherished against 
me. 

(39) I should not have obtained the same results; his 
papers would not have been secured. If the wound is a de 


one, it is one that Count Las Cases has caused to be inflicted 
upon himself. 
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Une fois spécialement entre vos mains, je me plais a le 
confesser, je me suis vu entouré d’égards que je n’attendais 
pas. J’ai vu chaque jour quelque différence meillure que je 
n’aurais pas soupgonnée. Cette énigme m’a singuliérement 
frappé. <‘‘ Serait-ce facilité de mon caractére ?” me disais- 
je; “me serais-je trompé a Longwood? me tromperais-je 
ici?’ Non, vous ne me sembliez pas en effet le méme. Je 
ne vous voyais plus, comme je vous ai dit, au travers du crépe 
sanglant ; enfin, j'ai découvert le neud. (40) C’est qu’ici je 
me suis trouvé a votre niveau ; tout a été en harmonie entre 
nous, et vous ne l’avez jamais été un instant avec cette gigan- 
tesque échelle de Longwood, dont vous ne voulez pas apper- 
cevoir la grandeur, ou que vous vous obstinez a vouloir réduire 
plutot que de monter pour l’atteindre. Vous avez tracé un 
cercle trop étroit pour renfermer des objets qui débordent en 
tout sens ; et vous les mutilez de toute maniére pour les con- 
traindre d’y entrer. Vous vous irritez de ne pas réussir. Vous 
rappellez l’idée de celui qui dans la fable appliquait les voya- 
geurs sur son trop petit lit, amputant tout ce qui en dépassait. 
Vous avez parlé d’erreur dans nos positions ; la voila, Mon- 
sieur, la véritable erreur. Je |’ai découverte, et depuis j’ex- 
plique tout. Essayez de la méditer a votre tour, et voyez ce 
que vous en penserez vous-méme. Vainement vous objec- 
teriez la lettre de-vos instructions. [] n’en saurait étre pour 
un ministére aussi important, aussi extraordinaire, que le votre. 
Elle vous placerait au dessous de votre mission ; elle est grande 
cette mission, si vous ne sauriez la trop élever. De quelle il- 
lustration vous vous plaisez a vous priver! Dans la poursuite 
de la gloire, aprés ma situation 4 Longwood, le premier poste 
que j’eus demandé a la fortune eit été d’étre le Gouverneur 
de cette ile. (41) J’eusse connu toute ’importance, l’ étendue 

Str Hupson Lowe’s Norss. 

(40) Here a very remarkable change of style ensues. Count 
Las Cases is placed more under my power, and, in proportion 
as he has opportunities of communication, finds himself de- 
ceived in the opinions he had at first formed of me. He even 
pays me the compliment to say he finds me on the same level 
as himself. But will all this undo the mischief his former 
unjust prejudices and resentments have occasioned, or do 
away the malevolence of his intentions ? 

(41) I know also the importance of the duty intrusted to 
me. It is not merely to prevent his escape, but to prevent, 
as far as lies in my power, any artful fanatic admirer who 
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de mon devoir. Je l’eusse rempli. La stireté de mon captif 
elit été garantie. Mais au dedans de cela, je n’eus pas voulu 
lui laisser un désir. I] ne m’eut pas suffi qu’il m’estimat, je 
Vaurais forcé de m’aimer. Je n’eusse. abordé ses chaines qu’a 
genoux, et qu’on ne me dise pas que des instructions, des or- 
dres sévéres me forceraient de faire le contraire en dépit de 
moi-méme. Le riche traitement de St. Héléene, les honneurs 
que ce poste pourrait me valoir, la confiance dont il me serait 
déja le garant, ne me seraient rien auprés de l’indépendance 
du ceur et du suffrage de lopmion. D’autres me succéde- 
raient. 

Et quels perils ne pouvez-vous pas vous composer? Vous 
connaissez mieux que moi Vhistoire de votre pays. Vous savez 
combien de chefs, de généraux, aprés des missions pénibles et 
difficiles, sont tombés victimes du changement du pouvoir ou 
du caprice de opinion. $8’il vous arrivait quelque malheur, 
que de voix peut-étre séléveraient d’ici contre vous? Vous 
pouvez vous creuser un abime. Vous me répondrez par le 
témoignage de votre conscience. Sans doute c’est le plus 
grand, le plus consolant, le plus doux, mais il n’est plein et 
entier qu’avec Dieu ; (42) il n’est que trop souvent insuffisant 
avec les hommes. Combien il en est qui avec une confiance 
pure ont succombé sous la douleur de l’injustice de Vopinion! 
Combien d’autres sont demeurés flétris par la calomnie victo- 
rieuse ! (43) Votre juge Jeffries, je croix, d’odieuse mémoire, 
dun nom si exécré, peut-étre, aprés tout, n’était-il qu’un 
homme exécutant a la lettre des réglements barbares. (44) 
Les tems des chances malheureux, la calomnie, |’ exagération. 
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obtains a facility for approaching him making him a handle 
for their [his ?] own views. To conciliate the execution of 
my duty with every regard possible to his personal feelings 
and comfort forms one of the leading features of my instruc- 
tions, and I have no necessity for any advice from Count Las 
Cases as to my mode of executing them, where rude, repulsive 
manners on one side, and artful insinuations on the other, do 
not place it out of my power. 

(42) This is truly “ un morale de Jésuites.”’ 

(43) Count Las Cases and his Chief have done all that 
hes in thewr power to inflict wpon me the injury of which 
the former now gives me warning. 


(44) Here Count Las Cases reverts again to his insidious 
attacks. ‘ 
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Pesprit de parti auront pu faire le reste, et viold comme on 
peut s’inscrire a faux dans Vhistoire? et quel héritage (45) 

. Comment s’y exposer s'il pouvait en étre autre- 
ment / ? et ici, fact qui pourrait vous soutenir dans le 
cas d'une lutte fatale? II n’est plus aujourd’hui que deux 
grands partis. Vous étes né au sein des idées libérales, et je 
ne vous fais pas linjustice de croire qu’elles ne demeurent 
votre doctrine. Mais, par un bizarrerie singuliére, vous vous 
trouvez en ce moment comme I|’agent direct de la vieille aris- 
tocratie. Si vous étiez jamais dans le cas d’en appeller a a 
Vopinion publique pour des griefs de la nature dont il s’agit 
ici, n’en doutez pas vous auriez contre vous dans toutes les 
nations tous ceux de votre religion, et ne pensez pas que vous 
eussiez du moins pour support tous ceux du parti contraire. 
J’en ai longtems fait partie. J’en connais le fort et le faible. 
Qui nie qu’a cété d’hérésies politiques 1a résident essentielle- 
ment l’élévation d’dme et la générosité de sentimens? ‘Vous 
en seriez abandonné. 

A présent je vous ai dit franchement tous les griefs et les 
sentiments revenus 4 mon souvenir ; je vous ai parlé avec la 
derniére liberté, mais avec la meillure intention; non avec le 
ficl qui désire blesser, mais avec le sentiment qui veut in- 
struire. Je répété encore ici, que, si je venais 4 m’étre 
trompé dans quelques citations, les piéces officielles m’ont 
manqué ; et si je ne me trouvais pas dans le vrai*pour toute 
autre chose, je serais du moins dans l’erreur de bonne fo1 ; 
j'ai pensé, cru, senti, véritablement tout ce que j’ai écrit. 
En le lisant je désire que vous y portiez les dispositions avec 
lesquelles je lai tracé. J’aime 4 le redire, j’ai bien moins 
songé a vous faire des reproches qu’a vous mettre 4 méme 
de méditer, de répondre, peut-étre de réparer, fut-ce 4 mes 
dépens. 

(46) Puisse de cette lecture naitre d’utiles lumiéres et un 
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(45) It is the very man who has attempted to do me this 
irreparable injury, who has done his very utmost to ‘“ m’¢n- 
scrire a& faux dans Vhistoire,’ and who knows I am ac- 
quainted with it, that now presumes to present to me his 
envenomed advice. I thank him however for the candor of 
his warnings. 

(46) As Count Las Cases here ceases to attack me, I cease 
to reply to him. So far as professions go, he appears sincere, 
and I wish to look no further into his motives and expressions 
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meilleur avenir ! et c’est ici le lieu de vous faire connaitre la 
situation ow j’ai laissé Longwood. Aucune expression ne sau- 
rait la rendre dignement. L’existence y était devenue intolé- 
rable; privé de toute communication, véritablement au secret, 
nos heures étaient devenues de plomb. Tout jusqu’a l’air que 
nous respirons ne nous semblait plus qu’une fade poison. Le 
dégouit de la vie y était au dernier terme. Le fardeau surpas- 
sait nos forces, et pour comble de malheur nous voyions dé- 
périr a chaque heure celui pour lequel nous vivions, et son 
sourire muet nous annoncait chaque jour plus significative- 
ment que bientot il briserait nos chaines . . . . mes larmes 
coulent . . . nos maux étaient tels dans cette demeure que 
sil était possible d’y interrompre un moment le devoir sacré 
qui y remplit nos ames et les gouverne,—s’il était possible, 
dis-je, quil y eit ce moment de distraction qui rendrait cha- 
cun a sol-méme,—je ne serais pas surpris que nos malheureux 
compagnons l’employ-assent a s’entre donner la mort, 4 l’ex- 
emple de quelques anciens, pour se libérer des peines de la 
vie, et qu’on vint nous apprendre un matin que Longwood 
n'est plus qu’un sépulcre, et que vous n’avez plus a votre 
garde que des cadavres. Je vous peins ici du reste la pensée 
qui m’a tentée, le sentiment qui m’a surpris plus d’une fois ; 
et lorsque vous m’avez enlevé a cet horrible séjour, si c’eut 
été pour me conduire 4 la mort, je n’eus pas fait un pas pour 
m’y dérober—peut-étre m’eut elle semblé un bienfait. 

Un tel état de choses, de tels supplices, sont-ils dans le veu, 
esprit de votre prince, de vos ministres, de votre législature, 
de votre nation, de votre ceur? Quelle fatalité!.... dou 
vient done tout le mal que vous causez ? 

Quoiquw il en soit, de loin comme de prés, un seul sentiment 
remplit mon cceur et y fait taire tous les autres. Veillez a la 
santé de l’Empereur, conservez ses jours ; je vous bénirai. 

(Signé) Le Compre pe Las Cass. 


Sir Hupson Lowz’s Norus. 
throughout than what the obvious sense of them points out. 
{n this respect, Iam willing to accept the latter as favorable, 
in the same manner that I have regarded most of the preced- 
ing passages to be eminently oflensive, answering them as 
they came under my hand as their tenor appeared to me to 


deserve. Many parts would require a fuller comment, and 
may meet it. 
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No. 56 
To Count Brertranp. 


Baucomse’s Corracr, Déc. 20, 1816. 
Monsieur LE Granp Marecuat—Le Gouverneur Sir Hud- 


son Lowe vient de nvoffrir avec beaucoup de politesse et 
dintérét de retourner 4 Longwood. Sur mon refus et l’ob- 
servation qui l’a suivie de n’y jamais rentrer que par l’exprés 
désir de l Empereur, le Gouverneur m’a ajouté qu'il avait des 
raisons de croire que l’Empereur le désirait—ce désir, Mon- 
sieur le Grand Maréchal, serait ma loi supréme ; il comble- 
rait mon ceur et vaincrait 4 linstant la constance avec la- 
quelle j’étais résolu de souffrir un supplice inexprimable en 
Vhonneur des lois et de mon caractére—toute fois avant de 
recevoir l’expression de ce désir que j’invoque de toute mon 
ame, je m’estimerais heureux de pouvoir vos faire connaitre 
les motifs qui avait déterminé tout d’abord mon refus. Je 
prie done M. le Gouverneur de vouloir bien vous communi- 
quer ma correspondance du 30 Novembre, du 2, 4, et 18 Dé- 
cembre ; il ne pourrait avoir objection 4 une chose agréable 
pour nous indifférente pour lui: car, si je retourne a Long- 
wood, je vous ferai connaitre suffisamment ces piéces, et, si je 
n'y retournais pas, vous les sauriez il est vrai, mais ce doit 
étre de peu d’importance, puisque vous les auriez sues si j’y 
avais été, et que, ne devant pas communiquer, nous n’en sau- 
rions tirer aucun avantage respectif. Le seul résultat réel ne 
serait done que la satisfaction morale pour moi de vous avoir 
fait connaitre mes pensées et mes sentiments en cette occa- 
sion. Ma reconnaissance serait entiére, et la générosité du 
Gouverneur complete, s'il voulait me faire connaitre que ce 
retour ne saurait préjudicier en rien 4 mes intéréts, et de- 
meurerait tout a fait étranger aux lois, ce qui lui serait 
bien facile. 

1. En m’assurant que ce retour n’altérera en rien la na- 
ture ni l’effet des réponses qui pourraient arriver d’ Angleterre, 
non plus que de la demande que je lui renouvelle en ce mo- 
ment de me rendre en ce pays pour y traiter la santé de mon 
fils et la mienne, qui sont dans un état déplorable et s’empi- 
rent 4 chaque instant d’une maniére eflrayante. 

2%. En déclarant qu’il ne veut, ni ne prétend, profiter en 
quoi que ce soit de ce retour pour se libérer et s’affranchir en 
aucune maniére quelconque de tous droits au recours que la 
loi pourrait me donner contre lui pour ses actes et mesures 
vis-a-vis de moi depuis le 25 Novembre, jour de mon enléve- 
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ment, jusqu’a celui de mon retour a Longwood. Quoiqu’il en 
soit, M. le Grand Maréchal, toutes ces considérations dispa- 
raitront au seul geste, au seul signe de |’ Empereur, me per- 
mettant d’aller retrouver a ses pieds un bonheur qui me man- 
que ; j’y eusse volé dés que j’ai pu en entrevoir la liberté. 
Mais il n’y eat eu rien en cela que pour moi ; tout y eut été 
dans l’intérét de mes sentiments; et mon dévouement a |’ Em- 
pereur contre moi-méme, mon respect profond pour tout ce qu'il 
peut vouloir, sont bien supérieurs. Comte Las Casss. 


No. 67. 
To Lizvt.-Generaxt Sir Hupson Lowe. 
Batcomse CorraceE, Déc. 22, 1816. 

MonstguR LE GoUVERNEUR—Vous me renvoyez avec vos 
corrections indiquées la lettre que j’avais écrite au Comte Ber- 
trand sur l’offre verbale que vous m’aviez faite de retourner a 
Longwood. Ainsi comme cela nous arrive presque toujours 
ici, l’offre n’était réelle qu’en apparence, elle devait s’évanouir 
devant les détails de ’exécution. J’en suis peu surpris ; ré- 
fléchissant autre jour a votre offre aprés votre départ, j’avais 
conclu qu'il en serait ainsi: vous aviez eu Ja bonne foi de me 
dire que vous ne vouliez pas permettre qu’entre Longwood et 
moi nous combinassions nos idées, c’est-a-dire, en d’autres 
mots, que nous connussions nos véretables désivs. Vous pouvez 
avoir sans doute de bonnes raisons pour cela, je ne dis pas le 
contraire, mais aussi de mon cété je ne dois pas me rendre 
dupe et concourir 4 induire en erreur, peut-étre, ceux qui 
s’intéressent a moi. Vous étes trop avantageusement situé 
entre nous, et je ne dois point écrire au Comte Bertrand non 
mes pensées, mais ces que vous me dicteriez ; je m’en ab- 
stiendrai donc. Je regarderai votre offre comme non ayenue, 
parce qu'elle est impracticable, et je me réfererai irrévocable- 
ment pour mes pensées, mes sentiments, mes décisions sur cet 
objet, a ma premiere lettre du 30 Novembre. 

Vous étes dans l’erreur, Monsieur, si vous avez compris que 
je vous demandais des réponses 4 tous les arguments et les 
articles de mes lettres: je ne les ai insérés que pour leur ré 
sultat. Je respecte vos occupations, Monsieur, et le prix de 
votre tems, aussi n’ai-je demandé que le simple accusé de ré- 
ception ; et pour la régularité des choses, je ne pense pas que 
vous puissiez avoir aucune objection a me le refuser. Vous 
paraissez surpris, Monsieur, de l'état déplorable de notre santé 
en cet instant, et vous revenez deuz fois & vous étonner que’ je 
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ne vous en ai pas fait parvenir mes plaintes lorsque j’étais 4 
Longwood, Monsieur, je ne songeais guéres & mon corps A 
Longwood, et d’ailleurs quand je souffrais je me plaignais au 
docteur, et non a l’autorité. Vous pouvez vous informer de 
lui: quant 4 mon fils, je suis bien étonné, Monsieur, qu’il ne 
vous soit rien revenu par la voix publique de sa situation, des 
consultations qui y ont été faites 4 son sujet, des crises qu’il y 
a éprouvés, des saignées qu'il a souffertes, &c. &c. ; est il 
bien extraordinaire que nos circonstances présentes accroissent 
nos maux, empirent rapidement notre état ? 

Je viens a votre arrété de ma déportation au Cap: j’y lis 
que l’on retiendra tous ceux de mes papiers qui,auront des 
rapports avec l’auguste personne a laquelle je trouvais doux de 
consacrer mes soins et ma vie. Quwuels autres papiers pour- 
rais-je avoir? que veut donc dire que je serai libre d’empor- 
ter tous les autres? N’est-ce pas encore ici offrir quelque 
chose et ne rien donner? Yous retenez mon Journal, ce seul 
et véritable objet de tant de bruit, ce dépositaire, encore in- 
forme, inexact, jusqu’ici inconnu a tous, ou jour par jour 
j’éerlvais ce que je pensais, ce que je voyais, ce que j’enten- 
dais; est-il du papier plus sacré, plus 4 moi que celui la? et 
pouvez-vous prétexter cause d’ignorance de son contenu’? Je 
vous l’ai laissé candidement, parcourir deux heures & discré- 
tion, a feuille ouverte, ou a articles choisis dans la table des 
matieres, ne deviendrez-vous pas responsable de la tournure 
que vous lui aurez donné—de l’abus que vous en aurez fait 
faire? N’aurez-vous peut-étre pas vous justifier un jour de 
Vidée tres fausse sans doute que vous en aurez donné a vos 
ministres. Vous me lavez dit un journal politique: je 
n’avais pas le droit, ajoutiez vous, dans la situation ou je 
me trouvais, de tenir registre de ce que disait ! Empereur Na- 
poléon. C’était un abus surtout que j’y eusse introduit des 
picces officielles, disiez vous ; comme si tout ce que je voyais, 
lisais, touchais, entendais, n’étais pas de droit et sans incon- 
vénient du domaine de ma pensée et de ma propriété tant que 
le recueil en demeure mystérieux et secret. Soupconnerait- 
on de pareils principes puisés au sein des idées libérales 
d’Angleterre. N’y reconnaitrait-on pas bien plutot les max 
imes odieuses de la police du Continent? Et qui trouvera-t-on 
dans ce Journal? des dires, des actes, des mots sublimes de 
Vauguste personne quien était objet ; des matériaux de sa vie, 
et des choses peu agréables pour vous. Mais qui lui aura donné 
de la publicité? Ne devait-ce pas étre retouché? Ne pouvait 
ce étre changé, altéré, rectifié? qui aura empéché? ce n'est 

Vou. 1.—Q 


~ 
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pas, du reste, Monsieur, que rien de ce qui arrive aujourd’ hui 
puisse ailleurs me porter jamais a dire sur ce qui vous con- 
cerne autrement que ce que je penserai, ce que je croiral vrai. 

Enfin, dans votre arrété, vous prononcez, en date du 20 
Décembre, que je serai séparé de Longwood et envoyé au 
Cap de Bonne Espérance. Qui ne croirait, a la forme et 
aux expressions, que vous portez cette décision en opposition 
de moi-méme? Tandis que vous prononcez la un jugement 
désormais étranger, et depuis nombre de jours, a la course 
nouvelle dont il s’agit, vous séparez quelqu’un qui depuis 20 
jours s’est retiré entre vos propres mains, de la suggestion 
volontaire 2 laquelle il s’était soumis—qui depuis 18 jours 
vous a authentiquement sommé d’éloigner de l’ile—qui s'est 
douté de tout cela dans votre piéce. Une lettre de vous l’ac- 
compagne, me laissant le choix de me soumettre 4 ce juge- 
ment, ou de retourner 4 Longwood, attiré par ’appas du bon- 
heur que j’y trouverais, vous laissant tromphant et tranquille 
maitre de mes papiers les plus secrets, de nouveau votre cap- 
tif, soumis encore aux mémes fouilles, aux mémes saisies, aux 
mémes enlévements quand cela vous plairait. Non, Monsieur, 
je n’ai point de choix a faire: je n’ai qu’a vous répéter désor- 
mais toujours les méme choses: “ Remplissez les lois vis-a-vis 
de moi: si je suis coupable, faites moi juger; si je ne le suis 
pas, rendez moi ala hberté. Si mes papiers sont étrangers a 
cette aflaire, rendez-les moi; si vous les croyez susceptibles 
d’examen grave, envoyez-les a vos ministres, et faites-moi 
suivre avec eux. De plus, la santé de mon fils et la mienne de- 
mandent impérieusement de se retrouver au sein de toutes les 
ressources : je vous implore de nous envoyer en Angleterre.” 

Rien n’était plus simple, et pourtant rien ne s'est plus com- 
pliqué. Vainement vous m’objecteriez vos mstructions: elles 
n’ont pu pourvoir ces cas particuliers: vos incertitudes méme 
me prouvent qu’elles ne vous sont ni précises ni claires: vous 
avez d’abord voulu me garder dans Vile au secret et séparé 
de Longwood, vous ne croyiez pas devoir m’envoyer au Cap. 
Vous tardez ici lettre de vos instructions pour en faire sortir 
un résultat forcé, mais craignez d’étre responsable aux minis- 
tres de les avoir mal saisies, et 4 moi d’avoir violé les lois en 
ma personne. Craignez que la plupart de ces mesures ne se 
trouvent ala fin des actes vexatoires et arbitraires. J’ignore 
quels droits, quels recours, ces lois peuvent me ménager ; mais 
heureusement je peux dormir sur mon ignorance; jesais qu’elles 
veillent pour moi. Vous croirez vous quitte quand je serai au 
Cap séparé de mes papiers que vous retenez pres de vous; mais 
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si je demeure captif dans ce nouvel endroit, les vents vous re- 
porteront ici mon éternel dilemme, et nos plaintes des tour- 
ments moraux que vous aurez accrus, des souflrances de corps 
que vous aurez empirées, car ce sera vous qui m’y retiendrez 
ou par vos ordres directes ou par vos instructions secrétes. On 
ne saurait lever de scelles qu’en présence de celui qui y “est in- 
téressé. Me ferez-vous revenir du Cap pour les lever ici? me 
retiendrez-vous au Cap jusqu’a ce que l’ordre vienne de les 
envoyer en Angleterre? ou tout cela vous menera-t-il? et il 
était, et il est encore un moyen si simple qui arrangerait tout. 
Mon penchant naturel a aplanir les affaires me fesait courir 
au devant de toutes les difficultés. J’obviais 4 tout; je me 
soumettais volontairement d’avance en Angleterre a toutes les 
mesures arbitraires qui pouvaient equivaloir 4 la quarantaine 
du Cap. Concession gratuite, laquelle méme en ne loffrant 
pas ne men Jaisserait pas moins ici toute la faveur et la force 
des lois ; j’ajoutais encore la raison si valable de la santé de 
mon fils et de la mienne: la crainte de blesser la lettre de 
quelque point de vos instructions aura été plus forte a vos 
yeux que la nécessité et le bon droit de céder 4 leur esprit, a 
la force des choses, 2 l’impulsion de ’humanité. I] en est 
tems encore, Monsieur : rendez-vous a ce que je sollicite. Je 
croirai que ce dernier sentiment l’humanité vous aura décidé; 
et je croirai vous devoir quelque chose. La double réclama- 
tion des papiers par Longwood et par moi ne saurait étre une 
difficulté excusable ; on demandera quel pas avez vous fait pour 
la lever? Voulez-vous que j’écrive moi-méme a ce sujet ? 
trois mots suffiront pour nous mettre indubitablement @ accord. 

Quoiqu’il en soit, Monsieur, quelque décision que vous vous 
arrétiez, quelque peine qui me soit ménagée, il n’en saurait 
étre de comparable a celle de demeurer sur ce roc maudit 
lorsque j’y seis séparé de l’objet auguste qui m’y avait attiré ; 
toute heure, toute minute que j’y passe dans cette situation 
sont des années pour mon malheureux fils. Je vous demande 
done, et vous le redemanderai sans cesse a chaque instant— 
éloignez-mor de ce lieu de souffrance. 

J’ai Vhonneur, &c. Le Comve pe Las Caszgs. 


No. 58. 
To GrneRAL Count BERTRAND. 
Prantation Housr, Déc. 23, 1816. 


Monstevr LE Comrzu—Je viens dans ce moment de chez 
le Comte Las Cases. Je lui ai dit que pour lever tout obsta- 
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cle de ma part 4 son retour a Longwood, jusqu’a ce que les ré- 
ponses arriveraient d’ Angleterre, j’étais prét 4 vous remettre 
la lettre qu'il vous avait destiné, et vous faire voir toute sa cor- 
respondance avec moi. Il m’a répondu, “ Cela ne changerait 
rien. Mon sort est décidé. J’ai porté le jugement sur moi- 
méme.” I] m’a remercié cependant pour l’offre que je lui 
faisais. Je crois qu’il vous en écrira lui-méme. 


J’ai, &e. H. Lowe. 


No. 59. 
To GENERAL Count BERTRAND. 
James Town, Déc. 25, 1816. 

Monsieur LE Granp Marecuat—Je vous quitterai bien- 
tot. J’obtiens liberté de vous renouveler mes adieux. Je ne 
sais combien de temps l’on promenera mon corps, mais veuillez 
dire 4 Empereur que mon ame s’en sera séparée avant de 
quitter la vie ;! en quelque lieu qu’on me jette, il ne me reste 
plus désormais qu’a me ressouvenir et pleurer. Cependant, 
ma douleur sera ma consolation et ma force. J’avais eu 
Vhonneur de vous écrire sur une offre du Gouverneur de re- 
tourner 4 Longwood ; mais m’ayant renvoyé ma lettre, avec 
ses corrections indiquées, j’en suis revenu dés lors irrevocable- 
ment a mes premiéres déterminations. Vous en trouverez 
les motifs dans une correspondance et surtout dans ma lettre 
du 22; j’espére qu’on ne fera aucune difficulté de vous les 
communiquer. Le Gouverneur est revenu le lendemain et 
le sur-lendemain pour cet objet ; et pour me prouver sa grande 
sincérité de mon retour 4 Longwood, il m’a offert alors de 
vous envoyer ma lettre telle que je l’avais d’abord écrite, et 
d’y joindre méme ma correspondance, ce qu’il m’avait d’abord 
refusé ; mais, “Il n’était plus temps,” lui ai-je dit; ‘‘j’avais 
prononcé mon propre jugement. Mes destins devaient s’ac- 
complir.” Toutefois il m’a prié, et je lui ai promis, de vous 
rendre témoignage de ses offres et de mon refus. Adieu! en- 
core une fois je vous embrasse tous et ila hate. J’ai besoin 
de m’arracher a mes pensées et & mes sentimens. 


(Signé) Le Comre pg Las Caszs. 


No. 60. 
To Lizut.-GEenerat Str Hupson Lowe. 


Lonewoon, Déc. 26, 1816. 
MonsizurR LE GoUVERNEUR—J’ai parlé de la conversation 


1 Sic; but query ? 
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que j’ai eu Vhonneur d’avoir avec vous, et J al communiqué 
la lettre en Francais que vous m’avez envoyée aprés avoir vu 
le Comte Las Cases. Il a résulté que vous étes dans |’inten- 
tion de le renvoyer soit 4 Longwood comme avant son. arres- 
tation, soit au Cap de Bonne Espérance, en retenant ici ses 
papiers sous le scellé jusqu’a ce que votre Gouvernement en 
ait décidé. Le parti de renvoyer le Comte Las Cases au Cap 
serait bien cruel. A peine il serait arrivé au Cap que le 
Gouverneur le ferait rembarquer pour venir mouiller dans 
cette ile, qui ést sur le chemin du Cap en Angleterre. Vous 
lui auriez donc fait faire 1200 lieues et six semaines de navi- 
gation; c’est a dire, autant que d’ici en Angleterre. Ses 
trois domestiques partis de Longwood il y a deux mois, aprés 
avoir été au Cap, sont aujourd’hui mouillés dans cette rade, 
allant en Angleterre. Veuillez considérer que le Compte Las 
Cases est un homme agé, faible, malingre, et que son fils, 
jeune homme de 16 ans, est attaqué d’une maladie chronique. 
Si vous persistez 4 retenir les papiers du Comte Las Cases, je 
crois devoir vous réitérer observation que dans cette malle 
de papiers il y a beaucoup de notes historiques et littéraires 
qui nous appartiennent, et qu’il serait convenable que je pusse 
assister au dépouillement pour en faire la séparation. I] n’y 
a rien de politique. Nous avons détruit tous les papiers que 
nous pouvions avoir en arrivant dans ce pays. Mais ne pour- 
riez-vous pas envoyer le Comte Las Cases en Angleterre sur 
la frégate oui sont déja les trois domestiques? Vous le met- 
triez, lui et ses papiers, 4 la disposition de votre Gouvernement. 
Cette conduite est méme indiquée par le bill du Parlement. 
Quant au parti de le renvoyer a Longwood, nous ne pouvons 
pas bien comprendre ow git la difficulté. Il y a pour nous 
un nuage puisque vous n’avez pas laissé passer la lettre que 
m’a écrite le Comte Las Cases. Dans tous les cas, puisque 
son affaire est terminée, |’Empereur désirerait le voir demain 
ou aprés. J'ai l’honneur d’étre, &c., 
Le Comte BerTRanp. 


No. 61. 
To Genera Count BerTRanp. 
Puantation Hovss, Déc. 29, 1816. 
Le Gouverneur a l’honneur de faire connaitre au Comte 
Bertrand que le Comte Las Cases va s’embarquer dans le 
courant de cette journée. Les papiers n’ont pas encore été 
otés de dessous le sceau de ses propres armes et de celles que 
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le Gouverneur y a fait attacher. Le Comte Bertrand, en 
conséquence, aura le temps de faire connaitre toute autre 
demande relatif aux notes historiques et littéraires réclamées 
par sa lettre du 26, dans le cas que la note que le Comte Las 
Cases a écrite avec le paquet envoyé par lui le jour apres 
n’ait pas été satisfaisante. Le Gouverneur croit devoir faire 
savoir qwil y a une collection de plusieurs feuilles séparées et 
morceaux d’écritures, avec des notes en marge, et remarques, 
épars ca et 14, dans la main du Général Bonaparte, que le 
Comte Las Cases dit avoir recueillis par hasard, et méme 
quelquefois 4 Vinsgu de lui, pour les conserver comme sou- 
venir de sa personne, et il a demandé au Gouverneur de les lui 
laisser prendre avec lui. Le Gouverneur n’a pas l’intention de 
s’opposer & un veeu si naturel, 4 moins que le Comte Bertrand 
ne les réclame au nom du Général Bonaparte, lorsqu’il le fera 
connaitre au Comte Las Cases, afin que toute la collection soit 
rendue. Le Gouverneur ne les a pas lu. 


No. 62. 


To Lievt.-GEeneRAL Sir Hupson Lowe. 
Lonewoop, Déc. 29, 1816. 

Monsteur LE Gouverneur—Je n’ai point répondu a la 
lettre que vous m’avez fait Vhonneur de m’adresser le 9 Octo- 
bre, ni ne vous ai communiqué les observations dont était 
susceptible le réglement qui était joint. L’esprit qui parais- 
sait avoir dicté ce réglement parut a |’ Empereur éminemment 
hostile et outrageant. Iljugea qwiln’y avait rien a répondre, 
et que la voix de la raison serait sans force. Aujourd’hui 
vous désirez connaitre les observations qui ont été faites. 
J’ai ’honneur de vous les envoyer telles qu’elles étaient ré- 
digées pour servir 4 complainte a faire en Angleterre. I] ne 
peut que rejaillir du déshonneur sur votre nation et sur vous 
d’opprimer un grand homme dont les souflrances sont partagées 
par tant de millers hommes. Vous sentirez, mais trop tard 
peut-étre, la vérité de cette pensée. L’Empereur ayant été 
hier fort incommodé et toute la journée au lit, je n’ai point 
voulu lui communiquer le refus contenu dans votre lettre de 
permettre au Comte Las Cases du Ini faire ses adieux. Le 
Comte Las Cases, aprés avoir été arraché de Longwood, sans 
qu'il ait pu prendre congé de ]’Empereur, a été détenu un 
mois au secret sans avoir aucune communication avec nous. 
Vous lui avez ensuite offert de se rétablir & Longwood comme 
par le passé. Il ne quitte ce pays que sur sa demande. On 
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ne peut, donc, l’empécher de prendre congé de |’Empereur, 
qui le verra peut-étre pour la derniére fois. Le Comte Las 
Cases connait depuis long-temps la pensée de  Empereur; il 
va aller au Cap; il s’écoulera probablement cing ou six mois 
avant qu'il n’arrive en Europe. Sa visite est sans inconvé- 
nient, et y en eut-il, ces inconvénients seraient moindres que 
ceux toujours attachés a la violation de ce qui est sacré chez 
les hommes. J’ai donc l’honneur de vous réitérer la demande 
de permettre au Comte Las Cases de faire ses adieux 4 l’Em- 
pereur, et d’étre, &c. 
Le Comtr BERTRAND. 


No. 63. 
Au Comte Bertranp. 

Prantation Houss, Janvier 28, 1817. 
Monsieur te Comre—Dans une lettre que vous avez mise 
sous enveloppe cachetée & Sir Thomas Reade, adressée a 
Monsieur H. Bertrand, se trouve le passage suivant :—<‘‘ Nous 
écrivons 4 Monsieur La Touche et 4 Lady Jerningham,” &c. 
Comme ces lettres ne se trouvent pas sous la méme enveloppe, 
je vous prie de me faire savoir si vous les avez expédiées par 
quelque autre canal, ou si c’est seulement votre intention de 
les envoyer? Je prends la liberté de vous faire cette de- 
mande, car dans la supposition que Monsieur H. Bertrand 
- faisait connaitre a Monsieur La Touche ou a Lady Jerning- 
ham le paragraphe de la lettre que j’ai cité de lui, ils pour- 
raient étre trés-naturellement portés 4 croire que j’avais arrété 
les lettres écrites 2 eux. Je dois en cette occasion, Monsieur 
le Comte, porter votre attention au reglement en ce qui regarde 

la forme d’expédier vos lettres. J’ai Vhonneur d’étre, &c. 

H. Lowe, Lieutenant-Général. 


No. 64. 
To Linut.-GENERAL Str Hupson Lowe. 
Downine Srreer, February 7, 1817. 
Sir—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
dispatch of the 13th of December, stating the circumstances 
under which you had thought it necessary to arrest Count 
Las Cases and his son, and to take possession of his papers 
until further orders. I-can not but entirely approve your con- 
duct in immediately arresting the Count upon the information 
which had been given to you of his attempt to carry on a 
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clandestine correspondence ; and as the disposition whieh the 
Count had uniformly evinced to violate the existing regula- 
tions, both with respect to correspondence and other less im- 
portant particulars, gave a just ground for suspecting that his 
clandestine intercourse, though recently discovered, might have 
been for some time carrying on, I consider you equally justi- 
fied in seizing all his papers, and examining their contents, 
with a view to ascertain the existence of such a correspond- 
ence, and, if existing, of its extent and objects. In return- 
ing to General Buonaparte, at his request and without inspec- 
tion, all the papers connected with the history of his cam- 
paigns in Italy, and the official correspondence between him, 
Sir George Cockburn, and yourself, you have only anticipated 
the directions which I should otherwise have thought it my 
duty to convey to you. You have also, with great propriety, 
retained the Journal of the occurrences which have latterly 
befallen General Buonaparte, claimed, as that document ap- 
pears to have been, equally by General Buonaparte and by 
Count Las Cases, without any admission from either of a con- 
flicting or concurrent claim upon the part of the other; and 
difficult as it is to decide to whose assertion the greatest degree 
of credit is to be assigned, it only remains for me to say that 
you should on no account deliver it out of your possession until 
further instructions. If Count Las Cases should continue to 
express a wish to be removed from St. Helena, or if his con- 
duct should in your opinion render his removal necessary on 
other grounds, you will consider yourself at liberty to apply 
to him the instruction conveyed to you in my dispatch of the 
—, in which you were directed to remove to the Cape of Good 
Hope such of Buonaparte’s followers as it might be necessary 
to send from St. Helena, in order to their proceeding from 
thence to their ultimate destination. The delicate state of his 
own, and more especially of his son’s health, render it im- 
portant for their comfort that this intimation should be early 
and distinctly given. For the same reason, you will, before 
you effect his removal, take every precaution which the state 
of their health may require to prevent an aggravation of his 
disorder; and you will with this view, as far as possible, con- 
sult their convenience both as to the time and the means of 
their removal to the Cape. If, however, Count Las Cases, 
after such an intimation, should prefer a continuance in the 
personal service of General Buonaparte at St. Helena, you 
will, if no new objection presents itself, accede to an arrange- 
ment which I consider is likely to conduce materially to the 
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comfort of General Buonaparte. You will in such case inti- 
mate to Count Las Cases, that, if this be his deliberate choice 
in the present instance, he must neither expect to be released 
from the obligation thus voluntarily imposed upon himself, 
upon any future change of opinion to which circumstances 
may give rise, nor to be in any degree exempted from those 
regulations and restrictions which are necessary for the secu- 
rity of General Buonaparte, and which his own conduct has 
shown the additional necessity of enforcing with increased 
attention. 1 have the honor to be, &c. 
BatTuurst. 


No. 65. 
To Lizut.-GEenerat Str Hupson Lowe. 
Cotoniat Orricr, Lonpon, February 7, 1817. 

Str—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
dispatch No. 45, inclosing a report bearing date the 10th of 
November, and submitted to you by Dr. O'Meara, on the 
state of General Buonaparte’s health, and the probable effects 
of the General’s continuing to adhere to the system upon 
which he has latterly acted. If Dr. O'Meara has succeeded 
in making General Buonaparte fully aware of the serious con- 
sequences which a perseverance in the habits of life recently 
adopted by him can not fail of producing, I trust there is no 
reason for entertaining a doubt of the re-establishment of Gen- 
eral Buonaparte’s health. But as the restraints to which the 
General has been subjected may be represented by him or his 
followers as having imposed upon him the necessity of adopt- 
ing those habits of seclusion which have proved prejudicial te 
his health, I have thought it expedient to look back to the 
several dispatches in order to ascertain in what manner the 
regulations now in force can be fairly considered as interfer- 
ing with that exercise which a due regard to the preservation 
of General Buonaparte’s health may require. 

It appears that, on your first assumption of the govern- 
ment, the limits within which General Buonaparte and his 
suite were at liberty to ride unaccompanied by a British offi- 
cer comprised, in addition to their present extent, the road to 
the left of Hutt’s Gate, and along the woody ridge to Long- 
wood. As, however, it was found that the General and his 
attendants evinced a disposition to communicate too freely 
and even to tamper with the inhabitants resident within the 
limits assigned to him, it was considered expedient to contract 
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the limits in that quarter which contained a greater propor- 
tion of inhabitants than any other, and which (though he had 
not hitherto frequented it) was calculated to afford him still 
greater facilities for an objectionable intercourse. According 
to this statement there are still limits in extent within which 
he may range free and unconstrained, and accompanied only 
by those of his suite whom he may from time to time select 
for his companions; for though you have properly required 
that no person should be introduced to him without your con- 
sent previously obtained, yet your directions do not allow his 
privacy to be broken in upon by the idle curiosity of any in- 
dividual ; and no person can present himself to General Buo- 
naparte except by the General’s own permission previously 
authenticated. It is necessary further to remark, that beyond 
these limits, and indeed over every part of the island, he has 
full liberty to go, provided he is attended by a British officer 
of rank; and no complaint has ever been made of the conduct 
of such officer, even if there had been instances in which he 
had occasion to attend. 

With respect to another of General Buonaparte’s complaints, 
viz. that the sentries around Longwood are now posted at 
dusk instead of nine o’clock, I have only to observe that the 
grounds upon which I directed this change in the original 
regulations were the apprehensions expressed in your dispatch 
No. —, lest the General should avail himself of the circum- 
stance of being left without an adequate guard for three hours 
after dark in order to effect his escape. As I entirely acqui- 
esced in the justice of your apprehension, I could have no dif- 
ficulty in sanctioning the measure by which alone it could be 
removed; and it has given me much satisfaction to find from 
your subsequent dispatch that you have been enabled alto- 
gether to conceal the sentries from his view, and that the ar- 
rangement can not therefore in any degree interfere with the 
privacy of General Buonaparte, or with that degree of exer- 
cise which he might be inclined at those hours to take in the 
gardens of Longwood. If therefore the existing regulations 
debar the General from the use of salutary exercise, it should 
be recollected that he imposes upon himself restraints which 
do not necessarily grow out of the regulations themselves. 
Nevertheless, if it shall appear that his having the permission 
to go over the whole range of the inclosure, twelve miles in 
circumference, without the attendance of an officer, would 
reconcile him to a freer use of exercise in the air, it may- be 
advisable for you to consider whether, if the state of his health 
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shall really render that indulgence necessary, you can m 
make such arrangements as may enable you to consult his 
feelings in this particular, although it does not appear that he 
has ever availed himself of the liberty when it was in his 
power to doso. But some allowance may reasonably be made 
for the caprice which ill health, sorrow, and disappointment 
are apt to excite even in minds under better discipline and 
of a happier disposition. There is not, however, any reason 
for extending this indulgence to his followers, except when in 
immediate attendance on him. I have only to add that, if 
the health of General Buonaparte should continue to decline, 
I am sure I can safely rely on your -affording him all those 
attentions which sickness requires, and every indulgence which 
is not incompatible with the due discharge of the important 
trust reposed in you. 
J have the honor to be, &c. BATHURST. 


No. 66. 


SprEecHEsS oF Lorp Hotuanp and Lorp BaTuuURST IN THE 
Housst or Lorps, Marcu 18, 1817. 


The order of the day having been read, 

Lord Hotuanp said, in rising to call the attention of their 
Lordships to the motion of which he had given notice, he wished 
to be distinctly understood as to the motives which had induced 
him to bring it forward. While he might in some degree be 
influenced by compassion and humanity toward the individual 
who had in so extraordinary a manner been exiled to the 
island of St. Helena, he must say that his chief, if not his 
only motive, was to rescue the character of Parliament and 
the country from that stain which would attach if any harsh or 
ungenerous treatment had been used toward Napoleon Bona- 
parte. He had no wish to enter again into the discussion of 
the justice or policy of the confinement of Bonaparte in the 
island of St. Helena; he was ready to admit that His Majesty’s 
Ministers, in bringing forward the very extraordinary measure 
by which the sanction of Parliament was given to that confine- 
ment, had the public opinion along with them, and he was not 
now disposed again to question the measure. The grounds 
were known upon which he had opposed that measure ; but he 
was not such a coxcomb as to imagine that the opinions he 
then expressed, and in which the two Houses of Parliament dis- 
agreed, would now have any weight. Leaving, therefore, all 
questions as to the justice or policy of the exile and confinement 
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of Bonaparte at St. Helena out of the consideration, he merely 
looked to the personal treatment of that individual, with the 
view that the character of Parliament, and the country might 
be relieved from the odium which must of course attach, in 
the public opinion not only of this country, but of Europe, to 
any unnecessary severity or harshness used toward Napoleon 
Bonaparte ; with the view also that the character of Parlia- 
ment and the country should stand right in the eyes of pos- 
terity, who would not fail to judge with severity of any acts 
of unnecessary harshness used toward an individual so exiled 
and imprisoned. As to any other motives that might be in- 
sinuated against him, if his character and conduct were not 
sufficient to shield him from such imputations, certainly no- 
thing he could say would. have any eflect for such a purpose. 
Trusting, however, that the character he had maintained, and 
the conduct he had evinced, would eflectually shield him from 
such imputations, he felt himself fully authorized in treating 
such imputations with the utmost contempt. He had not 
been influenced upon the present occasion by any political 
hostility to His Majesty’s Ministers ; he looked to the charac- 
ter of the Government as well as that of Parliament and the 
country, and, in this view, was as solicitous that any stain 
with regard to harsh and ungenerous treatment of Bonaparte 
should be removed from the character of the Government as 
from that of Parliament and the country. The grounds upon 
which the measure was brought forward, which was to give 
powers to His Majesty’s Government to imprison Bonaparte 
in the island of St. Helena, were, that it was required in order 
to preserve the tranquillity of Europe, and, through that, the 
safety of this country. Necessity was then the express ground 
for this extraordinary measure, and undoubtedly the Parlia- 
ment in passing it never contemplated that any more severity 
was to be used than was actually required for the purposes 
of safety. It had been well said, upon another occasion, by 
the noble and learned Lord on the woolsack, that what neces- 
sity creates necessity limits; and applying this to the case of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, he must say that no other restriction 
ought to be imposed than what was actually necessary for his 
safe custody. No other species of restriction was in the con- 
templation of Parhament when the Bill for the safe custody 
of Bonaparte was passed, and it was for the express purpose 
of this safety that St. Helena was chosen. The choice of this 
spot was, in other respects, attended by considerable incon- 
veniences, and he believed he might say that an expense alto- 
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gether of from one to two hundred thousand pounds a year, 
was by this choice entailed upon the country. This estimate 
might be exaggerated, but certainly the expense of the cus- 
tody of Bonaparte was very considerably greater at St. Helena 
than it would have been in any other situation. If it were 
at all necessary, therefore, to impose harsh restrictions upon 
this individual, St. Helena must, after all, have been very ill 
chosen. He trusted, however, it would be satisfactorily shown 
that all the reports upon the subject of harsh treatment toward 
Bonaparte were utterly unfounded, and he should greatly re- 
joice if that were the result. His object was, that an oppor- 
tunity to prove the rumors which had been circulated upon 
this point to be totally unfounded should be distinctly afforded, 
or, if any part of them were true, that Parliament should in- 
terfere to correct the treatment. In bringing forward these 
motions he begged to disclaim the shehtest intention of throw- 
ing any imputation whatever upon Sir Hudson Lowe, an offi- 
cer whom he knew to possess many good qualities, and who, 
he was satisfied, would not exceed his instructions with regard 
to the treatment of his captive. From the part which he 
(Lord Holland) had taken in the discussion of the Bill regard- 
ing the custody of Napoleon Bonaparte, and his protest, which 
was recorded on the Journals, it was natural that complaints 
respecting the treatment of that individual should reach him 
sooner than they could the public in general; and from this 
cause he had received, during the last three or four months, 
several rumors respecting the conduct observed toward Bona- 
parte. These, however, coming, as they did, in an unauthen- 
ticated shape, he did not think worthy of attention. At length 
a statement had appeared, bearing proma facie the stamp of 
authority, and referring to documents which gave it the air 
of authenticity. He lamented the publication of the state- 
ments upon this subject, because he wished that they should 
not have been published until, by their being noticed in Par- 
liament, the refutation could have been published along with 
the statements. These papers, however, having met with pub- 
licity, it became doubly imperative that some steps should be 
taken either to disprove the truth altogether of the allega- 
tions of fact contained in these statements, or, if there was 
any truth in them, to correct the treatment complained of. 
With respect to the allegations themselves, it was stated that 
additional restrictions had been imposed upon Bonaparte with 
regard to the space allowed him for exercise. St. Helena, he 
believed to be, generally speaking, a very good climate, but 
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it was nevertheless true, as he understood, that the upper 
part of it, where Bonaparte was confined, was of that species 
of climate which, from its dampness, was calculated to ag- 
gravate the evils of imprisonment. It was also stated that 
the hours at which exercise could be taken with the most 
comfort, and in a manner the most conducive to health, were 
those during which all ingress and egress was interdicted to 
Longwood. This was a point which undoubtedly deserved 
inquiry, in order that the evils of imprisonment might not be 
needlessly aggravated. It was also alleged that Bonaparte 
was deprived of the means of subscribing to journals, or of 
procuring the books he wanted, and this he (Lord Holland) 
should have considered of itself sufficient to warrant a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry. He was utterly at a loss to imagine what 
reason could exist for refusing to Bonaparte the permission of 
obtaining such journals as he wanted, in order to afford him 
information respecting recent events ; nor could he look upon 
such a restriction, if it existed, in any other light than as a 
needless aggravation of the calamities of the prisoner. An- 
other topic of complaint was, that Bonaparte was not allowed 
to send a sealed letter to the Prince Regent, being informed. 
that it must be sent open, that the contents might be seen. 
This involved a question of no small importance, particularly 
at the present moment, when the liberties of the people were 
placed at the disposal of His Majesty’s Government. Was it 
to be endured that persons placed in confinement, should not 
have the means of forwarding their complaints to their sover- 
eign, or that, when possibly the subject-matter of that com- 
plaint might involve the conduct of the individual in whose 
custody they were placed, that individual should have the 
power of inspecting the contents of the letter, and thus, in 
consequence, the treatment of the prisoner might be rendered 
more harsh and vexatious? He knew of no law under which 
such an authority was derived. It might be said, that the 
law never contemplated such an imprisonment as that to 
which Napoleon Bonaparte was sentenced, but he could not 
conceive that any general principle of law could be construed 
to prevent that individual from communicating his complaints 
in a sealed letter to the Prince Regent; nor could he conceive 
the existence of any principle to prevent the illustrious indi- 
vidual exercising the functions of sovereignty frorn using his 
own discretion as to whether he would receive a sealed letter 
or not. It might be said that there was an etiquette to be 
observed upon this point; but at any rate he thought, if there 
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was such an etiquette, it ought to be confined to the Secretary 
of State, and that a sealed letter to the Prince Regent ought 
at any rate to be allowed to reach in that state the office of 
the Minister. He was ready to admit that it was not fitting 
to allow an unrestrained correspondence to an individual 
placed in that state of imprisonment to which Bonaparte had 
been sentenced; but it was going much too far to say that he 
should not be allowed, in a sealed letter, to solicit the elem- 
ency of the Prince Regent, with a view to the mitigation of 
his situation, particularly when that illustrious individual was 
so humanely disposed to mercy and clemency. He could not 
but think, also, that much injustice was done to Bonaparte 
in not allowing him the means of writing an account of his 
former acts. Many prejudices had been excited against him, 
many crimes had been imputed to him, some justly and others 
unjustly ; and surely it was but bare justice to allow him to 
speak for himself, to do away, if he could, the impressions 
against him ; to appeal to posterity against the judgment of 
the present age. Not to allow him to do so was indeed a loss 
to the world, by depriving it of much valuable and important 
information. He now came to the financial part of the sub- 
ject. It appeared by the statement of Count Montholon, to 
which he had alluded, that the sum of £20,000 per annum, 
the amount originally fixed for the maintenance of Bonaparte, 
was to be reduced to £8000. In arguing that this was un- 
just, it might be asked why he, who was for reducing ‘as low 
as possible all the establishments of the country, should be 
only hostile to the reduction of the establishment of Bona- 
parte? To this he had to answer, that, were Bonaparte con- 
fined in any other place, he should think £8000 per annum 
fully sufficient for his establishment; but St. Helena had been 
chosen as the place of his imprisonment because it combined 
the greatest means of safety, and it was attended with this 
disadvantage, that the expense of obtaining the common com- 
forts and necessaries of life was enormously large. It was in 
this view that he objected to the reduction of the annual sum 
hitherto appropriated to the maintenance of Bonaparte, be- 
cause undoubtedly he ought not to be deprived of the means 
of procuring those common comforts and necessaries, and it 
was in fact so doing to tell him that £8000 only would be 
allowed, and he must find the other £12,000 where he could. 
He wished most anxiously that these statements might be 
found to be mere fabrications, but it was impossible to shut 
their eyes to these allegations of fact. It was not merely 
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the public opinion of the present day, perhaps prejudiced or 
warped, to which they. were to look, but to the judgment of 
posterity, unbiassed by any of those motives which now oper- 
ated to obscure the judgment. The judgment of posterity, it 
was well known, was in many instances decidedly at vari- 
ance with the opinions of those whom the circumstances to 
which it related occurred. Take, for instance, the case of 
Mary Queen of Scots: nobody now doubted of her guilt, but 
every one must regret that the glorious reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth should be deeply stained by the harsh and ungenerous 
treatment of her rival. The allegations of fact which he had 
stated were of that importance that undoubtedly deserved the 
serious attention of their Lordships (and he could not but ob- 
serve, with regard to St. Helena, that before Bonaparte quitted 
Elba the sending him to St. Helena was talked of at the Con- 
gress of Vienna). The statements were of too much import- 
ance, as involving the character of the Government, the Par- 
liament, and the country, not to excite attention. He thought 
it especially incumbent upon the House to take steps either to 
disprove these statements, or to correct the evil; and as the 
noble Earl at the head of the Treasury was fond of precedents, 
he would mention one in point. When the late Mr. Pitt, 
either in 1798 or 1799, found that the most calumnious state- 
ments were circulated in France with regard to the treatment 
of the French prisoners in this country, that Minister himself 
moved for a Committee to inquire into the subject before whom 
he laid all the documents relating to it; the result was the 
complete and triumphant disproval of all those calumnious 
statements, by which they were totally put down. In this 
case, in like manner, he called upon their Lordships to dis- 
prove to the world the statements that had been put forth 
respecting the harsh and ungenerous treatment of Napoleon; 
and, should his motion have the effect of producing in the 
result of the inquiry facts which would utterly disprove the 
allegations of fact that had been published, he should most 
sincerely rejoice in it. All that he was anxious for was that 
such an opportunity should be distinctly afforded, and that it 
should be clearly proved that no stain whatever rested upon 
the country with regard to the treatment of this individual. 
He did not mean to assert the truth of the statements to which 
he had referred ; of their truth he knew nothing ; but they 
had been put forth in a plausible shape, and with the appear- 
ance of authentic evidence to support them; and he thought 
it was mainly incumbent upon the House either to disprove 
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their truth, or, if any part of them were true, to take care 
that the treatment of this individual should be corrected, and 
rendered what in common fairness and justice it ought to be. 
Lord Holland concluded by moving for an Address to the 
Prince Regent, praying the communication of copies of in- 
structions issued to the Governor or Governors of St. Helena 
respecting the personal treatment of Napoleon Bonaparte ; 
extracts of communications from the Governor or Governors 
of St. Helena respecting the expense of the maintenance of 
Napoleon Bonaparte and his attendants ; extracts of ditto re- 
specting the personal treatment of Bonaparte ; communica- 
tions. from ditto respecting any application of Bonaparte to 
send a letter to the Prince Regent; and communications from 
ditto respecting any application from Bonaparte for religious 
instruction for the children of persons accompanying or at- 
tending upon him. The last-mentioned documents, he said, 
he moved for in consequence of a rumor that there was no 
person on the island of the religious persuasion of these indi- 
viduals to communicate religious instruction to the children 
of some of those who accompanied Bonaparte, and which re- 
ligious instruction, had been, it was said, applied for. 

Earl Baruurst rose and said, that in part he agreed with 
the noble mover’s observation, that an opinion respecting the 
justice or injustice of the detention of Napoleon Bonaparte 
should have no effect on the discussion of the present question. 
He had no hesitation in agreeing with the noble Lord, that 
those who considered the detention of Napoleon Bonaparte not 
only necessary, but just, might object to the mode of that de- 
tention ; but, on the other hand, he doubted whether those 
who objected to that detention altogether could with a proper 
degree of impartiality consider the propriety of the mode of 
detention. The noble Lord had recorded on the Journals his 
protest against the detention of this individual, as being con- 
trary to the principles of justice and humanity. Holding such 
an opinion, it was hardly to be conceived that the noble 
mover could discuss with a due degree of impartiality the re- 
strictions imposed upon this prisoner, while he conceived re- 
strictions of what kind soever to be inhumane and unjusti- 
fiable. ‘The noble mover had laid the foundation of his 
motion partly on a paper written by order of Napoleon, and 
signed. ‘‘ Count Montholon,” and partly on rumors which had 
reached him from other quarters. It was not his (Earl B.’s) 
intention to reply to these rumors, any more than to a paper 
signed by a man named Santini, to which no credit whatever 
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was due. It was creditable to the noble Lord that he had 
not made that paper the foundation of his remarks, for no one’ 
looking at it for a moment could fail to perceive that it was 
full of the grossest misrepresentations. He (Earl B.) should 
therefore look upon that publication as disavowed, and thus 
totally unworthy of attention ; and should confine his remarks 
to that paper which certainly was authentic, and which was 
signed by the Count de Montholon. He should first show to 
their Lordships what the instructions to Sir Hudson Lowe 
were, and he should then show that all the complaints con- 
tained in that paper, written by order of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
either arose out of the due execution of those instructions, or 
were misrepresentations of facts, or were direct and absolute 
falsehoods. In the first place, as to the instructions to Sir 
Hudson Lowe, their Lordships had been long in possession of 
these instructions; for, when Admiral Cockburn went out to 
St. Helena, instructions were given him which would apply 
to him while he remained there, and which would also apply 
to his successor after his departure. These instructions had 
been published on the Continent, whence they had found 
their way to the papers in this country. That authentic copy 
had been long before their Lordships, and it was the gen- 
eral opinion they contained nothing improper, considering the 
end for which they were drawn up. Those instructions con- 
sidered Napoleon as a prisoner of war, and consequently laid 
down this general rule, that all restrictions should be imposed 
which were necessary to secure detention, but that no restric- 
tions should be imposed which were not necessary to that 
detention. This principle, he was prepared to show, had 
actuated all the instructions from his Majesty’s Government, 
and all the steps which Sir Hudson Lowe had taken in pur- 
suance of those instructions. Up to this moment he was pre- 
pared also to state there had been no substantive alteration 
of those instructions. All the communications from the 
Government to St. Helena had been rather in the way of 
explanation than instructions, and whatever changes had 
taken place, either in the explanation of the instructions, or 
the execution of them, were to the benefit of the person who 
was the subject of them. He should classify the complaints 
made respecting the treatment of the individual, and should 
then read what parts of the instruction applied to the several 
heads of those complaints. The complaints which had been 
made might~be reduced under two heads—Ist. Restrictions 
as to the communication of the prisoner with others, either in 
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writing or personally ; and, 2d, those complaints which ap- 
ply to the personal treatment of the individual himself. In 
the first place, as to communications with others by writing, 
the noble mover had stated that there was an utter impossi- 
bility of his communicating with his wife and child or rela- 
tions. Now he (Earl B.) should read the part of the instruc- 
tions which referred to all communications in writing with 
the individual in question. The instructions were these : 

‘* All letters addressed to the General, or to persons in his 
suite, must be delivered to the Admiral or the Governor (as 
the case may be), who will read them before they are deliv- 
ered to those to whom they are addressed. 

‘Letters written by the General or his suite, are subject to 
the same rule. 

“ No letter that comes to St. Helena, except through the 
Secretary of State, must be communicated to the General or 
his attendants, if it be written by a person not residing on 
the island ; and all letters addressed to persons not living on 
the island must go under cover to the Secretary of State. 

“It will be clearly expressed to the (reneral, that the Gov- 
ernor and Admiral are strictly commanded to inform his 
Majesty’s Government of all the wishes and representations 
which the General may desire to address to it. In this re- 
spect they need not use any precaution; but the paper in 
which such request or representation is written must be com- 
municated to them open, that they may read it, and accom- 
pany it with such observations as they may think necessary.” 

Thus, then, when Napoleon Bonaparte represented that it 
was impossible for him to write to those to whom he wished 
to write, it was not true. If he meant to say that he could 
not write without those letters being opened, that was mere- 
ly in conformity to the instructions which had been delivered 
to the Governor. But he had no right to represent that as 
an absolute prohibition, which was only optional. The next 
complaint was, that he had not received letters from his re- 
lations and friends in Europe, and that it was impossible for 
him to receive them. This was not true—it was not impos- 
sible for any of his relations and friends to communicate with 
him, if they chose to send their letters to the Secretary of 
State, where they would be opened, and afterward undoubt- 
edly would be forwarded to him. But there was one prelim- 
inary to his receiving letters from his friends, which was, 
that his friends should write to him; and the fact was, that 
only one of his relations had written to him, namely, his 
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brother Joseph, whose letter reached the office in October 
last, where it was opened and immediately forwarded to him. 
Another complaint of the same nature was, that he was not 
permitted to send a sealed letter to the Prince Regent. Of 
course Sir Hudson Lowe, if any application had been made 
to him, would have obeyed the instructions which had been 
read to their Lordships; but, in point of fact, no appli- 
cation had been made to Sir Hudson Lowe on that subject. 
An application had indeed been made to Sir G. Cockourn, 
he believed from Count Bertrand, to know whether, if a 
letter were written by the Emperor to the Prince Regent, 
he would undertake to deliver it without suffering it to be 
opened by any person. Sir G. Cockburn, of course, could 
give no such assurance, but all that he could do was to 
communicate the substance of his instructions respecting let- 
ters written by General Bonaparte, and then leave him to 
his judgment how he might act. Since that time no further 
application of that nature had been received. In directing 
that any complaints against the conduct of the Governor 
toward General Bonaparte, sent to the Government in this 
country, should be left open, there was not any discretion re- 
maining with the Governor whether he would or not trans- 
mit them; but at the same time he was allowed to enter 
into an explanation of the allegations contained in the letter, 
The object of this regulation was, on the one hand, to pro- 
tect the Governor against frivolous charges, and on the other 
hand, if any grave charge could be adduced, to insure relief 
sooner than would otherwise be possible, because it would not 
be necessary to send back to St. Helena to inquire into the 
truth of it, before steps could be taken to remove the incon- 
venience complained of. It was in that sense that this part 
of the instructions had been taken by General Bonaparte, 
as might be inferred from a letter of Sir G. Cockburn to 
him, of which he should read a passage. The passage ran 
to this effect : “I have no hesitation in agreeing with you 
that the spint which influenced his Majesty’s Government in 
this part of their instructions was the desire of speedily 
remedying any inconvenience you might have to complain 
of ; but though the spirit is favorable to you, they do not lose 
sight of the circumstance that it is due in justice to me and 
my successors to prevent any complaint against us from being 
known in Europe for six months, without being accompanied 
by any observation from us.” Now it was clear, that, as 
the Governor was bound to send every charge against him 
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to Europe, General Bonaparte had no reason whatever to | 
complain. As to the sealed letters to the Prince Regent, 
he could only say that, if Sir G. Cockburn or Sir Hudson 
Lowe had thought fit to allow any such letters to come to 
Europe sealed up, he (Earl B.) should have felt it to be his 
duty to open them. He agreed with the noble mover, that, 
if he had prevented any such letters from reaching his Royal 
Highness, he should have been guilty of a base and unwar- 
rantable breach of duty ; but at the same time, in this coun- 
try, where the Ministers were responsible for the acts of the 
Sovereign, he did not know how he could discharge his duty 
if he did not make himself acquainted with the nature of 
such communications. The next complaint of General Bo- 
naparte was, that when he had requested to have some books 
from Europe, those which referred to modern times had been 
kept back. The fact was this: soon after his arrival at St. 
Helena, he expressed a wish for some books to complete his 
library, and a list was made out by General Bonaparte him- 
self, and transmitted to this country. This list was sent to an 
eminent French bookseller in this town, with orders to supply 
such of the books as he had, and to obtain the rest from 
other booksellers. As several of the books were not to be 
obtained in London, the bookseller was desired to write to 
Paris for them. He accordingly obtained some of them from 
Paris, but others of them could not be obtained ; those which 
could not be procured were principally on military subjects. 
These books, to the amount of £1300 or £1400 worth 
(which the Memorial called a few books), were sent, with 
an explanation of the circumstances which prevented the 
others from having been sent. This anxiety to attend to the 
wishes of the individual in question was not at all taken in 
the paper he had referred to as an excuse for the omission. 
A complaint connected with this was, that newspapers had 
been withheld. As to this he should say that, if the noble 
mover thought that General Bonaparte should be furnished 
with all the journals he required, he (Earl B.) had a different 
sense of the course which it was proper for him to pursue. 
And this opinion was grounded on the knowledge that at- 
tempts had been made, through the medium of newspapers, 
to hold communication with Napoleon. The next complaint 
was, that he was not allowed to open a correspondence with a 
bookseller. Now, this was not true, unless it meant that that 
correspondence could not be carried on under sealed letters ; 
for there was no reason for preventing that correspondence, 
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unless it was carried on in that particular manner. It was 
also said that he could not correspond even with his banker 
or agent. Now it was, in point of fact, open to him to enter 
upon any such correspondence under the restrictions he had 
mentioned; and there was no reason why a letter to a banker 
should be sent sealed up. He did not deny that on a corre- 
spondence between friends .the necessity of sending letters 
open was a most severe restriction, because it was impossible 
to consign to paper the warm effusions of the heart under the 
consciousness that it would be subject to the cold eye of an 
inspector. But this did not apply to a correspondence with a 
banker. Who had ever heard of an affectionate draft upon 
a banking-house, or an enthusiastic order for the sale of stock? 
He now came to the most important point of charge, which 
was, that the letters sent by General Bonaparte, or persons 
of his suite, were read by subaltern officers. This was not 
true. Sir Hudson Lowe had exercised the trust reposed in 
him with the utmost delicacy ; and when any letters were 
transmitted through his hands had never permitted any indi- 
vidual, however confidential, to see them, whether they were 
addressed. to individuals at home or at St. Helena. It was 
difficult to know on what general charges were founded, but 
the following occurrence was the only one which he could 
conceive to have any reference to it: when Napoleon and his 
suite were first sent out to St. Helena, from the haste in 
which the ships sailed, they were left in want of many 
necessaries, such as linen and other articles of that kind. It 
was judged that great inconvenience might be felt if they 
were obliged to wait till they could send to this country for 
them, and accordingly a considerable quantity of such arti- 
cles were sent out in anticipation of their wants. It so hap- 
pened that about the time when these articles arrived, Las 
Cases wrote a letter to Europe, which of course came under 
the inspection of Sir Hudson Lowe, who found that it con- 
tained an order for some of those very articles which had 
been sent out. Sir Hudson Lowe then wrote to Las Cases to 
inform him that he had those articles which he had ordered, 
and which were much at his service, and observed that it 
would not perhaps be necessary to send the letter, or that he 
might now omit that order. Las Cases returned an answer 
full of reproaches to Sir Hudson Lowe, for his presumption in 
reading a letter directed to a lady, and for offering him arti- 
cles out of a common stock, when he knew that he had been 
solely supported by the Emperor. Thus was Sir Hudson 
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Lowe treated, and such was tke only foundation for this part 
of the charge. The next complaint was in these words : 

“Letters have arrived at St. Helena for officers in the suite 
of the Emperor—they were broken open and transmitted to 
you, but you have not communicated them, because they did 
not come through the channel of the English Ministry. They 
had thus to go back 4000 leagues, and these officers had the 
grief of knowing that there was intelligence on the rock from 
their wives, their mothers, their children, and that they could 
not know the nature of it for six months. The heart revolts 
at this.” 

Now this was a direct falsehood, for which there was not 
the smallest foundation. Sir Hudson Lowe, on seeing this 
passage in the Memorial, wrote to Monthoion, saying there 
was no foundation for this charge, and calling on him to give 
instances. No instances had been given, no answer had been 
returned, and the reason was this, that the assertion was ab- 
solutely false. Indeed, in the voluminous papers which had 
been transmitted from St. Helena, nothing was more painfully 
disgusting than the utter indifference to truth shown through- 
out. Having said thus much as to the restriction on commu- 
nication by letter with General Bonaparte, he would proceed 
to the complaints of restraints on his personal intercourse with 
others. He should read the part of the instructions which re- 
ferred to this subject, and which had been a year and a half 
before the country, and to which no objection had ever been 
made. The words were these : 

‘When ships arrive, and as long as thoy are in sight, the 
General must remain confined within the boundary, were sen- 
tinels are placed. During this interval, all intercourse with the 
inhabitants is forbidden.” Such was the letter of the instruc- 
tion, but the execution of it had been very liberal. Persons 
who arrived at the island were, on procuring a pass from the 
Governor or Admiral, permitted to go up to Longweod ; but 
to prevent the privacy of the General from being broken iu 
upon by the curiosity of individuals, they were prevented fron 
going to Longwood, unless they obtained the previous consent 
of Count Bertrand, or some of the individuals near his person 
The complaint that all intercourse with the inhabitants war 
prevented was untrue. It was true that the inhabitants coulc 
not approach him without a pass, but there was no instance 
in which a pass had been refused, or that any had been pre- 
vented from going to him but those who had been detected ir 
attempting to approach him in disguise or in false characters 
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It had been also said that he had been prevented from having 
any intercourse with the officers of the garrison. There was 
no foundation for this. He had on one occasion entered into 
conversation with an officer of the 53d regiment, in which 
he bestowed high praises upon that regiment and its officers 
(none of which could be too high for their deserts), and then 
expressed a regret that all intercourse with them was inter- 
dicted him. The officer assured him that no such interdiction 
existed, at which he expressed some surprise, but since that 

‘time he had not had more frequent communication with them 
than he had previously, when he supposed the prohibition 
which he so much lamented to have existed. 

He had thus answered the complaints of restrictions of the 
communication of Bonaparte with individuals, either by letter 
or personally, and he should next advert to the charges re- 
specting his personal treatment. The instructions on this 
subject were these :—‘‘ The General must always be attend- 
ed by an officer appointed by the Admiral or the Governor, 
as the case may be. If the General is allowed to go beyond 
the boundary where the sentinels are placed, he must be ac- 
companied by one orderly-man at. least.”” Now the practice 
had been, that during the first period of his confinement, he 
had a circumference of no less than twelve miles, in which 
he might ride or walk without the attendance of any officer ; 
and that range was not reduced till it had been found that 
he had abused that confidence reposed in him by tampering 
with the inhabitants. That range was now reduced to eight 
miles instead of twelve, and within that boundary he might 
at present walk without the attendance of any officer. Be- 
yond those limits he might go over any part of the island, at- 
tended by an officer of rank not lower thay a captain in the 
army. On this ground, therefore, it could not be objected 
that there was an unreasonable degree of restraint. The 
next complaint which the noble mover had urged was, that 
General Bonaparte could not move out of his house at the 
only time when exercise was healthy in that climate. Now 
the fact was, that though he had not free passage through 
the island after sunset, he might at any hour walk in the 
garden. Sentinels were stationed there after sunset, and he 
had expressed his dislike to walk when he was thus watched. 
Sir H. Lowe, with every desire to attend to his wishes, after 
that fixed the sentinels in places where they would not look 
on him. Would their Lordships wish these sentinels to be re- 
moved altogether just at the time when it was most likely that 
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he should escape? Let them suppose for a moment, that in- 
stead. of debating on the motion of the noble Lord, that intel- 
ligence was brought them by Sir Hudson Lowe that General 
Bonaparte had actually escaped. Let them suppose that, in- 
stead of sitting to discuss whether a little more or a little less 
restriction should be imposed, that they had thus to exam- 
ine Sir Hudson Lowe at their bar :—How and when did he 
escape ?—In the early part of the evening, and from his 
garden. Had his garden no sentinels ?—The sentinels were 
removed. Why were they removed ?—General Bonaparte de- 
sired it—they were hurtful to his feelings; they were then re- 
moved, and thus was he enabled to escape. What would their 
Lordships think of such an answer? He begged them to con- 
sider the situation of Sir Hudson Lowe—in what a painful and 
invidious station he was placed. If General Bonaparte es- 
caped, the character and fortune of Sir Hudson Lowe’ were 
ruined for ever; and if no attempts were made to effect that 
escape, there would not be wanting some, from false motives 
of compassion, to reproach him for those restrictions which 
had probably prevented those attempts from being made. It 
was now said in the Memorial, that the residence pitched 
upon for General Bonaparte was unpleasant and unwhole- 
some. He could only say that this was not the general ac- 
count of that place. It had formerly been the house of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and it was not the custom for Lieu- 
tenant-Governors to choose the most unpleasant and unwhole- 
some spots. Neither had this been the former opinion of 
General Bonaparte himself. When the General had first 
been sent there, it was left to the discretion of Sir G. Cock- 
burn to fix on a residence for him, with only one exception, 
namely, the house of the Governor. That choice was to be 
directed by a view to the safe custody, and as far as was 
consistent with that, by the consideration due to his comfort. 
Soon after his landing, General Bonaparte rode out with Sir 
George Cockburn till he reached Longwood, with which, at 
first sight, he was so much captivated, that he wished to re- 
main there, and not to go back tothe town. He was told that 
it would be impossible so soon to remove the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor’s family. He then wished a tent to be erected, which 
it was also represented would much incommode the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, but he was assured that the occupants should be 
removed as soon as possible. As they returned, they came toa 
house prettily situated, which belonged to Mr. Balcombe, near 
which a detached room had been built. General Bonaparte 
Vor, I.—R 
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expressed a wish to occupy that room, and, after Sir G. Cock- 
burn had in vain endeavored to dissuade him from it, he took 
up his abode there for the time. It was but two days after, 
however, that his attendants complained of this harsh usage, as 
they termed it, in placing the Emperor in a single room. This 
was the manner in which the compliance of Sir G. Cockburn 
was received. So many alterations were made at Longwood, 
that General Bonaparte remained in that room three months. 
Constant improvements or alterations were made at Longwood 
on account of himself or his suite, which delayed his removal ; 
for the fact was, that he was unwilling to remove from Mr. 
Balcombe’s, on account of the facility of communication with 
the town. During his residence there he was circumscribed 
to a small garden, beyond which he never moved without a 
guard ; he did not, however, at that time, make any com- 
plaint, but he now, for the first time, complained of restric- 
tions on his liberty when he was allowed to range within a 
circuit of eight miles, if he pleased, unattended. When the 
prisoners were first sent to St. Helena, orders were given to 
send out a frame for the purpose of constructing a house for 
General Bonaparte. When the materials arrived, Sir Hudson 
Lowe wrote to the General, whether he would like to have a 
new house erected or additions made to the old one. He re- 
ceived no answer; but in two or three weeks he went to the 
General to endeavor to obtain a decision from him. The 
General answered that he should prefer a new house, but 
that it would take five or six years to build, while he knew 
that in two or three years either the Administration in this 
country would be overturned or a change would take place in 
the Government of France, and in either case he should be 
released. As this was all the answer Sir Hudson Lowe could 
get, he proceeded to make alterations in the present house. 
General Bonaparte then objected to this, though it was done 
for the purpose of lodging his attendants. He (Earl B.) did 
not object to General Bonaparte’s choice either of the new 
house or the old one, or between alterations and no altera- 
tions, but he objected to this—that he made every attempt to 
make his residence convenient the foundation of a charge 
against the Governor, and that he watched the moment 
when an attention was paid to his wishes to make that at- 
tention a source of complaint. He should now advert to the 
subject of the expense bestowed on the maintenance of this 
individual, but he should previously mention the rumor that 
St. Helena had been mentioned at the Congress of Vienna as 
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a place to which Bonaparte might be removed from Elba. It 
was one of those rumors, whether received from foreigners or 
Englishmen, in which he could assure the noble Lord he was 
quite mistaken. There was no mention at the Congress of 
such a proposition. As to the expense of the establishment 
of General Bonaparte at St. Helena, it had been at first. from 
the want of arrangements for regular supplies, unavoidably 
great ; but it had always been in contemplation when those 
arrangements were made that the expenditure should be con- 
siderably reduced. The permanent expense of the establish- 
ment of Bonaparte had from the.first been fixed at £8000 
a-year, though it was of course contemplated that the first 
year would much exceed that expense. In fixing that allow- 
ance, the Government had been somewhat guided by the ex- 
penses which the Governor of the island had been found to 
have incurred. That Governor was paid by the India Com- 
pany ; his salary was £1800 a-year, and his table expenses 
were paid, as he was bound to receive and entertain all the 
passengers in the Company’s ships touching at the island. 
Those table expenses had been found on an average of years 
to be £4700 a-year, in all £6500, which was regarded as a 
fair criterion of the expense of supporting an establishment 
on that island. As Genoral Bonaparte was not subject to 
those expenses which the Governor had been obliged to incur, 
£8000 a-year was deemed a fair allowance ; that estimate, 
it was to be remembered, had been given in to the other 
House of Parliament as the probable expense of that estab- 
lishment, and the instructions of Sir Hudson Lowe on this 
subject were founded on it. This sum was considered suf- 
ficient to provide General Bonaparte with all that could be 
considered as suitable for a person in his situation. Instruc- 
tions were, however, transmitted to the Governor, informing 
him, if it required more for the support of General Bonaparte 
than what had been considered sufficient for that purpose, if 
he thought any additional luxury necessary, beyond what 
could be provided for the sum fixed in this country, his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers were inclined to allow it. Sir Hudson Lowe, 
in answer, said he thought the establishment of General Bo- 
naparte could not be suitably provided for under £12,000 
a-year. An intimation was immediately given that the sum 
of £12,000 was agreed to by his Majesty’s Ministers. Iftheir 
Lordships considered this too small a sum for the expenses of 
General Bonaparte, he only wished them to recollect that Sir 
Hudson Lowe himself was only allowed £12,000 for all his 
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expenses, of whatever nature they might be. A fortnight 
after the receipt of the letter from this country, General Bo- 
naparte entered into a negotiation with Sir Hudson Lowe, in 
which he undertook to furnish the whole of his expenditure, 
amounting to £17,000 or £18,000, himself, if he had permis- 
sion to correspond with any banker, provided the letters were 
allowed to be sealed, and provided all the money so received 
should be wholly at his disposal; and so confident was he 
that he had this money at his command, that he offered at 
once to draw for it, and he assured Sir Hudson Lowe that he 
might advance the money with safety, because he had no 
doubt that his draft would be accepted. In stating this, he 
did not mean to say that, because General Bonaparte possess- 
ed funds, and even large funds, that therefore the Government 
of this country ought to make him pay for the expenses of his 
establishment out of these funds ; but he said this, that hav- 
ing given him so high an allowance as £12,000 a year, such 
an allowance as they gave to their own Governor, who was 
exposed to great expenses, and who had to receive the visits 
of the inhabitants, and of the Commissioners of the Allied 
Powers, surely, if this sum was sufficient for the Governor, it 
was sufficient for General Bonaparte ; and if he wished for 
more than this, it ought to come out of the funds, and large 
funds, at his own disposal. There was one other point which 
he should notice, as it related to a statement in a publication 
formerly mentioned by him—that one bottle of wine a-day 
only was allowed for each person; and that, if this allowance 
was drunk by any of the individuals on the establishment, he 
could get no more. In order to ascertain the expenditure of 
any establishment, it was usual to calculate on a certain 
quantity of such things as were used for each individual per 
day. It was by no means intended that the same quantity 
should always be drunk by each individual. With respect to 
the calculation of one bottle per day for each person, it was 
one which would be considered in this country as not an un- 
fair one—this was the allowance for his Majesty’s table. A 
bottle a-day for each person was considered by military gen- 
tlemen as sufficient for the supply of their messes—suflicient 
for themselves and for such company as might be invited to 
their mess; it was not usual to allow more one day with an- 
other to any person in the prime of life. But to show how lib- 
erally the allowance to General Bonaparte was calculated, he 
should read to their Lordships an extract from the estimate 
for his table, in which this very article of wine was minutely 
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specified. There was an allowance of strong and of weak 
wine. The quantity of weak wine was 84 bottles in the 
course of the fortnight ; but he should put that out of the 
question, and merely state the quantity of the other descrip- 
tion of wine. Of that better sort of wine there was no less 
than 266 bottles in one fortnight, applicable, wholly and en- 
tirely, to General Bonaparte and his attendants. The par- 
ticulars were— 
7 bottles of Constantia (or 14 pint bottles). 

14 bottles of Champagne. 

21 bottles of Vin de Grave. 

84 bottles of Teneriffe. 

140 bottles of Claret. 


In all, 266 bottles. 


The number of persons connected with General Bonaparte, 
excluding those of tender age, amounted to nine, so that there 
was an allowance of nineteen bottles in one day for ten per- 
sons; and taking one day with another, the allowance might 
be considered two bottles a-day for each grown person. In 
addition to this quantity of wine, 42 bottles of porter were 
allowed every fortnight, being at the rate of three to each in- 
dividual. Having stated so much, he trusted he had con- 
vinced their Lordships that there was not any ground what- 
ever for apprehending that they were acting toward General 
Bonaparte with any thing like severity. Those persons who 
were placed under his control had behaved in the most inso- 
lent manner toward the Governor ; and if their Lordships 
were willing to lend an ear to every complaint proceeding 
from them, there would be no end to their complaining. 
With respect to the Governor, he could not support his 
authority unless he endeavored to enforce obedience to all the 
dispositions which he was by his instructions appointed to 
make. If they thought that Bonaparte ought not to be de- 
tained at St. Helena, then dismiss him ; but if they thought 
that he ought to be detained, it would be unjust to throw 
such a heavy responsibility on the Governor, and at the 
same time prevent him from enforcing such measures as the 
secure detention of his prisoner demanded from him. The 
noble Earl concluded by expressing his decided opposition to 
the motion. 

After a short debate, in which the Marquis of Buckingham 
and the Earl of Darnley took part, the motion was put and 
negatived without a division. 
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No. 67. 


TRANSLATION OF THE OBSERVATIONS DICTATED By Napo- 
LEON oN Lorp Batruurst’s SPEECH, WITH Sir Hupson 
Lowr’s Notes ON THEM. 

“That the noble mover could not discuss with a due degree of impar- 
tiality the restrictions imposed upon this prisoner, while he con- 


ceived restrictions of what kind soever to be inhuman and unjusti- 
fiable.” (1.)—Eatract from the Speech. 


1. The Bill of the Parliament of England of the 11th 
April, 1816, is neither a law nor a judgment. A law deter- 
mines only on general objects. The characteristics of a judg- 
ment are, the competency of the tribunal, information, hear- 
ing of witnesses, confrontation, and argument. This Bill is 
an act of proscription, similar to those of Sylla and of Marius; 
as necessary, as just, but more barbarous! Sylla and Marius, 
as Consuls or Dictators of the Republic, had an unquestion- 
able jurisdiction over the Romans. Neither the King of En- 
gland nor his people had or have any over Napoleon: they are 
15,000,000 of men oppressing one man in time of peace, be- 
cause he directed and commanded armies against them in 
time of war. But Sylla and Marius signed those acts of 
proscription with the still ensanguined point of the sword, 
amidst the tumults and the violance of camps. The Bill of 
the 11th of April was signed in a time of peace, with the 
sceptre of a great people, in the sanctuary of the law. How 
will the members of the English Parliament dare hencefor- 
ward to blame those who proscribed Charles I. and Louis 
XVI.? Those princes perished at least by a death which 
was prompt and without agony ! 

This Bill declares, 1st, That Napoleon shall be treated ag 
if he were a prisoner of war ;—2dly, That the English 
Government shall have the right of making all the restric- 
tions which it shall judge necessary. By the former stipula- 
tion that prince has been placed under the protection of the 
law of nations, which, being founded on the principle of 
reciprocity, is not a guarantee in time of peace; the latter 
stipulation destroys even the semblance of the guarantee 
which might appear to have been intended by the former. 
The English Bill, after violating every thing in order to seize 
the person of this prince, at that time the illustrious guest of 
England, immediately and precipitately delivers him up to 
all the fury of his personal enemies, who are animated by the 
basest passions. A legislative senate which abandons an in- 
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dividual to arbitrary power, were he even the lowest of the 
human species, is wanting to itself, and misunderstands its 
sacred character. 

It was asked, what need had iinievae to be invested with 
the right of making restrictions, since the law of nations was 
to be their rule? One of them answered, that it was in 
order that they might feel authorized in ordaining a more 
liberal treatment than was customary toward prisoners of 
war. Observers were not thus misled ; they foresaw the 
secret views of the cabinet ; they were grieved for the honor 
of their nation ; results have justified, and daily continue to 
justify, their conjectures. This great man is dying upon a 
rock ; he is dying a death sufficiently slow to be apparently 
natural: an excess of cruelty hitherto unknown among 
nations. This Bill is more barbarous than if, like those of 
Sylla, it had caused to be severed, at one blow, the head of 
this high enemy ! 

The right of making restrictions has been conferred by the 
Bill on the Government, and the latter cannot delegate it. 
The restrictions ought to be invested with the forms of an act 
of Government, passed in council, and signed by the Prince. 
A single minister, therefore, cannot exercise it; yet thus it is 
that the four restrictions have been adopted and published 
which were printed at the time. They have been ecommuni- 
eated at St. Helena only partially and verbally; some articles 
in writing, extracted from the correspondence of the Minister, 
and as a simple act of his administration. 


These restrictions are— 


1. The detention at St. Helena. 

2. The name imposed of General Bonaparte. 

3. The prohibition from going abroad, upon the rock of St. 
Helena, otherwise than accompanied by an officer. 

4. The obligation, first, of writing none but open letters to 
be transmitted to the officer appointed to guard St. Helena ; 
and, secondly, of receiving none but opened letters which 
have passed under the eye of the Minister. 


These four restrictions are contrary to the law of nations. 
It was not therefore for the sake of ameliorating the lot of the 
detained persons that Ministers caused themselves to be in- 
vested with the right of making restrictions. No instance 
will be cited in the history of Great Britain or of France in 
which prisoners of war were sent away to be in a state of 
detention in another hemisphere, and on an isolated rock w 
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the midst of the seas. If the security of the detention had 
been the only object in view, there was no want. of eastles or 
of houses in England ; but it was the devouring climate of 
the tropic which was required ! 

Nor has the second restriction any relation to the security 
of the detention; it has the eflect of aggravating the con- 
dition of this prince. Prisoners of war, when they fall ito 
the power of the enemy, are legitimated by the title which 
they bore at home. But the Bourbons ceased not to reign 
in France; the Republic and the fourth Dynasty were not 
legitimate governments. On what are these new principles 
founded? If the English Government acknowledge that 
the Bourbons reigned in France at the time of the peace of 
Amiens, in 1802, they acknowledge that Cardinal York 
reigned in England at the treaty of Paris, in 1783; that 
Charles XIII. does not reign in Sweden. -To sanction these 
principles is to throw all thrones into disorder; it is to propa- 
gate the germs of revolution among all nations. 

It was well known that the Emperor ought not, could not, 
and never would avail himself of the condition contained in 
the third restriction. Therefore it was calculated that he 
would not go out of an unwholesome dwelling. What ‘rela- 
tion could this restriction have to the security of the deten- 
tion, on a precipitous rock, 600 leagues from any continent, 
around which several brigs are cruising, where there is only 
a single anchorage, and the circumference of which may 
moreover be guarded by ten or twelve posts of infantry. 

It was equally well known that, in order not to submit to 
the humiliation prescribed in the fourth restriction, he would 
not receive or write any letter. The correspondence between 
this remote island and Europe may take place at most twice a 
year ; eight or nine months must elapse before an answer 
arrives ; how can a correspondence of this kind have any in- 
fluence on the security of the detention, or on the tranquillity 
of Europe? But it takes away all moral consolation. It is 
to the soul what this frightful climate is to the body. The 
end in view is approached by two ways at once!! 

The officer commanding at St. Helena could be charged 
only with the guard and with the execution of the restric- 
tions: but this is not the case; he alone makes, and unmakes, 
and remakes all the regulations and the restrictions accord- 
ing to his own fancy, precipitately, and in forms illegal and 
obscure. No limits have been prescribed to the discretion, 
no resource against the passion, the eaprice, and the folly of 
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a single man. There is no council, no magistrate, no lawyer, 
no public opinion on this rock. 

Does the Minister then believe it to be impossible that an 
officer appointed to guard St. Helena will be guilty of abuse? 
But when he chooses him ad hoc from among men of a char- 
acter which was ascertained from preceding missions, is it not 
probable that he will commit abuse? And when he tells 
him, “¢f the detained person escape, your honor and your 
fortune are lost,’ [1] is not this as much as telling him to 
commit abuse? Is it not interesting him in it by all that is 
dearest to man? A jailer in Europe can not impose restric- 
tions, even upon criminals, according to the measure of his 
alarm, his caprice, or his passion ; he refers these points to 
magistrates of the administrative or judiciary order, who 
determine upon them, and protect his responsibility; if such 
were not the case, there would be no dungeons safe enough 
in the eyes of the man responsible for the detention. For, 
after all, prisoners shut up in towers, fettered and manacled, 
have found means to es¢ape. In whatever situation living 
men are placed, they have always certain chances, more or 
less numerous, of regaining their liberty. Do you seek for a 
place in which to inclose a man, without any chance of free- 
ing himself, without even a single chance in a thousand, you 
will find only one—a coffin ! 

If the problem be proposed of contriving a set of instruc- 
tions to give to the officer charged with the guard of St. 
Helena, so that the detained persons may be exposed to every 
kind of vexation and caprice which may satisfy the most 
implacable hatred, without obliging it to unmask itself and 
display its odious countenance? After a man has been 
chosen whose character and opinions are wel] known, he will 
be told, ““ You are to take all necessary measures to insure 
the detention ; there will be no magistrate on the spot to re- 
ceive complaints that may be made against you, nor can any 
arrive but through your channel, and in open letters, to a 
Minister at the distance of 2000 leagues ; yourself alone, both 
judge and party, will prepare the information ; that informa- 


Sir Hupson Lown’s Norrs.—These notes were written in February, 
1819, and transmitted to Earl Bathurst. 

[1.] ‘No such expression was ever used to Sir Hudson Lowe, nor im- 
puted by him to the Minister who may have been supposed to have uttered 
it. It is the style of language which Napoleon Bonaparte (who in these 
observations appears disposed on all occasions to lend his own principles 
of action to others) may have been supposed to employ ; but no British 
officer would require an incentive of such nature for the due performance 


of his duty. —H, L.” 
r* 
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tion will be secret; but, at the same time, if the detained 
person escape, your honor and your fortune are lost.” The pro- 
blem will have been solved, but certainly by an abandonment 
of all idea of justice and of every humane feeling ; by destroy- 
ing the Bill, or, at least, its literal and public sense. The 
savages who believe they have a right to devour their prison- 
ers would disclaim this excess of cruelty ! 

When the purpose has been to conceal the ultimate object 
for which St. Helena was chosen, it has been said, such choice 
was made in order that the prisoners might enjoy more lib- 
erty. But, by the restrictions made, the instructions given, 
and the man chosen, it is shown that the wish was to prevent 
the cries of agony from reaching the Prince and the people 
of England. There was a dread of the indignation of gener- 
ous hearts, and of men of worth, who have still some influ- 
ence on the opinion of European nations. 

Lord Bathurst in this speech declares two things; 1st, that 
Sir Hudson Lowe used only executive measures; 2d, that all 
the communications of Government to St. Helena have been 
to the advantage of the persons detained. These two asser- 
tions are equally erroneous: see the document marked A, 
which contains eight or nine new restrictions [2] that would 
be considered vexatious and degrading at Botany Bay. Some 
articles only of the Minister’s correspondence are here known. 
A letter, [3] communicated in October, by the Colonel of the 
Commandant’s staff; was full of improper expressions. Or- 
ders were given for instantly taking three of the twelve 
domestics who had followed Napoleon to St. Helena, and for 
sending them to the Cape of Good Hope. This letter can 


[2.] ““ These regulations were drawn out on an application from Count Ber- 
trand, in his own name and that of the officers who accompanied Napoleon 
Bonaparte to St. Helena, to know the precise rules to which they were to be 
subject on Signing a declaration to remain at St. Helena. This declaration 
expressed they were to be subject to the same personal restrictions as Napo- 
leon Bonaparte himself. The regulations were drawn out therefore in his 
name; but, in their operation, they affected his followers much more than 
him, and hence the violent clamor that was raised against them. The most 
obnoxious articles were modified or rescinded very nearly two years ago, yet 
this clamor still continues. Why? Because these regulations, while they 
subsisted in full force, proved effectual, and that it is feared they may be 
again resorted to. What have been the consequences of relaxation in them? 
Have the persons at Longwood been more contented ?—H. L.” 

[3.] “‘ No letter was communicated, but only some memoranda which Sir 
Thomas Reade had taken with him of the heads of the instructions received. 
Vide copy of letter written to Count Bertrand, dated 8th October, 1816, re- 
capitulating the instructions which Sir Thomas Reade had made known to 


Napoleon Bonaparte, transmitted with Sir Hudson Lowe’s dispatch to 
Bathurst, 10th October, 1816,—H., L.” E ot 
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not here be annexed, because it was not left, and a copy of it 
was refused ; there was an apprehension that it might one day 
be published. But, in consequence, the chef descadron, 
Piontkowsky, and three domestics were sent to the Cape. It 
was insinuated [4] that all the French domestics would sue- 
cessively share the same lot, and that there would be none in 
attendance on the Emperor but those chosen by the comman- 
dant of St. Helena It will not be said that those domestics 
had given cause of complaint, for they were not designated 
by name. They were made to perform a voyage of 1200 
leagues to go to the Cape, and 600 to return to St. Helena ; 
that is to say, a passage equal to that from St. Helena to 
Europe. They navigated 34 days in stormy seas, in order to 
return to the point from whence they had set out 50 days be- 
fore, occasioning needless trouble and expense to the adminis- 
tration of the navy. If there was an objection to these 
domestics landing in the first instance in England, might 
they not have been left to await the orders of the Ministry at 
an anchorage, or at Gibraltar? Count Las Cases was sub- 
jected to this cruelty. All the French who shall be desirous 
of returning to their own country must first incur these dan- 
gers and experience this excessive fatigue; it is a general 
order of service. What contempt of man! In short, the 
conduct, ever more and more illiberal, of the commandant of 
this place whenever ships have arrived from Europe ; his re- 
peated declarations that his instructions are not the same 
with those of lis predecessor, [5] that they are even of a 
darker nature than his conduct, all prove that the second as- 
sertion of Lord Bathurst, “that lis correspondence has been 
in favor of the persons detained,” is not more accurate than 
the first, “that Sir Hudson Lowe had taken only executive 
measures.” 


“Thus, then, when Napoleon Bonaparte represented it was impossible for 
him to write to those to whom he wished to write, it was not true.” (2.) 


2. It was not true. The honorable speaker contradicts 


4,] “It was not insinuated that the other domestics would share the same 
lot, Sir Hudson Lowe never objected to Napoleon Bonaparte having foreign 
domestics.—H. L.” ; F j 

[5.] “ The only difference of instruction to which Sir Hudson Lowe has ever 
referred regards ‘communication,’ wherein his rule is more precise than what 
was contained in the instruction given to his predecessor. He has established 
no regulation on this head, however, which Sir George Cockburn did not feel 
himself warranted, even by his instructions, to direct. Vide the proclamation 
of the 17th July, published immediately after his arrival, and his orders, as 
naval commander-in-chief, to King’s ships, as well as to all vessels resorting 
to the island of St. Helena—H .L.” 
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himself. In fact, Count Montholon thus expresses himself in 
the annexed letter of the 23d August, marked B :—* It 2s the 
same spirit of hatred which has ordained that the Emperor 
may not write or receive any letter, wnless it be opened and 
read by the English Ministers and the officers of St. Helena. 
He has tuus been denied the possibility of receiving news 
from his wife, his son, and his brothers.” 
“That he had not received letters from his relations and friends in Europe, 
and that it was impossible for him to receive them : this was not true.” (3.) 
3. This was not true :—to what does the expression apply ? 
Count Montholon has not and can not have alleged any com- 
plaint that Napoleon did not receive letters, since the latter 
declared that he would not receive any open. 


“‘ As might be inferred from a letter of Sir George Cockburn to him.” (4.) 


4. There has not and can not have been any correspondence 
between Napoleon and the officers of the English Govern- 
ment, since they are not agreed as to the title. 

“He did not know how he could discharge his duty if he did not make him- 

self acquainted with the nature of such communication.” (5.) 

5. An assurance [6] has been asked of the commandant of 
this place that a letter to the Sovereign should be sent sealed 
to England. It was well known that he could not answer 
for what would be done with it in London. If the King of 
England were not able to receive letters till the Ministers 
had read them, England would not be a monarchy. At 
Venice, at Ragusa, at Lucca, the Doges and the Gonfaloniers 
were never subject to such an humiliation. It is probable 
that, if a minister opened a letter addressed to the Prince, 
without being sanctioned by a general or special authority for 
so doing, the Prince would withdraw from him his confidence. 
The English constitution has not tarnished with such a stain 
the crown of Edward and Elizabeth; it would have been a 
stain on the nation itself. If ministers are responsible before 
the tribunalg, kings are responsible before God and the people. 
How could the monarch be informed of the faults of his min- 
isters, admonish them, or dismiss them ? They are not re- 
sponsible for what the Prince knows, hears, or reads, but for 
the orders which he gives, for the measures which he takes ; 
then they ought to know every thing, in order that they may 


be able to advise the throne, with full cognizance of the 
case. 


[6.] “No such assurance was ever asked of Sir Hudson Lowe.—H. Ii.” 
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“‘On the knowledge that attempts had been made through the medium of 
newspapers to hold communication with Napoleon.” (6.) 

6. Napoleon never demanded any thing. On arriving off 
Madeira, Count Bertrand inquired if any French books were 
to be found there; they had very few. He made a list of 
books, [7] and asked to address it to a bookseller of London 
or Paris. Admiral Cockburn declared that he should take 
charge of it. In June, 1816, some chests were indeed recéiv- 
ed containing books, without any catalogue or explanation. 
It being perceived that there was no recent publication, and 
that even the collection of the “ Moniteur” had been broken 
off at 1808, and the circumstance having been remarked that 
Count Montholon wrote the letter of the 23d of August to the 
Governor of this island, he thought proper to make an observ- 
ation upon it, in order to ascertain if this was a new restric- 
tion. A proof that there was nothing strange in this new re- 
striction is the avowal that no journals are to be sent to Long- 
wood which may be wished for there, because “ attempts had 
been made through the medium of newspapers to hold com- 
munication with Napoleon” [8]. What a chimera! How 
is 1t to be conceived that at a distance of 2000 leagues from 
Europe, receiving journals so rarely, it were possible to cor- 
respond by these means? But are there any journals printed 
at St. Helena? It was on similar pretexts that the jailers of 
the Inquisition and of the Council of Ten of Venice interdicted 
not only journals and books, but even paper, ink, and light. 


“The next complaint was, that he was not allowed to open an account 
with a bookseller: now, this was not true.” (7.) 


7. This was not true. The correspondence with a book- 
seller might be carried on by open letters. The officers cor- 
respond daily in this manner with their families; but it is 
easy to conceive that, if the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle” or the ‘“‘ Ed- 
inburgh Review” may aflord place for a correspondence ex- 
tremely dangerous to the safety of England, the correspond- 
ence with a bookseller is dangerous in a very diflerent man- 
ner. In fact, as this bookseller might send 300 or 400 vol- 
umes at once, time would be required for searching and going 
through them all; and besides, are there not sympathetic inks 
and secret alphabets? It is for this reason that books sent by 


[7.] ‘These books were ordered on a list sent by General Bonaparte’s own 
desire to England. The cost (of which an account was sent to Count Ber- 
trand for his information), amounting to £1396 1s., has never been paid, nor 
any reply sent to the letter written to Count Bertrand on the subject.—H.L.” 

[8.] “See Count Las Cases’ intercepted letter to Lady Clavering, and 
the ciphers in the Antigallican Monitor.—H. L.” 
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authors [9] known in London have been stopped at St. Hel- 
ena. On the same inquisitorial principle, a botanist [10] of 
Schoenbriinn having arrived in this place, where he resided 
several months, and having it in his power to give a father 
news of his son, whom he had seen at Vienna, the greatest 
care was taken to prevent him. Indeed it is to be conceived 
what danger might thence result to Great Britain. This 
botanist might be appointed to conclude a league offensive 
and defensive! Count Las Cases, violently torn away from 
Longwood in November, 1816, was kept a month in secret 
before being sent to the Cape; at the moment of his depart- 
ure the Emperor desired to see him; but Count Las Cases 
might possibly receive communications capable of overthrow- 
ing Europe! Yet he was sent to the Cape of Good Hope, 
where he was to wait several months for permission to pro- 
ceed to Europe. He has been there six months, and his re- 
turn is not yet spoken of. 


“Who had ever heard of an affectionate draft on a banking-house, or an 
enthusiastic order for the sale of stock ?” (8) 


8. Where has it been said that a correspondence could not 
be held with a banker or agent? Count Montholon, in the 
letter which is the object of the speech, says the contrary, 
and answers victoriously to the amiable pleasantry of the 
noble Lord. He thus expresses himself :—‘‘ [ had the honor 
to tell you that the Emperor had no funds ; that for a year 
he had neither received nor written any letter, and that he 
was in conuplete ignorance as to what is passing, or may 
have been passing, in Europe. Transported by violence to 
this rock, at 2000 leagues distance, without the power of re- 
cewing or writing any letter, he now remains enturely at the 
discretion of the English agents. The Envperor has ever 
desired, and does desire, to provide for the whole of his ex- 
penses, of every kind, and he will do tt as soon as you wall 
render ut possible, by removing the prohibition imposed on 
the merchants of the island against being of service to his 
correspondence, and by ordering that it shall not be subject- 
ed to any inquisition on your part, or on that of any of your 
agents. As soon as the wants of the Emperor shall be known 


[9.] “Only one book has ever been sent by any author in London, and 
he left it to Sir Hudson Lowe’s discretion to present it or not. The im- 
perial title in gilt letters on the back led Sir Hudson Lowe to adopt the 
latter course with regard to it.—H. L.” 

[10.] “The botanist brought letters and a lock of the hair of the son of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, which he clandestinely delivered to Napoleon’s valet- 


de-chambre. It was the clandestine mode in which the thing was done that 
excited observation, and not the act in itseli—H. Tu,” 
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in Europe [11], the persons who interest themselves cone. rn- 
ing him will send the funds necessary for this provision,” 

Gee 
is = the letters sent by General Bonaparte, or persons of his suite, were 

read by subaltern officers: this was not true.” 

9. This was not true. There has been a want of the respect 
due to private correspondence. The minister himself divulges 
this secret when he says in the face of Europe that Prince 
Joseph alone has written to the Emperor; and even that 
was not true [12]; when he has spoken concerning the let- 
ters which are received and written by the French from St. 
Helena, with persons who, upon their arrival there have con- 
versed with the authors of these letters, and have reminded 
them of the contents. The Commandant of St. Helena has 
gone still farther: not only the contents of the letters have 
been the subject of conversation [13], but he has spoken re- 
proachfully concerning them [14]. Count Las Cases, having 
lived ten years in England, was a warm enthusiast concern- 
ing the liberality of the English laws; he believed himself to 
have had some share in the Emperor Napoleon’s determina- 
tion to go on board the Bellerophon, and this rerlection was 
grievous to his soul. He is almost blind ; his son is attack- 
ed with a chronic disorder; he consoled himself with con- 
fiding his sorrows to the bosom of his friend Lady Clavering, 
who resides in London. Three or four successive times, and 
at long intervals, Sir Hudson Lowe, after having read them 
[15], reproached him concerning certain expressions, more or 
less animated, which they might contain. The ordinary 


{11.] “There has been, so far as has come to Sir Hudson Lowe’s knowl- 
edge, a great lukewarmness on the part of Napoleon Bonaparte’s relations 
and friends in administering to any wants, pecuniary or otherwise, which 
he may have been supposed to be suffering under at St. Helena. The Prin- 
cess Borghese caused some wine to be sent to him, and this is the only ar- 
ticle that has come from any of his family or friends. Whatever hopes may 
have been held forth, none have been, to Sir Hudson Lowe’s knowledge, re- 
alized; and Napoleon Bonaparte, with his followers, might have been starv- 
ing for want, but for the liberality with which the British Government has 
provided for his and their necessities. —H. L.” | f 

[12.] “At the time Earl Bathurst’s speech was made, it is helieved only 
one letter had been received by Napoleon Bonaparte, and that from Joseph 
Bonaparte; but about that time, or shortly afterward, he received letters 
from his mother, sisters, and Cardinal Fesch.—H. L.”” 

[13 & 14.] “Sir Hudson Lowe never did make the contents of the letters 
a subject of conversation on the island. Whoever may have said so to Na- 
poleon Bonaparte has falsely informed him. The first letter received for Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, which was an open one, he inclosed to Count Bertrand, 
The 8th article of the regulation, letter A, shows the principle upon which 
Sir Hudson Lowe regulates his conduct in this particular—H. L.” 

[15.] “Sir Hudson Lowe spoke to Count Bertrand, and not to Count Las 
Cases, about one letter principally.—-H. L.” 
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shrewdness of that officer is to be recognized in the turn 
which he appears to have given to his ministerial corre- 
spondence. Indiscretions in certain things contained in the 
letters have been the subject of conversation [16] in this lit- 
tle island. It is true that some articles of dress having been 
offered to Count Las Cases he refused them, not because he 
would receive nothing from the British Government, but that 
he might have nothing from the hand which offered them, 
and which had become to him so odious. 

“ Now this was a direct falsehood, for which there was not the smallest 

foundation.” (10.) 

10. The minister indignantly rejects the idea that letters 
arriving at St. Helena have been sent back to London. He is 
in the right; but he is indignant at the execution of his own 
instructions : they are positive. ‘‘ No letter that comes to St. 
Helena, eacept through the Secretary of State, must be com- 
municated to the General or his attendants, uf vt be written 
by a person ndt residing on the island,” §c. The Command- 
ant of this place had therefore to send back the letters which 
did not reach him by that channel, and, if he had not done so, 
he would have swerved from his instructions. It is but a few 
days ago that he forwarded to Count Bertrand a chest con- 
taming school-beoks, and some articles for children, which 
Lady Holland had sent for the Countess Bertrand. He be- 
gan by declaring that this chest had been addressed to him 
direct, that it had not passed through the Secretary of State’s 
office, but that he should however transmit it. Were it 
necessary to state the number of letters, of books, or other 
articles which have not been transmitted, by reason of this 
part of the instructions, it would be seen that the case occurs 
very frequently. It is also true that sometimes, as in the in- 
stance here mentioned, the Commandant of this place has 
taken upon himself to depart from them, but merely accord- 
ing to his caprice which is the worst of all [17]. 


‘““No answer had been returned, &c. Indeed in the voluminous papers 
which had been transmitted from St. Helena, nothing was more pain- 
fully disgusting than the utter indifference to truth shown throughout.” 
(11.) 


11. The speaker says here, ‘‘ No answer had been returned” 
to the letter of Sir Hudson Lowe. Count Montholon an- 


[16.] “It is not true he made Count Las Cases’ letters a subject of con- 
versation in the island.—H. L.” 

{17.] ‘‘This is the kind of return for every act of attention that is attempt- 
ed to be shown, when refraining from what might perhaps be considered as 
too rigorous a compliance with the instructions.—H. L.” 
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swered it by the annexed letter marked C [18], which is a 
clear and positive answer. Might it not then be said, borrow- 
ing the language of the speech, “this was not true?” 
“The complaint that all intercourse with the inhabitants, was prevented 
was untrue.” (12.) 

12. Was wntrue. Communication with the inhabitants 
took place during the first nine months, but since the restric- 
tions, of which a copy is annexed, it has ceased entirely. The 
inhabitants who demanded passes were subjected to two very 
long interrogatories [19]; the one to ascertain what they had 
to do at Longwood, the other to ascertain what had there 
been said and done. There was ever an objection to give 
these passes otherwise than for a single fixed day ; frequently 
they were refused. There is no soeiety, no communication 
between Longwood and the inhabitants of St. Helena. 

“ But those who had been detected in attempting to approach him in dis- 

guise or in false characters.” (13.) 
13. An insidious insinuation! There was not one [20]. 


“That he had been prevented from having any intercourse with the officer 
of the garrison : there was no foundation for this.” (14.) 


14. Until the month of August, the officers of the 53d daily 
formed part of the society of the Countess Bertrand [21], who, 
having been educated in England, speaks English. But since 
the restrictions which began to be in force in August, they 
have been seen no more, for the same reasons which prevented 
the inhabitants from continuing their visits. This prohibition 
of all communication is necessary, in order that the world 
may not have the means of knowing the criminal conduct 
pursued by the officer appointed to guard St. Helena. 


‘« When he supposed the prohibition which he so much lamented to have 
existed.” (15.) 


15. The first proceedings of Sir Hudson Lowe in this place 


[18.] “This letter does not contain a clear and positive answer. (Vide 
Sir Hudson Lowe’s letter, and the reply.) The letter of Count Montholon, 
on. oes of the first paragraph, was returned to the writer of it forthwith. 

[19.] ‘‘ The inhabitants were not put to any such interrogatories as are 
here stated. If they asked for a pass, and were persons of a respectable 
class, it was given to them, and no particular interrogatory made either be- 
fore or after.—H. L.” 

[20.] ‘‘ Sir Hudson Lowe does not immediately recollect the circumstance 
to which this observation applies. It may have possibly occurred during the 
time of Sir George Cockburn.—H. L.” 

[21.] “Before Sir Hudson Lowe’s arrival, the Count and Countess Ber- 
trand lived outside the precincts of Longwood. When they became estab- 
Jished at Longwood, the same rules, as was foreseen by Sir Hudson Lowe’s 
predecessor, applied to them as to every other person residing there. The 
regulations of the 19th of October made no alteration on this head.—H. L.” 
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were insults. A short time after his arrival he endeavored 
to induce the officers and domestics of the suite of Napoleon 
to abandon him [22]. He wished to change the physician 
at Longwood, and to appoint one of his own choice [23]. At 
a later period he sent away part of the French domestics, 
hinting [24] at an intention of sending them all away in suc- 
cession, and of allowing no domestics at Longwood but those 
of his own choosing, taken from among the inhabitants of the 
island or the soldiers of the colonial battalion. In the month 
of August he put the restrictions in force, causing them to be 
executed clandestinely, denying, at the same time, that he 
had made any change in the order established by his prede- 
cessor [25]. At length, in the month of October, he found 
himself constrained to communicate them ;! but, persisting in 
his indirect course, he did not acquaint the English officers 
with them, ashamed to avow such sentiments in presence of 
his countrymen, and doubtless fearing that they themselves, 
at the sight of restrictions so senseless, might seek to discover 
what could be their secret aim. The same mystery is ob- 
served in the placing of sentinels [26], and the perpetual 
changing of orders: frequently the officers do not receive them 
direct, and learn them only from the sergeants; and the or- 
derly officer at Longwood, being not always apprised of them, 
can not caution the French, who are thus exposed to be in- 
sulted by the sentinels. One of these strange orders was to 
stop every suspicious person. Now, whom will an English 
soldier sooner suspect than a Frenchman? wherefore, on 
several occasions, although within the precincts, Baron Gour- 


[22.] ‘ This is wholly unfounded.—H. L.” 

[23.] ‘Sir Hudson Lowe wished Napoleon Bonaparte to see a second 
meee person, but never proposed or suggested his dismissing the first one. 
—H 

[24.] ‘He sent away those he was ordered to send away, but he never 
did hint any intention to send away others —H. L.” 

[25.] ‘The regulations in question were specifically for the information 
of the persons at Longwood, to serve for their guidance. They were merely 
reducing to rule (except under the head of limits) what had before existed. 
The general principle of them was established before Sir Hudson Lowe’s 
arrival, by the proclamations and orders of his predecessor. The proclama- 
tions and general orders rendered it besides unnecessary to make any spe- 
cific communication, to either officers or inhabitants, or the terms of a regula- 
tion which supposed the exercise of some discretion on the part of the persons 
to whom it was addressed, to supersede the necessity of any actual and direct 
interference with them. Vide again Sir Hudson Lowe’s replies to the first 
remarks on those regulations, and the answer in note 2.—H. L.” 

[26.] ‘“‘ The sentries have no other orders than what they Bas ah, from 
their officers, who are always furnished with written ones.—H. L 


1 See vol. i. pp. 283-285. 
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gaud was stopped while taking his walk. Attempts were 
made to raise the English spirit among the body of officers of 
the garrison, and to rouse all that might remain of hatred 
against their former enemy: contemptuous expressions with 
regard to the English soldiers were imputed to him [27]. He 
thought it his duty to send for the orderly officer stationed at 
Longwood, Mr. Poppleton, as first Captain of the 53d; he 
charged him to tell his comrades that what had been said 
to them was a calumny; that he loved brave soldiers, and 
that he was pleased with the conduct of the officers and sol- 
diers of that regiment [28]. This officer’s answer was what, 
under such circumstances, a man of honor would make. 


‘On this ground, therefore, it could not be objected that there was an un- 
reasonable degree of restraint.” (16.) . 


16. The speaker here says, “That range was not reduced 
till it had been found that he had abused that confidence re- 
posed in him by tampering with the inhabitants.” How 
could that be possible, since from the first of May, 1816, Na- 
poleon has not been on horseback, and has ceased to go out 
of doors ? [29.] How does Lord Bathurst reconcile this asser- 
tion with the declaration that is made by the Commandant 
of this place by the second article of the Restrictions annexed, 


[27.] “Sir Hudson Lowe never heard of any such contemptuous expres- 
sions, except from Count Las Cases, who said to an English officer that ‘ the 
Emperor could not bear the sight of a red coat.’ Sir Hudson Lowe did not 
believe Napoleon Bonaparte had used any expression to justify this remark, 
but ascribed the mention of them to Count Las Cases. It was only after 
Count Las Cases’ expressions had been repeated at Longwood these remarks 
(applying them to Sir Hudson Lowe) were made by Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and an attempt used to ascribe to his invention an observation that had been 
made by one of his followers.—H. L.” 

[28.] ‘‘ The cireumstances of this interview with Captain Poppleton, as 
related by himself, are as follows. [See vol. i. p. 239.] Only three days 
before the above conversation passed, Count Montholon had addressed a 
letter to Sir Hudson Lowe, protesting, in the name of the ‘ Emperor,’ 
against any officer or inhabitant being received at Longwood who could only 
enter with a pass from the Governor. The message attempted to be con- 
veyed through Captain Poppleton might therefore have been only an endeavor 
to throw upon the Governor all the odium of a restriction which Napoleon 
Bonaparte had just placed on himself.—H. L.” 

[29.] “‘ Vide Sir Hudson Lowe’s reply to the first remarks on the regula- 
tions of 9th October. Vide also the remark No. 2 in these replies, as to the 
regulations regarding, in their operation, the followers of Napoleon Bona- 
parte more than himself. It is they who are employed as his hands, eyes, 
and ears. Napoleon Bonaparte has always had a space of eight miles within 
which he might take exercise uninterrupted, four miles of which may be con- 
sidered as his own domain, within which he may walk or ride without being 
seen by scarcely any person, His limits are now twelve miles, and on giving 
an hour’s previous notice they are extended to twenty miles, every part of 
which (comprehending all the finest part of the island) he may exercise in 
wholly unaccompanied, If he desires to go farther, the presence of an En- 
glish officer is the only obstacle to which he is exposed.—H. L.” 
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which prescribes the reduction of the precincts, and which he 
thus accounts for: “ The road to the left of Hutt’s Gate, and 
returning by Woody Ridge to Longwood, never having been 
frequented by General Bonaparte since the Governor's 
arrival, the post which observed it will for the greater part 
be withdrawn?” &c. How does he reconcile it with his own 
declaration—“ and if no attempts were made to effect that 
escape, there would not be wanting some from false motives 
of conypassion to reproach him for those restrictions which 
had probably prevented these attempts from being made ?” 
They have not, then, been made. What a contradiction ! 
what calumny to justify a culpable conduct! Besides, the 
precincts have been in fact annulled by the following articles 
of the Restrictions. Article I. “‘ Longwood, with the road 
along the ridge by Hutt’s Gate to the signal-gun near the 
alarm-house, will be established as the limits: sentries will 
designate the external boundary.” Article IV. “ Jt is re- 
quested, therefore, General Bonaparte will abstain from 
entering any houses, or engaging in conversation with the 
persons he may meet (except so far as the ordinary saluta- 
tions of politeness, with which every one will be instructed to 
treat him, may appear to requrre), unless in the presence of 
a British officer,’ &c. It is evident that the aim of these 
restrictions was to tarnish or to outrage the characters of the 
detained persons, and to give occasion for quarrels with the 
sentries [30]. The Minister says the limits have been re- 
duced only one-third; they are reduced to a road 12 feet 
wide; they are virtually annulled, or at least as respects the 
principal personage; since, the tendency being to outrage 
him, and to compromise him with the sentries, he has been 
obliged to cease going out, in order to cut short such pretexts, 
and shelter himself from all these insults. The end will be 
the sooner attained!!! 


“To reproach him for those restrictions which had probably prevented 
those attempts from being made,” &c. (17.) 


17. In the opinion of military and naval men, if there were 
not any land guard at St. Helena, the brigs alone which 
cruise round the isle might suffice+o render all egress impos- 
sible, or, in other words, to give ninety-nine chances to the 
keeper, and scarcely one to the prisoners. But the chances 


[30.] ‘All sentries that were in his way have been long since removed, 
and they never had any orders by which they were likely to interfere with 
him, even should he attempt to pass outside his limits, the orders being that 


the sentry is to acquaint the commander of the post, who is to go up and re- 
spectfully inform him of it—H. L.” 
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become still more in favor of the keeper if he places eight or 
ten infantry posts of nine men each on the promontories ; 
thus, through the intervention of the existing batteries, the 
sentties would be all in sight, and any guard in the interior 
of the isle would be of no use. 


“And it was not the custom for ILieutenant-Governors to choose the most 
unpleasant and unwholesome places.” (18.) 


18. The Lieutenant-Governor had a large handsome house 
in town, where he could reside, especially in winter; Count 
Montholon thus expresses himself respecting Longwood in 
the letter of the 23d of August :—“ The Emperor has been 
established at Longwood, a spot exposed to all winds, a bar- 
ren, uninhabited tract, destitute of water, unsusceptible of 
any culture, fc. The house at Longwood was built to serve 
as a barn to the Company's farm: subsequently the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor had some rooms fitted up there ; it was 
used as has country-house, but vt was in no wise suitable for 
a dwelling. For a year past, men have been constantly at 
work there, and the Emperor has been continually enduring 
the unwholesomeness and inconvenience of a house in a state 
of building. The room in which he sleeps is too small to 
hold a bed of ordinary dimensions ; but any new erection at 
Longwood would only prolong the inconvenience occasioned 
by the workmen,” &c. 

“So many alterations were made at Longwood that General Bonaparte 

remained in that room three months.” (19.) 

19. This is adding irony to the worst proceedings. Napo- 
leon never had the choice of his establishment at St. Helena ; 
even to this day he does not know the island. The Northum- 
berland anchored in the road of James Town on the 15th 
October, 1815; there was an eagemess to land after a three 
months’ voyage. For the women and children this was still 
more necessary ; yet the Admiral intimated that, according 
to Lord Bathurst’s instructions, the French were to remain on 
board until their establishments were prepared. This intelli- 
gence occasioned consternation even to the ship’s company, 
who were to remain under orders during that time. The 
Admiral went on shore 24 hours afterward ; he said that the 
isle was wretched, that all the houses he had seen were small 
cottages having only two rooms; that, according to the in- 
formation he had collected, there was nothing suitable in the 
whole island except three houses, the choice of which was 
forbidden him by his instructions; the castle or town resi- 
dence of the Governor, the town house of the Lieutenant- 
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Governor, and Plantation House, the country-seat of the Gov- 
ernor; the two former because they were in town. Why 
was Plantation House excluded? [31] This is a mystery 
which can only be explained by the whole of the measures! 
The Admiral said that, being thus bound by his instructions, 
he had chosen Longwood; that it had four rooms, and that 
in two or three months the ship carpenters might make the 
necessary additions of wood ; that he comprehended all that 
there would be of barbarity in the execution of his instructions 
n leaving the French on board for three months longer ; that 
ae was therefore going to land them in 24 hours, and had for 
unis purpose engaged a furnished hotel near the castle. This 
anode was doubtless preferable to the Northumberland, but 
ior the Emperor it was insupportable. He occupied a small 
chamber on the first-floor, and was exposed to all the annoy- 
ance of public curiosity. At break of day, he mounted on 
horseback and proceeded to Longwood. Its aspect appeared 
to him frightful, but any thing was preferable to the town. 
It was his wish, therefore, to have settled there immediately, 
even under a tent. On his return, at the eminence of the 
Briars, he had an invincible repugnance to re-entering the 
furnished hotel in the town. He preferred occupying a room, 
fifteen feet square, in the cottage of the Briars. He would 
have preferred the hovel of a Pavia. Since the French were 
temporarily placed in town, they might have been placed 
there conveniently, if they had been all lodged in the castle, 
the town residence of the Governor, he being then at Planta- 
tion House. That residence, having spacious apartments, a 
court-yard, and a terrace, had none of the inconveniencies of 
the furnished hotel. 

“That he was unwilling to remove from Mr. Baleombe’s, on account of 

the facility of communication with the town.” (20.) 

20. An odious insinuation! A stay was made of 53 days 
at the Briars; Longwood was inhabited a month too goon ; 
the day of arriving there being the next after that when it 
had been painted with oil paint within and without. For 
more than three months eighty or a hundred workmen con- 
tinued to encumber the vicinity of the house, and to occasion 
a great inconvenience. 


[31.] “ Probably because it was the Governor’s residence, as well as on 
account of the grounds, nurseries, and young plantations, which are of great 
value and in a state of progressive improvement, and might be much affected 
by a change of its possessor—at least such are supposed to have been the mo- 
tives of the Court of Directors in giving their orders on the subject,—H. L.” 
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‘“‘ During his residence there he was circumscribed to a small garden, be- 
yond which he never moved without a guard: he did not, however, at 
that time make any complaint.” (21.) 

21. There was no guard at the Briars. The annexed, mark- 
el D, is the complaint addressed on the 24th of October, 1815, 
at the time of the departure of the first ship for England. 

“ Orders were given to send out a frame for the purpose of constructing a 
house for General Bonaparte.” (22.) 

22. Seven or eight store-ships arrived in May and June, 
1816, in the road of James Town, laden with materials worth 
about £60,000 sterling, wood, tiles, &c., proper for building 
a house. At a later period the store-ship Adolphus brought 
about £16,000 or £20,000 worth of iron gratings. The car- 
riage of these materials from the sea up to the mountain, the 
purchase of land, and the expenses of building, have been esti- 
mated at £60,000 sterling, allotted into six years of labor. 
Therefore, a sum of £180,000 sterling, had been destined by 
the English Government for providing, in the course of six 
years, a dwelling for the detained persons. [32] In consent- 
ing to so considerable an expense, consequently, the Minister 
was convinced that there was no suitable house upon this 
rock but that of Plantation House ; in this case why did he 
exclude that? The pretext that it can not be guarded with- 
out much difficulty is ridiculous and untenable. Plantation 
House is more easily to be guarded than Longwood ; the rea- 
son of this singular exclusion is, therefore, a mystery. But 
did there not exist an obligation of providing an abode at St. 
Helena? Was this obligation to be fulfilled by excluding the 
three only houses in the island that were proper for this pur- 
pose, and by sending an edifice in carmine and Indian ink, 
with building materials, and an assurance that there would 
be a house in six years? Upon the most frightful spot in the 
world all necessary measures have been taken to render una- 
vailable the local resources of this poor place. The establish- 
ment is as bad as possible. How can it be conceived that all 
this is without a purpose ! 


‘“« Sir Hudson Lowe wrote to the General, whether he would like to have 
a new house erected, or addition made to the old one: he received no 
answer.” (23.) 


23. The Commandant of this place wrote on the 7th July, 
1816, to Count Montholon : the latter replied on the next day, 
the 8th, by the annexed letter, marked E.1_ An answer could 


[32.] “This appears all extravagant fiction.—H, L.” 


1 See this letter in vol. i. pp. 187, 188. 
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not have been more prompt or more explicit. He says, “ Jf 
you have instructions to build, tt would be preferable that 
this should be done in the cultivated part of the isle,” &c... . 
“ The idea of adding wings to the building of Longwood 
would be attended with every kind of inconvenience,” [33] 
&c. 

‘While he knew that in two or three years, either the administration in 
this country would be overturned, or a change would take place in the 
Government of France, and, in either case, he should be released.” (24.) 

24. This is not true. [34] That answer might be ex- 

pected from the mouth of an insane or intoxicated man. Is 
that the supposition that is wished to be propagated? Count 
Montholon’s letter of the 8th July, 1816, has already been 
cited. After that letter the matter [35] was no longer brought 
into notice ; previous to it the question was concerning this 
wooden house. The Emperor said “ that he could consider 
such a structure in no other light than as a mockery ; that, 
if there were a wish to furmsh him with an abode, that 
might have been suitably done at the moment of lis arrwal ; 
that, moreover, it was to be proved by calculation that six 
years would be required for the carriage of the materials to 
the eminence, and for the construction of the house ; that in 
six years ut was very evident he should have no need of tt ; 
that they suffered him to want a convenient habitation 
(though there were such in the tsland) while he needed it, 
in order to give him one at a period when he should want 
only a grave; that all this bore upon an evil thought! !” 
These remarks of the Emperor were made a fortnight or a 
month before Count Montholon’s letter, annexed, marked EH, 
which will be evident on an attentive perusal of that letter. 
This is important; and it was not without design that the 
remarks were said to have been made after the letter. 

“With all that could be considered as suitable for a person in his situa- 
tion.” (25.) 

25. The first instructions of the Ministry stated that treas- 
ure would be found on board the Bellerophon ; that Admiral 
Cockburn was to seize it; that it was to be placed in the 


[33.] ‘“ Vide the last paragraph of Count Montholon’s letter.—H. L.” 

[34.] “The exact expressions used by Napoleon Bonaparte, taken from a 
memorandum made by Sir Hudson Lowe immediately on quitting him, were 
as follows: ‘En deux ans il y aura changement de ministére en Angleterre, 
ou un nouveau Gouvernement en France, et je ne serai plus ici.’ —H. L,” 

[35.] ‘* Vide memorandum delivered by Lieut.-Colonel Wynyard to Count 
Bertrand, referred to in Sir Hudson Lowe’s dispatch to Earl Bathurst of 16th 
February, 1817.—H. ©.” 
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“Bank of England, and that the interest was to be employed 
in defraying all the expenses of maintenance at St. Helena. 
The Admiral found no treasure; on arriving at St. Helena 
he was embarrassed on the score of expense; he expressed 
some concern at the defect of his instructions. Yet he went 
beyond them: nothing was asked of him by the French ; he 
arranged matters as he chose. He estimated the ordinary 
(annual) expense at £18,000 sterling. The new Command- 
ant valued it in May, 1816, at £19,000 sterling. In the 
July following he received fresh orders; he communicated 
them, and on the 17th of August he wrote the annexed let- 
ter, marked F, to Count Montholon, and thus expressed him- 
self: “ Having used all efforts to effect a reduction in them” 
(the expenses of the establishment at Longwood), “ I am now 
enabled to transmit to you, for General Bonaparte’s inform- 
ation, two statements, furnishing sufficiently precise data 
whereon to found a calculation of the probable annual ea- 
pense,” &e.... “ Thernstructions I have received from the 
British Government direct me to limit the expenditure of 
General Bonaparte’s establishment to £8000 per annum. 
They give the liberty at the same time to admit of any fur- 
ther expense being incurred which he may require, as to 
table, and so forth, beyond what this sum would cover, pro- 
vided he furnished the funds whereby the surplus charges 
may be defrayed. I am now, therefore, under the necessity 
of requesting you would make known to hinv the impossi- 
bility L am under of bringing the expenses of his household, 
on its present establishment im point of numbers, within the 
limits prescribed, unless I make such a reduction under sev- 
eral heads as might naturally abridge fron conveniences 
which the persons around hin now enjoy,” se... . . “T beg 
leave to request being informed, previous to attempting any 
further considerable reduction, which might prove imcon- 
venient to him, or to the persons of his sutte, uf he ts content 
such an attempt should be made, or if he as willing to place 
at my command sufficient funds to meet the extra charges 
which must otherwise be unavoidably incurred,” &ec. By the 
statements which he annexed to the letter, that officer proved 
that £19,000 sterling would be required to meet all expenses ; 
that upon this sum £5500 sterling were a fixed charge for the 
maintenance of the buildings, which are in very bad repair, 
for the wages of the purveyor, for conveyance from the town 
to the mountain, for the table of the officers on guard, and for 
the stables; that there remain then £13,500 sterling, which, 


Vou. I1.—s 
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divided among 39 individuals who composed the household 
at Longwood, would be 14s. a head per diem, which, in this 
country, where the prices are four times those of London, are 
equal to 3s. 6d., for the supply of all wants, lighting, firing, 
table, and other household purposes. To this demand of Sir 
Hudson Lowe an answer was given in the postscript of the 
letter of the 23d August, and in the latter part of the letter 
of the 9th of September, already quoted, marked B and C. 
These answers are explicit. Things were very bad even 
when the officer appointed to guard St. Helena had a credit 
of £20,000 sterling ; but when he had no more than £8000, 
in consequence of the decision of Lord Bathurst, there did not 
remain what was physically necessary. From this sum of 
£8000 sterling must be taken £5500 for fixed expenses ; [36] 
there remained then £2500 sterling for housekeeping, er 10d. 
a day to each man; this is a soldier’s pay. [37] Even the 
necessary supply of bread was discontinued. The house- 
steward caused the plate to be cut up on the 20th October, 
and sold 952 ounces of it; on the 9th November, 1227 
ounces; and on the 30th December, 2048; and by these 
means effected the requisite supplies. The Governor ap- 
pointed the banker who was to purchase this silver, and 
fixed the rate at 5s. the ounce. [38] The resource of silver 
is exhausted : at present, on the Ist of June, the means of 
subsistence arise from thirteen bills of exchange, of £300 


[36.] ‘The expenses of Napoleon Bonaparte’s establishment never were 
reduced to £8000 a year. They always exceeded £12,000, exclusive of the 
pay. of the purveyor, and various items which fell under the general account 
of the island. It is here to be remarked, and it is of consequence it should be 
known, that Napoleon Bonaparte’s own wants are very limited. The great 
cause of expense at Longwood are the families of Counts Bertrand and Mons- 
tholon, who do not live with him, but keep separate houses and separate 
tables. About two-thirds of the expense are incurred on their account. It is 
in Europe, and not at St. Helena, complaints about provisions are principally 
made.—H. L.” 

[37.] “The purveyor’s accounts show the articles furnished. The average 
quantity of bread, on the general aggregate of the whole establishment, was 
xever so little as 1$]b. per diem for each person, including domestics and 
shildren ; and on a remark of the mattre-d’hétel this quantity was instanély 
aigmented to 2lbs.” 

[38.] ‘‘ The price of the plate was not fixed by the Governor. It was regu- 
tated by the price current of silver in England, on an agreement between 
Count Bertrand and the purveyor, Mr. Baleombe.. 'The following is the ac- 
count of a person [O’Meara] who had full opportunities of knowing the springs 
of action at Longwood, in a note to an officer of Sir Hudson Lowe’s stuff . 
‘They have taken out the eagles and beaten up into a mass a portion of the 
plate, openly and avowedly for the purpose of selling it, for the purpose of 
providing money in order to cover expenses incurred over and above the Goy 
ernment allowance. The object they have in view in this'is very evident 
and does not require me to point it out to you.’—H. L.” 
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sterling each, payable monthly, for effects which Count Las 
Cases had in London at his own disposal, which he offered 
and lent in January, 1817. The question here is very sim- 
ple ; either the English Government are obliged to furnish 
the supplies that are wanted, and these wants have been 
determined by the officers on a principle of strict necessity, 
and on a parsimonious scale; or, if they do not conceive them: 
selves so obliged, let them allow a correspondence with Eu- 
rope, as was said in the postscript of the letter of the 23d 
August, and let them permit ships to be sent to procure what 
is wanting. This place affords nothing, not even wood; the 
very fuel is sent from England, and the meat from Africa. 
But to be unwilling to furnish what is necessary, and not to 
allow it to be procured, is the height of injustice and tyranny. 
It is making a sport of obligations and of all duties! It is 
affording a surmise of what thoughts are entertained! They 
had better be openly avowed. 


“Tf he thought any additional Juxury necessary beyond what could be pro. 
vided for the sum fixed in this country, his Majesty’s ministers were in- 
clined to allow it.” (26.) 


26. See the paragraph above quoted of the letter of the 
Commandant of this place, ‘‘The instructions I have re- 
ceived.” &c. : 

“ And he assured Sir Hudson Lowe that he might advance the money with 

safety, because he had no doubt that his draft would be accepted.” (27.) 

27. A fable to screen a most shameful proceeding! Hav- 
ing no banker, no offer could ever have been made to draw 
bills of exchange ; and it has been positively declared in the 
letter of the 23d of August that there existed a complete igno- 
rance as to what is passing in Europe; and it is upon similar 
conceptions or pretexts that existing treaties were violated, in 
not paying the two millions of francs, according to engage- 
ment, for meeting the expenses of the administration of the 
euard of the isle of Elba, a want of good faith which was at 
first laughed at, and which was disavowed after the event of 
the 20th March, 1815. But of what use is this discussion ? 
To prove that engagements that have been entered into ought 
not to be fulfilled, or that they ought to be but imperfectly 
discharged, as they have been. Napoleon has had under his 
orders chests kept by Lords of the Treasury at Paris, Amster- 
dam, Milan; but he never had a banker. 

“In stating this, he did not mean to say this, because General Bonaparte 

possessed funds, and even large funds.” (28.) 
28. Yes; such as the treasures of the Bellerophon! 
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“To come out of the funds and large funds at his own disposal.” (29.) 


29. But do you wish to ascertain the treasures, which are 
even very considerable, of Napoleon? they are in open day- 
light ; they are the fine basin of Antwerp, that of Flushing, 
capable of containing the most numerous naval squadrons, 
and of sheltering them from the ice and the sea; they are 
the hydraulic works of Dunkirk, of Havre, and of Nice ; the 
gigantic basin of Cherbourg, the maritime works of Venice, 
the fine roads from Wesel to Hamburg, from Antwerp to Am- 
sterdam, from Mayence to Metz, from Bordeaux to Bayonne: 
the causeways of the Simplon, of Mount Cenis, of Mount 
Genévre, of the Corniche, which open the Alps in four direc- 
tions (there alone you will find more than eighty millions) : 
causeways which surpass in boldness, in grandeur, and in 
labor of art, all the works of the Romans! The roads from 
the Pyrenees to the Alps, from Parma to Spezzia, from Savona 
into Piedmont; the bridges of Jena, of Austerlitz, of the Arts, 
of Sévres, of Tours, of Rouane, of Lyons, of Turin, of the Isére, 
of the Durance, of Bordeaux, of Rouen, &c. The canal which, 
by the Doubs, joins the Rhine to the Rhone, connecting the 
seas of Holland with the Mediterranean; that which joins the 
Scheldt to the Somme, connecting Amsterdam with Paris ; 
that which joins the Rance to the Vilaine; the canal of 
Arles; that of Pavia; that of the Rhine; the drainage of 
the marshes of Begouin; of the Cotentin, of Rochefort ; the 
rebuilding of most of the churches demolished during the re- 
volution ; the building of many new ones; the building of a 
great number of houses of industry, for the extirpation of men- 
dicity ; the construction of the Louvre, of public granaries, of 
the Exchange, of the canal of Ourcq, the distribution of its 
waters in the city of Paris; the drains and sewers, the quays, 
the embellishments and the monuments of that great capital. 
The labors of embellishment carried on at Rome ; the re-es- 
tablishment of Lyons and its manufactures; the creation of 
several hundred cotton manufactories, both for spinning and 
weaving, in which several millions of hands are employed. 
The funds vested for creating more than 400 manufactories 
of sugar from beet-root, for the consumption of a part of 
France, and which, encouraged for four years, would have 
sufficed for the consumption of the empire, affording sugar at 
the price of that of the Indies. The encouragement given to 
the establishments for separating the fecule of the woad- 
plant, and for extracting from them an indigo as cheap and 
as perfect as that of the colonies. The numbers of mannfac- 
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tures of objects of art, &c. Fifty millions employed in repair- 
ing the palaces of the crown and embellishing them; sixty 
millions of value in furniture, placed in the palaces of the 
crown of France, of Holland, of Turin, of Rome ; sixteen mil- 
lions of crown diamonds, all purchased with the money of Na- 
poleon ; the Regent diamond alone existing of the ancient 
crown of France, and even that he had redeemed from the 
Jews of Berlin, to whom it was pledged for three millions. 
The Museum Napoleon, estimated at more than four hundred 
millions, and containing only objects legitimately acquired by 
purchase, or by the conditions of public treaties of peace, and 
which were commuted for cession of territory, or for contribu- 
tions. Several millions vested for the encouragement of agri- 
culture, that primary interest of France; the institution of 
horse-races ; the introduction of merinos, &c. All this forms 
a treasure of several milliars, which will exist for ages, and 
will remain for the confounding of calumny! History will 
say that it was amidst great wars, without any loans, and on 
the other hand with a diminution of the public debt, reducing 
the revenue to less than fifty millions, that all this was done. 
Very considerable sums still existed in his private treasure, 
and these were guaranteed to him by the treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau, as savings effected on the civil list and other private 
revenues ; these were shared, and did not go wholly into the 
public treasures, nor wholly into that of France!!! 

“To every complaint proceeding from them, there would be no end of their 

complaining.” (30.) 

30. There is a want of every thing at St. Helena. (1.) 
Lord Bathurst’s calculations on this subject are erroneous. 
The speaker is pleased to agitate in public certain matters 
which have in their nature something mean, and tending to 
the ridiculous. What a contemptuous expression in the tone 


Nove DIcTATED By NapoLEon.—(I.) One word here. [39.] The Emperor 
has not eaten bread for several months, on account of the bad quality of the 
flour. Whatever is sent to this place is the refuse of the magazines of Eu- 
rope ; and if there had been sent from London, expressly for Longwood, what 
is necessary for a house, not of a prince, but of a private individual who has 
an income of £5000 sterling a year at Paris, this supply would have cost the 
English treasury, not merely £8000, but £80,000 sterling. The English Min- 
istry therefore do but very inadequately fulfill their obligations. 


[39.] Norz sy Sir Hupson Lowz,—The East India Company can best 
answer this remark. The flour has been sometimes not so good as at others, 
but every possible pains have been taken to procure it always of the best 
quality for Longwood ; and the numerous passengers that have gone by this 
island can best say whether the bread of St. Helena is of such bad quality or 
not, 
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and general manner of the hon. Minister! This is observable 
also in the part of his correspondence of which a communica- 
tion has been received. In fifteen or twenty generations, on 
reading the speech and the orders of Lord Bathurst, his de- 
scendants will disown being of the same blood with him, who, 
by a mixture of savage hatred and ridiculous pusillanimity, 
tarnished the moral character of the English people at a time 
when their triumphant flag covered the globe. 

The Minister’s speech, therefore, contains twenty erroneous 
assertions, to each of which might be applied the favorite for- 
mula of was not true. This affords a presumption that the 
author made it on false information; that he is deceived by a 
faithless mandatary, and that he is kept in the dark as to 
what is passing on this rock. Count Montholon preferred no 
complaint on these points, namely, 1st, that open letters 
could not be sent to relatives; 2d, that open letters could 
not be received; 3d, that it was not possible to write to one’s 
banker. 

It has been proved, 4thly, that the Minister gave orders 
to deteriorate the situation of the detained persons ; and to 
this eflect have been mentioned the departure of three French | 
domestics, sent away by his orders, and the improper letter, 
of which no copy was allowed to be left. 5th. That Sir 
Hudson Lowe has instructions quite different from those of 
his predecessor, which is testified by his own assertion, pub- 
licly repeated. 6th. That he has made restrictions, and 
those of the most foolish kind, if they do not involve a crim- 
inal thought! In support of this evidence, has been pro- 
duced the document marked A, which seems to be unknown 
to the Minister. 7th. That Count Montholon answered the 
demand for explanation made by Sir Hudson Lowe on that 
part of his dispatch of the 23d August which treats of letters 
brought to this place and sent back to England because they 
had not arrived through the channel of the Secretary of 
State’s office; and in support has been adduced the document 
marked C, containing that answer, of which the Minister 
appears to have no knowledge. 8th. That Count Montholon 
replied to the offer of the wooden house in 24 hours after the 
receipt of Sir Hudson Lowe’s letter on the subject ; and in 
support of this is annexed the document D, containing that 
answer, of which the Minister seems to have no knowledge : 
subsequently that house has been out of the question. 9th, 
That the respect due to a private correspondence has not been 
observed. 10. That all communication is prevented with the 
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inhabitants. 11th. That all communication with the officers is 
prevented. 12th. That no proposal has been made to draw 
bills of exchange on a banker; it is a fable. 13th. That 
there was never a change of opinion respecting the incon- 
venience of the house of Longwood. 14th. That Plantation 
House is more easily to be guarded than any other place in 
the island. 15th. That the wants of the establishment at 
Longwood have not been supplied ; the estimates attempted 
to be made on this subject are erroneous. 16th. That no. cor- 
respondence has been attempted, nor can any be established 
by means of the journals, in a country so remote as this, and 
where there is no printing. 

It has been proved that this speech gives currency to four 
insidious calumnies, viz.: 17th. That there was a wish to 
prolong the stay at the Briars, 07 account of the facility of 
communication with the town. 18th. That men have been 
discovered attempting to approach in disguise, and with 
false characters. 19th. That the precincts were narrowed, 
because attempts had been made to seduce the inhabitants 
and the soldiers. 20th. That tt was said he knew that in 
two or three years the English Adnunistration would be 
overthrown, or that changes would take place in the govern- 
ment of France, and that in either case he would be at 
liberty. 

Another Minister, at a meeting in Ireland (according to the 
journals), stated that Napoleon has declared at St. Helena 
that he had never made peace with England but to deceive 
her, to surprise her, and to destroy her. These calumnies 
against a man whom they are oppressing with so much bar- 
barity that they hold him by the throat to prevent him from 
speaking, will be reprobated by every well-born man who has 
a heart. 

The same Minister said in the House of Commons, in the 
session of 1816, that if the French army was attached to the 
Emperor, it was because he gave in marriage the daughters 
of the richest families in his empire to his soldiers. He would 
find it difficult to cite a single example. But they have a 
right to say what they will concerning the time when Napo- 
leon was placed on the first throne in the world : all his con- 
duct was public ; it belongs to the province of opinion and 
of history. Thousands of libels have appeared, and do ap- 
pear daily ; they are of no effect: sixty millions of men, of 
the most polished countries in the universe, raise their voice 
to confound them ; and fifty thousand English, who are now 
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traversing the continent, will carry home opinion and truth 
to the people of the three kingdoms, who will blush at having 
been so grossly deceived ! to, 

It has been proved that the bill of the 11th of Apmil is an 
act of proscription, like those of Sylla; that it lays hands on 
a prince, the illustrious guest of England, in order to give 
him up to the discretion of the Government, without aflord- 
ing him any legislative guarantee ; and there can be no pris- 
oners of war in the time of peace; that the Government has 
violated the bill; even in delegating the right of making re- 
strictions to one of its Ministers, a right with which it alone 
is invested; that that Minister has violated it by delegating 
to an individual officer a power which the bill granted only 
to the Government ; that the choice of the frightful rock of 
St. Helena, that of Longwood also; the privation of all that 
is necessary to life, moral as well as physical; the restrictions 
of Lord Bathurst; the character of the man appointed to 
guard St. Helena; the restrictions which he has made and 
re-made ; his conduct, at once insidious, ignoble, and violent; 
that all, in short, is co-ordained to make this great man per- 
ish in the torments of an agony sufficiently long to cause his 
death to appear natural. This conduct violates all the prin- 
ciples of religion, and the rights of man even in the savage 
state. How much more frank would the English Govern- 
ment have been if they had ordered to be severed, at one 
blow, the head of this illustrious enemy! A speedy and san- 
guinary death would have been more humane, and the En- 
glish character would have been less stained with it. 

The Romans pursued Hannibal to the farther end of Bi- 
thynia; Flaminius obtained from King Prusias the death of 
that great man. But even at Rome, Flaminius was accused 
of having acted thus for the satisfaction of his private hatred. 
In vain did he allege that Hannibal, still in the vigor of his 
age, might be dangerous; that his destruction was useful. A 
thousand voices answered, that what is unjust and ungener- 
ous can never be advantageous to a great nation; that such 
pleas would justify assassination, poison, and every crime! 
Succeeding generations reproached this cowardice in their an- 
cestors ; they would willingly have effaced such a stain from 
their history. Since the revival of letters among modern na- 
tions not a generation has arisen which has not concurred in 
the imprecations which Hannibal, when about to swallow the 
hemlock, pronounced against Rome, who, at a time when her 
fleets and legions covered Europe, Asia, and Africa, wreaked 
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her wrath on a single unarmed man, whom she dreaded or 
pretended to dread. But the Romans never violated hos- 
pitality. Sylla found refuge in the house of Marius. Fla- 
minius, before he proscribed Hannibal, did not receive him on 
board his ship; (II.) he did not declare to him that he had 
orders to bid him welcome; the Roman fleet did not carry 
him to the port of Ostia, paying him all the honors due to his 
rank. Far from having recourse to the protection of the Ro- 
man laws, Hannibal chose to trust himself with the kings of 
Asia. When he was proscribed he was not reposing under 
the Roman standards; he was under the insignia of kings 
hostile to the Roman people. When, in the revolutions of 
ages, a king of England shall be brought before the dread tri- 
bunal of the nation, his defenders will insist on the august 
character of the king, the respect due to the throne, to every 
crowned head, to the anointed of the Lord. But will not his 
adversaries be able to answer—one of his ancestors proscribed 
his guest in time of peace ; not daring to put him to death in 
the presence of a people who had fixed laws and public forms, 
he caused his victim to be exposed on the most unwholesome 
part of a rock situated in the midst of the ocean, in another 
hemisphere : this man perished there, after a painful agony, 
tormented by the climate, by want, by outrages of all kinds ? 
Well! this man was also a great sovereign, raised on the 
buckler of thirty-six millions of citizens, who was master of 
almost all the capitals of Europe, who saw at his court the 
greatest kings. He was generous toward all; he was for 
twenty years the arbiter of nations; his family was allied to 
all the sovereign families, even to that of England; he was 
twice the anointed of the Lord, twice consecrated by religion ! ! 


(IIL, IV.) 


(If.) When the Emperor quitted the Bellerophon, on the 8th August, the 
officers and ship’s company were in consternation : they felt implicated in the 
shame and the injustice of such a procedure. Napoleon traversed the deck 
to descend into the sloop, with calmness, and with a smile upon his lips, hay- 
ing at his side Admiral Keith. He stopped before Captain Maitland ; charged 
him to testify his satisfaction to the officers and crew of the Bellerophon; 
and, seeing him extremely grieved, said to him by way of consolation, ‘* Pos- 
terity can not, in any way, accuse you for what is taking place: you have been 
deceived, as well as myself.’ Napoleon enjoyed, during twenty-four days, the 

rotection of the British flag; he sojourned in the inner roads of Torbay and 
lymouth ; and it was not until after that lapse of time, on the 7th of August, 
when passing on board the Northumberland, that Admiral Keith disarmed 
the French; the delivering up of arms being one of the characteristics of pris- 
In form of procedure, the arms of the Emperor were not de- 


oners of war. 


ded. : : 
TI) The observations on Lord Bathurst’s speech were written in the be- 


ginning of June, 1817. Four months have elapsed since that period. The 
g* 
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The following Return contains a list of the whole establish- 
ment at Longwood in April, 1817: 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
GerneraL Bertranp, Lady, and four children (three male and one 
female). 
GrneraL Count Monruoton, Lady, and two children (one male 
and one female). 
GENERAL GOURGAUD. 


French Attendants— 
M. Marchand, first valet-de-chambre. 
‘© St. Denis, ditto. 
“ Noverraz, ditto. 
“« Cipriani, maitre-d’hétel. . 
“* Le Page, first cook. 
“ Pierron, confectioner. 
French Domestics— 
Archambaud, groom. 
Gentilini, valet. 
Jeannette, French female cook. 
Bernard, wife, and son; French servants to General Bertrand. 
Josephine, French female servant to General Montholon. 
Jeremiah Low, English boy. 
Soldier Servants— 
Charles Henley, footman. 
P. Elwell, confectioner’s assistant. 
W. Hall, 
R. Eyles, Stable-men. 
Richard Mayben, 
J. Clarke, General Montholon’s servant. 
G. Frith, General Gourgaud’s ditto. 
- - Williams, stable. 
-— Bradley (66th Regt.), cook to General Bertrand. 
-- White, servant to General Montholon (St. Helena Regt.) 


St. Helena Regiment. 


bad proceedings of the Commandant of the place have gone on augmenting. 
The detail of them would be very long, and would exceed the limits of a note. 
It would make known some extraordinary things, certainly unexampled in 
history. —Oct. 1st, 1817. 

(IV.) In the latter end of September, a banker [40] having some accounts 
to settle with Count Bertrand, repaired to Longwood. He was shocked at 
the bad state of the Emperoy’s health. “ I¢ is true,” said the latter, “ my legs 
swell, and the scurvy is in my gums. They are assassinating me, even in viola- 
ting their Bill in Parliament.” This merchant hastened, it appears, to report 
to the Commandant of the place what he had seen. The latter deemed it his 
duty to go next day (Sunday) to the house of Count Bertrand, to ask him 
earnestly why the Emperor did not get on horseback and take exercise. 


Count Bertrand, in consequence, wrote to him the annexed letter, marked 
H.—Oct. 1st, 1817. 


{40.] “The person here designated as a banker, and whom there may have 
been possibly a design to make such, is Mr. Balcombe, the purveyor. When 
he gave an account of this conversation to Sir Hudson Lowe, he had scarcely 
recovered from the shock he experienced at Napoleon Bonaparte’s manner 


and expression of countenance, which he described to Sir Hudson Lowe in 
terms of the greatest horror,—H. L.” r 
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Women Servants { English}— 
Mrs. Gordon, nurse to Madame Bertrand. 
Frances Hayward, servant to ditto. 
Mrs. Quilton, nurse to Madame Montholon, 
Caroline Scott, servant to ditte. 
English Servant— 
John Wyatt, servant to Genera! Montholon. 
Chinese— 
Two, empleyed in the kitchun. 
Orderly Officers, Surgeon, ge.— 
Captain Poppleton. 
Mr. O’Meara, surgeon. 
Frank, servant to ditto. 
Scldier servants (two). 


ABSTRACT. 
General Bonaparte and Officers. .................... 4 
Piadie sigs ks wey oat Pees OR perth Gs ols aia 2 
Children (four male and two female) ................ 6 
PLenC We atLeUGAN US meade. ert terete ce ake ever 6 
Ditto! doniestreswy. Als Aah Tie sek eels OS Raeaend ne 3 
DELO MON tee, xoeteerd evened araeleg ee thaerals a oluaialen daa 1 
Soldier servants (St. Helena) ........ 20-000 cscs se 9 
Ditto; = ditto (Goth Rest.) in.a. casera a <e 1 
1 Dvlits) TW OO vges marian. Bihac it OF eee ues une oom GUO oOnE 1 
Dittor servant meray. | sates ieee agers ky aes teeter alien tyah ae 1 
GLEE OBER ie ond adotrnctraanat obra boo. Oe 2 
VWVOMeMSenVaNtsinn. cee cote tee eee eterna ki 
43 
Orderly Officer and Surgeon .......... BHdouwomeage 2 
Ditto ditto’s S@ivantisinvias aenaeiciees 2 
— 4 
Pataley Pree domly Pate a RSE LSS TEE 47 
INGE 


To LizuTenant-GENERAL Sir Hupson Lowe. 
(Private.) 
Downine-strEET, April 22, 1817. 
My pear GeneraL—l send you a copy of a book! which, 
as you may imagine from the title, has attracted much pub- 
lic attention. I believe there is reason to suspect it to have 
been written under the auspices of Madame [de] Staél and 
Benjamin Constant. The person who came over about her 
affairs lately brought it to the bookseller, and has received 
half the profits of the publication. Talleyrand also has writ- 
ten from Paris that there is reason to suspect that it came 


' Apparently the “‘Manuscrit venu de Ste. Héléne.” Bonaparte did 
not think it was written by Madame de Staél. Vide “‘ Voice,” vol. ii. 


p. 206. 
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from that shop: still there are some who are inclined to sus- 
pect that it was written by Las Cases from a recollection of 
Bonaparte’s conversations ; but I think there is much inter- 
nal evidence that it does not come from him. When you have 
read it you will let Bonaparte have it, and I shall be glad to 
hear his observations upon it ; you may communicate what I 
have heard respecting the circumstances of its publication. 
I do not see any objection to your receiving any advances 
which he makes to be on a better footing with you; on the 
contrary, I think it may produce a good effect : and you may 
assure him of your disposition to make his situation more 
comfortable by a supply of the publications of the day from 
hence, if he shall desire it. I think it right also to add that 
there exists in this country no indisposition to allow him the 
gratifications of the table—particularly of wine. The wine 
of which he is most fond, I have always understood, is Bur- 
gundy: but I have every reason to believe that it would never 
bear the passage ;.and if it arrived sour he would swear I 
intended to poison him. 
lam, &e. BaTuurRst. 


No. 70. 
To Earu Batuurst, K.G. 


Sr. Herena, May 13, 1817. 

My Lorp—Nothing of particular moment occurs for me to 
report to your Lordship by the present occasion. General Bo- 
naparte continues well and tranquil. Sir Pulteney Malcolm 
had another long interview with him a few days since, when, 
after conversing for some time on other topics, he renewed 
the subject of the restrictions he was under, complaining in 
particular of that by which he was prevented from quitting 
the high road when he might go out in a certain direction, 
saying, he could not move aside.............. without ex- 
posing himself to be fired at by the sentries. The restrictions 
referred to will be found under the letter B 1, in my reply to 
his observations. Some inhabitants’ houses aud slave hab- 
itations lie in the valley that separates this road from Long- 
wood ; and to prevent any intercourse until some guarantee 
should be obtained that it would not be abused by himself 
or the persons of his family was my object. 1 was fully pre- 
pared to have entered into communication with Count Ber- 


' See ante, p. 290. 
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trand on the subject, but, as no opportunity has presented it- 
self, I remain in reserve until it does occur. In the mean 
time the sentries have no orders to prevent General Bona- 
yarte or any of his officers from quitting the road ; and as it 
is almost the only way he can proceed by when he might be 
disposed to ride in that direction, the restriction, unless inter- 
zourse with the inhabitants is his object, is more imaginary 
than real. The Admiral observed to him, his principal diffi- 
sulties arose from his want of communication with me; and 
said that, as Lord Amherst was soon expected at this island, 
he thought the opportunity would be a good one for our again 
meeting. General Bonaparte, as the Admiral told me, made 
no particular observation in reply. In the first conversation 
I had with the Admiral after General Bonaparte had before 
spoken to him respecting his differences with me, I had ob- 
served the occasion of Lord Amherst’s or Admiral Plampin’s 
arrival might be a proper one for my calling at Longwood as 
a matter of etiquette and duty, when I should observe how 
he would act; but I had no idea this would have been spoken 
of to him, whether as coming from the Admiral or myself, 
and I shall therefore probably avoid the meeting on such 
occasion, as it might only give rise to a scene of acting from 
which no true inference could be drawn. As your Lordship 
may possibly be surprised, after the observations that General 
Bonaparte has made, I should not have profited by the Ad- 
miral’s intermediation, I wish distinctly to observe, it is ap- 
prehension of his speaking and acting too exclusively from his 
own ideas, and being not sufficiently guarded in what he re- 
peats from or says of me, that has made me cautious in avail- 
ing myself of the mediation proposed through him, conceiving 
at the same time General Bonaparte may have for a long 
time felt himself encouraged in his line of proceeding toward 
me by the visits he received from the Admiral, who was ap- 
parently unmindful of the improper language that had been 
used toward me in his presence when I asked him to accom- 
pany me to see General Bonaparte, or of the boast that had 
been made of his pleasure in abusing me before him. The 
Admiral has latterly shown a disposition to promote a recon- 
ciliation between us; but matters having gone so far, and 
written abuse having succeeded to verbal, I feel rather dis- 
posed to leave matters to their natural course than to seek a 
reconciliation upon any questionable grounds. The Admiral 
repeated to me some parts of his conversation with General 
Bonaparte on public topics, but nothing of any importance to 
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communicate to your Lordship. Lady Malcolm remarked to 
an officer of my staff after his last visit, that he had not re- 
lated to her the conversation he had with General Bonaparte, 
as he usually did, when she wrote it down; so that on his 
arrival in England your Lordship may probably learn several 
interesting particulars of General Bonaparte’s conversations 
that have not been communicated to me, and which the state 
of my relations with him have prevented my hearing from 
himself. 


T have, &c. H. Lowe. 


No. 71. 


To LinuTenant-GENERAL Sir Hupson Lowe. 


Downtne-sTREET, June 11, 1817. 

Sir—Inclosed is a letter written by Colonel de Plunat, ad- 
dressed to General Gourgaud, which you will have the good- 
ness to transmit to him. It was delivered to me by Lord King. 
In directing you to deliver such shameless trash to one of 
those who are under your authority, I think it expedient tc 
take this opportunity of explaining distinctly the principle on 
which I act on these occasions. Provided the letters, address- 
ed either to General Bonaparte or the individuals who remain 
with him at St. Helena, contain no intelligence which can 
either directly or indirectly facilitate the General’s escape, I 
shall not exercise any discretion with regard to transmitting 
them. I acted readily upon this principle in sending the let- 
ters written by some of his own family: they were written by 
women of his nearest connections; and I would on no account 
prevent his having the pleasure of hearing from them merely 
because they contained some expressions not altogether free 
from objections. Although there is nothing to plead in favor 
of the letter I now send you, yet I have thought it most ex- 
pedient to act upon the principle I have stated without any 
hesitation. It must not, however, be concluded from this that 
the same latitude is to be given to the correspondence from 
General Bonaparte or the individuals who remain with him. 
Whatever he or they may think fit to address either directly 
to the Prince Regent, or to me, or to any members of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, your Excellency is aware must be trans- 
mitted home, provided it has been previously submitted for 
your perusal. In this particular you are left without any dis- 
cretion; your knowledge of the contents affords you the oppor- 
tunity of immediately vindicating yourself if the letter should 
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contain matter of charge against you; and the assurance that 
whatever complaints they may make must be laid before the 
Prince Regent secures to them the best protection against any 
oppression. But the case is very different with respect to the 
letters which the General or the individuals who are with 
him may address to their friends. If these letters contain 
gross misrepresentations of their treatment, and are transmit- 
ted open by you to me, and are forwarded by me to the per- 
sons to whom they may be addressed, it may be the means of 
circulating the most unfounded calumnies against the British 
Governinent with its own privity and apparent acknowledg- 
ment; for it is neither for you nor for me, in transmitting such 
letters,to couple with them a refutation of the falsehoods which 
they may advance. In transmitting, therefore, to me the let- 
ters which the General and the individuals who are with him 
may address to their friends and relations, you are at liberty 
to use your own discretion in this particular. I am confident 
you will never exercise it severely; and, by apprising the per- 
sons in question of this instruction, you will, I hope, avoid the 
necessity of exercising any. I have the honor, &c. 
Batuurst. 


P.S. In justice to Lord King I ought to add that, in deliv- 
ering to me the letter, he distinctly informed me that he was 
unaware of its contents. 


No. 72. 
To Lizur.-GeneraL Sir Hupson Lowe. 
Lonewoop, June 30, 1817. 

Dear Srr—On the 12th of this month I showed Mr. 
Maceroni’s “‘ Interesting Facts respecting Joachim Murat”’ to 
General Bonaparte, who read the whole of it through in my 
presence, with some little assistance from me. In the course 
of the perusal he made some occasional remarks. With re- 
spect to Murat himself, he observed, “‘ Non se piangera perche, 
era un traditore.”” Murat never had mentioned to him that 
he intended to defend his kingdom of Naples by force against 
him; neither had he ever told him (Murat) that his intentions 
were to take it from him, and unite it to Italy, to form one 
kingdom, making him Constable of the Empire in lieu thereof. 
He certainly made an instrument of Murat to answer grand 
projects which he had in view with respect to Italy, and in- 
tended to dispossess him of the Crown of Naples, but the 
time was not yet come; and, besides, he would have given 
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him a suitable indemnification. Murat’s letter to Maceroni 
was a most ridiculous one ; his enterprise that of a madman; 
and “ha finito sua vita come un coglione.” What had he 
to complain of the Emperor of Austria, who had behaved in 
the most generous manner to him—had offered him an asylum 
in his dominions, subject to no other restriction than that of 
not quitting it without his permission, which was right and 
necessary ? What more, in God’s name, could he have de- 
sired in the actual state of things? He himself would not 
have desired more in England. It was a return of good for 
evil: for Murat had endeavored to do him all the mischief 
he could; had tried to deprive him of Italy; had published 
proclamations da coglione against him, tending to excite 
imsurrections among the Italians; had attacked his troops 
without reason or judgment, like a madman; and had en- 
gaged in an expedition where his plans were so badly arranged 
that he never could succeed in uniting even his guard. A 
more liberal, generous offer than that made by the Emperor 
of Austria could not have been made by any power. ‘“ Belle 
armée!” said he, ‘belle armée, indeed; armée dz cazzo! 
You know,” said he, laughing, ‘‘ what the Neapolitans are.” 
Lord Exmouth, he said, he thought had acted very fairly and 
honorably by candidly informing Murat that he could receive 
him on no other terms than that of surrendering himself a 
prisoner of war. He also observed that he did not believe 
the statement that Lord Exmouth offered 1000 louis for 
Murat’s apprehension. Murat terminated his life like a 
madman: undertook an expedition, “da coglione al fondo,” 
to invade Naples with two or three hundred Corsicans, at . 
the time that it was occupied by about 20,000 Austrians; so 
that, if the Neapolitans had even been desirous to rise, they 
would have been afraid of doing so. He would be lamented 
by none ; though, at the same time, he observed that he was 
free from that double treachery imputed to him—‘« Bisogna 
dir la verita.” Murat had not any correspondence with him, 
or had not acted in the underhand manner ascribed to him; 
that the papers which had been shown to prove that had 
been falsified. With respect to the assertion that the cavalry 
had been badly employed, and that the result would have 
been different had Murat commanded it, he observed that in 
that “non c’é mente disproposito.”’ It was very probable. 
He could not be every where himself; and Murat was prob- 
ably the best cavalry officer in the world. He would have 
given more impetuosity to the charge. There wanted but-very 
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little to gain the day—‘‘enfoncer deux ou trois bataillons ;” 
and in all probability Murat would have done that. He be- 
lieved there were not to be found in the world two such ofli- 
cers as Murat for the cavalry and Drouot for the artillery. 
‘Murat was a singular character. Four-and-twenty years 
ago, when he was a Captain, I took him for my Aid-de- 
Camp, and raised him to what he was. He loved, I may 
say rather adored, me. In my presence he was, as it were, 
struck with awe, and ready to fall at my feet. I did wrong 
ever to separate him from me, for without me he was nothing. 
He was with me a right arm. Tell Murat to attack and 
destroy five or six thousand men in such a direction—it was 
done ina moment. He was an zmbécile, without judgment. 
I can not conceive how so brave a man ‘could be ‘aussi 
lache.’ He was nowhere brave unless before the enemy ; 
there his boiling courage carried him into the midst of them, 
covered with plumes and gold (couvert de pennes jusqu’a 
clocher), and he never returned without having his sabre 
stained with the blood of some slain by his own hand. Take 
him in the cabinet, he was a poltroon, an zmbécile, without 
judgment or decision—in the presence of the enemy, a chev- 
alier 4 Don Quixote; there Ney and le were the bravest 
men I ever witnessed. Murat, however, was a much nobler 
character than Ney. Murat was a fine, generous, open fel- 
low; Ney partook of the ‘canaglia.” However strange it 
may be to say, Murat, though he loved me, did me more 
mischief than any other man ever did; particularly since his 
return from Elba, by attacking the Austrians contrary to my 
wish.” IM. Joliclerc, so well spoken of by Maceroni, who 
described him as so good and honorable a character, he ob- 
served was neither one nor the other: that certainly he was 
a man greatly attached to him ; but that he was a “ birbante,” 
a man of the police. “ You know,” said he, laughing, “ what 
kind of honor those gentry have.’”’ He concluded by observing 
that, notwithstanding M. Maceroni had made it appear that 
he (Maceroni) had acted like a man of honor (s’avesse com- 
portato da uomo d’onore), yet still he suspected him to be 
nothing very good. ‘‘ Un intrigante—a mongrel Englishman, 
who, born in England, had an Italian name, is employed by 
Murat in Naples, afterward by Fouché and by Metternich— 
knows every body,” said he, shaking his head, ‘‘ on ha Varia 
di onesto uomo. You may depend upon it that he is an in- 
trigante, and very far from what he labors to make himself 
appear.” I have the honor, é&c. Barry EH. O'Meara. 
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No, 73. 
A Monsizur. LE ComtTrt BrerTRanp. 
Av Cuareau a James Town, Juillet 2, 1817. 
Monsieur Le Comre—Le Contre-Amiral Plampin, qui va 
prendre le commandement-en-chef des forces navales dans 
ces mers, mn’a témoigné son désir d’étre présenté a Longwood. 
J’ai Vhonneur de vous en prévenir, et en méme tems de vous 
faire savoir que, comme Sir Pulteney Malcolm va prendre 
son congé demain, j’ai suggéré a l Amiral Plampin de profiter 
de cette occasion pour aller se présenter avec lui. Si je ne 
propose pas de l’accompagner moi-méme, comme j’ai fait a 
Voceasion de Varrivée de lAmiral Malcolm, je vous prie, 
Monsieur le Comte, de faire connaitre que ce n’est pas pour 
manquer aux égards que je suis appelé par mon devoir a 
témoigner a tous les parties, mais avec l’idée que la présenta- 
tion de l’Amiral Plampin de la maniére que j'ai indiquée, a 
laquelle il ne s’est pas refusé, sera trouvée sous tous les autres 
rapports la plus agréable. Si je me trompe cependant dans 
cette idée, j’al 4 vous prier seulement de me le faire savoir, 
afin que je puisse me régler conformément. 
J’ai Vhonneur, &c. H. Lowe. 
Lonewoop, ce 3 Juillet, 1817. 
Le Comte Bertrand a l’honneur de faire ses compliments & 
Monsieur le Gouverneur. Il a regu sa lettre d’hier soir. 
L’Empereur recevra aujourd’hui lAmiral Sir Pulteney Mal- 
colm et Amira] Plampin. 


No. 74. 
To Eart Baruourst, K. G. 


Sr. Herena, July 2, 1817. 
My Lorpv—As Lord Amherst, I considered, was likely to 


have the opportunity of one or more interviews with General 
Bonaparte, and as his public situation appeared to me to render 
him in a peculiar degree eligible for receiving any communi- 
cation which General Bonaparte might feel averse to make to 
myself or through me respecting his situation in this island, I 
had no hesitation to acquaint his Lordship immediately after 
his arrival here that in his particular case (being the only 
one that has occurred since my arrival on this island that [ 
have in any degree warranted) I should be most happy to 
dispense with the general rule of not allowing any complaint 
or representation whatever to be made known except through 
me, and at the same time I should be most happy to avail 
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myself of his Lordship’s presence in this island to introduce 
any amelioration into the situation of General Bonaparte 
which, upon conversation with him, it might appear advisa- 
ble to admit, with all the due regard at the same time to the 
measures necessary for the security of his person, and for the 
prevention of unauthorized communication with him. Gen- 
eral Bonaparte protracted upon various grounds any occasion 
of a meeting with his Lordship until the evening before his de- 
parture, when he entered most fully at length into every subject 
past and present respecting his situation on the island ; not, 
apparently, with any view whatever of amelioration to be pro- 
duced here, but solely to prefer complaints and represent his 
situation in the worst light possible at home, on all which Lord 
Amherst. was specially requested to communicate with his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent himself. His Lordship 
having made known to me the heads of the conversation 
General Bonaparte addressed to him, and asked my opinion 
as to any steps he might take on his arrival at home, I have 
taken the liberty to refer him to your Lordship, and wish to 
leave the detail of every circumstance stated in conversation 
by General Bonaparte, with any observations I have made 
upon them, entirely to him. I have the honor, &c. 
H. Lowe. 


To Sir Hupson Lowe. 
Montreat, Wednesday, October 2, 1822. 

Dear Str—I am this morning favored with your letter of 
the 1st inst., and, im compliance with your request, I proceed 
to answer shortly the questions which you put to me in your 
letter of the 24th of August. 

P. 133.1 I have no recollection of having delivered any 
opinion upon the subject of the bill. I have a distinct recol- 
lection of Bonaparte’s intimating an intention of making me 
the bearer of his complaints in writing ; and of his almost 
immediately afterward withdrawing such intention. It is 
very possible that I may have promised to repeat to Govern- 
ment such parts of his representations as I should previously 
have communicated to Sir Hudson Lowe. It is impossible 
that I could have been beaucoup frappé at Bonaparte’s com- 
munication respecting the prohibitions imposed upon him 
during his rides, Sir Hudson Lowe having already communi- 


1 This and the succeeding paragraphs refer to pages in O’Meara’s 
“ Voice from St. Helena” containing passages to which Sir Hudson Lowe 
had directed Lord Amherst’s attention. 
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cated to me the nature and extent of such prohibitions. 1] 
have no particular recollection of the expressions used in the 
latter part of the conversation. 

P. 239. I did not use the expression, nor any thing like 
the expression, attributed to me in this conversation. 

P. 116. I have no distinct recollection of any conversation 
having passed between Mr. O’Meara and myself; but it is 
totally impossible that I should ever have entertained the 
idea of seeing Bonaparte through any other intervention than 
that of the Governor. 

I think I have thus adverted to all the points referred to in 
the first letter which I had the honor to receive from you. 
Any further information which I can give you, either by letter 
or by word of mouth, shall be cheerfully afforded. 

I remain, &c. AMHERST. 


No. 76. 
A Monsteur Le Comte BErTRann. 

Caste, ce 10 Juillet, 1817. 
Monsrevr LE Comre—J’ai Vhonneur de vous envoyer les 
calsses qui sont venues a votre adresse de la Chine. Lorsque 
jai laissé chez vous la lettre qui les regarde, j’étais bien loin 
dimaginer qu’elles pouvaient présenter en les ouvrant aucun 
motif pour en suspendre l’envoi: si j’agissais cependant en 
entiére conformité aux réglemens établis, je devrais le faire ; 
mais comme j’ai donné l’assurance que les caisses suivraient, 
la lettre, il ne me reste aucun autre parti convenable dans 
une telle circonstance que de les envoyer et rendre compte des 
motifs 4 mon Gouvernement. Vous n’entrez certainement 
pas, Monsieur le Comte, pour rien dans cet aflaire, et ce 
n’est que pour la clarté de mon propre procédé que je prends 
la liberté de vous adresser ce billet, regrettant de me trouver 

placé dans une situation qui m’oblige a le faire. 
J’ai Vhonneur, &c. H. Lowe. 


No. 76. 


~ 
A M. ve Lirur.-Generat Sir Hupson Lowe. 
Lonewoon, ce 10 Juillet, 1817. 
Monsirur LE GouvERNEUR—J’ai recu les cing caisses que 

vous avez pris la peine de m’envoyer, contenant un jeu 
d’échees, une boite de jetons, et deux paniers a ouvrage en 
. mae , ‘ 3 ? 
ivoire, envoyés de Canton par Mr. Elphinstone. L’Empereur 
a eté surpris de voir dans votre lettre que vous pensiez .que 
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votre devoir était de ne pas remettre ces objets: St? 7’agissais, 
dites vous, e” entiére conformité aux réglemens établis, je 
devrais en suspendre Venvot. En ce cas, Monsieur, vous 
auriez fait une chose gracieuse de les retenir. 

Mais a quoi cela s’applique-t-il ?—est-ce a ce que ces objets 
ne sont pas arrivés par le canal du Ministére? Dans les re- 
strictions du Ministre il est bien dit que les lettres doivent venir 
par son canal, mais non les objets d’habillement, les bustes, les 
meubles, &c. Nons avons constamment recu du Cap beau- 
coup d’objets qui nous ont été envoyés. D ailleurs Lord Bath- 
urst dans son discours, et vous méme dans une de vos lettres, 
vous avez rejeté, avec indignation, que des lettres venues 
par la poste ou par des occasions eussent été envoyées a Lon- 
dres pour revenir dans ce pays. Cela ne peut ni n’a pu vous 
autoriser 4 retenir des objets tels que des bustes, des meubles, 
et tous autres effets qui n’ont aucun rapport avec la stireté de 
la détention. Serait-ce parceque sur les jetons il y a une 
couronne? Mais il ne peut exister aucun réglement qui ne 
soit 4 notre connaissance ; or il n’est pas a notre connaissance 
que nous ne puissions pas posséder un objet sur lequel il y a 
une couronne. I] faudrait donc aussi faire de nouveaux jeux 
de cartes, puisqu’il y a une couronne sur celles qu’on se pro 
cure. Le linge et le peu d’argenterie qui reste vont souvent 
a la ville et sont marqués d’une couronne. Mais de qui serait 
émané ce réglement que vous dites en vigueur? De votre 
Gouvernement, qui seul a par le bill le droit d’en faire? 
Votre Ministre a déclaré en plein Parlement qu’il n’avait été 
fait aucune restriction depuis celles qui avaient été imprimées 
et communiquées a |’ Europe, qu’avait votre prédécesseur, et 
qu'il vous a remises. I] a ajouté que vous n’avez fait aucune 
restriction, mais seulement pris des mesures d’exécution ; eflec- 
tivement vous n’en avez pas le droit. 

L’Empereur ne veut de grace de personne, et ne veut rien 
du caprice de qui que ce soit; mais il a le droit de connaitre 
les restrictions qui lui sont imposées. Votre Gouvernement, le 
Parlement, et toutes les nations ont le méme droit. Je vous 
pric donc, Monsieur, de nous communiquer ces nouvelles re- 
strictions, et, s'il en existait de pareilles, elles seraient en con- 
tradiction avec l’assertion de Lord Bathurst, qu’elles ne doiv- 
ent avoir pour but que la stireté de la détention. L’Empe- 
reur me charge de protester contre l’existence de tout restric- 
tion ou réglement qui ne lui aurait pas été légalement notifié 
avant son exécution. J’ai l’honneur, &c. 

Le Comte Berrranp. 
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No. 77. 


A Monsteur te Comre Berrranp. 
(Particuliére.) 

Pranration Houses, 25 Juillet, 1817 
Monsieur LE Comte—Je crois étre un devoir de précau- 
tion de vous expédier la Gazette ci-incluse, s¢parément des 
autres, de crainte qu’elle ne tombe premiérement sous les 
yeux de la Comtesse Bertrand. Un esprit fortifié contre tout 
événement verra l’article qu’elle contient avec sang froid ; et 
comme vous devez en étre finalement instruit, j’ai cru qu il 
était mieux de vous le transmettre sans délai, pour éviter, 
autant qu'il est possible, la peine que la connaissance inat- 
tendue de l’arrét du Gouvernement Frangais pourrait produire 
dans votre famille. C’est toujours avec une peine infinie que 
je deviens l’organe de sa communication, quant a vous per- 

gonellement comme a votre famille. J’ai Vhonneur, &c. 
H. Lowe. 


No. 78. 


To rHE Hart Batuurst, K.G. 
( Private.) 
Sr. Herena, July 27, 1817. 

My Lorp—Having asked Dr. O'Meara to endeavor to 
ascertain from General Bonaparte the name of the person 
who had given him the information that I had prevented the 
man who brought the bust to this island from landing, he 
brought me a paper in reply, which I take the liberty to 
inclose a copy of. Dr. O'Meara imforms me much worse 
(though I hardly see how this is possible) was repeated to 
Lord Amherst. Dr. O’Meara’s conduct in charging himself 
with such a message to me has excited my particular sur- 
prise and dissatisfaction: on this subject I may have to ad- 
dress your Lordship further. Many circumstances have con- 
spired of late to inflame General Bonaparte’s mind against 
me—your Lordship’s speech in Parliament, the stings of 
which he ascribes in a great degree to my reports; the com- 
munication which I believe Sir Pulteney Maleolm made to 
Count Bertrand on the day of his departure, that he could 
not charge himself with messages to the Duke of Bedford and 
Lord Holland, and which would be of course attributed to me ; 
and latterly the disappointment which General Bonaparte and 
all the Longwood establishment feel that I have not been 
willing to lend myself to their views and those of the Com- 
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missioners for private and unrestrained communication— 
motives, it is true, of a sufficiently vexatious nature, but 
which they ought not on reflection to ascribe to any other 
principle than that of my duty. To give satisfaction to all 
parties is in fact a task entirely above my power. Admiral 
Plampin does not seem disposed to interfere in any shape, but 
where he does it is to give support. With the Commissioners, 
though they find me in their way, I am on very fair terms ; 
more so, as I apprehend, than they are reciprocally with each 
other: by not siding with any in particular I hope to con- 
tinue so. The officers of General Bonaparte’s establishment 
are, I believe, disposed to be quiet if he would suffer them to 
remain so; but Count Bertrand is much too ready an instru- 
ment in his hands, and has assumed of late much too lofty a 
tone to be suffered to continue in it. Of General Bonaparte 
himself, attacked as I aim by him, I wish to say little. Count 
Bertrand’s letters—which I believe are of his dictation—the 
message sent by Dr. O’Meara, and the use he made of his 
interview with Lord Amherst, show the disposition with 
which he is actuated; while his conduct in regard to the 
bust and the presents sent by Mr. Elphinstone shows that no 
act of attention proves satisfactory unless made with the sacri- 
fice of some essential principle or precaution in the discharge 
of the duties I have to perform toward him. Much, however, 
of this arises from mistrust—total want of personal communi- 
cation—and having no one near his person on whose state- 
ments and representations to him a full reliance can be placed. 
J have the honor, &c. H. Lowe. 


No. 79. 


LETTERS AND DocUMENTS RELATING To THE Marpsie Bust 
oF Napoteon’s Son sENT To St. Hetena. 
A Stenor Rapovircu. 
Lonpra, Gennaio 29, 1817. 
Sienor Firirrpo Rapovircu—Sapendo che siete di parten- 
za, per |’ isola di 8. Elena, approffitiamo di questa occasione 
favorevolissima per affidarvi il busto, Copia ritratto del figlio 
dell’ Imperatore in marmo bianco sculto d’ uno di pit classici 
scultori d’ Italia. Molto ci costo per potere attenere detto 
ritrattro a causa, che il figlio dell’ Imperatore si tiene sempre 
ritirato dalla Corte di Vienna ma per buona sorte nella state 
scorsa essendo venutal’ Imperatrice Maria Luisa ai bagni in 
Livorno accompagnata dal di suo figlio, dopo molti impegni « 
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maneggi ci venne fatto d’ ottenere il permesso di togliere il 
ritratto di che ne furono fatti due busti; sono che lo ritenne 
PAugusta di lui Madre, generosamente compensando I artista, 
el’ altro l’ abbiamo fatto passare alla casa in Londra ch’ ora 
vi consegna, e che voi v incaricherete di portare a St. Elena 
avendo la massima cura, ‘di ienerlo relato ad ogni vista e di 
non annunziarlo alla Dogana che come un busto di marmo, e 
null’ altro: arrivato poi che sarete a 8. Elena voi dovete pro- 
curare di presentarlo al Sr. Conte Generale Bertrand, Gran 
Ciambellano dell’ ex-Imperatore, il quale avra il mezzo di far 
glielo presentare che non dubitiamo gli sara, cosa molto gradita, 
poi ché trovera in detto ritratto la vera immagine del di lw 
figlio come lo é esattamente tolto dalla mano maestra che ne 
ha fatto il ritratto. Voi, poi non dovete contrattare per 1 
prezzo della statua, ma lasciare il compenso della premiera 
alla generosita dell’ Imperatore. 

Augurandovi felice viaggio, e simile ritorno, vi salutiamr 


con particolare amicizia. M. and G. Breaceint. 

M . 

a , Marca della cassa contenente il busto. 

P.S. Supposto che 1’ Imperatore volesse saperne da voi ii 
prezzo, ne potete domandarne cento Luigi; costandoa nol quasi 
egual somma, tanto per il compenso del classico atristo come per 
tutte le altre spese occorze per potere attenere questo intezto. 


Pro Memoria. 
Una cassettina contenente il ritratto del figlio dell’ impera- 
tore Napoleone tolto dall’ originale in Livorno trovaadosi detto 
figho in quella citta coll’ Imperatrice Maria Luisa ai bagni ; 
procuravi di poterlo far presentare all’ Imperatore a 8 . Helena 
per il canals del Conte Cavaliere della Legion d’ Oroxe Francese 
li Sr. General Bertrand, Gran Ciambellano det!’ ex Isnperatore.? 
MIB. : 
Nomi: 


1 To Sienor Rapovircu.—/(Syanslation). 


Lonpon, January 19, 1817. 
eee ee Fruireo Ravovircu—Knowing that you are about to sail for 


». Helena, we profit by this most favorable opportunity to confide to 
your care a bust (copied from a portrait, of the son of the Emperor) in 
white marble, the work of one of the most classical sculptors of Italy. 
We have had much difficulty in getting the portrait, on account of the 
son of the Emperor living in so retired a manner at the Court of Vienna. 
Fortunately, however, the Empress Maria Louisa, having come last sum- 
mer to the baths of Leghorn, accompanied by her son, we obtained, after 
much trouble and negotiation, permission to take the portrait, from which 
‘wo busts were made. One was kept by his illustrious mother, who 
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To Earu Batuorst, K.G. 
Sr. Hernna, June 8, 1817. 
My Lorp—lI do myself the honor to inform your Lordship 
that, by the licensed ship Baring, lately arrived at this island 
with stores, has been brought a package containing a marble 
bust of the son of Napoleon Bonaparte. It has come under 
the charge of an under officer of the ship, and the letters, of 
which copies are inclosed, contain all the information I have 
as yet been able to obtain regarding it. The man who brought 
them being sick in his bed, delirious ; I have not yet decided 
what I shall do with the bust, but conceive it most probable I 
shall wait your Lordship’s instructions regarding it. 
I have the honor, &c. H. Lowe. 


A M. te Caprrane DU STORE-sHIP LE BarinG, EN RADE 
DE St. HELEne. 
Lonewoon, ce 16 Juin, 1817. 
Je suis chargé, Monsieur, par l’Empereur de vous remercier 
du bonheur que vous lui avez procuré en lui apportant le buste 
de son fils. Je regrette que vous ne l’ayez pas accompagné 
vous-méme 4 Longwood ; je vous prie de prendre la peine d’y 
venir. J’ai l’honneur d’étre, &c. 
Le Comte Bertranp. 


generously rewarded the artist, and the other sent to the house in 
London by which it is now consigned to you, who will take it to St. 
Helena. You will endeavor to give it to the Signor Conte Generale 
Bertrand, Grand Chamberlain of the ex-Emperor, to whom he will find 
means of presenting it; and to whom, we doubt not, it will afford much 
gratification, as he will recognize in it the faithful likeness of his son, 
so admirably taken by the clever artist who made the portrait. You 
are not to stipulate for any price for this bust, but will leave it to the 
generosity of the Emperor to refund our expenses. In wishing you a 


happy voyage and safe return, we salute you with particular friendship. ~ 
M. and G. Bracernt. 


iis , Marks on the case containing the bust. 
P.S. Should the Emperor wish to know the price of the bust, you 


may ask 100 louis for it; such being about what it has cost us in re- 
muneration to the talented artist and for other contingent expenses. 
Memoranpum. 

A little box, containing a portrait of the son of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, copied from the original executed at Leghorn while he was at 
the baths there with his mother the Empress Maria Louisa. En- 
deavor to get it presented to the Emperor at St. Helena, through the 
Count, Knight of the French Legion of Honor, the Signor General 
Bertrand, Grand Chamberlain of the ex-Emperor. 


Vou, 1].-—T 
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To Count Bertranp.—(Translation.) 

Puantation House, June 16, 1817. 
Monsieur Le Comre—As you appear to be in error respect- 
ing the person who was charged to bring the bust to this island, 
I think it my duty to inform you that it was placed aboard the 
ship unknown to the Captain, who, having heard of it during 
the voyage, informed me of it on his arnval here. I have con- 
sequently not forwarded the letter you have sent me, waiting 

for your determination. 
I have the honor, &e. H. Lowe. 


To Sir Tuomas Reave. 
Lonewoon, June 20, 1817. 

My pear Sir TxHomas—I saw General Bonaparte yester- 
day evening, aud, with as much force as I could muster, 
explained to him the falsity of the assertion that you had 
recommended that the bust of his son should be destroyed or 
thrown overboard. I mentioned to him that I had seen and 
had had some conversation with you, in presence of the Gov- 
ernor, upon the subject, and that you had assured me most 
solemnly, that, so far from having done so, you had immedi- 
ately gone to the Governor, stating the circumstance of the 
statue’s having arrived; and that you had said that, as the 
statue was made of marble, and consequently could not con- 
tain any, thing improper internally, you were of opinion that 
there could be no impropriety in sending it up directly, and 
had recommended it to be done; that if it had been made of 
composition, why then indeed there would need a little con- 
sideration. I added that you felt very much hurt at such a 
false and scandalous accusation, and concluded by asserting 
my own firm conviction that it was a calumny. He replied 
that he had heard the report a few days after the arrival of 
the ship “‘ leggermente ;” that at first he had not believed it, 
as he could not conceive there was any object in view ; but 
that afterward, finding there was so much delay in sending 
it up, he had believed the report. He added, “ Si mette at 
to di mistero negli affari semplici, that people are led to be- 
lieve that there is something concealed which they are afraid 
should be known, and which makes others suspect that some- 
thing bad is going on.” He added, however, that since this 
explanation of mine, he did not give any credit to the report, 
and desired me to tell youso. Before I saw him Cipriani had 
also told him what you had said, and the Admiral had con- 
tradicted it to him. TI told him that the delay in sending it 


~~ ee 
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up was caused by the man who brought it being so ill as to 
be unable to leave the ship; and that the Governor was 
anxious to see him, and get all the information possible from 
[him] concerning the business, prior to sending it up. 
I remain yours, most truly, Barry E. O’Mpara. 
I will be obliged to you for the “ Batttle of Waterloo” you 
were so good as to promise me. 


Suip Barine, Sr. Herena, June 23, 1816. 

Your Honor—I have brought a bust of young Napoleon 
Bonaparte out from England to be presented to his father, if 
your Honor would allow me. The way 1 came by it: I hap- 
pened to go into a gentleman’s counting-house, and saw this 
bust or miniature standing on his mantlepiece ; I then wished 
I was coming here, and I would take it. This gentleman 
told me I might take it; and any thing he would give me 
for it, | should have one half, and him the other half.: I 
asked Captain Lamb if he would speak to your Honor about 
it. I had a note and letter of recommendation, which [ 
gave to Captain Lamb on the 30th of May. He told me he 
gave the letter to your Honor, and you would. On the 8th 
of June Captain Lamb told me that the box it was inclosed 
in went to your Honor’s house. On the 9th I pulled it asun- 
der to wash it, and examime it, so as nothing could be con- 
cealed in it; and on the 10th Captain Lamb told me there 
was a gentleman come on board for the box, so I delivered it 
to him.? Since that time I can not get the least intelligence 
of it. I asked Captain Lamb if I could have permission to 
goon shore. He told me I could not; by your Honor’s par- 
ticular orders I could not. Iam but a poor man; and have 


1 As this account was obviously untrue, three interrogatories were 
put to Rethwick, which he thus answered upon oath:—“ Have you 
read this Italian letter from M. Beaggini?”—‘‘ Yes; it was wrote and 
read before me in the countinghouse in London.” ‘ What was your 
object in stating in your letter the mode the bust was obtained ?”— 
“To enable me to make the best bargain I could find for it.” ‘‘ How 
long had the bust been in London?”—‘‘ About two months before, I 
suppose.” 

2 Tt is clear that Rethwick here makes some confusion in dates ; for, 
if Captain Lamb told him on the 8¢h that the box had gone to the Goy- 
ernor’s house, he could not have told him on the 10¢h that a gentleman 
was then on board who had come for the box, to whom Rethwick de- 
livered it. Most probably for “‘ went to your Honor’s House,” Rethwick 


meant to say “was to go.” 
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got some things to dispose of, people in England trusted me 
with, and I do not know what to do with them. I have no 
knowledge of any thing, only to try to make a few shillings 
of what I brought out, if I could so. I beg of your Honor’s 
goodness if you would allow me the privilege of going on 
shore to try to dispose of my few things; and if I am guilty 
of any indiscretion or misconduct, I will willingly suffer any 
punishment your Honor might inflict. Now it is at your 
Honor’s option to do as you think proper. I am your Hon- 
or’s most obedient servant at command, 
SamueL RETHERWICK. 

The above-named Samuel Rethwick came before me this 
day, and made oath on the Holy Evangelists that the forego- 
ing statement was the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. 

his 
SamMuEL b¢ RETHWICK 
mark. 
Sworn before me, this 2d day of July, 1817, 
H. Lowe. 
In presence of 
Tuos. H. Brooke, Sec. to Govt. 


To Earut Baruurst, K. G. 
St. Hetena, June 19, 1817. 

My Lorp—As the circumstance reported to your Lordship 
in the letter of which duplicate is inclosed,} of a bust of the 
son of Napoleon Bonaparte having been brought to this island 
on board the Baring store-ship, had been publicly mention- 
ed, and as I considered, on the whole, your Lordship would 
not be disposed to refuse General Bonaparte the gratification 
which the possession of this bust might afford him, I resolved 
to wait upon Count Bertrand, and acquaint him of its arrival, 
showing him (as it referred to a price being paid for it) the 
Italian letter which accompanied it—acquainting him at the 
same time of the very irregular manner in which it had been 
brought to this island, and that it was upon my own respon- 
sibility alone (under the impression it might prove agreeable to 
General Bonaparte) I ventured to dispense with the observ 
ance of the established rules on the occasion. Count Ber- 
trand said he had no doubt the bust would give great satis- 
faction, and I sent it up the following day. The box which 
contained it, and the bust itself, were previously_examined, 


‘ Dispatch dated June 8, 1817, p 433 ante 
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and nothing observed to create any suspicion of a plot or in- 
trigue further than what the letter regarding it may furnish 
conjecture for. The bust was about half the natural size, 
and had the cross of the Legion of Honor sculptured on it, and 
with the name of Napoleon Frangois. The artist’s name was 
not expressed, but it did not appear to me to be the work of a 
very superior one. Two days after I had sent it up to Count 
Bertrand, I received a note from him remarkable for its short- 
ness, inclosing a letter to Captain Lamb, commander of the 
Baring, requesting him to come to Longwood to receive the 
‘“‘ Emperor’s” thanks for having brought it here. As Captain 
Lamb (who is a Lieutenant in the Royal Navy) knew nothing 
of the bust having been introduced on board his ship, I wrote 
an answer to Count Bertrand, mentioning this circumstance. 
Another note followed from him, begging the letter might still 
be sent. The short correspondence that ensued is contained 
in the annexed inclosure. The whole appears evidently the 
dictate of that jealous suspicion which marks the general pro- 
ceeding at Longwood. I however allowed the note to go to 
Captain Lamb, who went to Count Bertrand’s and had to 
endure a long interrogatory from him without seeing General 
Bonaparte. He was hardly believed when he said that he had 
not himself taken charge of the bust. Was asked whether I 
had not intended to keep it back altogether, and spoken of 
breaking it to pieces. To all which Captain Lamb replied 
in the most proper manner, saying, that if I intended to keep 
it back I had only to mention my intention to him, when the 
bust would of course not have been landed. Count Bertrand 
then asked Captain Lamb if he could not see the person who 
brought the bust; to which he very properly replied that the 
man was sick, and that at all events he could do nothing with- 
out my directions. I am still uncertain whether he means to 


offer payment for it. I have, &c. 
H. Lowe. 


To Lizut.-GenErat Sir Hupson Lowe. 
Lonewoop, July 2, 1817. 
Dear Str—With respect to the information mentioned in 
the letter to Captain Poppleton which you are desirous of 
obtaining, I am totally unable to furnish it to you, as the 
day you communicated to Count Bertrand (10th June) that 
the article in question had arrived, General Bonaparte sent 
for me after you had gone, and asked me why I did not tell 
him of it prior to your having done so (after having first 
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asked me whether I knew of it before, to which I replied in 
the affirmative). I answered, that, as I supposed every day 
it would be sent up, I had not thought necessary to antici- 
pate it. He then said that he had known of it for several 
days, and known a great deal more about it than what had 
been mentioned by you to Bertrand. 

With respect to the man Radovich, he said that he con- 
sidered it as an insult, as it was unsought for upon his part ; 
that the offer had come from you at Plantation House to 
Bertrand, who had declined speaking to the man there, as he 
had gone to Plantation House to pay a visit to Lord Amherst, 
and for no other purpose; that he conceived your having 
voluntarily made the offer, and afterward having sent the 
man to Longwood with a restriction until then unknown or 
unemployed, as an insult. He also observed, that it made 
him suspect there was something bad and mysterious in it, 
which it was wished to conceal, and that the report of the 
breaking of the statue having been advised was not without 
foundation ; and nothing I could say appeared to alter his 
opinion. I have the honor, &c. 

B. E. O'Meara. 


[In consequence of some reports, Rerawick was again interrogated on 
oath on the 19th of July.] 


Q. It has been reported that you suffered a loss in the sale 
of different articles you brought hither, in consequence of not 
being permitted to come on shore. To whom did you make 
this statement ?—A. I never mentioned it to a single soul 
except to Captain Poppleton at Longwood. Madame Ber- 
trand was in the room. I said to Captain Poppleton, ‘I 
wish I had nothing to do with this bust, because I had a few 
things I had brought for sale, and I was obliged to sell them 
on board instead of on shore.” 

Q. Were you not ill when you came here ?—A. I was ill 
a week before I came here and two weeks after. 

@. How soon did you come on shore after you were well? 
—A. About seven days after I was well, when I wrote the 
Governor a letter, and three days afterward I landed. 

Q. After having landed and seen the Governor, had you 
any difficulty in selling your goods ?—A. I sold the things 
before I had landed. 

Q. What loss did you sustain on your investment-?—A. 
The articles cost me about £115. I might have gained 
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about £20 in selling them if I had brought them on shore 
instead of disposing of them on board. 
his 
(Marked) SamvueL + Rapvowicu. 
eee ee mark. 

Tue Deposition of Caprain Joun Lams, Commander of the ship Baring, 

taken before Srr Hupson Lows, his Majesty’s principal Justice of the 

Peace in and for the Island of St. Helena: 


Q. Did you ever receive any order or message from me, or 
from any person acting in my name, or from any officer of my 
staff, directing any thing whatever to be done with the bust 
you brought hither, until you received my directions to Jand 
it for the purpose of its being sent to Longwood ?—A. Sir 
Thomas Reade, whom I informed of having the bust on board 
the day after I arrived here, recommended me to have it put 
in my cabin for security to prevent its being landed until the 
Governor gave directions concerning it. Those directions 
were to send it to the Castle, which was done accordingly a 
few days afterward ; the man who brought it having been ill 
of apoplexy and delirious, and therefore not able to give a 
correct account of it: his head was shaved during the time 
the bust was on board at this anchorage. 

Q. It is unnecessary to ask you, after the above evidence, 
whether any directions were ever given you for breaking the 
bust to pieces; but you are required to state distinctly upon 
oath whether such directions, or intimation of any design or 
intention of that kind, were made known to you ?—A. None. 

Q. Have you ever heard such a report ?—A. Yes; I think 
on the morning of my visit to Longwood, Captain Poppleton 
mentioned that such a belief existed among the French people 
at Longwood, and Madame Bertrand inquired if it was not 
intended to keep the bust from them. I replied that, if such 
an intention had existed, a notification from his Excellency 
would have been sufficient, and that, as such had not been 
given, I imagined the intention could not have existed. 

Q. Had you heard the report of an intention to break the 
bust to pieces before you went to Longwood ?—A. I believe 
not, because I was surprised on hearing it there. 

Q. You have heard it spoken of elsewhere, then ?—A. Yes; 
repeatedly since my visit to Longwood ; but I certainly think 


{I did not hear it before. Joun Lamp. 
Sworn before me, this 24th day of July, 1817. H. Lows. 
In the presence of Tuomas H. Brooxg, 


Secretary to Government. 
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To Eart Batuurst, K.G. 


Sr. Hevena, July 3, 1817. 

My Lorp—In reference to former communications respect- 
ing the bust of the son of Napoleon Bonaparte which was 
brought to this island, I do myself the honor to further inform 
your Lordship that the man who brought it, having recovered 
from his illness, addressed a letter to me, of which copy is 
inclosed. On the oceasion of Count Bertrand’s coming to my 
house to pay a visit to Lord Amherst, I directed the man 
to be in attendance, and told Count Bertrand he was there 
and might speak to him; but he said he would be obliged te 
me if I would send the man to Longwood. I sent the man 
that same day thither, with a note to Captain Poppleton the 
orderly officer, saying he was to be admitted to speak to Count 
Bertrand, but desiring Captain Poppleton to be present at the 
interview between therm. The man went, and I received the 
following morning a report from Captain Poppleton, of which 
copy is annexed.! His proceeding met my perfect approval, 
and, having sent to inquire from him as well as Dr. O’Meara 
respecting the person who could have reported to General 
Bonaparte that it was projected to break the bust in pieces, 
I received an answer from Dr. O’Meara, of which copy is 
also annexed. Having again interrogated the man, he volun- 
tarily consented to take oath before me of the truth of the 
relation he had given, and annexed to his letter, which is 
sworn to, are his answers to some questions put to him by 
me, given in the same solemn manner. The pretension of 
being admitted to speak privately to a foreign sailor, who 
came to this island under circumstances of much suspicion, 
does not, I feel persuaded, require any comment from me; 
but it shows the impossibility, more strongly almost than any 
thing which has occurred since my arrival in this island, of 
establishing any medium by which I can reconcile the execu- 
tion of my duty with the regards 1 have been instructed and 
am desirous to show to the individual. ; 

I have the honor, &c, H. Lowe. 


\ 
A Mr. Fiurepo Rapovitcu, Marrre-CaNnoNnNIER A BORD 
pu Barine. 
J’ai regu, Monsieur, le buste en marbre du petit Napo- 
léon. Je l’ai remis a son pére; il lui a fait le plus sensible 


* Captain Poppleton’s letter has been given in the text of the narrative, 
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plaisir. Je regrette que vous n’ayez pas pu venir nous vor, 
et nous donner quelques détails qui sont toujours intéressants 
pour un pere, dans la situation des choses. Des lettres que 
vous avez envoyées il résulte que l’artiste évalue a cent livres 
sterling la valeur de son ouvrage. L’Empereur m’a ordonné 
de vous faire passer un bon de trois cent livres sterling; le 
surplus sera pour vous indemniser de la perte qu'il sait que 
vous avez éprouvée dans la vente de votre pacotille, n’ayant 
pu débarquer, et des tracasseries que vous a occasionnées cet 
événement pourtant bien simple, et que devait vous mériter 
de la considération de la part de tout homme sensible. Veuil- 
lez faire agréer les remerciements de |’Empereur aux per- 
sonnes qui vous ont donné cet aimable commission. 
J’ai Vhonneur d’étre, &c. Le Comte BERTRAND. 
P.S. Je vous prie de m/’accuser réception de la lettre de 
charge ci-jointe. 
BERTRAND. 


To GeneraL Count BERTRAND. 


Castie, James Town, July 26, 1817. 

Sir—The letter you have inclosed to me for the foreigner 
named Radovitch, employed as a gunner on board the Baring 
store-ship, will be forwarded to the Secretary of State’s office 
in London. The bill will proceed with the letter, but a cer- 
tificate is given to the man in order that he or his agents may 
apply in London for it. On perusing the contents of this 
letter I have been struck with much surprise at the following 
paragraph: “Je regrette que vous n’ayez pas pu venir nous 
voir.” I must beg to recall to your recollection that, pursuant 
to your own desire, expressed to me in the presence of Lord 
Amherst, this man, to whom you now state your regret at his 
not being allowed to come and see you, was permitted, on your 
asking it, to go to Longwood ; that he was in your own house 
and there spoke to the Countess Bertrand ; that it was upon 
the information given in her presence the reflections you are 
the instrument of conveying, on my line of proceeding, as Gov- 
ernor of this island, are founded ; that no permission was ever 
asked subsequently either by himself or you for his again 
visiting you. I am further to observe that the information, 
given by the man himself, that he was not permitted to come 
on shore, is also incorrect ; for, from the time he addressed a 
letter to me, stating the circumstances under which he came 
in possession of the bust, he was admitted to land, and has 

i 
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been frequently since ashore, enjoying a facility in this respect 
which no foreigner coming to this island of his station had 
before possessed. Viewing all the circumstances of this case, 
the calumniating reports and reflections to which it has 
given rise, and the letter you forwarded for the man, traduc- 
ing the authority through which you addressed him, I shall 
state the whole particulars to my Government, that it may 
make its own reflections upon them. I think, at the same 
time, the occasion an appropriate one in discharge of my own 
duty for inclosing some extracts from my instructions, the 
purport of the two former of which has been already ex- 
plained to General Bonaparte; and for that of the latter no 
opportunity has before presented itself. 
T have the honor, &c. H. Lowe. 


No. 80. 


To Lreut.-GENERAL Str Hupson Lowe, K.C.B. 
CotontaL Orrice, August 19, 1817. 

Srr—I have received and laid before the Prince Regeut 
your dispatches of the dates and numbers specified in the 
margin. Iam commanded by his Royal Highness to signify io 
you his approbation of your conduct in sending to General 
Bonaparte the bust of his son. The suspicious circumstances, 
however, under which it arrived at St. Helena, as detailed in 
your dispatch, were sufficient to make you pause before you de- 
termined to transmit it to the General. Had the package 
contained any thing less interesting to him in his private 
character as a father, the clandestine manner with which it 
appears to have been introduced on board the vessel would 
have been a sufficient reason for withholding the delivery of 
it at least for a much longer period. 

The French embassador has informed me that he had some 
intimation of its having been sent, but that he received the 
intelligence long after the sailing of the vessel. I am- not 
disposed to participate in the apprehensions with which he 
has been impressed, that letters were conveyed within it. 
No doubt, however, can be entertained that attempts are 
making at clandestine communications, which will be much 
encouraged if it be once understood that your vigilance abates. 
The turbulent and seditious, in this as well as in every other 
country, look to the escape of General Bonaparte as that 
which would at once give life and activity to the revolutionary 
spirit which has been so long formidable to the best interests 
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of Europe, and which they have all a common object in en- 
deavoring to revive. 

The manner in which General Bonaparte received your 
kindness and attention in the delivery of the bust, arriving, 
as he knew it did, contrary to the established regulations, 
and under circumstances so very suspicious, was by no means 
what you had a right to expect; but I confess to you that I 
begin not to regret as much as I did the ill return which is 
made to your acts of indulgence. It would certainly be much 
more gratifying to you, but possibly more dangerous to the 
due discharge of the duty imposed upon you, if General Bona- 
parte accepted them in a very different manner. 

You have, I am confident, too much generosity of mind to 
be provoked into hard usage by the sullen and sour humor of 
a fallen leader; but you must have seen, as well as I, that 
his peculiar talent for cajolery will seduce very intelligent 
men from that strict line of conduct which I am sure they 
would otherwise have observed in all their communications 
with him. 

You have judged right in transmitting to Longwood the 
different articles sent by the Duke of Bedford and Lord and 
Lady Holland, although they have not come by the regular 
channel. The sweetmeats to General Bonaparte, and the 
little presents to Madame Bertrand’s children, were acts of 
kind and amiable attention, calculated to afford very harmless 
gratification. 

I am not surprised that Lord Holland should have sent his 
own. “ Life of Lopez,” choicely bound, to General Bonaparte ; 
but the Latin inscription written within the book, and the 
Duke of Bedford’s present of Robertson’s historical works, 
which are in every body’s hands, and the care taken by his 
Grace that each volume should be marked as coming from 
him, can be considered in no other than a political light—as 
-a testimony (at least uncalled for) of respect and admiration 
for the public life and character of General Bonaparte. Such 
flattering advances made by two British peers, each having 
held a distinguished office in the State, must have a sensible 
effect on the restless and aspiring temper of the individual to 
whom they were addressed, and may prevent him from ree- 
onciling himself to his present situation, by exciting visionary 
hopes, and exposing him to the anxiety of continued disap- 
pointment. 

That General Bonaparte should wish to convey a gracious 
message to the Duke of Bedford and Lord Holland, in return 
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for their spontaneous tributes of respect, is what might be 
expected, and the excuse was not very obvious for refusing to 
execute the commission ;! but this reciprocation of compli- 
ments forms another objection to such transactions. 

In order, therefore, to guard against the mischief which 
might arise if this description of intercourse were repeated and 
extended, it may be expedient for you to lay down this rule— 
that, in those cases where you see no objection to transmit to 
General Bonaparte the articles which may be sent to him 
(and in this I do not wish you to be difficult), you will never- 
theless take measures for withholding the names of those indi- 
viduals who thus volunteer their demonstrations of admiration 
for his character and conduct. You will, however’ by no 
means apply this rule to any articles which may come to 
General Bonaparte from his own relations: he has a strong 
claim upon their gratitude, and a natural one upon their 
affections. In them such attentions are creditable, and can 
not but be soothing and consolatory to one in his situation. 
I have only to approve of your having withheld Cobbett’s in- 
flammatory papers, which were sent at the same time (to say 
the least of it), very inconsiderately, by Lord Holland. 

I have the honor, &c. BatTuurst. 


No. 81. 
To Lizut.-GEenERaL Sir Hupson Lowe, K.C.B. 


Downine-streET, Lonpon, August 25, 1817. 

Sir—lIt has been represented to me that the state of the 
house at Longwood is such that it can not be expected, with- 
out some considerable alteration or repair, to be for a much 
longer period a fit or convenient residence for General Bona- 
parte. It becomes therefore necessary that I should instruct 
you to ascertain, with as little delay as possible, how far this 
representation is correct, in order that the necessary measures 
may be taken for the repair or improvement of the building. 

Should it appear to you, upon proper inquiry, that the re- 
pair of the building can not be safely deferred, or that it will 
soon be necessary, as | am informed that it will, partially to 
rebuild it, you will draw up a statement of what is thought 
requisite to render it a comfortable residence, and accompany 
it with a plan of the additions and alterations which you 
propose to make, and which you will easily furnish from the 


‘ Sir Pulteney Malcolm declined to convey Bonaparte’s acknowledg- 
ments to the Duke of Bedford and Lord Holland. ‘ 
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plans sent out to you of the building originally proposed to be 
erected for his residence. In transmitting it officially to Gen- 
eral Bertrand, for General Bonaparte’s consideration and ap- 
proval, you will acquaint him that, in order to relieve General 
Bonaparte from the inconvenience of having workmen in the 
house, you are instructed to offer him the house of General 
Bertrand as a temporary residence, until the alterations and 
repairs are completed; making such other arrangement for 
the comfortable accommodation elsewhere of General Ber- 
trand’s family in the interim as the means at your disposal 
will admit. Should General Bonaparte suggest any altera- 
tion of the plan submitted to him, you will, as far as possible, 
attend in every respect to his suggestions; and, should he 
decline quitting the residence during the time that the repairs 
are going on, you wili be careful to get them executed in such 
a manner as may expose him to the least possible inconven- 
ience ; but, in the event of his objecting to the repairs which 
are required, or refusing to express an opinion as to the plan 
transmitted to him, you will not on that account delay, from 
a regard to his present opinions, executing such repairs as 
may be necessary to render the residence comfortable, and to 
remove all possibility of future complaint on his part as to 
the dilapidated state in which the house assigned for his 
habitation has been permitted to fall. 

In the event of the house appearing on inquiry to require 
no material repair, you will of course abstain from making 
any such proposition to General Bertrand on the subject until 
the state of the building shall appear to you to render such a 
measure necessary. I have, &c. 

Batuurst. 


No. 82. 
To Lizut.-GreneraL Sir Hupson Lowe, K.C.B. 


“ Downine Srrent, August 26, 1817. 

Str—I have understood that Dr. O'Meara has intimated 
an intention of returning from St. Helena; and as I origin- 
ally expressed to you, soon after your departure from this 
country, an anxious wish that he might not be permitted to 
remain about the person of General Bonaparte, I consider it 
not improbable that you may on that account feel less diffi- 
culty in giving your consent to any application which he 
may make for leave to return to England. I think it there- 
fore right to apprise you that, although I then wished that 
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a person of his questionable character should not be placed in 
so confidential a situation, yet I can not but feel now that 
his leaving General Bonaparte, after having been so long 
attached to his person, and become so perfectly acquainted 
with his temper, habits, and constitution, might be attended, 
in many points of view, with great inconvenience, and might 
be disagreeable even to the General himself. If, therefore, 
Dr. O’Meara should express any intention of returning to 
England, you will, to the utmost of your power, discourage 
such a proposal; and, in the event of his applying for leave, 
you will inform him that you can not consent to his depart- 
ure until you shall have received instructions on the subject 
from home. 

If Dr. O'Meara had been persuaded by you to accept his 
present situation, he might perhaps have some ground of com- 
plaint at your declining an immediate compliance with his 
request to resign it; but as his attendance on General Bona- 
parte was his voluntary act, and as I was induced to sanction 
it in consequence of your representations in his favor, I do not 
consider that he can have any just reason to expect that he 
should be at liberty to withdraw from such a duty at the mo- 
ment the most convenient to himself, without reference to the 
considerations which may render his stay in the island for a 
certain period an object of importance. 

Iam, Sir, &c. BaTHURST. 


No. 83. 


To Lizvt.-GrnreraL Str Hupson Lows, K.C.B. 
Corontat Orricr, August 26, 1817. 

Str—Among the letters addressed by the attendants of 
General Bonaparte to their correspondents in Europe, and 
transmitted by you to this department, there is one from Gen- 
eral Bertrand to Madame Ludekerke at Brussels, which has 
excited Lord Bathurst’s observation. The object of it is to 
secure, through the intervention of that lady, the purchase 
of the several political publications which have appeared in 
that city during the year 1816, and the monthly transmission 
of them to St. Helena. Although Lord Bathurst has no in- 
disposition to gratify the curiosity which General Bertrand 
may naturally be supposed to feel with respect to the state 
and feelings of the different political parties in France, yet 
his Lordship does not consider it necessary to General Ber- 
trand’s object, nor convenient on other grounds, te adopt the 
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mode of communication which he has pointed out in his letter. 
Lord Bathurst has therefore forborne to transmit the letter in 
question, and has directed me to return to you the bill inclosed 
(which is only payable to Madame Ludekerke), in order to 
its being restored to General Bertrand. On the other hand, 
his Lordship has given directions for the monthly purchase, 
according to the direction in his letter, of the political pam- 
phlets which have appeared in the year 1816, without refer- 
ence to the party whose principles they may profess to sup- 
port, and will take care that they shall be regularly trans 
mitted to you for General Bertrand’s use, with an account of 
the sums expended in the purchase of them, which sums 
may, from time to time, be repaid to you by General Bertrand 
in any manner the most convenient to himself. 
I have the honor, &c. Henry GouLBuURN. 


No. 84. 


To Lirut.-GeneraL Sir Hupson Lows, K.C.B. 
(Private and confidential.) 
Puttenry Heatu, September 1, 1817. 

My pear Generat—As Sir Pulteney Malcolm has not, in 
any of his communications with me, referred to the differences 
which you state to have existed between you and him, I 
have neither begun the conversation with him, nor have I 
thought it necessary to open the cover which contained the 
correspondence which has taken place between you. You 
will judge of the disposition which he has on this subject 
when I tell you that, in his audience with the Prince Regent, 
he expressed himself in terms of great commendation of your 
conduct. 

It must be expected that, as the number of persons arriving 
from St. Helena increases, and will be much augmented by 
the return of the two regiments from thence, many reports 
will be afloat concerning the treatment of General Bonaparte, 
and there are many persons in this country who will give 
currency to any misrepresentation or exaggeration of the 
regulations which may be made concerning them, in order to 
impress upon the public the belief that the General is treated 
with an unnecessary severity of restraint. 

I am confident that the spirit of all the existing regulations 
will be found on examination to be no more than what is expe- 
dient; but men are very apt to be carried away by some 
trifling instance of what they consider a hardship, and then 
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become disposed to condemn in the gross the regulations 
which they would otherwise have approved. As Bonaparté’s 
treatment will, therefore, be a subject on which the feelings of 
the public may be much practiced, it will be better to recon- 
sider the different complaints which have been made, in order 
to see whether the plausibility of some of them may not make it 
prudent to gaurd against their effect on the public by adopting 
some reasonable and slight modifications on the subject. 

It is with this view I have sent you an instruction with 
regard to the General’s house, which he appears to be anx- 
ious should continue indifferent, in order that its state may 
be represented as an unnecessary hardship, which it certainly 
would be if the delay on this point had not been one of his 
own. contrivance. - 

You will also receive a private letter from Mr. Goulburn 
on the great inconvenience to which he is said to be exposed 
by the quantity of rats with which his house is infested. 
There is something so ludicrous in a fallen leader’s complaint 
on such a subject, and is one so little in unison with the 
animal’s alleged sagacity, that it is not a topic likely from 
choice to be brought forward asa grievance; but the number 
of these animals may amount to be areal one; and although 
I have reason to believe that the increase is owing to the 
negligence of his servants, in which he is very willing to en- 
courage them, yet it is fit on every account that the subject 
should be examined and a proper remedy applied. 

Communications appear to have passed between the Gen- 
eral and you, chiefly, I think, through Dr. O'Meara, respect- 
ing an extension of the limits within which he might range 
without being attended by a British officer; and it appears 
as if you had been willing to restore him to his original extent, 
with the exception of certain houses which you intended to 
prohibit him from entering, but that this proposition had drop- 
ped in consequence of his not being satisfied with it. If you 
see no objection to allow him the proposed extension, his not 
being satisfied with it is no reason for suspending the relaxa- 
tion any longer. 

In notifying this, or any other modification of your rules, 
you had better confine it to a single communication of the 
fact, without accompanying it with any intimation of it being 
for the General’s accommodation, as it will only provoke from 
him an answer that he considers it as no improvement, or 
posssibly a representation that it is a grievance or an insult. 
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It is indeed desirable that you should avoid all lengthened 
correspondence with his followers. You do not meet on equal 
terms; for it would be unseemly in you to retort the imperti- 
nence to which they are naturally (..... )inelined. There 
is evidently no hope of your reconciling thern by explanations 
to the regulations you adopt, for the General sets off on the 
principle that you have no right to establish any restraints 
upon him, as you have, he says, no right to treat him as a 
prisoner. 

You will, therefore, reserve for me the explanation which 
their representations may require, confining yourself in future 
to dry communications with his followers, without making 
any attempts to show the kindness, or explain the reason, of 
your conduct toward the Genera]. 

In a former letter I suggested to you that, if you had made 
any retrenchments on the expenses of his table short of what 
would in this country be considered as liberal, you will ecor- 
rect what your desire of not bringing unnecessary charges on 
the public may have induced you to adopt. It is not suffi- 
cient that he does not complain of what he has, but that it 
should not appear to others that in this particular there is 
any ground of complaint. There is no policy in depriving 
him of the pleasures of the table; and he ought to live as a 
British general officer would live who likes good living. 

It will, I think, be desirable for you to send me an official 
account of the allowance of his table, as you will have settled 
it in the month of November or December ; and also a general 
statement of the regulations in actual existence then, that 
I may be able to state them, should it become necessary. I 
do not think there is any disposition here to complain of his 
being kept tight (except in those who wish his escape), pro- 
vided he is allowed to live well and is well lodged, and treated 
with the respect due to his misfortunes. 

And you will always recollect that, for one man who 
would complain that his restrictions are too severe, there 
would be a thousand who would assert that they had been 
culpably relaxed if he were, by any chance, to escape. It 
only remains for me to assure you that in the manner in 
which you have conducted yourself you have shown a vigi- 
lance and a forbearance which are highly commendable. 

lam, &c. BaTHURST. 
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No. 85. 


To Larut.-GENERAL Sir Hupson Lowe, K.C.B. 
CotontaL Orrice, September 17, 1817. 

Srr—TI have had the honor to receive your dispatches of the 
dates and numbers noted on the margin. You will proceed 
to make use of the materials which were sent out some time 
ago for constructing a residence for General Bonaparte, either 
by building a new house or by repairing and adding to the old 
one, as may appear to you most advisable under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. If there be any spot within the 
limits of Longwood which offers a situation more satisfactory 
to the General, as convenient in other respects, and equally 
adapted for the security of his person, you will cheerfully 
accede to any desire he may express that a new house should 
be erected there for him, provided the building a new house 
in such a situation sha]l not add materially to the expense of 
the edifice. But should he desire to have a house built with- 
out the limits of Longwood, so that he could not have the 
same liberty of taking exercise unattended by a British officer 
which he may now enjoy, you will not consent to such a propo- 
sition, for, if he complains of the restrictions now in force, he 
will then become much louder in his remonstrances, and he 
would not be sorry to place you in this dilemna, either to enforce 
restrictions which might appear harsh, or to allow him a lati- 
tude which might become in time favorable to his escape. 

I need not remind you that a good supply of water is a 
very essential recommendation for the situation of any house, 
but is particularly so for the residence of General Bonaparte 
in the island of St. Helena, in consequence of the guard 
which it is necessary to mount for the security of his per- 
son. In building a new house, or in repairing and adding 
to the old, you will look, first, to the security of his person ; 
secondly, to his comfort and accommodation ; and lastly, to 
the expense. In calling your attention, however, in the last 
place to the expense, I by no means intend that considera- 
tions of economy should not have their due weight in govern- 
ing your decisions on this subject ; they should so far control 
your solicitude to attend to his wishes that the extent and 
accommodation of his residence should not: exceed what a 
general officer of the highest military rank would be entitled 
to expect if he were to be lodged at the expense of the British 
Government. 


As great delay and inconvenience has arisen from General: 
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Bonaparte having declined to give any explicit answors to 
the applications made to him on the subject of his house, 
you will make it to be clearly understood that your instruc- 
tions to proceed on the building are peremptory. If therefore 
he shall decline giving any answer, or make any proposition 
which is in your judgment not admissible, you will not sus- 
pend the undertaking by any further reference home, but will 
proceed with all suitable dispatch on the plan which appears 
to you the most eligible. 
T have the honor, &c. BATHURST. 


No. 86. 


To Lizut.-GeneraL Str Hupson Lowe, K.C.B. 
Cotoniau Orricr, September 18, 1817. 

Sir—Having had under my review the instructions origin- 
ally given to Sir George Cockburn with respect to the meas- 
ures to be taken in the event of General Bonaparte’s death, it 
appears to me that it is no longer necessary to enforce an ob- 
servance of that part of them which requires, in the event of 
his death, that the body of General Bonaparte should be sent 
to this country for interment. You will, therefore, in case 
of such an event, no longer consider this instruction as in 
force, but will take measures for burying General Bonaparte 
in St. Helena, with such military honors as would, under 
similar circumstances, be paid to a British general officer. 


I have the honor, &c. BaTuHurst. 
No. 87. 
A M. te Mareuis p—E Monteranp, Maire DE La VILLE DE 
MarsEILue. 


A Ste. Hetene, Septembre 17, 1817. 
Monsieur LE Marquis—Je viens de recevoir la lettre que 
vous m’avez fait l’honneur de m’adresser en date du 2 Fév- 
rier par l’entremise de son Excellence le Marquis d’Osmond, 
m’annoncant l’envoi de l’urne que le Conseil Municipal de la 

ville de Marseille avait délibéré de m’offrir, conformément a 
celle présentée a 1’ Amiral Milord Exmouth dans le mois de 
Juillet, 1815. 

J'ai reou également l’expédition en forrne, de la délibéra- 
tion du Conseil Municipal relative au don de cette urne. 
L’intérét et importance que j’attache a la conservation d’un 
don si précieux, la gloire que je mets 4 le transmettre 4 mon 
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fils et 4 ma famille, m’ont décidé de ne pas l’exposer aux 
risques d’un long trajet par mer, en le faisant venir immé- 
diatement ici; mais je ne peux pas omettre l’occasion ac- 
tuelle de vous prier, Monsieur le Marquis, de faire agréer au 
Conseil Municipal les sentimens de vive reconnaissance dont 
j'ai été pénétré en voyant ainsi gracieusement distinguer les 
services qu’avec mon trés illustre collaborateur j’ai pu avoir 
le bonheur de leur rendre. Je n’oublierai jamais, de l’autre 
cété, l'accueil spontané, franc, et ouvert que la noble ville de 
Marseille nous a donné lorsque nous approchames de se bords ; 
ni je ne connais une source de souvenirs plus douce, plus pure, 
que de me rappeler cette confiance parfaite, entiere—sans 
froid calcul d’aucun intérét divers, que nous a de suite unis 
dans les mémes veux, dans les mémes efforts ; et ot lessor 
qui avait été pris par la ville de Marseille, avant que la lutte 
des armées eut rien décidé, sera toujours si glorieux pour son 
histoire. Vous m’avez rendu ce souvenir encore plus agré- 
able, M. le Marquis, par l’obligeance en toute facon avec la- 
quelle vous m’avez communiqué les sentimens et lacte du 
Conseil Municipal ; et je vous prie d’étre assuré de ma trés- 
sincere reconnaissance. J’ai ’honneur, &c. 
Hupson Lowe, Lieutenant-Général. 


No. 88. 


To Eart Batuurst, K.C.B, 
Sr. Herzwna, September 17, 1817. 

My Lorp—The following subject will hardly appear to re- 
quire my intruding upon your Lordship’s time with a particu- 
lar report, except as indicative of the temper and disposition 
which prevail at Longwood, and of the extreme difficulty of 
giving satisfaction by any line whatever that can be pursued. 
In fact, complaint being the object, every thing which can 
give food to it is most greedily sought after, and every thing 
which tends to remove it as ungraciously received. In the 
month of May last, bemg the commencement of our winter 
season, Dr. O'Meara made known to me that complaints 
existed at Longwood as to the quantity of fuel for the use of 
the household, and begged an increase for the winter, which 
should consist of wood. As several objections exist against 
cutting down the timber of the island, and as brushwood does 
not answer the purpose of chamber fires, I fixed the increase 
should be in the quantity of coals; and, calculating upon that . 
consumed in my own house, fixed double the quantity daily 
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for that of Longwood, with the addition of three hundred 
weight of wood, also daily, to serve for the fire in General 
Bonaparte’s own apartment. Major Gorrequer wrote a note 
to Dr. O'Meara which explained the principle on which the 
allowance was fixed. A copy is annexed. I heard nothing 
further on the subject, and conceived of course the quantity 
was found sufficient, and that the explanation in Major Gor- 
requer’s note was quite satisfactory. On the 4th of Septem- 
ber, Captain Blakeney, the orderly officer at Longwood, trans- 
mitted me two open letters—one addressed to Mr. Balcombe, 
the purveyor, the other to Mr. Barker, a contractor for fuel 
and forage on the island—signed by Cipriani, General Bona- 
parte’s maitre-d’hotel, but in the handwriting of Noverraz, 
another domestic, to whom General Bonaparte is frequently 
in the habit of dictating. Copies are annexed. I caused an 
immediate supply of wood to be sent to Longwood, but did 
not forward the letters, the contents of which, as written 
from a servant, appeared to be in every respect so extraor- 
dinary and improper, as well as so contrary to the actual 
truth. JI immediately sent to Dr. O'Meara to ask if he had 
made known the contents of Major Gorrequer’s note to him. 
He said he had made known the first part of it, but not the 
second, which [ condemned, as it was that which explained 
the ground upon which the allowance had been made, as the 
explanation had been given to him for communication, and as 
I disapproved his substituting his own judgment in the place 
of mine by not giving it. I desired him to immediately re- 
turn to take an opportunity of explaining it, and to write 
to Major Gorrequer what passed. I received in the mean 
time the following information from him. It was a rainy 
and blowing day, and, though there was abundance of coals, 
there was no wood in the house. Some shelves were broken 
down and burnt, and afterward a bedstead brought down for 
the same purpose from one of the servant’s apartments by 
Noverraz. (General Bonaparte himself dictated the two let- 
ters, and then called for Cipriani to sign them. Cipriani, in 
coming out, expressed great concern to Dr. O'Meara that he 
should have been called upon to put his name to them, said 
he was afraid I might take it ill; that 1? Count Montholon had 
written them, and desired him to put his name to them, he 
would not have done it, but could not avoid it when General 
Bonaparte had ordered it. Major Gorrequer received an 
answer from Dr. O’Meara, of which I inclose a copy. It 
contains no argument whatever, either on the part of General 
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Bonaparte or Count Montholon, which if made known in any 
degree whatever would not have been immediately attended 
to, nor expresses any want which I had not, so far as I be- 
came informed, provided for. The most remarkable part of 
Dr. O’Meara’s letter is that which relates to Count Mon- 
tholon, whose wants and demands for himself and his family 
are unceasing, who has obtained almost every thing he has 
asked for, but whose airs and pretensions in every way have 
long ceased to excite any surprise. As instances of the same 
difficulty in meeting the views of the persons who composed 
the Longwood establishment, I am further to mention, that, 
having requested Captain Blakeney to acquaint Count Ber- 
trand it was the time of the year when I transmitted to 
England the indent of provisions and table-stores for the 
island, and that if he could send the maitre-d’hotel to my 
secretary's office he would have an opportunity of putting 
down a list of any particular articles which he might require 
for the house, his answer was, “Je ne me méle pas de ces 
choses-la.” A suggestion having been made to me by Dr. 
O’Meara that General Bonaparte desired some improvements 
in the garden, and particularly that it should be dug up to be 
converted into a grass-plot, or sowed with barley or any thing 
that might appear green, I directed the Company’s gardener 
to go to Longwood to plan out what was necessary, fixed a 
regular gardener at the spot, and gave an additional number 
of men to work. As several unsightly weeds and shrubs 
were on the ground, I saw the necessity of their being dug up 
to have the spot properly leveled, as appeared to have been 
General Bonaparte’s wish ; but as the removal of any shrub 
whatever might expose him to observation in his walks, I 
conjectured he might possibly say, after it was done, I had 
removed them on purpose. Both Count Bertrand and Count 
Montholon were spoken to, to give some direction, but both 
declined offering any suggestion upon it, and the gardener 
has been left therefore to work on his own design. Having 
mentioned the repugnance of Cipriani, the maitre-d’hdtel, to 
put his name to the two letters, it is right to state a circum- 
stance still more strongly in his favor, which was only fully 
made known to me by Dr. O’Meara on the occasion of his 
giving me the other information, viz., that Santini, when he 
left the island, was charged with a copy of Count Montho- 
lon’s letter, written on sek, and that Cipriani took it away 
from him and destroyed it. There appears to be little doubt 
but that Captain Piontkowski was the person who carried — 
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this lette: to England. Madame Bertrand has said, to ac- 
count for its becoming public, that Captain Piontkowski had 
it all by heart. His memory could hardly, however, have 
reached such extraordinary accuracy. General Bonaparte, in 
speaking of the publication of this letter to Dr. O'Meara, 
observed ‘‘it was very creditable to the British Government 
to allow of its being printed; that such a thing could not 
have occurred under his government in France.” 
I have the honor, &c. H. Lowe. 


No. 89. 


On the 26th of September, 1817, Bonaparte, who was then 
unwell, sent for Mr. Balcombe, the purveyor, who thus re- 
lated what passed, in a report to the Governor : 


‘‘General Bonaparte sent for me from Madame Bertrand, 
to whom I had been just delivering a message from the Gov- 
ernor, saying that, as there were some silk stockings still re- 
maining in the stores of the establishment, of those sent out 
from England for their use, if she or Madame Montholon 
wanted any, he would send them some. On my entering the 
room where General Bonaparte was, in company with Gen- 
eral Bertrand, he inquired how my family did, and jocosely 
asked when my eldest daughter was to be married, as also 
my youngest. He then changed his countenance from a mild 
and rather pleasant aspect to that of a man in a passion, and 
began by saying he was not well for want of exercise ; that 
his legs were beginning to swell; that as long as the restric- 
tions lasted he could not take exercise—he wished them taken 
off; he wanted carpets for his rooms; his bedroom was very 
much infested with rats. The people of England supposed 
he had a good house to live in. Longwood was a bad place 
for his residence ; there was no shade from the sun; the road 
the Governor had made for his rides was without trees, and 
afforded no shelter from the sun. That what the Governor 
had told the Commissioners was not true. If he knew what 
articles were in the stores of the establishment, sent out by 
John Bull, and any person had orders to deliver them, he 
would ask for what he wanted. Had it not been for Las 
Cases letting him have money, he would have been very 
badly off. He also said he had the scurvy in the gums He 
had been obliged to burn some of his furniture from the want 
of firewood. He desired me to mention what he had said to 
the Governor.” 
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Upon Mr. Balcombe’s report Sir Hudson Lowe made the 
following observations : 


‘Soon after the arrival of the Adamant transport with 
stores from England for the use of General Bonaparte, the 
Governor called on Count Bertrand with a list of the princi- 
pal part of the articles arrived on board of that ship, request- 
ing he would make it known at Longwood House, and inform 
him what part of them would be acceptable either to General 
Bonaparte or to his officers, that they might in that case be 
sent up. Count Bertrand looked over the list, saying that 
the ‘Emperor’s’ wardrobe was still sufficiently supplied, and 
that he required nothing for himself (Bertrand) of the kind. 
He, however marked several articles (among them a fowling- 
piece), which he thought might at all events be sent up; there 
were other articles for purposes of toilet, which he also seemed 
to think might be useful to the ‘Emperor.’ The remainder 
would afford a choice perhaps, he observed, to the other offi- 
cers of the establishment, but did not point out any other arti- 
cles. Those’marked by him were sent up immediately after 
to Longwood, accompanied by a list of the other things which 
would be supplied (on application) from the stores; this was 
however, indignantly refused by Count Las Cases, who since 
said he did not wish to be borne ‘sur le réle’ of those who 
caused any expense to the English Government. There was 
no general list of furniture sent up to Longwood, as the Gov- 
ernor had received orders to dispose of what appeared super- 
fluous ; but the rooms occupied by General Bonaparte him- 
self, as well as those of his officers, were, however, abund- 
antly supplied with all they thought proper to demand, or 
which was conceived might be useful, even where no demand 
was made, and the rest remain in store. The following ex- 
tract will show the sense Count Bertrand himself expressed 
of the Governor’s attention on this point, viz.—‘ He felt much 
indebted to the Governor for his attention in having the house 
at, Longwood prepared in the manner it was for his family, 
and for the furniture he had ordered into it, in which 2/ avael 
mis beaucoup de grace.” 


No. 90. 


A Sir Hupson Lows. 
Lonewoop, ce 30 Septembre, 1817. 
Monstzur LE GouvERNEUR—J’ai fait connaitre 4  Empe- 
reur que vous m’avez fait Vhonneur de venir chez moi avant 
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hier Dimanche, que vous m’avez dit qu’on vous avait donné 
des inquiétudes sur sa santé, et que cela étant attribué au 
défaut d’exercice, pourquoi il ne montait pas a cheval. J'ai 
eu Vhonneur de vous répondre ce qui vous avait été dit en 
diverses circonstances, et j’ai Vhonneur de vous réitérer au- 
jourd’hui, que l’existence de |’Empereur, depuis six semaines 
surtout, est extrémement douloureuse, que l’enflure des jambes 
va en augmentant tous les jours, que les symptomes de scor- 
but qui s’étaient fait remarquer aux gencives sont déja tels 
quil y a presque constamment des douleurs aigues, que les 
gens de l’art attribuent cela au défaut d’exercice ; que depuis 
le mois de Mai, 1816, c’est-a-dire depuis 17 ou 18 mois, 
VEmpereur n’est pas monté a cheval, nest presque jamais 
sorti de son appartement que quelquefois et trés rarement, 
lorsqu’il est venu a six toises de sa maison visiter ma femme ; 
que vous savez parfaitement que ce qui a empéché et em- 
péche |’ Empereur de sortir sont vos restrictions du 9 Octobre, 
1816, qui ont commencé a étre mises a exécution six semaines 
aprés votre arrivée ; que ces restrictions contiennent entre 
autres la défense d’écouter les personnes qu’on rencontre, de 
leur parler, et d’entrer dans aucune maison, ce qui lui a fait 
penser que votre intention était de le compromettre avec des 
sentinelles et d’outrager son caractére. Vous m’avez observé 
que vous avez supprimé cette partie des restrictions, ce qui est 
exact. L’Amiral Malcolm a son retour du Cap vous fit a ce 
sujet des observations, et vous vous décidates a les rapporter, 
ce que vous avez fait par votre lettre du 26 Décembre, 1816, 
trois mois aprés. Mais vous avez plusieurs fois entendu et 
yous vous croyez autorisé 4 les rétablir d’un moment a l’autre 
et toutes autres aussi déraisonnables. Les restrictions du 9 
Octobre, 1816, contiennent d’autres parties tout aussi outra- 
geantes, et qui ne sont pas rapportées: de nouvelles restric- 
tions, que vous avez faites le 14 Mars, 1817, prescrivent de 
ne pas sortir de ’enceinte dun chemin de 12 pieds de large. 
1] en résulterait done que, si |’Empereur sortait de ce chemin 
ou entrait dans une maison, les sentinelles pourraient lui tirer 
un coup de fusil. L’Empereur ne doit pas reconnaitre un si 
ignoble traitement: plusieurs Anglais de distinction présents 
dans Vile, ou y ayant été de passage, ne connaissant pas les 
restrictions du 9 Octobre, 1816, et du 14 Mars, 1817, repro- 
chaient 4 |’Empereur de sacrificer sa santé en ne sortant pas; 
mais aussitot qu ils les ont connues, ils ont changé d’avis et 
ont eux-mémes déclaré qu’aucun homme d'honneur ne pouvait 
agir différemment, et que, sans avoir la prétention de se com- 
Vou. I1.—U 
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parer & lui, dans une pareille situation ils agiraient de méme. 
J’ai ajouté que, si vous vouliez consulter les officiers qui sont 
dans cette colonie, il n’en est pas un qui ne regardat les re- 
strictions du 9 Octobre, 1816, et celle du 14 Mars, 1817, 
comme injustes, inutiles, et oppressives, et que tous, @ la place 
de |’Empereur, feraient comme lui, et considéreraient une par- 
eille faculté de sortir comme un empéchement absolu. Jai 
eu également l’honneur de vous dire qu’aux termes du bill du 
parlement du 11 Avril, 1816, vous n’avez pas le droit de faire 
des restrictions ; que le bill n’accorde ce droit qu’au Gouv- 
ernement, lequel ne le peut déléguer méme a un de ses min- 
istres, et 4 plus forte raison a un officier particulier; que Lord 
Bathurst dans son discours du mois de Mars a la Chambre 
des Pairs a déclaré que vous n’avez fait aucune restriction 
nouvelle, que toute sa correspondance avait ¢té en faveur des 
détenus, et que vous aviez les mémes instructions que votre 
prédécesseur ; que votre prédécesseur avait adapté les restric- 
tions du Gouvernement aux localités d’une maniére si non 
convenable du moins tolérable ; que les choses ont ainsi duré 
neuf mois, pendant lequel tems |’Empereur est sorti, a reeu 
méme quelques officiers Anglais a sa table, et a eu quelque- 
fois en société les officiers et les habitants de l’ile; que cet 
ordre de choses n’a pas été changé par un acte du Gouverne- 
ment ; que pendant ces neuf mois il n’y a eu aucun incon- 
vénient, et que rien n’a pu vous autoriser & substituer 4 un 
ordre de choses raisonnable celui que vous avez établi; que 
’Empereur sortirait, monterait a cheval, et reprendrait la 
méme vie, si vous retablissiez les choses comme elles I’ étaient 
au moment de votre arrivée; qu’a défaut de cela vous seriez 
responsable des résultats des restrictions du 9 Octobre, 1816, 
du 14 Mars, 1817, que vous n’aviez pas le droit de faire, et 
qui sont équivalentes pour |’Empereur 4 un empéchement 
absolu de sortir de ses appartements. Vous m’avez dit, Mon- 
sieur, que la chambre de |’ Empereur étant trop petite et la 
maison de Longwood tout a fait mauvaise, comme vous |’aviez 
déclaré & votre Gouvernement, et que |’Empereur ayant fait 
faire l'année derniére une tente parcequ’il n’avait aucune allée 
ou il put se promener a l’ombre, vous proposiez d’établir une 
baraque de scldats en bois prés de la maison, ot ]’Empereur 
pourrait se promener: je me suis chargé de lui faire connaitre 
votre proposition: il a considéré cette offre comme une mo 
querie (ce sont ses propres mots), et analogue a la conduite 
qu’on tient avec lui depuis deux ans. Si la maison ov il est 
est inconvenable, pourquoi l’y laisse-t-on depuis deux ans et 
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ne lui donne-t-on pas une de celles qui existent dans l’ile, 
situées au milieu des jardins, des arbres, de l’ombre, et de 
Peau, et le laisse-t-on sur ce point inculte, exposé aux vents 
et n’ayant rien de ce qui peut contribuer 4 conserver la vie ? 
L’Empereur a ajouté que cette cabane de soldat ne lui serait 
d@aucune utilité, qu'elle ne pourrait pas remédier 4 l’insalubrité 
de sa chambre 4 coucher, et ne lui donnerait que l’inconvén- 
ient d’avoir des ouvriers; que la promenade dans des bati- 
mens ne peut point entretenir la santé comme la promenade 
sous des arbres et en plein air; que c’est d’ailleurs l’exercice 
du cheval que les gens de l’art commandent. Qvw’il me soit 
permis, Monsieur, de vous fair observer que, si vous ne sup: 
primez pas les restrictions du 9 Octobre, 1816, et du 14 Mars, 
1817, et que si vous ne rétablissez pas les choses au moins 
comme elles étaient du temps de |’Amiral, | Empereur ne 
peut pas sortir. I] considére et considérera cette détermina- 
tion comme une volonté de votre part de lui donner la mort. 
Il est entiérement a votre disposition; vous le faites mourir de 
maladie, vous pouvez le faire mourir de faim; ce serait un 
bienfait si vous le faisiez mourir d’un coup de fusil. Si vous 
réunissez les officiers de terre et de mer de ce pays et les prin- 
cipaux officiers de santé, il n’en est aucun qui ne vous dise 
que vos restrictions sont flétrissantes, et qu'un homme d’hon- 
neur doit mourir plutét que de les reconnaitre ; qu’elles sont 
inutiles a la stireté de la détention, qu’elles sont illégales ; le 
texte du bill et le discours de votre Ministre ne peuvent a 
cet égard laisser auéun doute. Les officiers de santé vous 
diront qu'il n’y a plus de temps a perdre que dans trois ou 
quatre semaines peut-étre il ne sera plus temps, et que quoi- 
que le champ soit resté libre en Europe a la calomnie et aux 
libelles, cependant un cri d’indignation s’élévera dans tous les 
pays, car ils sont ici plusieurs centaines de Francais, Anglais, 
et étrangers, qui témoigneront de tout ce qu’on a fait pour 
mettre fin 2 la vie de ce grand homme. 

Je vous ai, Monsieur, toujours parlé dans ce sens, avec plus 
ou moins de force. Je ne vous en parlerai plus, car des déné- 
gations, des subtilités, et des arguments sont fort inutiles. La 
question est dans ces deux mots: Voulez-vous ou non tuer 
)Empereur? Si vous persistez dans votre conduite, vous aurez 
vous-méme prononeé l’affirmative, et malheureusement le but 
sera probablement atteimt apres quelques mois d’agonie. Per- 
mettez qu’en finissant je répondre pour les officiers qui sont 
avec l’Empereur et pour moi 4 vos lettres des 25 et 26 Juillet 
dernier. Vous méconnaissez. Monsieur, notre caractére. Les 
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menaces sont sans pouvoir sur nous. Depuis vingt ans nous 
avons bravé tout danger pour son service ; en restant volon- 
tairement a Ste. Héléne dans horrible position o nous som- 
mes et exposés aux plus étranges procédés, nous !ui sacrifions 
plus que notre vie et celles nos familles. Insensibles a vos 
insinuations et 4 vos menaces, nous continuerons a remplir 
notre devoir ; et s'il était contre nous un sujet de plaintes pres 
de votre Gouvernement, nous ne doutons pas que le Prince 
Régent, Lord Liverpool, et tant d’hommes estimables qui y 
siégent, ne sachent bien les apprécier. Ils savent les égards 
qui sont dus au saint ministére que nous remplissons; et eus- 
slons-nous a redouter des persécutions, nous suivrions notre 
devise—Fais ce que dois, advienne que pourra. 
J’ai honneur d’étre, &c. Le Comtr BertTRanp. 


No. 91. 


Oxsservations by Sir Hupson Lowe on the preceding Lurrer, trans- 
mitted in a Disparcu to Eart Baruurst, dated the 30th of Decem- 
ber, 1817.1 


There is an omission in the relation of the very first part 
of the conversation between Count Bertrand and myself, 
which may be considered as purposed. I called, it is true, 
to express solicitude respecting the state of Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s health, and to tender any service and assistance in 
my power; but to make the offer in particular at the same 
time of the advice of Mr. Baxter, head of the medical estab- 
lishment on this island, who came out for the express purpose 
of attending upon Napoleon during illness, and of whose tal- 
ents he has generally expressed a very favorable opinion. Of 
this offer no acknowledgment whatever is made, nor is it in 
any way referred to. Napoleon Bonaparte never sees during 
indisposition any other medical person than Mr. O’Meara, 
whom he considers as his domestic surgeon, and Count Ber- 
trand has never made any acknowledgment, whether to verbal 
or written communication, where other medical advice has 
been tendered. There is further an inaccuracy im the first 
part of the relation, not very material perhaps, only as it 
indicates that particular precision is not much considered, for 
it was Count Bertrand who was the speaker when Gengral 
Bonaparte’s illness was ascribed to want of exercise, and not 
me, and it was only when I found him ascribing his com- 


plaints to such cause that I asked the reason of his not taking 
exercise. 


1 The parts omitted have been already inserted in the narrative. 
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The following is an exact copy of a minute of the first part 
of the conversation : 

“The Governor, having called on Count Bertrand, accom- 
panied by Sir Thomas Reade and Major Gorrequer, said to 
him he was sorry to hear ‘ qu’on était indisposé 4 Longwood.’ 
He replied, ‘Mais oui; voici déja six semaines ou deux mois 
que l’Empereur se plaint: il a Je scorbut aux gencives, et 
ses jJambes sont méme enflées.’ The Governor said he had 
not been informed of it more than two or three days, having 
only received the report of his illness since the 25th, and had 
in consequence come to see whether there was any thing he 
could do which might be thought useful. He would have 
much pleasure in doing any thing in his power which could 
prove agreeable and consistent with his instructions. It 
would give him great satisfaction if Dr. Baxter was consulted ; 
he had a high opinion of his judgment and professional knowl- 
edge, and he was ready at all times to attend upon him when- 
ever required. If he (Dr. Baxter) had not been oftener at 
Longwood, it was because it was not known how far it might 
be approved ; but under the present circumstances of his in- 
disposition having assumed a serious appearance, he would 
feel great satisfaction if Dr. Baxter’s advice was taken. Count 
Bertrand answered, ‘Si | Empereur avait désiré voir le Doc- 
teur Baxter, je pense bien quwil Vaurait fait appeler, mais, 
comme vous savez, l’Empereur n’a guére eu recours aux 
médecins. . . L’Empereur a toujours été dans l’habitude de 
prendre beaucoup d’exercice ; ici il ne sort point—et voila 
dans le fait ce qui est cause de sa maladie.” The Governor 
said, ‘Mais pourquoi n’en prend-t-il pas? ul n’y a rien qui 
Ven empéche.’”” Count Bertrand’s argument upon the re- 
strictions then follows. 

The expressions underlined in the extract were uttered with 
the tone of a person who appeared not to have anticipated 
any remark on the state of Napoleon Bonaparte’s health, but 
who, having it made to him, gave it the lead in his conver- 
sation and built all that followed upon it. The impression I 
received from Count Bertrand’s reply was, that Napoleon 
Bonaparte was not on the whole so ill as report had made 
him, and the same impression was participated by the officers 
who were with me. 

The only “gens de l’art’”” whom Napoleon Bonaparte has 
seen is, as before stated, Mr. O'Meara; but Count Bertrand 
speaks, on this and other occasions, always in the plural 
number, without specification of names. The six weeks’ 
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illness was what I had been wholly uninformed of. Annexed 
is a detail of the mode in which his indisposition became re- 
ported to me.t No interdict whatever now exists against 
his or their entering houses, or conversing with the persons 
whom they may meet, unaccompanied by any British officer 
or authority whatever: not arising from any conviction that 
such an interdict (except in the presence of a British officer) 
is not necessary and expedient—that circumstances may not 
render it advisable to establish some discretional rule for their 
observance, what houses they are to enter, and with whom 
they may freely converse and communicate, or, if attention is 
not given to this point, to insist upon the attendance of a 
British officer—but in deference solely to the present very 
strong and extraordinary representations respecting the effect 
upon Napoleon Bonaparte’s health, which has made me con- 
sider the sacrifice of the precautions taken by the Regulations 
of the 9th of October and 14th of March as of minor conse- 
quence to the sufferings he might experience from disease, 
while his malady was stated to continue, and he to persevere 
in his resolution of not stirring out until the Regulations com- 
plained of were rescinded. However, if on recovering a better 
state of health, and profiting of the extension given, I should 
discover any abuse to follow, I should feel myself perfectly 
justified on my own responsibility—viewing the instruction 
I possess not to suffer any communication whatever to take 
place except through my agency—in renewing the intimation 
given in the Regulation of the 9th of October (or establishing 
some check which might be tantamount), as it imposes no 
restraint against communication with any person whatsoever, 
or entering any house, if a British officer is even casually 
present ; and only contains a check against any abuse of in- 
tercourse with those whose situation in life, views, or disposi- 
tions might be doubtful, and no means exist of observing the 
nature and object of the communications had with them. 
Beyond these limits of twelve miles before spoken of it has 
been perfectly free to Napoleon Bonaparte, his officers and 
followers (comprehending even the whole extent of the isl- 
and—the batteries and landing-places, or spots overlooking 
them, excepted), to ride or walk in any direction whatsoever, 
upon allowing a British officer to be in attendance. It is his 
predominant objection to comply with this rule under any 
form or shape whatever, whether of being attended by per- 


* As the detail alluded to is a long and tedious account, and possesses 
no interest now, it is omitted. 
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sons in authority, or taking the chance oceasion of any visitor 
of rank to ride with him, that forms the whole and sole cause 
of all his complaints on this head. These regulations did 
not contain a prohibition (‘‘ défense’’) to speak or listen to the 
persons who are met with, nor to enter any house. They con- 
tained a request not to do so beyond what the ordinary forms 
of politeness may require (except in the presence of a British 
officer). The motive is explained above. The regulation 
was rescinded nine months before this letter of Count Ber- 
trand was written to me. The sentries have no orders to in- 
terfere with Napoleon Bonaparte, whether they see him en- 
tering houses or otherwise ; the caution was only to himself 
and his officers. It was not even made known to the troops 
that such a eaution had been given. Napoleon Bonaparte, 
with his officers, object to any ‘‘ inspection directe ou pub- 
lique,” yet reject rules for their own guidance, while, if any 
are made public for the guidance of others, the ground les 
equally open for complaint on the other side! Then why 
bring this forward again as matter of complaint? The 
alarm conceived lest the rule might be re-established, and the 
consciousness that cause had been given for it, with the 
natural objection to all check whatever upon communica- 
tion, may however well account for the obloquy with which 
the rule has been attempted to be treated. 

Admiral Malcolm did not make any particular observation 
fo me on the subject of these regulations at his return from 
the Cape. It was not until some time after his return I had 
any particular conversation with him on the subject, when I 
found he considered the regulation in the same light they 
wished to view it at Longwood ; but he could not suggest 
any means by which the same object would be attained if it 
was rescinded. As a proof how essential, notwithstanding, 
he considered the precautions in respect to communication, 
however he might differ as to the mode of enforcing them, I 
have only to refer to the orders given to the persons under 
his own authority, which Napoleon Bonaparie and the per- 
sons at Longwood could know nothing regarding. Sir P. 
Malcolm did not make known to me he had communication 
either with Napoleon Bonaparte or any persons of his family 
respecting these regulations ; whenever he spoke of them it 
was as from himself. Count Bertrand has refused to make 
known through what channel he became informed Sir P. Mal- 
colm had made any observation to me on the subject. I have 
not insinuated several times that I would re-establish this 
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restriction, and that I thought myself authorized to do s0, 
and to establish others equally unreasonable ; but I told Count 
Bertrand, in reply to the first observation he ever made to me 
regarding them, that I did not want motives to re-establish 
them, and, with respect to the authority, I never suffered him 
to question it ; his own conduct in different mstances would 
furnish cause for it. During the time this regulation lasted, 
no communication whatever took place with any person who 
had not my full concurrence for it. After I had suppressed 
it, meetings occurred which could not have taken place with- 
out subjecting the individuals at Longwood, who had not ob- 
served the caution given in the regulation of the 9th of Oc- 
tober, to be removed from the island, if the rule had continued 
to exist. As these outrageously offending restrictions are not 
specified, it is not necessary to make any reply to the remark. 
For the due understanding of the new restriction, as it is 
called, of the 14th of March, I have only to refer to what is 
said in Article 9 of these observations, as to the space of about 
four miles within the twelve which there was a request not 
to traverse. 

The road spoken of forms the boundary on one side; it 
could not of course be quitted on that side without exposure 
(if passing to any distance from it) to meet the sentries which 
formed the cordon, for it is to be observed they are all placed 
at such a distance from the road as not to offend the view by 
being too near, and are, as much as it is possible to do, even 
kept out of sight from it. On the other side of the road 
there are no sentries placed, and the supposition that any 
were likely to fire upon the persons who might quit it is a 
perfectly gratuitous one, for no such order was ever given, nor 
had the sentries any direction whatever to interfere. The 
caution was given to themselves, the same in this case as in 
the regulation of the 9th of October. It was never intended 
to impose an interdict upon quitting the road to any short dis- 
tance either on one side or the other; but merely that the 
persons who frequented it should confine themselves to the 
general direction of the ridge on which it runs, and not enter 
the houses, which lie generally at some distance from it, or 
cross the almost impracticable ravines which lie between it 
and Longwood. Before Napoleon Bonaparte’s arrival no 
practicable road whatever existed on this side. A new road 
has been expressly made for his accommodation, and there is 
no individual who has ever used it who must not confess it- 
embraces one of the most level and open rides on the island, 
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or who would ever think of quitting the direction of the road 
to enter into the ravines on either side, except he had some 
particular object in it. It is, besides, almost the only road on 
the island where a few trees do exist. Along the road, and 
at Longwood, there is more room to take exercise on horse- 
back, under a certain degree of shade, than in any other part 
of the island. It is remarkable that the first article of the 
regulation of the 9th of October, which restricts the persons 
at Longwood to the road by Hutt’s Gate to the Alarm-house, 
and grants no latitude for passing either to the right or left of 
that road, never offered subject of particular remark, nor has 
the restriction to that road rendered exercise on it, whether 
on foot or on horseback, incompatible with the honor of the 
persons who have used it; but they have, on the contrary, 
particularly since the article of the same regulation caution- 
ing them against communicating with persons except in the 
presence of a British officer was rescinded, very freely and 
unreservedly used it to communicate with persons who had 
not the Governor’s authority for holding any intercourse with 
them ; thus proving the expediency of the rule which had 
been before in practice, and showing the abuse which has 
sprung from its being rescinded ; and if opportunities have 
been sometimes cautiously availed of, it has been upon no other 
ground, as I believe, than the apprehension of giving cause 
for the rule being again established. 

The restrictions, as they are called, of the 14th of March, 
were merely a reply to Napoleon Bonaparte’s observations on 
the regulations of the 9th of October ; they stated a reserve 
upon the subject of the limits in the article most complained 
of, so that this article need not have been considered as final ; 
I only wanted a guarantee. The arrival of a person of rank 
and distinction was soon after expected at the island,! through 
whom I was not without hopes to have arrived at some un- 
derstanding on this and other points; but having happened 
to mention his name, it was immediately afterward repeated 
to Napoleon Benaparte, who refused to receive any visit from 
him until the last day of his stay on this island, and, as I 
had foreseen, perverted the opportunity then presented to 
charge him with the most slanderous abuse and misrepresent- 
ations of my conduct, desiring him to make known the same 
to Government on his arrival at home. No individual is 
here named; but in conversation with me Count Bertrand 
did specify that [the name?] of the distinguished person 

' Lord Amherst is the person here alluded to. 
u* 
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above spoken of. It is remarkable, however, that, though 
Napoleon Bonaparte spoke of the general matter of his com- 
plaints against me through him, and repeated some of the 
violent expressions he had made use of regarding me to him 
very shortly after his departure, he never mentioned any 
opinion offered in return until the present attempt was made 
to obtain a change in the restrictions. That distinguished 
person himself can best decide whether such opinions were 
ever expressed as those attributed to him; and I may appeal 
with confidence at the same time to the sentiments he ex- 
pressed to me, both as to the limits assigned to Napoleon Bo- 
naparte at the time of his going round them with me, and 
the suppressed regulation of the 9th of October, had it con- 
tinued to be acted upon. Had he expressed the sentiments 
ascribed to him to Napoleon Bonaparte, I am persuaded he 
would not have concealed them from me; and J should in 
such case have greedily embraced the opportunity to enter 
into a full and ample discussion upon the whole matter with 
him, and, if he really thought there was any thing harsh or 
unnecessary in the regulations, done my utmost to meet his 
opinion on the subject. 

It was stated as a reason Napoleon Bonaparte did not re- 
ceive the above person until the last day of his stay here that 
he had been indisposed. He had been so to a certain degree, 
but he saw a captain of a ship and an inhabitant of the island 
who had gone up to visit Mr. O'Meara the day before. The 
master of the ship had a bust on board of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, which he was conveying out as a present from the late 
Lieutenant-Governor of the island to his brother at Batavia. 
This circumstance he made known at the time to Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and it may account for the audience to which he 
was so readily admitted, while the distinguished person to 
whom I have referred was kept another day in suspense if 
he would be received at all. The only English persons properly 
called of distinction present on this island have been Rear- 
Admiral Sir Pulteney Maleolm and Brigadier General Sir 
George Bingham ; the former is not here; the latter I have 
referred to—vide a reply from him, showing no sentiment 
was ever offered by him to Napoleon Bonaparte or any per- 
son of his suite on the subject. Having referred Sir George 
Bingham to Count Bertrand to inquire the names of some 
officers who had been stated by him to have been offering 
their opinions to Napoleon Bonaparte, Sir George Bingham 
could obtain no other answer from the Count than that 
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“C’est Vaffaire de ’Empereur.” ... . I did not say the 
room of the Emperor was too small, nor did I speak at all 
of any particular room in which he might have been lodging. 
I said I did not consider Longwood House in its present state 
a suitable residence for Napoleon Bonaparte, and had made 
a representation upon the matter to my Government. Rooms, 
it is true might have been added; but this he had objected to, 
and it was at all events only joining new parts to old, with- 
out regard to durability. In speaking of Longwood House, 
however, as not being a suitable residence, I considered only 
what I conceived to have been the intentions of ry Govern- 
ment in sending out the materials to build a better house fox 
him. To a person who had been accustomed to the high de- 
gree of splendor and conveniences which he had enjoyed, Long- 
wood House might be considered as an indifferent residence ; 
but it was still the best house on the island next to Plantation 
House, had been considerably enlarged, and had every species 
of furniture put into it that could be required for the accommo- 
dation of a person of any rank since the Lieutenant-Governor 
had lived in it. In expressing what I did respecting Long- 
wood House, | consider myself to have shown a very marked 
attention toward Napoleon Bonaparte, for the house notwith- 
standing its defects, is such as no gentleman could object to, 
nor any general officer think beneath his dignity to tempo- 
rarilyreside mm. 2. ae . The proposal of calling a council of 
junior officers and of “ officiers de santé,”’ whose opinions are 
to be taken as to the manner in. which the instructions of 
Government are to be executed, could only be contemplated 
by persons who wished to have things treated in the inverse 
of any established order. The only calumnies and lbels I 
know of are those in this letter and that of Count Montholon. 
This defamatory attack I have particularly noticed in my 
reply to Count Bertrand himself. Count Bertrand addressed 
me personally on the subject two days before he wrote this 
letter, but in a tone of such declamation, irritation, and vio- 
lence, as proved to me he was sensible of his arguments, and 
sought to make an impression by menace rather than reason. 
It will be best observed on whose side the “‘ dénégation, sub- 
tilité, et argument” are most apparent. My correspondence 
with Count Bertrand since receiving this letter has been con- 
fined almost wholly to matters of fact or points of duty in 
which reply became unavoidable. J] have sent no answer 
whatever to the arguments he brings forth in array against 
me in this letter, because he knows sufficiently I am acquaint- 
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ed with their futility—that the object of them is to deceive 
others, and not to reason with me. ‘The letters of the 25th 
and 26th of July have been subjects of particular sourness to 
Count Bertrand, because he has made himself in them the 
instrument of conveying, in his own name, slanderous accu- 
sations against me, for which, notwithstanding they may 
have been the dictature of Napoleon Bonaparte himself, yet, 
as they are not expressed to be written by his direction, I 
have considered Count Bertrand as responsible. I have form- 
ed no mistaken notions of their character. The motives and 
principles of their attachment to Napoleon Bonaparte I never 
discuss ; but it is the pretension upon all occasions to identify 
their situation with his, and to consider themselves as war- 
ranted in the most improper and disrespectful language, as 
well of the British Government as to the authorities it has 
placed here over them (because in moments of pungent vexa- 
tion, sorrow, or disappointment, expressions of such nature may 
sometimes escape from Napoleon Bonaparte himself), that has 
drawn my attention toward them. I refer for a reply to this 
paragraph to what I have written to Count Bertrand himself. 
I close my remarks as Count Bertrand closes his—‘I shall 
do my duty happen what will.” H. Lows 


No. 92. 
To Lreut.-Generat Count BertTranp. 
Puiantation House, October 6, 1817. 

Str—In addition to the extract of instructions transmitted 
with my first letter of this date, I beg leave to inclose to you; 
more for your own consideration than that of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, to whom the communication might possibly in his pres- 
ent state of mind give disquiet or offense, an extract from the 
instructions given to Sir George Cockburn. 

You will observe, Sir, how pointedly it is recommended 
to me that, in case of indisposition, other medical assistance 
should be called in to him in addition to his own.! I had 
already the honor to mention to you that Mr. Baxter, Deputy 
Inspector of Hospitals, and Head of the Medical Establish- 


ment on this island, was ready at all times, and desirous, to 


* “Tf the General should be attacked with any serious indisposition, 
the Governor and the Admiral will each direct a medical person in 
whom they may have confidence to be in attendance on the General, 
in addition to his own medical assistance, and direct them severally to 
report daily on the state of his health.”’ 
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see him. Whatever may be the particular objections of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte in respect to taking medicine, the opinion 
of a professional person of known experience and ability as to 
the nature of his disease, and the regimen or remedies which 
ought to be adopted for it, would appear calculated to afford 
some relief, if relief be really sought, and under this impres- 
sion I have to express my earnest hope Mr. Baxter’s opinion 
may be consulted. I have the honor, &c., 
H. Lowe. 


No. 93. 
To Sm Hupson Lows. 
Lonewoop, October 8, 1817. 

Sir—lI have the honor to inform you that not much alter- 
ation has taken place in the state of General Bonaparte’s 
health. He still feels a dull pain in the right side, farther 
back than before ; his legs are rather less swelled. Yester- 
day, when I strongly urged to him the necessity of his taking 
exercise on horseback in order to promote healthy biliary ac- 
tion, and to excite the absorbent system, &c., and expressed 
my firm conviction that provided he put it in practice his 
complaint could be removed in the course of twelve or fifteen 
days, he expressed his coincidence with my opinion, but at 
the same time declared that, until matters were put upon 
the same footing they were previous to your arrival (or I 
think he said, equivalent) he would never stir out; that he 
considered all restrictions made since then as null, as the bill 
did not authorize any body saving His Majesty or his suc- 
cessors, to impose them ; that the arrangement made by Sir 
George Cockburn having been approved of by Government 
since the bill was passed did away with all regulations made 
prior to it; that, therefore, he would never submit to any 
alterations unless he saw that they were ordered either by 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent or the Privy Council, 
as otherwise he would have no guarantee that restrictions 
taken off to-day might not be laid on again to-morrow ; that 
he would only subject himself to caprice. In pursuance of 
the desire you expressed yesterday, Sir, to know what had 
been said upon the occasion, I have communicated to you the 
above. I have the honor, &c. 

B. E. O'Meara, Surgeon. 
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No. 94. 
To Sir Hupson Lowe. 


Lonewoopn, October 15, 1817. 

Str—I have the honor to acquaint you that yesterday 
morning I was informed by Count Bertrand that he was 
directed by Napoleon Bonaparte to inform me that, having 
been given to understand I was in the habit of writing bulle- 
tins of the state of his health, either daily or at more distant 
periods, which bulletins would, in all probability, be sent to 
the Courts of Vienna and Petersburg, and perhaps, also, be 
published in the English newspapers, it was his desire, there- 
fore, that in future such bulletins should be invariably shown 
to him (Napoleon Bonaparte) previous to being sent ; that, 
also, as any person officiating as physician about him must 
necessarily possess some share of his confidence, he could not 
permit that in bulletins or reports drawn up by that person 
he should be styled otherwise than ‘“]’Empereur Napoléon,” 
as being called in them ‘“ General” by a person in my situa- 
tion would appear to the sovereigns of the above-named 
states, and to Europe in general, as an acquiescence on his 
part to such a title, which he would sooner die than consent 
to; that, therefore, | must either submit the reports to him 
previous to their being sent, and in them style him “ ]’Em- 
pereur Napoléon,” or not any, as otherwise he would not 
see me any more. He added that I had better acquaint you 
of it. 

I replied to Count Bertrand that, with respect to the title 
of ‘“‘?Empereur Napoléon,” it was wholly inadmissible; that 
as an Englishman I could not make use of an appellation dis- 
approved of by my own Government ; that I was willing to 
write ‘‘ Napoleon,” or ‘‘ Napoleon Bonaparte ;”’ and as to the 
rest, that I would submit the business to you. He answered 
that ‘‘ Napoleon” would not suffice, that the title of “1?Em- 
pereur” must be made use of. 

Some time after this I saw Napoleon Bonaparte himself, 
and was informed by him that he had always supposed I was 
in the habit of making reports of the state of his health, par- 
ticularly in cases of indisposition ; that, however, as it was 
only a surmise of his, and he had no positive information, he 
had said nothing about it, nor would he have done so had it 
not been signified to him in a manner which left no doubts 
upon the subject; that some days back Captain De Gors, 
Aide-de-camp to the Marquis de Montchenu, had asked Gen:: 
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eral Gourgaud how were his (Napoleon’s) palpitations ? 
which excited considerable surprise in General Gourgaud’s 
mind, as he was ignorant of any such symptoms having taken 
place, and accordingly asked Captain De Gors what he meant, 
what palpitations ? to which Captain De Gors replied, the - 
palpitations mentioned in the bulletin of his health which was 
sent to the Commissioners,’ and appeared surprised that Gen- 
eral Gourgaud did not know that such a bulletin was sent by 
me to the Governor, and from him to the Commissioners ; 
that, also, either Count Balmain or Baron Stiirmer had asked 
a similar question to [of?] General Montholon, who likewise 
was ignorant of the existence of any such symptoms. He 
then asked me if it were true that I sent reports of his health? 
to which I replied in the affirmative ; upon which he desired 
to see one of them, and, not conceiving myself authorized to 
refuse him, I showed him one of them. 

On glancing over it he observed the words ‘‘General Bona- 
parte,” and said that he would never consent to be so styled 
by any person attending him as physician ; that as such, I 
must necessarily possess some share of his confidence, as 
otherwise I could not be acquainted with symptoms I de- 
seribed.; that a physician was to the body what a priest was 
to the soul, a confessor, and that such confessions ought to be 
held equally sacred and inviolable as those confided to the 
minister of God, unless permission was granted to divulge 
them by the person from whom they were obtained ; that, 
therefore, he insisted that, previous to any reports being made 
by me touching his health, I should submit such to his perusal 
and for his approbation ; that, however, he did not mean to 
say that I should allow myself to be influenced by him to put 
down any thing he liked; on the contrary, if I conceived any 
observation he made to be untrue I was not to insert it, but 
that I should not render any account of any symptoms which 
either delicacy or other motives might induce him to desire 
should be kept secret ; that, secrecy, as I must well know, 
was one of the most indispensable duties of my profession, 
and that the meanest soldier’s consent should be obtained 
previous to writing a history of his complaint, to be publish- 
ed or otherwise made known ; that were I to write any more 
reports without first obtaining his consent and submitting 
them to his perusal, at least as long as he had his senses, [ 
would act the part of a spy and not that of a physician ; that, 


1 Copies of O’Meara’s reports of Bonaparte’s health were sent to 
the foreign Commissioners by Lord Bathurst’s orders. 
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moreover, seeing that my reports were transmitted to the al- 
lied Commissioners, and, doubtless, by them to their respect- 
ive Courts, and probably would be published in the English 
newspapers, he could not allow reports to go from a person 
in my situation to France, where he was once sovereign, and 
to the Courts of Vienna and Petersburg, styling him “ Gen- 
eral,” which would appear like an acquiescence or approval 
on his part of such a denomination, rather than do which he 
would prefer any death ; that, therefore, he insisted upon my 
giving him the title of “1’Empereur Napoléon” in any such 
report as I might make for the future, and, also, that I should 
leave the original in either his or Count Bertrand’s hands. 
Either this, or that I should not make any reports; and that 
I should give my word of honor to him that I would make no 
written reports of his health without submitting them to his 
perusal. If I did not think proper to consent to this he said 
that he would never see or consult me again as a physician ; 
that the reason he did not see Dr. Baxter was in order to 
avoid having bulletins made of [him ?]; that whenever he 
did see him he would first require him to pledge his word of 
honor to make no written reports of his health without ob- 
taining his permission, and first showing them to him for his 
approval. 

I replied that I thought I could style him Napoleon or Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, or, perhaps, leave a blank space in the re- 
port, but that I conceived my making use of the title “ ]’Em- 
pereur”’ was entirely inadmissible, and to be impossible to be 
complied with, considering the nation to which I belonged ; 
and that, with respect to showing him the report, I would 
take directions thereupon from you. 

He answered, No; the above appellation would not an- 
swer; that if I wrote about his health from symptoms related 
by him in confidence to me, it must be by his consent, and he 
must be described in them [qu. the reports?] by the title 
which was applied to him by his own officers ; that in my 
verbal reports he cared not what I or any body else called 
him—Generale, Tiranno, Boja, or Bonaparte. 

I have the honor, &c. Barry E. O’Mrara. 


q No. 95. 
A Monsieur te LituTenant-GreneraL Sm Hupson Lowe. 


ERDMANSDoRF, EN Srivesiz, Octobre 17, 1817. 
ExceLLence—Au pied des montagnes sud-est, entre la 
Bohéme et la Silésie, demeure, dans une vallée charmante, 
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un homme qui vous est irrévocablement attaché, Monsicur le 
Gouverneur, et qui depuis cette mémorable campagne de 
1814 a appris a apprécier vos vertus militaires et politiques, 
qui admire cette imperturbable constance dans les revers dont 
vous étes honoré, et cette tenace adhérence a des principes 
politiques qui alors seuls pourraient mener a des résultats 
heureux. Mille et mille fois j’ai porté mes souvenirs dans 
cette vaste solitude de l’océan, et sur ce rocher intéressant sur 
lequel vous étes le gardien du repos public de Europe. De 
votre vigilance et de votre force de caractére dépend notre 
salut ; dés que vous vous relachez de vos mesures de rigueur 
contre le plus rusé scélérat du monde, dés que vous permet- 
triez 4 vos subalternes de lui accorder par une pitié mal en- 
tendue des faveurs, notre repos serait compromis, et les hon- 
nétes gens en Europe s’abandonneraient a leurs anciennes in- 
quiétudes. On m/a plusieurs fois questionné sur ce point, moi 
qu’on savait avoir l’honneur de vous connaitre, et toujours 
j'ai répondu que je garantissais votre loyauté, votre sagacité, 
et votre vigilance. Comme moi, le plus dévoué de vos amis, 
je m/intéresse si fortement a votre bonheur, je vous envoie & 
travers des mers immenses la priére de vouloir bien m’in- 
former de l'état de votre santé, de vos jouissances, de vos 
peines, de votre félicité domestique, enfin de tout ce qui peut 
intéresser un ami. La solitude a laquelle vous étes probable- 
ment condamné de temps a temps pourrait me devenir favor- 
able en cela que, peut-étre, vous condescendriez a vous préter 
a mes veux. Il n’'augmenterait pas peu ma considération si 
je recevais une lettre du Gouverneur de Ste. Héléene. Le fa- 
meux manuscrit de Ste. Héléne a fait une sensation scanda- 
leuse et dangereuse en Europe, surtout en France, ou, quoi- 
qu'il ait été supprimé, il a été lu dans toutes les coteries de 
Paris, et oi méme les femmes, au lieu de coucher avec leurs 
amants, ont employé leurs nuits a le copier. Beaucoup de 
gens éclairés sont de l’opinion que c'est lusurpateur lui-méme 
qui l’a écrit, parce-que, quoiqw il ne soit pas impossible d’imi- 
ter son style concentré et bréilant, il le serait tout-a-fait d’y 
mettre tout son caractére et toute son ame. La paix en 
France n’est pas rétablie ; les choses se sont méme empirées. 
Tant qu’un soldat de Napoléon respirera, et tant qu’un com- 
mis de son administration ne sera pas ministre ou préfet, la 
tranquillité ne rentrera pas dans cette nation ambitieuse, cu- 
pide, et vindicative. Si Bonaparte mettait le pied sur le sol 
de la France, il régnerait plus absolument que jamais, et en- 
core pourrait-il ébranler les fondemens de l’ancienne Europe. 
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Tant qu’il est sous votre tutelle, les regards de la nation se 
portent sur le jeune Napoléon. L’été prochain les monarques 
s aboucheront pour délibérer sur la question si l’armée d’occu- 
pation peut étre retirée. En toute apparence elle sera déci- 
dée dans l’affirmative. Des lors je ferai préparer mes équip- 
ages de campagne, car nos Frangais ne tarderont pas de se 
remuer, et de ce foyer de dissensions le feu s’étendra sur 
maints pays. Aprés la derniére paix de Paris le Roi m’avait 
nommé au commandement sur le Rhin. Je n’y ai siégé que 
huit mois, aprés lesquels, voulant me retirer des affaires et 
vivre avec mes enfans dans la campagne, j’ai donnée ma dé- 
mission, qui fut enfin acceptée. J’avais passe ’hiver dernier 
sur ma terre, lorsque je fus de nouveau appelé dans le Conseil 
d’Etat. Je crus ne devoir pas refuser, et je me suis encore 
une fois jeté dans le tourbillon des affaires, et dans les inquié- 
tudes d’une nouvelle création, car il n’est question de moindre 
chose que de régénérer nos finances, notre mode d’impéts, et 
de nous donner une constitution. Voila de quoi pour y penser 
a deux fois. Pendant nos vacances actuelles le passe encore 
mon temps sur ma terre, ou je méne une vie délicieuse. Le 
plaisir de vous écrire y prend sa due part. Veuillez, Excel- 
lence, m’honorer de votre souvenir —moi, un compagnon 
d’armes, et un ami qui vous est attaché par tant de liens et 
qui vous a voué son entiére estime. 

Le GENERAL D’INFANTERIE CoMPTE DE GNEISENAU. 


No. 96. 


To Count BerTranp. 
Priantation Houser, October 21, 1817. 

The Governor has the honor to inform Count Bertrand 
that an opportunity will soon occur for forwarding to Europe 
the packet he sent to him on the 7th instant to the address 
of the Earl of Liverpool. He thinks it proper at the same 
time to acquaint him that, should this packet, as addressed to 
a member of the British Government, though not in that 
department which the instructions of the Government and 
the Act of Parliament point out as the proper official channel 
to be resorted to, be sent to England in its present sealed 
state, and be found to contain any application or representa- 
tion from Napoleon Bonaparte, regarding his situation on this 
island, it will be, as the Governor conceives, certainly referred 
back here for his observations; and he therefore begs Count 
Bertrand will acquaint Napoleon Bonaparte of this circum- 
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stance, that he may be rendered aware of the delay that 
may thus arise by his having deviated from the course pointed 
out by the instructions in his mode of transmitting it. 


No. 97. 
To Lirv1.-GeneraL Str Hupson-Lowe. 
Cotonrat Orrice, October 24, 1817. 

Str—I have had the honor of receiving your dispatches to 
No. 86 inclusive, which have been duly laid before the Prince 
Regent. 

As I observed from the statement contained in your dispatch 
No. 84 that the expense of General Bonaparte’s establish- 
ment exceeds £12,000 per annum, and that the excess beyond 
that sum has, up to the date of that dispatch, been defrayed 
from his own funds, I deem it necessary again to call your 
attention to that part of my dispatch No. 15, of the 22d No- 
vember last, in which, in limiting the expense to £12,000 
a year, I still left you at liberty to incur a further expenditure, 
should you consider it to be necessary for the comfort of Gen- 
eral Bonaparte, and to repeat that, if you should consider the 
sum of £12,000 a year not to be adequate to maintain such an 
establishment as would be requisite for a General officer of 
distinction, you will have no difficulty in making what you 
deem to be a requisite addition ; but, on the other hand, if 
the expenses which General Bonaparte has himself defrayed 
are beyond what on a liberal construction might be proper in 
a General officer of distinction, you will permit them, as here- 
tofore, to be defrayed from his own funds. 

Adverting to that part of your dispatch No. 84 in which 
you state that, under the circumstances of the case, you have 
not thought it expedient to act upon the instructions which 
related to the money advanced by Las Cases to General Bona- 
parte, I have great pleasure in expressing to your Excellency 
my entire approbation of the sound discretion which you have 
exercised on that occasion. I have the honor to be, &c. 

: BaTHurRsT. 


No. 98. 
To Lrevt.-GEneRAL Sir Hupson Lowe. 
Cotontit Orricr, October 24, 1817. 
Sir—I have received the honor of your Excellency’s dis- 
patch marked “ Private,” of the 13th August, by H.M.S. Lyra. 
Although I flatter myself that a former instruction relating 
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to your future intercourse with General Bonaparte and his 
followers will tend to protect you in some measure from the 
rude assaults of General Bertrand’s correspondence, yet, as 
you have expressed a desire to have some instruction on the 
line of conduct which you ought on such occasions to hold 
toward him, I am unwilling to content myself with a simple 
reference to my former dispatch. 

Generally speaking, it is not desirable to send General Ber- 
trand or any other of the followers of General Bonaparte from 
St. Helena. As General Bonaparte’s society is now so con- 
fined as to make him sensibly feel any diminution of it, you 
may perhaps be able to keep the party in Longwood in some 
order by the threat of dismissing any of his followers who mis- 
conduct themselves ; but I am strongly inclined to think you 
will find more advantage in the menace than in the execu- 
tion of such a measure. 

If General Bertrand enjoys any greater indulgences than 
the other followers of General Bonaparte, there is no reason 
why they should be continued to him should he render him- 
self unworthy of such kindness. If he shall abuse the per- 
mission given to him of drawing for the interest of the money 
vested in his name in the British funds, or shall so misconduct 
himself as to make him undeserving of this permission, you 
will consider yourself authorized to discontinue it, reporting 
to me the grounds on which you have done so. 

I would however advise you not to be too solicitous to re- 
press the impertinence of his letters, or of any written from 
Longwood, as repeated instances of such attacks upon you 
will be always considered as the strongest evidence of the 
temperate exercise of your authority; nor could General 
Bonaparte or his followers have hit upon a better expedient 
of forfeiting that claim for compassion which his fate and 
their attachment might otherwise engender. You will never 
fail to transmit to me copies of such compositions. 

I have the honor, &c. BatTuurst. 


No. 99. 


To Lrzut.-GENERAL Count BERTRAND. 
PLantTation Hous, October 26, 1817. 
Sirn—Having taken into consideration the complaints that 
have been made against the situation of Longwood House, on 
account of the want of trees and shade in its immediate 
vicinity, I do myself the honor to inform you that I have ob- 
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tained the assent of Miss Mason to give up her house, which 
is one of the best situated in the island in this respect, for the 
use and accommodation of Napoleon Bonaparte, if he should 
please to accept it, during the summer months, or until a 
reply may arrive from my Government in respect to other ac- 
commodation for him. 

With a desire also to offer a stronger mducement to him 
for taking horse exercise, I beg leave to acquaint you for his 
information, that if he should wish to extend his rides at any 
time to the westward of Hutt’s Gate, and will please to make 
me previously acquainted in any way with his intention of 
going out in that direction, he will meet no obstacle to his 
proceeding (unaccompanied by a British officer) by such roads 
and to such an extent as, in the event of this offer proving 
agreeable to him, I will immediately cause to be pointed out 
to you.! I have the honor, &c. 

H. Lowe. 


No. 100. 
To Lieut.-GENERAL Count BERTRAND. 


Prianration House, October 26, 1817. 

Str—At the time of your having been required, conjointly 
with the officers and other persons who accompanied Napo- 
leon Bonaparte to this island, to sign the declaration upon 
which your further residence here would be permitted, it was 
your particular desire to me I would deliver to you in writing 
the heads of the various Regulations to which you might be 
subject. I had on that occasion received some fresh instruc- 
tions from my Government, of which a verbal communication 
was made to Napoleon Bonaparte himself; I had afterward 
the honor to detail the most of these in a letter to you, and to 
accompany that letter with a paper containing the heads of 
some alterations in respect to the limits, and of other Regu- 
lations which, in pursuance of the instructions of my Govern- 
ment, and viewing the attempts that had been made to elude 
some of the established rules, 1 then thought it necessary to 
enforce. The departure of those persons whose attempts had 
been the most marked, combined with my desire to remove 
the objections which had been evinced by Napoleon Bonaparte 
himself at the mode to which I had recourse for obtaining an 
attention on dzs part, and that of the persons who had ac- 
companied him hither, to some of the rules in force, so as to 


! To this letter, no answer was ever returned. 
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prevent the necessity of any interference whatever on mine, 
induced me to modify the Regulations I had delivered to you 
in a letter on the 26th of December, and to make a further 
change in them by a paper transmitted on the 5th of March, 
without, however, losmg sight, in either case, of the main 
objects for which they had been framed. 5 

The very urgent representations which have been since 
made to me, of the effects which some of the restraints still 
existing operate on the mind and health of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, in preventing him from availing himself of the real 
latitude which the Regulations in other respects so fully afford, 
have given rise to further communications on the same sub- 
ject. To bring the result therefore under one point of view, 
I have now the honor to inclose a paper containing the heads 
of the principal regulations in force, as I consider them to be 
at present established, and in which it is not my intention to 
make any alteration unless under circumstances altogether 
unforeseen, until they may meet. the confirmation, the amend- 
ment, or the rejection of my Government, on whose instruc- 
tions, however, they are already in every respect entirely 
founded. 

The same attention will be expected, from the officers and 
other persons who accompanied Napoleon Bonaparte to this 
island, to the observance of these Regulations, as was required 
by the letter which was annexed to those of the 9th of Octo- 
ber; and the same rule will apply to all points not expressed 
in the inclosed paper as was communicated to you in that 
letter, and referred to in mine of the 12th of October, 1816. 
In transmitting a copy of this paper to my Government, I 
shall not fail to make known all the arguments you have 
addressed to me, verbal as well as written, in abatement of 
the rules as they at present stand. 

There is one point further on which you place me under 
the necessity of addressing you; it is, Sir, the constant use 
of the title of Emperor in all your communications to me, not 
to speak of the tone you always assume upon it. You dropped 
this title in the declaration upon which your residence in this 
island was permitted, and I am compelled to observe to you, 
it is a contravention of the principle on which your signature 
to this declaration was required and given, to thus again 
employ it to me. I have the honor, &c. 


H. Lowe, Lieutenant-General.. 
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No. 101. 
To Simm Hupson Lows. 


Lonewoon, ce 27 Octobre, 1817. 
Monsizur LE GouvERNEUR—Je réponds a vos lettres du 9 
et 14 Octobre. Je ne puis que m’en rapporter ala mienne du 
30 Septembre: depuis prés d’un mois, que j’ai eu l’honneur 
de vous l’écrire, la santé de l’Empereur s'est fort détériorée. 
Si vous adoptez le principe que toutes choses doivent étre 
rétablies telles qu’elles étaient lors de votre arrivée, état de 
choses approuvé par votre Gouvernement, il sera facile dans 
un quart d’heure de constater, par vingt preuves écrites et 
vingt témoins, cet état de choses. Votre lettre du 21 de ce 
mois est relative au pli que je vous ai fait passer le 7 Octobre 
pour Lord Liverpool: ce pli est entre vos mains depuis vingt 
jours ; il est done la propriété de votre premier ministre. 
J’ai Vhonneur d’étre, &c. Le Comte Berrranp. 


No. 102. 
To Lizvut.-Generat Count BertRanp, 
Puantation House, October 29, 1817. 

Sir—In addition to the extracts of instructions transmitted 
with my letter of the 6th instant, I beg leave to transcribe 
the following one from a letter addressed to me by Earl Ba- 
thurst, dated 26th of September, 1816; in which his Lord- 
ship, in reply to a statement from me of the complaint made 
by the residents at Longwood, “that they could not commu- 
nicate with, or write notes to, persons on the island without 
my leave,” directs me ‘‘not on any consideration to deviate 
from or alter the rules heretofore laid down with respect 
either to the transmission of letters or the communication be- 
tween the residents at Longwood and the inhabitants of St. 
Helena ; for though the Prince Regent is desirous of affording 
to General Bonaparte every reasonable indulgence not incom- 
patible with his safe custody, yet his Royal Highness can 
never be induced, by a false idea of indulgence, to dispense 
with those regulations which are essential for the prevention 
of escape, and which are, moreover, as free as circumstances 
will admit from all vexatious interference.’ 

I beg, Sir, the favor of your adding the above to the ex- 
tracts referred to in my letter of the 6th instant; and have 
the honor, &c. H. Lowe. 
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No. 103. 
To Str Hupson Lowe. 


Lonewoon, October 29, 1817. 

Sm—According to the directions contained in Major Ger- 
requer’s letter of this date, I have the honor to inform you, 
Sir, that on the 27th of this month—when, in consequence 
of having heard from Marchand (the premier valet-de-cham- 
bre) that Napoleon Bonaparte had been very ill the preceding 
night, I proceeded to ask him some questions touching the 
state of his health—he interrupted me by asking whether I 
could give my word of honor to him in writing that I would 
never make any written bulletin of the state of his health 
without first obtaining his permission to do so, submitting the 
bulletin to him, and leaving the original in his possession ; 
to which I replied that I could not presume to do so without 
first obtaining permission from you; that you had already, as 
I had signified to him, declared that no written reports would 
be asked without my previously making it known to him. 
After this he declined answering any of my medical questions. 

Some days previous to this, when he objected 2 toto to 
written bulletins unless previously submitted to him, he said 
that as to verbal reports of the state of his health to you he 
had no objections to offer, as he could not prevent a person 
from talking, and besides, that they could not appear in print 
signed with my name, and moreover, would be unknown to 
him, Neither had he any objection to my consulting Dr. 
Baxter upon the state of his health, provided it were done as 
it were from myself. That it was natural for one physician 
to consult with another. 

I must beg leave to add, that the latter conversations were 
meant only for myself, and not intended by him to be com- 
municated. I have, &e. B. EH. O'Meara. 


No. 104. 
To Ligur.-GeENERAL Sir Hupson Lowe. 
Sr. Hetena, October 29, 1817. 
Sin—In answer to your inquiries whether it ever had come 
to my knowledge that Sir George Cockburn, during the time 
he was stationed on this island, and was charged with the cus- 
tody of General Bonaparte, permitted any correspondence to 
pass between the persons resident on this island and those 
detained at Longwood, I have to state that I knew not of any 


4 
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such measure having been tolerated; had permission been 
granted, it would most probably have been notified to me; 
and I do not think, from the general tenor of the Rear-Admi- 
ral’s conversations and behavior, that such a liberty was ever 
allowed. I have the honor, &c. 

G. R. Bineuam, Brigadier-General. 


No. 105. 


To Lizvr.-GenrRaL Sir Hupson Lowe. 
St. Hetena, October 29, 1817. 

Srr—On our first arrival at this island I went round the 
grounds at Longwood, with Rear-Admiral Sir George Cock- 
burn, to ascertain the best positions for placing pickets to form 
a cordon round that place; nearly the same situations they 
now occupy were fixed on, and the pickets on the south side 
were for a short time drawn back at sunset to the outer in- 
closure on the wall round the wood; but as the number of 
men doing duty was very limited, and the extent to be guarded 
when he became better acquainted with it appearing greater 
than we had at first an idea of, it was impossible to form any 
thing like a chain which could be at all serviceable after 
dark; having represented this to the Rear-Admiral, as well 
as the inconvenience to which the guards were subject on ac- 
count of the necessity of either removing to tents, or allowing 
the guards to remain without cover, he agreed with me that, 
unless a greater number of pickets could be afforded, remov- 
ing those already posted was useless, and he sanctioned the 
pickets remaining in the same stations by night as by day, 
and orders were given accordingly. 


G. R. Bryeuan. 


9 


No. 106. , 


To Sir Hupson Lowe. 
Svc. Hextena, October 29, 1817. 

Sir—lIn auswer to your inquiries relative to my knowledge 
of the intentions of Rear-Admiral Sir George Cockburn re- 
specting the mode in which the house at Longwood was to be 
guarded after sunset, I beg leave to acquaint you that I have 
_ reason to know that he originally intended to have drawn a 
chain! round the wall of the wood at that time, which was 


1 Tt is perhaps hardly necessary to explain that a chain of posts is 
here meant, and not a literal chain. 


Wohi Meas 
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to have been withdrawn at 9 o’clock when the sentries were 
posted round the house, and at first a few pickets were posted 
for that purpose ; it was however immediately discovered that 
the limited number of men doing duty would not admit of 
this being carried into execution, and the project was on that 
account abandoned. G. R. Bineuam. 


No. 107. 
To Sir Hupson Lowe. 


Sr. Hetena, October 29, 1817. 

Sim—In compliance with your Excellency’s orders, I have 
the honor of laying before you a detail of the state of health 
of Napoleon Bonaparte since the 25th of last month, about 
which period he became indisposed. Having deliberately ex- 
amined Mr. O’Meara touching that subject, I am enabled to 
communicate to you the following particulars :—About the 
25th September an edematous swelling, which pitted upon 
pressure, was observed in the lower extremities of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, reaching somewhat above the ankles, attended 
occasionally with a sensation of pain, and which gradually 
increased until the 29th September. ... . He has sleepless 
nights, and his appetite is considerably impaired. His gums 
also have a spongy look, and bleed upon the slightest touch. 
The symptoms of disease above enumerated indicate a scor- 
butic taint and also a tendency to dropsy. Napoleon Bona- 
parte has in his usual good health a remarkably slow pulse, 
seldom rising higher than 60 beats in a minute, is corpulent, 
and of a leucophlegmatic, lax, flabby habit ; he leads a very 
sedentary inactive life, and indulges much too freely in the 
use of the warm bath, in which he frequently will remain for 
hours, and repeats it almost daily, which must tend to the 
general relaxation of the body, and adds to the sources of dis- 
ease already existing. 

A purge of crystals of tartar has been recommended, to- 
gether with frictions of the extremities and the free use of the 
flesh-brush, the warm bath at the temperature of 102 or 104, 
a more copious proportion of pungent antiscorbutic vegetable 
food, and exercise on horseback. The mode of treatment here 
enjoined (with the exception of the warm bath) is perfectly 
consonant with my views of the treatment of his complaint. 
The warm bath | think unnecessary if not injurious in this 
complaint, and may, in conjunction with other debilitating 
causes, have operated in inducing disease. He evinces an in- 
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superable aversion to all internal remedies, has refused the 
medicine prescribed for him, and observed that he had never 
in his life taken any. He readily adopted the vegetable diet 
and the flesh-brush, but can not be prevailed upon to take 
exercise. 

Could he be induced to alter his inactive way of life, to 
adopt an invigorating regimen, and take regular exercise on 
horseback, there appears little doubt of his speedily recovering 
his sleep, appetite, and health. On the 1st October he com- 
plained of dull pain or uneasiness in the right side, in the 
region of the liver, accompanied with a similar sensation in 
the shoulder of the same side, neither of which were severe. 
His bowels being constipated may perhaps have occasioned 
this sensation. His antipathy to all internal remedies con- 
tinues unabated. He complains of pain in the teeth and 
cheeks of the right side. His other complaints are stationary. 
The uneasiness in the side continued until the 4th October, 
when, after the use of a warm salt-water bath, he felt con- 
siderable relief. There is some enlargement of the right hy- 
pochondrium, but, from the degree of obesity of these parts, 
it is difficult to ascertain with any precision whether it arises 
from a swelling of the left lobe of the liver or not. Says that 
he suffered more acute pain than usual in the side during the 
night of the 3d, but after a free perspiration in the morning, 
felt much relieved. The tumefaction of the extremities is 
now somewhat abated, but extends rather higher up the leg, 
and is still attended with pain on pressure. The spongy 
bleeding state of the gums is also improved. He still com- 
plains of want of sleep. Has taken no medicine, and refuses 
to take exercise on horseback. October 3d.—It has not yet 
been possible to ascertain whether the swelling of the side 
arises from enlargement of the liver; the pain continues the 
same, the gums improving; swelling of the extremities nearly 
stationary. October 6th.—He now feels relief from all his 
complaints, the swelling of the legs having abated, and also 
the pain of the side. October 7th.—Had a shght return of 

ain in the side, the legs are less swelled, and gums better. 
October 8th.—Pain of side has extended backward, but has 
not increased. Less improving; has not taken any medicine. 
October 9th.—During the night says he was aflected with 
palpitation of the heart, which has not returned since. Swell- 
ing of the legs less; uncasiness of the side is stationary. Oc- 
tober 10th.—The swelling of the legs is decreasing ; has had 
no return of palpitation; pain of side continues nearly the 
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same. October 11th.—He complains of a somewhat acute 
pain under the right scapula, extending downward to the 
side, and affecting in some degree his respiration. After the 
hot bath and perspiring freely these symptoms disappeared ; 
has still sleepless nights. October 12th.—Complaints con- 
tinue much as yesterday. October 13th.—Had a return of 
palpitation of the heart last night; sleeps badly; had a slight 
return of pain under the shoulder-blade, that of the side does 
not increase ; the legs are considerably lessened, and the gums 
improved ; he is much better on the whole. 

October 30th.—He has thought proper since the 13th to 
withhold from Mr. O’Meara such information relative to his 
health as to enable him to make a report on the subject ; but 
it has been ascertained that he has been improved in health 
since that time, the scorbutic symptoms having entirely dis- 
appeared, his appetite and sleep having returned ; the swell- 
ing of the legs is gone; he walks out occasionally, and seems 
in better spirits. I have, &c. 

A. BaxtTERr. 


No. 108. 
To Hart Batuurst, K.G. 
Str. Hetena, October 30, 1817. 

My Lorp—I have the honor to address your Lordship by 
this occasion the details of a very lengthened correspondence, 
as well as of several verbal communications, that have taken 
place between Count Bertrand and myself since my last re- 
ports, in respect to the regulations in force on this island for 
the custody of Napoleon Bonaparte, and the effect which some 
of the existing restraints is [are?] stated to operate on his 
health. The first intimation I had of the violence and irrita- 
_tion with which I was to be freshly attacked on this ground 
was from Mr. Balcombe, the purveyor, who waited upon Na- 
poleon Bonaparte on the 26th September, at which time the 
swelling in his lees, mentioned in Mr. O’Meara’s report of the 
27th September, began to appear. I inclose to your Lordship 
a short detail of what passed with Mr. Balcombe, who when 
he gave his first relation to me appeared much agitated at 
the sudden and, as he described it to me, quite horrific change 
in Napoleon Bonaparte’s countenance, when, after asking him 
some questions regarding his family, he addressed him on the 
subject of the restrictions he was under. ; 

Mr. Balcombe was directed to relate to me what he said, 
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but, not deerning the purveyor a proper channel for such com- 
munications, I resolved not to send any reply through him ; 
at the same time I determined to weigh well what concessions 
I might be enabled to make in respect to his limits, or on 
any other point, and to do every thing in my power that I 
could to remove in particular those restraints which prevented 
him from taking horse-exercise, as well as to add to his com- 
forts as much as possible at Longwood. On the 27th Sep- 
tember I received Mr. O’Meara’s report, already transmitted 
to your Lordship, giving the first full account of his malady. 
On the next day, the 28th, I went to Longwood, accompanied 
by Sir Thomas Reade and Major Gorrequer. On my way 
thither I looked at the house of Miss Mason, which has more 
trees and shade near it than almost any other house on the 
island, resolved, as circumstances might lead, to make the 
offer of it for Napoleon Bonaparte’s use, but did not at that 
time find her at home to make an arrangement regarding it. I 
was well aware that in waiting upon Count Bertrand I should 
be exposed to the real pain of hearing a passionate and imvitat- 
ing declamation, which must destroy the force of any argu- 
ment he could have to offer me, and leave me no other alterna- 
tive than to retort upon him with some violent expressions 
which might widen the misunderstandings already existing 
with Napoleon Bonaparte himself, or to confine myself simply 
to the communication of such points as admitted no discussion 
whatever between us. The marked discontent and almost 
purposed irritation in his manner is, in fact, such that I was 
advised not to wait upon him, but resolved, on my own part 
to say nothing but what was perfectly conciliatory and thor- 
oughly well meant. I went prepared on this ground. 
Durmg the last summer Napoleon Bonaparte had found a 
certain convenience in a large tent erected in his garden, 
where he used to pass a great part of the heat of the day. 
This had been removed during the winter. It occurred to 
me, instead of a tent, 1o put up in his garden one of the tem- 
porary wooden buildings sent out here for barracks, fitting it 
up in the style of the Knightsbridge houses, which I had every 
means in the island of doing in a neat and well-decorated 
manner. He would thus, in place of a tent, have had a well- 
ventilated gallery or saloon of about seventy feet long and 
twenty wide, to be placed in any part of his garden he liked. 
It would not have taken above a fortnight or three weeks to 
construct, and was all I could do in a short space of time and 
until your Lordship’s instructions should arrive about the con- 
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struction of a new house for him. This was the first proposal 
I meant to offer, and, if accepted, would have added more to 
his comfort durmg the summer months than could have been 
done by his removal to any other house or part. of the island 
whatever, unless Plantation House (which I believe to be the 
great object of his desire) was relinquished to him. 

I waited on Count Bertrand to make this offer: the con- 
versation that ensued will be found in the notes taken by 
Major Gorrequer, of which copy is annexed. It occurred pre- 
cisely as I had foreseen in respect to the language of Count 
Bertrand, the style of ‘‘ Vous n’avez pas le droit,” “ L’Em- 
pereur parlera, sortira, verra, et entrera dans telles maisons 
qu'il voudra,” &c., was not such as I could seriously enter 
into any reply to. I therefore confined myself to the princi- 
pal communication I had to make. Two days afterward I 
met Count Bertrand and asked him whether my offer had 
been accepted ; he said he had told the Emperor of it, but he 
shrugged his shoulders and made no other reply. In the 
mean time I deliberated upon throwing open to Napoleon 
Bonaparte the whole of that part of his limits which lay be- 
tween Longwood and the new road I had purposely made for 
facilitating his exercise on horseback on the side of Woody 
Ridge, and removing the restraint which he said prevented 
him from going out, by not making any request or laying any 
prohibition whatever against his entering the houses that lay 
within it—resolved, if I should find it necessary, to take 
some additional precautions with respect to the imhabitants 
themselves. 

Your Lordship had, by your letter of the 7th of February, 
approved my making an arrangement of such a nature if his 
health should really require it, but did not see the necessity 
of extending it to his officers; and by a subsequent letter, 
dated the 21st February, your Lordship had appeared to ap- 
prove of what had been intermediately done. I was aware 
of a difficulty in making a distinction between him and his 
officers, if I threw open the limits in such a manner as to 
leave no restraint whatever operating upon their communica- 
tion with the houses or the persons whom they might meet ; 
however, I resolved to act in the first instance in exact con- 
formity to your Lordship’s instructions. 

I addressed a letter to Count Bertrand, dated 2d October, 
of which copy is annexed.! I had sent this letter from the 
town to Longwood, and on my return to the country found 


1 Vide vol. i. 505. 
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one from Count Bertrand dated 30th September, which had 
crossed it on the road. This letter professes to be a recapitu- 
lation of the conversation he addressed to me on the 28th 
September, but is intermixed with various observations not 
communicated to me at that time, and omits several others. 
Your Lofdship will observe the differences on comparing this 
letter with the notes taken by Major Gorrequer, whose good 
memory, knowledge of the French language, and perfect ac- 
curacy in taking down any minutes of what passes on such 
occasions, I have every reason to be satisfied with. I did not 
fail to receive an answer to my communication of the 2d 
October, which Count Bertrand acknowledged to have crossed 
his upon the road. He rejects the concession I had made as 
something more arbitrary than any thing he had ever before 
complained of, and refers me to his letter of the 30th. Iwas 
perfectly aware he alluded to the exception against the offi- 
cers, who, having signed a declaration that they were to be 
subject to the same restrictions as Napoleon Bonaparte him- 
self, have thus a point of litigation wherever any indulgence 
is given to him. It was posszble that mistakes of persons 
might arise, and to cut short, therefore, any objection against 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s taking exercise on that ground, I re- 
solved on throwing open the whole extent to the officers and 
attendants (who would have had the point litigated for them 
if the officers alone had been mentioned, while their conduct 
has always given less cause for restraint than that of their 
superiors, General Gourgaud alone excepted) as well as him 
I therefore addressed a further letter to Count Bertrand, mak- 
ing known this additional concession; but having already 
assumed an initiative in the correspondence by my letter of 
the 2d October, sent before Count Bertrand’s of the 30th 
September had been received, I resolved to set aside the whole 
principle of the arguments attempted to be urged in that 
letter and to act entirely according to the impulse of what I 
had myself commenced to address him upon. I received a 
further letter from Count Bertrand dated the 5th October, in 
which he refers me again to his of the 30th. I replied to 
him again on the 6th, announcing my determination not to 
be influenced by any consideration whatever to remove the 
sentries placed after dark, nor to desist from making such 
regulations as I might find. necessary for enforcing your Lord- 
ship’s instruction in preventing the communication of any 
persons unknown to me. Under the impression, however, it 
might abate from the great displeasure felt at the regulation 
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being supposed wholly to have sprung from me, I accompanied 
this letter with some extracts from your Lordship’s instructions, 
of which copies will be found annexed, not as deeming it 
necessary to justify any of the regulations that were in force, 
but merely to obviate cavil that might otherwise arise. [ at 
the same time transmitted a separate letter to Count Bertrand, 
suggesting the expediency of Napoleon Bonaparte’s receiving 
other medical advice, referring in this case to the last para-- 
graph but one of your Lordship’s instructions to Sir George 
Cockburn. 

The day after I dispatched this letter, the 7th October, 
Count Bertrand transmitted to me a packet to the address of 
the Earl of Liverpool, and on the same day I received another 
letter from him with the reflections of Napoleon Bonaparte 
himself, and his own observations on my determination. This 
letter had no other effect upon me than to excite my real 
solicitude to remove every restraint I could compatible with 
the determination I had before expressed. Correspondence 
only lengthened the means of obtainmg such an end; and 
though I felt it as humiliating and repugnant to every feeling 
I possessed to again wait upon Count Bertrand after his letter 
of the 30th, I determined, notwithstanding, to allow no con- 
sideration of personal delicacy whatever to interfere with what 
I might be enabled to do in respect to Napoleon Bonaparte 
himself, but to call upon Count Bertrand, and to have another 
verbal communication with him, carrying with me a memo- 
randum stating all the concessions I felt myself justified to 
make, leaving the paper afterward with him for Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s own deliberation. A detail of the conversation 
that passed and copy of my memorandum is annexed. 

The following day Count Bertrand signified his desire to see 
Major Gorrequer, who waited upon him. A detail of the con- 
versation accompanies. It was my intention to have sent 
Major Gorrequer again to him, but he became seriously indis- 
posed and was unable to go. I therefore, not to lose time, 
waited myself upon Count Bertrand, and inclose another detail 
of conversation that passed between us. On this occasion I 
had taken Lieut.-Colonel Wynyard with me. The next day 
Lieut.-Colonel Wynyard was sent for, and a detail of his con- 
versation is annexed. The day after I sent my definite re- 
marks to the propositions which Lieut.-Colonel Wynyard 
brought. These produced no reply; but in order that no 
doubt might remain as to the memorandums and notes I had 
given in being definitive, I desired Lient.-Colonel Wynyard to 
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again call on Count Bertrand and clearly explain this to him. 
I was now left to reply at more leisure to the gross misstate- 
ments, as well as the defamatory calumnies and insinuations, 
contained in Count Bertrand’s letter to me of the 30th Sep- 
tember, if I condescended to engage in a discussion with him 
upon them, or to address such a letter to him as should wind 
up all that I had myself done or proposed to do in respect to 
the alteration of the limits and other points, and communicate 
the same to him in an official form. I resolved on the latter 
course, and addressed a letter to him, dated 26th October, 
communicating to him the reeulations in force on the island 
as they actually stand, and acquainting him of my determina- 
tion not to alter them without mstructions from my Govern- 
ment. I accompanied this letter with another of the same 
date, proposing for Napoleon Bonaparte’s use the house of Miss 
Mason (which is within his limits) during the summer months, 
and offering him at the same time a facility in taking exercise 
to a certain extent beyond his present limits unaccompanied 
by a British officer, provided he gave such previous intimation 
as might enable me to make some arrangements for observa- 
tion of him; while without omitting, however, the mention 
of the object for which the intimation was requested to be 
given in my letter to Count Bertrand, to meet his ideas of 
being apparently left more free, I was the more induced to 
offer some enlargement to him in this respect from perusal of 
the latter paragraph of your Lordship’s letter to me of the 
13th May, which I had just then received, as well as from 
knowing it ought to be the better received in springing from 
a voluntary act on my part, and not drawn from me by the 
force of any application on theirs. 

While dispatching these letters I received a further one 
from Count Bertrand, dated 27th October,! which, together 
with my reply to it, is annexed. I have merely in this report 
to your Lordship recapitulated the occurrences of my corre- 
spondence and communications, without breaking the thread 
of them by any particular comments or reflections from my- 
self: the letters themselves, in fact, are full, and render it in 
a great degree unnecessary, but whatever explanation they 
may appear to demand I must unavoidably defer from want 
of time at present to the occasion when I may transmit the 
duplication. I have the honor, &c. 

H. Lows. 


1 Vide vol. i. p. 514. 
x* 
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o~ No. 109. f 
To Earu Batuurst, K.G. 
St. Hextena, October 31, 1817. 

My Lorp—I do myself the honor to inclose to your Lord- 
ship a series of reports, or bulletins, received from Mr. O’Meara, 
regarding the state of health of Napoleon Bonaparte, up to the 
13th instant, together with a duplicate of the last one trans- 
mitted, dated 29th September. The reports of the 1st and 4th 
instant having appeared to me unusually and unnecessarily 
long, containing repetitions besides of what former bulletins 
had expressed, [ directed Mr. O’Meara to compress their sub- 
stance into one dated dth instant (that of the 10th excepted), 
and have delivered a copy of that, with the bulletins that 
followed, to the Austrian, Russian, and French Commission- 
ers. I have the honoy to inelose further a report from Mr. 
’Meara, dated 8th of October, in which is stated the opinion 
he gave to Napoleon Bonaparte of the cause of his malady, 
and of the ready means he possessed in his own power for 
obtaining an almost immediate cure, to which the assent of 
Napoleon Bonaparte himself, as to the effect likely to result 
from his following Mr. O’Meara’s advice, is also expressed. 
The arguments offered by him for his not taking horse exercise, 
according to the opinion given to him, are at the same time, 
fully stated. The matter of them was however so blended 
with the medical report, and the introduction of them appear- 
ing almost purposely designed to provoke political discussion 
in respect to the measures taken for the security of Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s person, [ resolved not to deliver a copy of this 
report to the Commissioners, but to ask from Mr. O'Meara a 
more concise one of the opinion given by him, the sentiment 
expressed upon it by Napoleon Bonaparte, and the leading 
ground of his objection to follow Mr. O’Meara’s opinion, with 
the contents of which I have made the Commissioners fully 
acquainted. 

Some days after 1 was waited upon by Mr. O’Meara, with 
information that Napoleon Bonaparte had laid him under an 
interdict of furnishing me with any more bulletins, unless 
they were previously shown to him, the original left in his 
possession, or that of Count Bertrand, and that Mr. O’Meara, 
in speaking of his person, should give him the title of Emperor. 

I have the honor to inclose copy of a report which I beg- 
ged Mr. O’Meara to make to me on this occasion. I directed 
him verbally to acquaint Napoleon Bonaparte I could receive 
no bulletin which gave the Imperial title; that in other re- 
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spects | was not immediately aware of any objection to his 
seeing the bulletins delivered to me; but that it was a sub- 
ject upon which I wished not at present to give any definite 
answer. Mr. O’Meara, after some further conferences with 
Napoleon Bonaparte, acquainted me he had been asked to 
give his word of honor not to deliver any written bulletins to 
me without their being shown to him, but that he (Napoleon 
Bonaparte) had no objection to his giving me any verbal 
information I might require respecting the state of his health, 
saying (in order, as I presume, to prevent my insisting upon 
receiving bulletins except under the forms he desired), “Questa 
é una tornura, per cacciarmi il soccorse della medicina, per 
arrivare plu presto al fine.” He declined, while awaiting a 
further answer from me, to give any information to Mr. 
O'Meara respecting the state of his health, or to answer any 
question whatever regarding it. I immediately desired Mr. 
O'Meara to inform him I should not desire any bulletins to 
be delivered me withont previously directing him to acquaint 
Napoleon Bonaparte of it, Mr. O’Meara was particularly 
solicitous I would tell him whether, if bulletins were required. 
they were to be shown to him. It was time enough, I told 
him, to make known this when the bulletins were required ; 
so long as no bulletins were asked for there could no ques- 
tion arise whether they were or were not to be shown. Mr. 
O’Meara had a further conference with Napoleon Bonaparte, 
of which, as well as of what occurred in the preceding one, 
he has presented me with some details in a letter of which 
copy is annexed. He was I am informed, upward of two 
hours with him upon this occasion. 

While awaiting the result of any further conversations be- 
tween him and Napoleon Bonaparte, I have directed Mr. 
O'Meara to report verbally to Mr. Baxter every thing he can 
learn respecting the state of Napoleon Bonaparte’s health, 
and shall in future refer your Lordship to such reports as Mr. 
Baxter may present to me, deeming this on the whole a better 
method to come at a real knowledge of Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
complaints than from bulletins which must be always shown 
to him, and which admit not the previous inspection or ex- 
amination of any other medical authority. 

As no bulletins are required from Mr. O’Meara, Napoleon 
Bonaparte has no pretext for not asking his advice. It is 
rather, however, perhaps, his desire bulletins should be asked 
for if they are shown to him. On’ this point I beg leave to 
request the honor of your Lordship’s instruction. 
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I shall exceedingly regret if I have in any respect under- 
rated, or appear to have underrated, the degree of malady or 
indisposition with which Napoleon Bonaparte is affected; 
but, with no other source of information on the subject than 
the letters of Count Bertrand and bulletins written by the 
person who is considered as his own surgeon, which are to be 
shown to him, and of course liable to be influenced by such 
relations as he may himself choose to give, while the offer of 
all other medical assistance remains unacknowledged, it is 
impossible for me to do any thing else for his relief than re- 
move, as I have done, the only obstacle which has been stated 
against his taking the medical advice which he does confide 
in, or appears so to do, by not further requirimg bulletins from 
the person who gives it. 

I have, in the mean time, the honor to inclose to your Lord- 
ship a full report from Mr. Baxter,! giving every information 
that can be obtained on the subject. 


J have the honor, &c. H. Lowe. 
No. 110. 
To Earu Baruurst, K.G. 
(Private.) 


St. Heztena, October 31, 1817. 

My Lorp—I hope I shall not have incurred your Lord- 
ship’s disapproval by sending the packet to the address of the 
Earl of Liverpool without breaking the seal of it. I am per- 
suaded it is full of complaints against myself, and on that 
account have felt the greatest delicacy regarding it, but am, 
at all events, not sorry that it is in the first instance laid 
before your Lordship, without any comments from myself, 
and to be compared alone with the reports I have at different 
times presented, which have been in general so full as to leave 
me little to add by way of explanation. It is probable this 
packet may contain the comments which Napoleon Bona- 
parte desired to show to Sir Pulteney Malcolm on your Lord- 
ship’s speech in Parliament. The passage that is perhaps 
most likely to have attracted his attention is that wherein 
your Lordship, as it is stated in the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle,” 
says ‘‘that the range of his limits had not been reduced until 
it had been found he abused the confidence reposed in him 
by tampering with the inhabitants,’ and, as stated in the 
‘‘ Times,” “that the restrictions had been thought necessary 


1 Vide ante, pp. 482-484. 
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to prevent the possibility of his tampering with the soldiers ;” 
as he had not gone out in the direction where his limits had 
been restricted since the time of my arrival, it is possible he 
may have taken offense at this passage; but, so far as re- 
garded means of prevention, which is the footing it is put upon 
in the ‘‘Times’”’ report, the object, whether as relating to him 
or his followers, was always in my view: attempts to tamper 
with individuals, so as to render them the bearers of clandes- 
tine commuuications to Europe, your Lordship will be readily 
able to refer to. The message that Napoleon Bonaparte de- 
sired Captain Poppleton to take to the officers of the 53d 
regiment appeared to evince a disposition of that nature, as 
well as his mode of conversing about throwing himself on 
the consideration of the soldiers in the camp at the time his 
expenses were reducing ; but of any actual attempts with a 
view to direct and immediate evasion I should not be able to 
cite any particular instance. Mr. Robinson, the father of a 
good-looking girl, who lived within the limits, at whose house 
Napoleon Bonaparte used at first to visit, and where the visits 
of Captain Piontkowski became afterward exceedingly fre- 
quent, was once accused to me, by an officer of the 66th regi- 
ment, of having, when in a state of intoxication, held some 
very remarkable language about the facility of Bonaparte’s 
evasion, and of the fortunes that might be made by those wh: 
assisted him; but he denied any recollection whatever of 
having said what was ascribed to him, and there was no other 
person than the officer who had been sitting with him to 
prove it. An accompanying paper, containing information 
got from Mr. Robinson himself, shows a great deal of atten- 
tion on the part of Napoleon Bonaparte, from whatever cause 
proceeding, to his family. The daughter, who is mentioned 
in the paper under the name of Mrs. Edwards, married a 
captain of a merchant vessel of that name, and is no longer 
on the island. 

It was mentioned to me, on my first arrival, that Napoleon 
Bonaparte had been in the habit, when he did go out, of 
giving money to the lower classes of the people. I ascertained 
about nine cases where this had been done, mostly to slaves, 
and for very trifling services, such as opening a gate, bringing 
a glass of water. All this may have been very possibly with- 
out motive, but among the means by which his escape might 
be promoted there is none certainly that would offer a greater 
hope of success than such as might arise from a perfectly free 
and unrestrained intercourse with the inhabitants, not merely 
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the lower classes, but even some of the middling ones, where 
great temptations might be offered ; and nothing therefore but 
the paramount plea of Napoleon Bonaparte’s health has in- 
duced me to assume the additional responsibility I have done, 
of throwing open the communication within his limits so fully 
as has been done to his followers as well as him. 

Your Lordship will receive by this occasion a map of the 
limits, with all the houses it contains. Your Lordship will 
observe in Count Bertrand’s extraordinary letter to me of the 
30th September that attempts must have been made, wholly 
unknown to me, to excite and extract opinions from different 
individuals respecting the mode of treatment adopted toward 
Napoleon Bonaparte, none of whose names are however men- 
tioned or any way adverted to, except Sir Pulteney Malcolm’s, 
though that of Lord Amherst was spoken of in a verba] com- 
munication. The extract I have transmitted from Sir Pul- 
teney Malcolm’s orders to the persons under his own immedi- 
ate authority will best, however, show what were his real 
sentiments as to the necessity of restrictions upon communica- 
tion ; but these could not be known at Longwood in the same 
manner as the orders and proclamation issued on shore. ... . 

In respect to what has been said about Lord Ambherst’s 
opinions I am to observe, that a few days before Count Ber- 
trand addressed me Dr. O'Meara told me Napoleon Bona- 
parte had been speaking to him of his conversation with Lord 
Amherst; he never mentioned that any opinion had been 
given by him until the attempt was in contemplation to in- 
duce a change in the regulations ; and I can only say that, if 
Lord Amherst did express to Napoleon Bonaparte the opinions 
which have been ascribed to him (which I can never believe 
he did), they must have been in direct opposition to what his 
Lordship had expressed to myself, for, in riding round the 
limits, I pointed out the restraints which lay against Napo- 
leon Bonaparte’s crossing the valleys between the road and 
Longwood, which he seemed to consider as quite natural; and 
on mentioning to him I had altered that part of the former 
regulation where Bonaparte had been requested not to enter 
into prolonged conversations or enter houses, unless in the 
presence of a British officer, his Lordship’s remark to me was, 
that he should see no particular hardship in such a rule. I 
am persuaded his Lordship will fully recollect what I have 
stated. Mr. Ellis went round the hmits with me, and ap- 
peared to see the matter in the same light as Lord Amherst. 

Nothive can be more vague and undefined than the “ état 
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de choses,” as existing in the time of Sir George Cockburn, 
which Count Bertrand seems so desirous to have restored. It 
gave no satisfaction while he was here, for the discontent 
against him was almost as violent as against myself. On 
attempting to analyze it according to any thing that has been 
handed to me in writing, I know scarcely in what the differ- 
ence exists, except in respect to the sentries being posted after 
sunset instead of nine o'clock at night. Count Bertrand has 
not attempted to refute the assertion contained in my memo- 
randum of the 14th instant, delivered to him by Lieut.-Col- 
onel Wynyard, that Sir George Cockburn did not authorize 
any correspondence by sealed notes within the island. He 
says there are twenty witnesses still to prove the “ état de 
choses,” but Mr. O’Meara is the only individual whose opinion 
has been expressed to me in favor of it, and a memorandum 
of which I have annexed in writing, for reference to Sir George 
Cockburn, if thought necessary. Sir George Bingham has 
addressed a letter to me, in which he disclaims all knowledge 
of a sealed correspondence being tolerated, and Mr. Balcombe, 
the purveyor, tells me all the notes he received Sir George 
Cockburn directed should be always first sent to him; but 
even in case Sir George Cockburn may have allowed a note of 
Madame Bertrand or Montholon to pass unregarded (which I 
have also myself done), or, going further, that he should have 
authorized a sealed correspondence within the island, I should 
still not feel warranted in releasing myself from the obligation 
imposed upon me by my instructions, of examining every sealed 
paper, or preventing their being delivered without being examin- 
ed. Your Lordship’s judgment will, however, better determine. 

The principal advantage of the “ état de choses” in other 
respects regarded Count Bertrand; but I wish to refer your 
Lordship on this occasion to the opinions expressed to me by 
Sir George Cockburn, as stated in the last paragraph of my 
letter of Ist September, 1816, and think it not irrelevant to 
add, on the present occasion, that once, in speaking to me of 
the extensive limits enjoyed by Napoleon Bonaparte, he re- 
marked, “I might restrict them to Longwood,” thus suffi- 
ciently implying that he had himself gone sufficiently far. 

I pray your Lordship’s indulgence to the haste of these 
observations, offered almost while the vessel is under weigh. 
I shall have the honor to address your Lordship again by an 
early occasion, principally in respect to the line of proceeding 
I am to adopt toward the Commissioners, to Count Bertrand 
if he is to be longer suffered in this island, and to Mr. O’Meara. 
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Baron Stiirmer has shown to me the dispatch he received 
from Prince Metternich respecting his line of proceeding in 
the case of Mr. Welle, and has appeared solicitous I should 
acquaint your Lordship of his having done so, and that I 
should mention at the same time there was no existing mis- 
understanding between us. I have the honor, &c. 

H. Lowe. 


Memoranpa of a Communication made by Mr. Rozinson, referred to in 

Sir H. Lowe’s Private Lerrer to Eart Batruurst, Oct. 31, 1817. 

Captain Piontkowski frequently mentioned that the Em- 
peror would not remain eighteen months on the island; was 
the bearer of a message to J. R. from Bonaparte, saying when 
his daughter was married (to Lieutenant Impett, of the 53d) 
he should make her a present of five hundred pounds. After 
she had been married to a Captain Edwards they spent about 
two hours with Bonaparte and all his attendants; he seemed 
dejected at her leaving the island, filled a glass of wine, and 
insisted on carrying it himself to her. On their leaving the 
house he stood in a studious manner until they had walked 
on some way, then followed them; on overtaking them he 
embraced Captain Edwards, saying he could not help it, he 
put him so much in mind of his own brother Joseph. 


No. 111. 
To Sim Hupson Lowe. 
Sr. Hetena, November 27, 1817. 

Srr—I have the honor to inform your Excellency that I 
was called yesterday to visit the Countess Montholon and the 
daughter of Count Bertrand at Longwood, and that I after- 
ward entered into conversation with the Count relative to the 
health of Napoleon Bonaparte. He said he thought the Em- 
peror looked worse every time he saw him, and that his coun- 
tenance was more sallow (‘‘jaune.”) It was his opinion, that, 
although his present complaints might not be immediately 
dangerous, that he would certainly feel the effects of his pres- 
ent state or way of life as long as he lived. He also said that 
the Emperor did not decline seeing me from any want of con- 
fidence on my professional abilities ; that, on the contrary, he 
had a good opinion of me, not only as a professional man, but 
generally; but that he was unwilling that reports of his 
health should be published ; and should I see him, he knew 
that would be the case. I have the honor, &c. 

ALEX. Baxter. 
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No. 112. 


To Lizut.-GENERAL Sir Hupson Lowe, K.C.B. 


CotontaL Orricr, December 18, 1817. 

Sir—I have had the honor of receiving your letter of the 
5th of September, inclosing one addressed by General Gour- 
gaud to his mother, in which he expresses his anxiety that he 
might be permitted to return to Europe and reside with his 
family. 

The uniform propriety with which that officer has behaved 
during the whole period of his residence in St. Helena, made 
me anxious to mark, by every practicable indulgence, the 
sense which I entertain of a line of conduct so different from 
that observed by others of General Bonaparte’s attendants ; 
and I took the earliest opportunity of informing Madame 
Gourgaud that | was ready, as far as lay in my power, to 
give every facility to the execution of her son’s intention. 

I am led from Madame Gourgaud’s reply to infer that her 
wishes entirely comeide with those of her son, and that her 
only fear is that he may on his return be prohibited from 
residing in France, in which case it would be the wish of the 
family to fix their residence in England. 

I have at present no means of knowing what may be the 
feelings of the French Government with respect to their re- 
maining in France; but, as I am not aware of any serious 
objection to General Gourgaud residing in this country with 
his family, I have no difficulty in instructing you to permit 
General Gourgaud io return to England by way of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and to acquaint him that, in the event of his 
conduct continuing to be marked by that propriety by which 
it has hitherto been distinguished, there will be no objection 
to his residing here, should the French Government, on appli- 
cation, refuse to admit him into France. 

T have the honor, &c. BaTHUuURST. 


No. 113. 


To Hart Batuurst, K.G. 
St. Henuna, December 18, 1817. 
My Lorp—!I avail myself of the passing opportunity of a 
vhaler to transmit to your Lordship the last reports of the 
cate of health of Napoleon Bonaparte; I have confined my 
reports by this occasion solely to this subject, having in prepa- 
ration various other communications to address to your Lord- 
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ship, which will proceed by the Phaéton frigate, expected here 
in a few days hence, on her way to England from the Isle of 
France. 

The conduct and principles of action of Mr. O’Meara have 
of late been developing themselves in such a manner as to 
require a very full relation. He this day avowed to me, that 
last May twelvemonth (that is, immediately after my assum- 
ing the government of this island) he pledged his word to 
Napoleon Bonaparte that he would not reveal any conversa- 
tion that might pass between them, unless it had a tendency 
to escape, without making known such a pledge had been 
given, either to Sir George Cockburn, who was then here, or 
myself; thus establishing himself in a privity of intercourse 
with Napoleon Bonaparte, unrestrained by any authority, or 
any- consideration whatever, [other] than what the fear of the 
penalty alone (in the salvo relating to escape) might be sup- 
posed to operate. In making this avowal to me he seemed 
to boast of and consider it as a trait of manly independence. 
I should instantly, on this as well as on other occasions, have 
removed him from his situation, and have been prevented from 
doing so by one consideration alone—that of the clamor, and, 
as it might appear to many, real hardship of depriving Na- 
poleon Bonaparte of the only medical aid he has been willing 
to consult ; but even this consideration must, I should con- 
ceive, have its term. 

The Commissioners have not of late had any particular 
intercourse with the persons of Longwood. Count Balmain 
has only met the Count and Countess Bertrand, their family, 
and General Gourgaud (all together) once, and Baron Stiirmer 
has met none of them, abstaining from doing so, as he tells 
me, from deference to my supposed wishes. 

I have the honor, &c. H. Lowe. 


No. 114 


To His Excenttency Lirvt.-Gen. Sir Hupson Lowe, K.C.B. 
Lonewoop, December 23, 1817. 

Str—In consequence of some circumstances which have 
latterly occurred relative to the obligations expected from a 
person filling the situation which I have the honor to hold, I 
have conceived it essentially necessary to lay the following 
statement before your Excellency, for your consideration. 
When, in August, 1815, Count Bertrand (after having re- 
ceived satisfactory answers from Captain Maitland, of H.M.S. 
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Bellerophon, to the inquiries made by him touching my char- 
acter and conduct) did me the honor to make application to 
Admiral Lord Keith for me to accompany Napoleon Bona- 
parte to St. Helena in quality of surgeon, his Lordship was 
pleased to approve of and to sanction my accepting of the 
above-mentioned situation, which, at his Lordship’s recom- 
mendation, was afterward confirmed by the Right Honorable 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. The appointment, 
therefore, was not of my seeking. I never for a moment enter- 
tained the most distant idea, that, independent of my medical 
duties, it was expected that I should make a report of the 
conversations | might have with the persons whom my duties 
led me to visit. No such proposition was ever made to me, 
either by Admiral Lord Keith, or Rear-Admiral Sir George 
Cockburn, nor was even the most distant insinuation to that 
effect made by the above-mentioned distinguished characters. 

When asked by Napoleon Bonaparte to tell him candidly 
whether he ought to consider me as surgeon “d’un galére,” or 
as a medical man in whom he could repose confidence, I re- 
plied, that I was not surgeon “d'un galere ;” that I was a 
surgeon, and not a spy, and one in whom, I hoped, he might 
place confidence ; that my principles were to forget the con- 
versations I held with my patients on leaving the room, unless 
as far as regarded my allegiance as a British officer to my sover- 
eign and country ; and that my orders only obliged me to one 
thing, to wit, to give immediate notice to the Governor, in case 
of any serious illness befalling him, in order that the best med- 
ical advice might promptly be afforded. 

When asked again, subsequently, whether I was not obliged 
(by your instructions, Sir) to go twice a-week to Plantation 
House to make reports, and what the nature of such reports 
or communications was, I referred to the sentiments I have 
expressed above. When minutely interrogated by you, Sir, 
as to the number of interviews and the subject of conversa- 
tion I have had; and when informed by you, Sir, that I was 
no judge of the importance of the subject of any conversations 
I might have ; that I had no business to set up my own judg- 
ment upon the nature of them ; that you might think several 
things of great importance which I might consider as trifling 
and uninteresting ; I had the honor to reply, that if I was not 
at liberty to exercise my discretion or judgment, as to the im- 
portance or otherwise of such conversations as I might be pres- 
ent at, there was evidently no other alternative than that of 
reporting to you every syllable which passed ; the doing of 
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which would place me in the situation of a man acting a most 
base and dishonorable part ; in fact, that I would be a spy and 
a “mouton,’ and that such conduct would cover my name 
with well-merited infamy, and render me unfit f+ the society 
of any man of honor. 

He who, clothed with the specious garb of a physician, in- 
sinuates himself into the confidence of his patient, and avails 
himself of the frequent opportunities and facilities which his 
situation necessarily presents of being near his person, to 
wring, under the pretense of curing or alleviating his infirmi- 
ties, and in that confidence which has been from times imme- 
morial reposed by the sick in persons professing the healing 
art, makes disclosures of his patient’s sentiments, for the pur- 
pose of afterward betraying them, deserves most justly to be 
branded with the appellation of ‘‘ mouton.” 

I have had the honor to inform you, Sir, that Napoleon 
Bonaparte, after having satisfied himself of the truth of the 
assertion that written reports of the state of his health were 
made by me without his privity, refused, although then very 
ill, to consult me for several days; and from his well-known 
character, there is no doubt that he would have refused all 
medical aid whatsoever, if his surgeon was obliged to be a spy. 

In answer to your question of the 18th of this month, of 
whether I had given my word of honor not to make any writ- 
ten reports of the state of Napoleon Bonaparte’s health with- 
out previously obtaining his consent and leaving the originals 
in his possession, | had the honor to reply to you, Sir, that I 
had avoided giving such a pledge, by stating, according to 
your directions, that no more would be asked without first 
acquainting him. 

I have the honor to acquaint you, Sir, that Count Bertrand 
has signified to me that, with respect to the title, it might be 
easy to arrange matters by making use of no proper name in 
the reports, and by substituting in lieu thereof the word “ per- 
sonage,”’ or “the patient ;” that, provided this was done, pre- 
vious consent being obtained, and the original deposited with 
one of the French suite, there would be no objection to writ- 
ten reports of the state of Napoleon Bonaparte’s health being 
made. The substance of this communication I have already 
had the honor of making known to you verbally, on the 15th 
of October, and the 14th of this present month. 

Having at various times received contradictory instructions 
from you, Sir, I beg leave to reiterate the request I have fre- 
quently made to you before, to wit, to be furnished with in- 
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structions in writing, to the end that I may well comprehend 
my situation and what is required from me, and to prevent 
the possibility of mistakes which may arise from verbal in- 
structions being either forgotten or badly comprehended. 

It is with infinite pain, Sir, that I feel myself obliged to 
refer to the ignominious treatment which I have suffered from 
you in your own house, especially upon two occasions. Were 
I culpable, even the sentence of a court-martial could not 
authorize the intemperate and opprobrious epithets so liber- 
ally bestowed upon me, and being twice turned out of doors 
in the presence of witnesses, the last time not without some 
apprehension on my part of experiencing personal violence. 
I have, Sir, had the honor of serving my country in the Royal 
Navy for several years, until now without censure, and per- 
haps, not without some little commendation ; and I must protest 
against any person, however superior in rank, making use of 
language and treatment toward me unworthy of, and degrad- 
ing to, an officer who has the honor to serve in His Majesty’s 
Navy. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, with all due respect, your Ex- 
cellency’s most obedient, humble servant, 

Barry E. O'Meara. 


No. 115. 


Instead of the following letter, which was the real reply to O’Meara’s 
letter of December 23, 1817, O’Meara sent home for publication in the 
“Morning Chronicle” (August, 1818), as the reply to his letter, another 
letter, which was written to him by Sir Thomas Reade on the 10th of 
April, 1818, and which related to a different subject : 


Lizut.-CoLonEL Sir THomas Reape tro Mr. O’Meara. 


Sr. Herena, January 19, 1818. 

Smr—The Governor has directed me to make the following 
remarks on your letter of the 23d December. The first para- 
graph speaks of “ the obligations expected from a person fill- 
ing the situation you have the honor to hold.” The Governor 
knows of no obligations expected from you, excepting those 
which relate to your medical attendance upon Napoleon Bona- 
parte, and those which all British subjects residing on the 
island are bound in, by Act of Parliament, when required to 
be assisting to the Governor in the execution of his duty. 

The second paragraph states the mode of your appoint- 
ment as surgeon to Napoleon Bonaparte, and says the Right 
Honorable the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty had 
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confirmed you in tt. The Governor has not seen this con- 
firmation, and upon inquiry it has turned out precisely as he 
expected—that nothing more was done by their Lordships 
than merely to direct Sir George Cockburn to bear you upon 
the books of the Northumberland as a supernumerary sur- 
geon, in order that you might not lose your time of service, 
and might receive your pay as a naval surgeon, while you 
continued to be employed ashore in attendance upon him. 
All this was very distinctly expressed in a letter you addressed 
to the Governor dated 6th August, 1816, wherein you in- 
formed him at the same time you were not to be in any way 
dependent wpon or subservient to Napoleon Bonaparte, but 
to be considered as a British officer employed by the British 
Government, which latter part of your engagement is entirely 
omitted in your present statement, but its place is supplied 
by a communication of that into which you entered with Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, omitted in the first one. The following 
paragraph says ‘“‘that you never for a moment,” &c. The 
whole of this paragraph is in a style of the most disrespectful 
insinuation against the Governor: it dares not assert he ever 
proposed or insinuated you should make reports of the con- 
versations you might have, &c. because this would have been 
a manifest perversion of the real truth, but, by your reference 
to what his predecessor in office ded not, leaves what you 
insinuate to work its way against him for having done differ- 
ently. The fact is that on the Governor's arrival here, he 
found you to be in the constant habit of waiting on Sir George 
Cockburn, informing him personally of any thing interesting 
or important you learnt at Longwood; and it was not until 
Sir George had reported to the Governor in your presence 
some particulars of which you had been just informing him 
that he requested you when learning any thing further of a 
similar nature to acquaint him of it, which Sir George Cock- 
burn recommended you to do: but so far from expecting you 
to make reports of the conversations you might hear, or in- 
sinuating any thing to that effect, he expressly mentioned to 
you, and has since frequently repeated, that, with respect to 
the occurrences of Napoleon Bonaparte’s past life (which might 
be supposed to form the principal subjects of his conversa- 
tions), he was in general regardless of the information to be 
given, only desiring to be made acquainted with such mat- 
ters as it might be important for him to be informed of rela- 
tive to his own duties on this island; to which not a shadow 
of objection or hesitation was shown by you, but, on the con- 
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trary, from the time of the Governor’s arrival until about the 
period when Napoleon Bonaparte began to seclude himself 
from the observation of any other English person than your- 
self, you appeared to make no secret to the Governor of any 
thing that was at all necessary or proper for him to be in- 
formed of, nor leaving him the possibility of suspecting any 
pledges had been made to prevent you. 

The next paragraph relates the conversation you had with 
Napoleon Bonaparte, when he asked you if you were to be the 
surgeon “d’un galére,” &c. It does not appear when this 
conversation took place, whether during the time of Sir George 
Cockburn or of the Governor. If during the latter, it only 
shows you had one line of conduct for the Governor, and 
another for the Admiral. The reference in the paragraph to 
an order you had received to report any sickness to the Goy- 
ernor would naturally lead to the inference the conversation 
happened during his time; but you have told him it was from 
the Adnural you received that order. If you referred, then, 
to an order the Admiral had given you, the inference is more 
probable that it took place during hzs time, but the Governor, 
notwithstanding that ambiguity, does not suspect your having 
offered any pledges during the time you were under the direct 
authority of an officer of your own service; in either case, the 
contrast between what you stated to Napoleon Bonaparte to 
be the principles upon which “‘ you hoped he might place 
confidence 1m you,” viz. that of forgettung the conversation 
held with your patient on leaving the room, and what he has 
known to have been your practice, the Governor can not here 
pass without notice. 

He desires to recall to your remembrance the circumstance 
of his addressing you regarding a letter which had appeared 
in a Portsmouth newspaper,! upon which occasion, after con- 
fessing you had suffered yourself so far to be tampered with 
by Count Montholon as to allow him to leave in your room 
the duplicate of his letter to the Governor, for the purpose, as 
he had expressed to you, of being transmitted to England, to 
be published in the ‘“‘ Morning Chronicle’ newspaper, you 
avowed that, though you had not then sent any copy of it to 
England, you had some intention to have made extracts from 
it, to transmit to a person in the Admiralty; and in your then 
great anxiety and desire to find some justification for the pri- 
vate communications your opportunities near Napoleon Bona- 
parte had before enabled you to transmit, you exhibited to 


! Vide vol. i. p. 259. 
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him, unasked for and unthought of, a letter marked ‘secret 
and confidential,” returning you thanks for the various rela- 
tions you had given, and desiring a continuance of them. An- 
other strong contrast of the principles you expressed to Napo- 
leon Bonaparte with your practice is contained in the com- 
mencement of a letter you addressed to the Governor, dated 
the 28th of January, 1817.1 

The paragraph which next follows states, that ‘“‘ when 
asked again,” &c. 

In reply to a question at what time you renewed your 
assurance referred to in this paragraph, you said that about 
the middle of October (it was on the 15th of October) you 
addressed a letter to the Governor, stating that Napoleon 
Bonaparte had prohibited your transmitting any written bul- 
letins of his health, unless you gave him the imperial title in 
them, and showed them first to him, after they had been sub- 
ject to such modifications as his desire of secresy in respect 
to any particular symptoms might preseribe to you. For up- 
ward of a fortnight preceding, and for nearly three months 
subsequent to that period, Napoleon Bonaparte did not receive 
the visit of any British officer, medical or otherwise, except 
yourself, secluding himself entirely from the eye and observa- 
tion of any British authority whatever. It was during this 
period also an extraordinary effort was made to obtain a re- 
peal of some of the most important regulations for his safe 
custody, on the ground of his health. : 

Napoleon Bonaparte perfectly well knew that the Govern- 
or’s delicacy would not admit him to suffer a personal intru- 
sion on his privacy by any medical or other officer of his 
choice alone, and that consequently the only one from whom 
any information could be obtained of his real situation was 
you. In reply to his question, you offer, without its being 
apparently called for by him (as you have stated this ques- 
tion), the renewal of a bond of secresy, given in the first in- 
stance without the Governor’s knowledge, and the renewal of 
which you equally conceal from him ; you are, Sir, responsi- 
ble for every consequence of this act; the assurances you 
gave were unauthorized and unwarrantable ; unauthorized, 
because you had no business to communicate with him upon 
any instructions which the Governor had given you, without 
his knowledge or permission, or without at least making 
known to him you had made such communications ; unwar- 
rantable, since he had told you you had not his authority for 


' Vide vol. i. p. 404. 
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communicating with Napoleon Bonaparte on any other sub- 
ject than your medical duties ; and therefore any reference 
to past declarations, when you had assured him you were not 
surgeon ‘“‘d’un galere,” that you were not a “spy,” and 
“‘that you hoped he might place confidence in you,” was en- 
couraging a most unfounded mistrust in his mind toward the 
Governor ; insinuating yourself into his confidence by the most 
unjustifiable means, and lending a clandestine and subservient 
aid to what your letter has made appear to have been his 
double view, of confining all information whatever respecting 
him to your single channel, and attaching an odium at the 
same time to the most natural questions the Governor might 
make to the only individual under his authority whom neces- 
sity absolutely compelled him to see. 

The Governor holds your concealment of the assurances 
given so long from him the more culpable, as you have fre- 
quently since told him you had no conversation with Napo- 
leon Bonaparte that had relation to his duties ; or where you 
have confessed that other topics except those relating to your 
own duties have been brought forward by him, your answer 
has always been (not that you had given any pledge of 
seeresy, which would have opened the Governor’s eyes at 
once to the close nature of your relation with Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, but) nothing important—nothing interesting ; or, with 
an assumed air of independence, which was only a cover for 
the actual subservience and dependence to which your pledges 
had reduced you, that you would not act the part of a spy. 

The next paragraph remarks upon the Governor’s minute 
interrogations of you, and then brings forward part of a con- 
versation you had with him, keeping back, however, what is | 
essential for the right understanding of what passed. Such 
minute interrogations must be unpleasing to those who are 
pledged to secresy. The Governor owes to them, however, 
the disclosure of the pledges given. 

The Governor perfectly recollects, when your replies to his 
questions have been ‘“‘ nothing extraordinary — nothing im- 
portant,” he has said things might not appear so to you 
which might appear so to him; he perfectly also recollects 
the reply you made, in which you pushed to the alternative 
[sic] of relating a// that was said; but his answer to this you 
have not stated, viz. that he did not ask you to tell him add, 
only matters relating to his duties, on that occasion specific- 
ally referring to a letter he had written to Count Bertrand, 
in which your name had been spoken of; after saying you 

Vou. IL.—Y 
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had not any conversation with Napoleon Bonaparte on that 
letter, you mentioned having spoken with another person of 
his family regarding it; but the only circumstance you did 
mention in respect to the letter the Governor had heard re- 
lated in a different manner by another person a few days be- 
fore ; such points may not, Sir, appear important to you, but 
they do so to him. 

The following paragraph is in the same strain as the pre- 
ceding. 

It suffices to refer to what has been before said, as to the 
difference between “‘ principles and practice,” to collate this 
paragraph with the secret and confidential letter you received, 
and the commencement of your letter to the Governor of the 
28th of January. 

By the pledges given you are bound not to reveal any thing 
which passes in conversation with Napoleon Bonaparte, while 
no person whatever with whom you converse or associate has 
required any such pledges from you ; you are released from 
all obligations to others—bound only to ham. The state of 
subservience and dependence upon him can not be rendered 
more manifest. 

The paragraph which next follows speaks of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, after having satisfied himself of the truth of the 
assertion that written reports of his health were made without 
his privity, refused [szc| to consult you, and would take no 
medical advice if a surgeon was obliged to be a spy. The use 
of this latter term appears to all cases, even information in 
what regarded your medical duty [sec]. He wishes to refer 
you to your letter of the 15th of October, where it is stated 
Napoleon Bonaparte was aware such reports were delivered. 
At all events the Governor never prohibited you from show- 
ing them to him, and, if they were delivered to him without 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s privity, it was entirely your own act. 
The very first day you mentioned to the Governor that Na- 
poleon Bonaparte had an objection to reports being delivered 
unless they were previously shown to him, he said that he 
was not aware there was any particular objection to it, and 
told you to say so to him; but under all the circumstances (as 
before referred to) in which the bulletins were to be written, 
he should require another day to consider his final answer. 
He decided upon asking no written reports at all, but, if he 
did demand them, he pledged his word to you you might as- 
sure Napoleon Bonaparte you would not be called upon to 
deliver such without being authorized to acquaint him of it. 
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The next paragraph repeats a question from the Governor 
to you on the 18th of December. Your answer, the Governor 
desires me to say, Sir, was by no means so clear and explicit 
as your letter states it to be; the simple “yes” or ‘‘no” was 
not given, and it was not until after repeated questions an 
answer was given nearly in the same terms as your letter 
expresses; even this did not entirely satisfy him, for, in fact, 
it appears that precisely at this period a pledge was renewed 
by you to Napoleon Bonaparte unknown to the Governor, and 
the information of it kept back in your replies to him. 

In your letter of the 15th of October you stated Napoleon 
Bonaparte, unless you pledged your word of honor not to pre- 
sent any written reports of his health, except under the forms 
he desired, would never see or consult you again as a physi- 
cian. To avoid the necessity of your giving such pledge, the 
Governor authorized you to say he would require no written 
reports; you found means notwithstanding to convey a pledge 
to him, not called for in any respect for the execution of your 
duty as a surgeon or physician, as no pledge could be required 
Srom you, after what the Governor had authorized you to say 
Srom himself, on either of these questions ; and you had no 
authority from him to communicate with, still less offer 
pledges to, Napoleon Bonaparte on any other. 

In repeating the first question put to you on the 18th of 
December by the Governor, you have omitted any notice of the 
second. After having satisfied him but imperfectly whether 
you had not given your word of honor to Napoleon Bonaparte 
that you would not deliver any written reports without show- 
ing them to him, he next asked you whether you had pledged 
yourself in any other way not to reveal conversations which 
might have passed. Your answer to him, taken down in your 
own presence, and shown to you, stands expressed in the fol- 
lowing terms :—“‘ Mr. O’ Meara says he pledged his word to 
Napoleon Bonaparte not to reveal the conversations that 

assed between themselves, except they had a tendency to his 
(Napoleon Bonaparte’s) escape, last May was a twelve- 
month.” The omission of this last remarkable passage of 
your conversation with the Governor, in a letter which states 
so many other parts of it, needs no comment. He shall here 
refer to some dates and other particulars. 

In a letter addressed to Lord Keith, dated 7th of August, 
1815, you state it is only upon the condition that you are not 
to be in any wise dependent wpon or subservient to Napoleon 
Bonaparte, but as a Bretish officer employed by the Britesh 
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Government, you consent to accompany him to St. Helena as 
his surgeon. In the month of May, 1816 (that is, immedi- 
ately on the Governor’s arrival here), you pledge yourself in a 
bond of secresy to Napoleon Bonaparte upon every other point 
than that which the law would compel you to disclose, or hold 
you privy to a felony if you concealed, without making known 
to the authority under which you, on your own application, 
were to be dependent, that any such pledge to the person 
upon whom you were not in ay wise to be depending, or sub- 
servient to, had been given. On the 6th of August following 
you address a letter to the Governor soliciting an increase of 
your pay; you make known the condition expressed in your 
letter to Lord Keith, but withhold all information of the pledges 
you had given in the mean time to Napoleon Bonaparte, not 
leaving ground even to suppose the possibility of any such 
having been made, as you were frequently, and of your own 
accord, giving very full information to the Governor of the 
conversations you had with Napoleon Bonaparte, and occa- 
sionally delivering to him written details of the same, for the 
purpose of being sent to his Government. It is true you told 
the Governor on one occasion you had told him too much, but 
on another you said you had not told him all. 

In the month of July, 1817, you are found to be repeating 
insulting messages from Napoleon Bonaparte to the Governor, 
obtaining indirectly his reception of them, and not disclosing 
until after he had received them you had been charged by 
Napoleon Bonaparte to deliver them to him. He finds it 
necessary to declare to you you have not his authority for com- 
municating with Napoleon Bonaparte upon any subject what- 
soever [other] than that relating to your medical duty, and 
that if you reply to or converse with him on other subjects 
the responsibility must entirely rest upon yourself. 

In the month of October following Napoleon Bonaparte 
shuts himself up, and you renew your pledges to him, binding 
yourself to secresy upon almost every other subject than your 
medical duty, upon which alone, however, you had the Gov- 
ernor’s authority to communicate to [with ?| him. 

On the 28th of the same month, on a question from the 
Governor, what you yourself thought you were called upon to 
make known of your conversations with Napoleon Bonaparte, 
your answer was, attempts at evasion and wnawthorized com- 
munication, and that you thought it your duty also to state 
matters of importance to Government, or which regarded the 
Governor's duties ; on the 25th November, when urged by 
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some questions on the latter point, you insult the Governor 
with saying you will not be a spy or a “‘ mouton.” 

On the 18th December, pushed by his interrogations, the 
avowal comes forth of the pledge you have entered into in the 
month of May twelvemonth, and five days afterward you 
address a letter to him, wherein, when concealment had be- 
come no longer possible, you make the first written acknowl- 
edements of pledges, in terms differing from what had been 
verbally communicated, but without mention of any date that 
might serve to compare. You then ask the Governor for his 
instructions: it is an insult not merely to him, but to the 
British Government, to ask for instructions after the engage- 
ments into which you have entered with Napoleon Bonaparte, 
without reference to previous or after communicating with 
any British authority whatever. 

The succeeding paragraph contains a singular kind of offi- 
cial intimation of a piece of conversation held to you by 
Count Bertrand, which is in consonance, as the Governor sup- 
poses, to the views you wish to bring more particularly into 
notice by referring to what you state to have said on the same 
subject on the 14th of December, as well as the 15th of Octo- 
ber last. The Governor has no precise recollection of your 
having said any thing to him as coming either from Napoleon 
Bonaparte or Count Bertrand on the 15th of October last, 
whatever conjecture you might have offered in your own name ; 
but whatever you said, whether as from them or from your- 
self, must have been in direct contradiction to the written com- 
munication you addressed him the same day, 18th [qu. 15th ?] 
of October. Count Bertrand is made to say in this letter, 
there was no other mode of arranging matters than using the 
word “Ll Empereur ;’ and “ Napoleon Bonaparte” that you 
must call him by the dele applied to him by his own officers. 
When the Governor requires written reports from you he will 
acquaint you of the form in which he wishes to receive them, 
and he desires you will not again presume to address to him, 
in an official manner, any observations made to you by Count 
Bertrand, or even by Napoleon Bonaparte himself, unless, 
after their being verbally communicated, he should require 
you so to do. 

The next paragraph talks of contradictory instructions hav- 
ing been received from the Governor. The term is both un- 
founded and disrespectful. He has never given you any in- 
structions except to occasionally report to him the state of 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s health. If you mean by instructions 
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the declaration he has at different times made to you, that 
you had not his authority for communicating with Napoleon 
Bonaparte upon any other subject than that of your medical 
duty—that he did not order you mot to reply to him on other 
points, but when you did so the responsibilty must rest entirely 
upon yourself—he has never suffered you to quit his presence 
where such matter has been spoken of without giving you 
an explanation as above, referring you in every other point, 
when you have asked him for written instructions, to the 
proclamations. 

The last paragraph of your letter is best answered by a 
brief relation of circumstances. On the 25th of November 
the Governor asked you how often you had lately seen Napo- 
leon Bonaparte; your reply was, Frequently, and sometimes 
upward of an hour together. He asked you what where the 
subjects of conversation—any thing of importance for him to 
be informed of? your answer was, he spoke but little, that 
you did not wish to put any questions, but confined yourself 
to medical subjects, as he had desired you. The Governor 
afterward asked you if nothing had been said upon the subject 
of a letter which had been written to him, in which your name 
and duties had been frequently referred to; you had heard 
something of the subject, but from another source: the inform- 
ation you gave was as before related, at variance with what 
he had heard from another quarter. The Governor remarked 
upon the strange kind of concealment you were practicing 
toward him, when your reply was, you could not be a spy and 
a ‘“mouton.” On the Governor's asking you the meaning of 
the latter term, which he was unacquainted with, your answer 
was, ‘‘One who insinuates himself into the confidence of 
others for the purpose of extracting secrets from them, and 
then repeats them ;” and this observation you made to him 
on the same day when, as above stated, you said you had con- 
fined yourself to medical subjects alone, as he had desired you. 

The Governor has had to endure a great deal of provoking 
language from Napoleon Bonaparte himself, and can make 
allowances not merely for him, but for the French officers who 
have followed his fortune, all of whom have filled distin- 
guished situations in his army, and are suflering under very 
severe pangs of mortification and disappointment; but to be 
bearded in his own house by an English officer, attached in a 
very subordinate station to them (holding that situation solely 
from the Governor’s past forbearance toward him), who bor- 
rows their sentiments and their phrases, and presumes to retail 
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them in reply to the most common questions on duty from him, 
demands a degree of patience which he is in no respect bound 
to observe: and, considering the provocation given, both by 
the use of the term itself and the signification offered of it, 
he conceives himself to have acted with great moderation in 
simply directing you as he did to immediately quit his room, 
and in acquainting you that but for the state of Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s health he would not suffer you to remain on the 
island an hour longer. 

The second instance was when, after a lapse of eighteen 
months, the avowal was extracted from you of the pledge you 
had given to Napoleon Bonaparte in the month of May twelve- 
month, that is, immediately after the Governor’s arrival here. 
You again on this occasion, to cover the concealment you had 
been practicing toward him, used the word ‘“spy;” he again 
ordered you to quit the room, addressing you a reproach as 
you left it upon the want of candor with “which you had acted 
in making the pledge you did to Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
not informing him of it, concluding with the observation, 
“You ought to sink in the ground in making the avowal of 
it.” He sees nothing to recall or regret, in manner, act, or 
expressions, on either occasion. 

Your letter finishes with a reference to your services and 
situation as a naval surgeon. This is the first time you have 
signed your name in that capacity or made any particular 
reference to your situation as such, always before replying to 
the Governor you considered yourself under his authority. 
Your prior service in the army, with which he was until very 
recently utterly unacquainted, you have not thought fit to 
refer to: if the reference was necessary in one case for any 
purpose of information respecting you, it was also so in the 
other. 

The Governor now directs me to say that, as in the letter 
you have addressed to him you have made yourself the instru- 
ment for conveying a slanderous insinuation, in the name of a 
person who can not be cited to appear for it, against the 
British Government as well as himself, he will hold you re- 
sponsible for having inserted the expression conveying such in- 
sinuation in an official letter to him, abetting and giving force 
to the same, as you have done, by the mode and time of your 
repeating it, as also for every instance where the letter con- 
taining such expression may have been, or may be, shown to 
any other person, or where you may write or repeat the ex- 
pression above referred to. 
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The Governor further directs me to say that, having on 
the occasion of your giving up to him the letter you had 
received from Count Montholon, and showing to him the 
“ gonfidential and secret” letter before referred to, as well as 
on other occasions, particularly cautioned you against repeat- 
ing or transmitting home accounts of what you might hear at 
Longwood, unless it was for the information of Government, 
when he was the proper channel for its transmission, he will 
hold you now more fully responsible, as a reeeiver and bearer 
of unauthorized communications, for every thing you may have 
written or repeated, or may write or repeat, of your conversa- 
tions there since your pledges were given, unless in those in- 
stances when the communication has been, or may be, ad- 
dressed to him. 

He will hold, in particular, the repetition of any slanderous 
or injurious expressions, whether respecting any member of the 
British Government or any officer who has been or may be 
charged with the execution of its instructions on this island, 
to be the same as, or even a higher offense, than if the words 
had been originally uttered by yourself; the situation of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte as a prisoner of war, and otherwise not ad- 
mitting any redress for what in moments of anger and disap- 
pointment he may be led to utter, while difficulty exists to 
know from him if what you state of his expressions be correct 
or not, and your having no authority to enter into a secret 
compact with a person thus situated, whereby, under the 
cover of your attendance upon him as an officer employed by 
the British Government, on the other hand, you are first ad- 
mitted near him, and then, as his private surgeon, on the other, 
you offer your pledges to him unknown to the authority which 
sanctioned your employment, thus exciting his confidence by 
unwarrantable means to make disclosures to you, with hardly 
any other check on their further repetition than in his desire 
or your own discretion and convenience, as is plainly evinced 
in the expression which your letter has repeated, and has 
been still more so in others. . 

I am further directed by the Governor to acquaint you, 
that, should the several injunctions expressed in this letter, 
and the declaration before made to you and repeated in it 
(viz. that you had not his authority for communicating with 
Napoleon Bonaparte or the other persons of his family on any 
other subject than your medical duties, that he did not order 
you not to reply on other points, but where you did so the re- 
sponsibility must rest upon yourself, referring you to the 
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proclamation in all other cases), produce any embarrassment 
to the Governor in his relations with him or them, or lead to 
any inconvenience for Napoleon Bonaparte himself, the Gov- 
ernor will hold you responsible for the same, as the natural 
result of the unauthorized pledges into which you have en- 
tered, which have superseded the exercise not merely of his 
judgment and discretion on such a point by your own, but 
even that of Government, as no reference whatever has been 
made to the authority or sentiments of either in any of the 
pledges you have given ; he declares them, as given unknown 
to him, to be opposed to law and proclamation, and a breach 
in principle of the orders of the British Government, which 
prohibit all communication with Napoleon Bonaparte except 
through the Governor’s agency, and of the orders of your naval 
superiors, which, as officially communicated to the Governor 
by the late Admiral commanding on the station, expressly in- 
terdict any naval officer of whatever rank from holding com- 
munication of any sort, by wreting or otherwise, wpon any 
subject whatever, with the foreign personages under detention 
at Longwood, without communicating particularly and dt- 
rectly his intentions and wishes thereupon to the naval Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and obtaining his permission for the same ; 
which latter, in the case of the pledges you gave, could not, 
the Governor is well assured, have been granted either upon 
previous or after applications to the Admiral, without his in- 
forming the Governor of it. 

In conclusion, as you have thought proper to address a letter 
to the Governor, he has directed me to reply to it, but he will 
not allow me to enter into any further correspondence with 
you on the points it refers to, though, if elucidation or explan- 
ation is desired by the superior authority of your own service 
on this station, to whom he has no objection that you show 
your letter and this reply, he shall always be ready to afford 
it, 

I am, Sir, &c. 
T. Reape, Lieut.-Col. and Dep. Adj.-Gen. 


{The following is the letter which O’Meara published, instead of the 
preceding one, as the answer to his own letter. ‘The circumstance that 
that letter demanded ‘‘ instructions” as to his general course of conduct, 
and that the following one happened to contain “instructions” that he 
was not to quit Longwood without permission, facilitated the fraud. The 
letter was written in consequence of his conduct with respect to the 


present of the snufi-box.] 
y* 
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Lizut.-CotoneL Str Tuomas Reape to Mr. O'Meara. 
Sr. Herena, April 10, 1818. 

Str—I am directed by Lieut.-General Sir Hudson Lowe to 
convey to you his instructions that, except in the event of any 
thing extraordinary occurring which you might feel it your 
duty to report immediately in person to him, you are not to 
quit Longwood without permission, except under a call for 
medical attendance when other medical aid is not at hand, or 
unless under the circumstance of Napoleon Bonaparte passing 
outside the grounds of Longwood, when, if he should require 
it, you may follow him ; observing, however, that, pursuant to 
the original arrangement made by Rear-Admiral Sir George 
Cockburn, your attendance upon him can not be considered 
as supplying the place of a British officer, should he pass 
beyond the limits. 

Your immediate attendance upon the naval Commander-in- 
Chief, should he at any time require it, is also an exception to 
the above rule. 

In case of your feeling it necessary or desiring to call in or 
consult with other medical aid, you will apply forthwith to 
Mr. Baxter (or to any nearer medical person if the suddenness 
of the case should require it), making known the same to the 
orderly officer, who has orders to place a dragoon at your dis- 
position for the above or any other purpose you may want one 
connected with your medical duty. I am, Sir, &c. 

T. Reape, Lieut.-Col. D.A.G. 


No. 116. 


To Eart Baruurst, K.G. 
Sr. Henena, December 26, 1817. 

My Lorp—lIn continuation of the subject of my letter of 
the 30th October, I have the honor to acquaint your Lordship 
that, nearly a fortnight having elapsed without my having 
received any answer from Count Bertrand to my letters of the 
26th and 28th October, I judged they had become in a certain 
degree satisfied at Longwood, I had done my utmost to meet 
the desires entertained there with respect to any change in 
the existing regulations, and would patiently await the determ- 
ination of your Lordship as to any further alteration. Under 
this impression I felt no anxiety about sending to Count Ber- 
trand any detailed answer to his letter of the 30th September 
whatever observations I might think fit to address upon it to 
your Lordship. On the 13th November, however, I received 
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a short letter from Count Bertrand,! again referring me to his 
letter of the 30th September, and answering in a very unsat- 
isfactory manner the letter which I had written to him with 
respect to the inclosure for the Earl of Liverpool. I resolved 
therefore, to express my sentiments to him on both these 
points. It never occurred to me to send any detailed refuta- 
tion to him of the charges brought against me in the letter of 
the 30th September, which Napoleon Bonaparte must himself 
have known better than any other person to be full of the 
grossest misrepresentations, and only calculated to produce 
effect on the minds of persons who were wholly unacquainted 
with the circumstances, and written probably with a view to 
clandestine circulation or publication, in the same way as 
Count Montholon’s letter ; but upon all other points I thought 
it right to show him that the general system of his conduct 
and proceedings were [was?] well understood by me, and 
that he was indebted to my forbearance alone for my not 
having before made them known to him. I wrote a letter to 
him dated the 18th November,” but which was not delivered 
to hirn until the 22d. 

A few days afterward, 27th November, Mr. Baxter called 
at Count Bertrand’s and had a conversation with him, wherein 
Count Bertrand stated that the principal objection against 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s seeing him arose from his dislike to 
having bulletins published of his health. Nothing could ex- 
ceed (Mr. Baxter informed me) the flattery and adulation 
Count Bertrand used toward him on that occasion, acquaint- 
ing him there was no person on the island of whose talents 
and acquirements ‘the Emperor” had so high an opinion— 
‘“‘quil le savait un homme de lumiéres’—and other expres- 
sions of similar nature ; thus attempting to prove to him that 
vo kind of personal objection against him existed. The 
ground of objection being therefore the bulletin alone, and as 
Napoleon Bonaparte, after such a communication from Count 
Bertrand to Mr. Baxter, might ascribe to me the same in- 
tentions which he had done on a former occasion when 
speaking to Mr. O’Meara, viz. that, if I required a bulletin, 
it was ‘“‘una tornara” (a shift) to deprive him of all medical 
aid in order to hasten more speedily his end, I determined 
instantly to remove this objection. I adopted on this occasion 
a new mode of communication to Napoleon Bonaparte, writing 
a memorandum for his information, and inclosing it to Count 
Bertrand to be laid before him. 


1 Vide vol. i. p. 514. 2 Vide vol. i. pp. 514-520. 
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My letter of the 18th November had remained unanswered; 
the note and memorandum which were transmitted on the 
28th November drew forth a very remarkable comment on 
and reply to the former. It was on the 29th November I 
received a letter from Count Bertrand, with some observations 
made by Napoleon Bonaparte himself in an apostille on my 
letter of the 18th November,! not taking any notice, how- 
ever, of the memorandum which I had inclosed to Count 
Bertrand respecting Mr. Baxter, but only commenting upon 
my preceding letters. Count Bertrand adverted simply to 
the conversation he had had with Mr. Baxter, but makes no 
acknowledgment of the proposition contained in my memo- 
randum. It will appear from Count Bertrand’s letter of the 
29th November he must have experienced some alarm at 
mine of the 18th, and had been compelled to throw himself 
upon Napoleon Bonaparte for a reply to it. His letter is 
written in the tone of a person who appears sensible he has 
gone too far in his own name, and at the same time wished 
to parry any further attack upon him in consequence of having 
done so. I resolved, however, to follow up the observations 
I had made in my letter of the 18th November with some 
remarks upon the apostille which had been transmitted me 
in the name of Napoleon, and they will be found in the mar- 
gin of that paper. 

I replied at the same time? in a full manner to Count 
Bertrand on the subject of the conversation he had with Mr. 
Baxter, and in conclusion offered Mr. Baxter’s advice in any 
way whatever Napoleon Bonaparte might please to accept it, 
whether by giving no bulletins at all, or giving them in the 
forms he desired (the sole acknowledgment of the imperial 
title, which was not put in question about Mr. Baxter, how- 
ever, of course excepted). On the 9th December I received 
an acknowledgment for the receipt of these communications, 
but no particular reply to any of them, and thus, I believe, 
the correspondence has terminated. 

Napoleon Bonaparte has not seen Mr. Baxter, nor has any 
medical man (Mr. O'Meara alone excepted) or any English 
person whatever, been admitted to his presence during a 
period of three months that he has been indisposed. I have 
it_not, therefore, in my power to offer to your Lordship the 
testimony of any second English person, whether medical or 
otherwise, as to his state of health and disposition, whether 

' Vide vol. i. pp. 520, 521. 2 Vide vol. i. pp. 523-626. 

% Vide vol. i. pp. 521-523. 
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of body or mind. Sir George Bingham has called three times 
at Longwood, but never been admitted. 
I have the honor, &c. H. Lows. 
P.S. Since writing the above, Mr. Balcombe, the purveyor, 
has been admitted to see Napoleon Bonaparte. His informa- 
tion to me, which, however, gives no fresh light, is referred to 
in an accompanying letter and its inclosure. H. L. 


No. 117. 


To Sir Hupson Lowe. 
Kwottrcomsre Corracz, December 30, 1817. 
My pEar Sir Hupson+—In answer to your note of yester- 
day’s date, referring to a passage in a letter of Count Ber- 
trand’s, respecting the limits allowed for exercise to Napoleon 
Bonaparte unaccompanied by a British officer, and the opin- 
ion he states to have been offered on the subject, I must again 
assure you that I have never made any remarks or held any 
conversation with either of the individuals at Longwood rela- 
tive to it. I have myself always considered the space allowed 
as ample, and quite sufficient for the preservation of health ; 
and such officers as have landed here, and whom I have oc- 
casionally accompanied to Longwood, have been invariably 
struck with the injustice of any complaint on that point ; nor 
ean I call to my recollection ever having heard of any person 
who has expressed sentiments similar to those alluded to by 
the Count since I have been on the island. 
I remain, my dear Sir Hudson, ever faithfully yours, 
G. R. Binenam. 


No. 118. 


To LrevTenant-GenreraL Sir Hupson Lowe, K.C.B. 
CoxtoniaL Orricr, Downine Street, Jan. 1, 1818. 

Sir—I have received and laid before the Prince Regent 
your dispatch No. 89, in which you transmit various com- 
munications which have passed between yourself and Count 
Bertrand relative to the restrictions imposed upon General 
Bonaparte and the possibility of admitting any further relax- 
ation. His Royal Highness is happy to observe that, as the 
discussion originated in your offer of additional indulgences 
to General Bonaparte, so it has been marked throughout by 
a disposition on your part to adopt any arrangement which 
might be satisfactory to him, provided that it afforded no es- 
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sential facilities for intrigue or escape. Nor does his Royal 
Highness see less reason to approve your forbearance in pass- 
ing over without reply or comment those parts of Count Ber- 
trand’s verbal and written communications which, whether 
they be considered as the effects of his own irritation or of 
that of General Bonaparte, were as little applicable to the 
subject under discussion as they are on other grounds un- 
deserving of any serious notice. From a review of the 
papers transmitted by you, it appears that the complaints 
advanced by General Bonaparte against the restrictions 1m- 
posed upon him may be comprehended under two heads : 

1st. He complains that the contracted extent of the limits 
within which he may take exer¢ise unaccompanied by a 
British officer, and the posting of sentries round Longwood 
at sunset, debar him from taking exercise; and, 2dly, that 
his intercourse with the inhabitants is subject to your inter- 
vention, and his correspondence with them subject to your 
inspection. 

As Count Bertrand has admitted that the first head of ob- 
jection has been obviated by your recent extension of his 
former limits for exercise, and by the other arrangements 
which you considered yourself authorized to adopt, it is not 
necessary that I should advert particularly to that part of the 
discussion further than to express my approbation of the re- 
laxation in this particular to which you have, out of regard 
to the health of General Bonaparte, been induced to accede. 

Considering it, however, not improbable that, notwith- 
standing the acquiescence of Count Bertrand in the existing 
arrangement with respect to the sentries, the posting of them 
at sunset may again be brought forward as a cause of com- 
plaint, I deem it advisable to acquaint you by this oppor- 
tunity that the utmost degree of indulgence which can be 
consented to would be to defer posting them till 9 o’clock 
during the heat of the summer months, and that only under 
the condition that General Bonaparte should at that hour be 
seen by the officer at Longwood, with a view of insuring his 
being in the house at the time when the guards are stationed 
round it. 

The second head of complaint, viz. the restrictions imposed 
upon his intercourse and correspondence with the inhabitants, 
is one upon which there can be but little prospect of satisfy- 
ing all the pretensions advanced by Count Bertrand. It can 
not escape your observation that, as these demands can not be 
represented as interfering in any way with his taking exer- 
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cise, his declaration that he would not take any unless they 
were conceded was an unworthy attempt to abuse the interest 
you had taken in the preservation of his health. With respect 
to correspondence, 1 confess that I see no practicable alterna- 
tive but that of adhering to the regulations already in force, 
or admitting an unrestricted communication between General 
Bonaparte and the inhabitants on all subjects and for all 
purposes. A permission to send and receive sealed letters, 
whether under color of private business or under any other pre- 
tense, is incompatible with the situation of a prisoner of war, 
and is liable to the greatest objections, as such a relaxation 
of the existing rules would in effect be to abandon one of the 
best securities against a successful attempt at escape. You 
will therefore on this point adhere to the instructions under 
which you have hitherto acted. 

With respect to intercourse with the inhabitants, I see no 
material objection to the placing it upon the footing recently 
suggested by Count Bertrand, as it is one which he represents 
would be more consonant to General Bonaparte’s wishes. 
The Count’s proposition is that a list of a given number of 
persons resident on the island should be made out, who shall 
be at once admitted to Longwood on the General’s own in- 
vitation, without a previous application being made to your 
Excellency on each invitation. You will therefore consider 
yourself at liberty to accede to the suggestion of Count Ber- 
trand, and you will for this purpose direct him to present to 
you for your approbation a list of persons, not exceeding fifty 
in number, resident in the island, who may be admitted to 
Longwood at seasonable hours without any other pass than 
the invitation of General Bonaparte, it being understood that 
they are on each occasion to deliver in the invitation as a 
voucher, with their names, at the barrier. In giving your 
approbation to the list you will, as far as is consistent with 
your duty, consult the wishes of General Bonaparte; but you 
will let it be clearly understood that you reserve to yourself a 
discretionary power of erasing from the list at any time any 
of these individuals to whom you may have found it inexpe- 
dient to continue such extraordinary facility of access, and 
you will take especial care that a report be always made to 
you by the orderly officer of the several persons admitted to 
Longwood upon General Bonaparte’s invitation. 

With respect to the visit of strangers who may arrive at 
St. Helena, General Bonaparte has not expressed much 
solicitude for a change in the existing regulations. His re- 
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luctance to gratify the idle curiosity of strangers is a natural 
feeling, to which every attention should be shown ; and it is 
satisfactory to know that under the existing regulations the 
General is protected from all rude intrusions of that descrip- 
tion, as no stranger, although he has received your Ex- 
cellency’s permission, can be admitted at Longwood, unless 
he has received that of the General also. I am aware that 
in giving your permission you have shown great delicacy, but, 
after what has been again stated on this subject, you will, I 
am sure, be inclined to be still more select, confining the per- 
mission to those whose situation, character, or acquirements 
are such as to render it probable that General Bonaparte 
might take an interest in their conversation. 

It only remains for me to desire that you will take proper 
opportunity of making known to General Bonaparte the final 
decision upon the several points which you have transmitted 
home for consideration. I shall be sincerely happy if the re- 
laxations which you have already made, and which you are 
hereby authorized to make, should in any degree tend to 
reconcile General Bonaparte to the situation in which he is 
placed, and induce him to adopt a course of life more suited 
to his comfort and his health. But should he, as Count Ber- 
trand has declared that it is his purpose to do, decline taking 
necessary exercise Within the limits, which he now admits to 
be adequate, unless the restriction upon his correspondence is 
removed, his Majesty’s Government will only have to regret 
that the attempts made to diminish the privations to which 
he is necessarily subjected should be frusjrated by his own 
determination to impose upon himself restraints much more 
severe than any against which he has most vehemently re- 
monstrated. 

I have the honor, &c. BatTuHurst. 
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No. 120. 
To Eart Batuurst, K.G. 
Sr. Herena, January 20, 1818. 

My Lorp—From the tenor of various communications I 
have recently had the honor to address to your Lordship, and 
wherein I have had occasion to speak of Mr. O’Meara, it 
will have been readily inferred there must have been a great 
dissatisfaction experienced in more than one instance at his 
general line of conduct. If I have hitherto omitted bringing 
forward all the circumstances which have given rise to the 
above feeling in respect to him, it has been because it is only 
recently I have been enabled to unravel the whole chain of 
his system of proceeding, and to ascertain, by force of interrog- 
atories, those tangible points which must expose the princi- 
ples upon which he has been acting; and because, though 
feeling no delicacy for some time past with respect to remov- 
ing him from his present office, upon my own responsibility 
alone, founded on what your Lordship had once written to me 
regarding him, I felt the real difficulty, in other respects, of 
reconciling this act with the regard and consideration which 
might be thought due to Napoleon Bonaparte; sensible I 
should expose myself to the most violent clamor, by depriv- 
ing him of the only medical advice in which it would be 
stated he had confidence, and the deprivation of which might, 
with a person of his extremely obstinate mind, create a real 
injury to his health in the state he now is. The evil of his 
stay I have not, however, in any degree been less sensible of; 
but it is quite certain Napoleon Bonaparte would at present 
reject any medical officer recommended by me, while, if he 
was permitted himself to make a selection, it might only 
double any mischief that may spring from the communica- 
tions he has had with the present one; and so long therefore 
as there appeared to me the possibility of reconciling the stay 
of Mr. O'Meara with any regard to the interests of the public 
service, any change which did not well provide against a re- 
currence of the same inconvenience (while it might on the 
other hand lead to greater, on account of the complaints that 
would arise if a specific cause was not assigned for his re- 
moval) presented no decisive advantage. As matters, how- 
ever, now stand, I should imagine his removal may take 
place consistent with the opinion of all parties, and, so far as 
I am individually concerned, I am willing to expose myself 
to all the responsibility, and inconvenience at the same time, 
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which may attach to my recommendation of, or even decision 
on it. 

I shall now take a review of Mr. O’Meara’s line of pro- 
ceeding from the first period of my acquaintance with him. 
The opinion given to me of him by Rear-Admiral Sir George 
Cockburn was much in his favor. The punctuality and 
attention of his communications, and the readiness with 
which he gave information of every thing which occurred 
under his observation at Longwood, evinced to me, that, 
though attached te Napoleon Bonaparte more apparently as 
his own domestic surgeon than as one placed near him by 
the British Government, he considered his duties as a British 
officer toward the latter paramount to every other considera- 
tion. Certain views, however, which I had taken of his 
character, would still have induced me to remove him upon 
my arrival at this ‘island, had not the decided repulse of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte to receiving the advice of Mr. Baxter, and 
the suspicions insinuated that I was sent out here to poison 
him, proved the difficulty I should have to encounter in 
placing any other person than Mr. O'Meara near him. Mr. 
O’Meara’s conduct gave me no cause to repent of my not re- 
moving him, nor was my attention particularly called to any 
particular act of his until I had the honor of receiving your 
Lordship’s letter of the 12th of July, 1816, inclosing a copy 
of a letter which had appeared in the Portsmouth newspaper. 
My proceedings in this case have been already reported to 
your Lordship. The communication I had with him on this 
occasion brought forward the avowal that he had suffered 
Count Montholon’ to leave a copy of his letter to me with 
him, and that it had been in his possession for some days. 
His excuses and arguments did not in any degree exculpate 
him from this act, which gave on the contrary the strongest 
suspicion he was rendering his aid to the promulgation of the 
contents of that letter; but his delivering of it to me, and the 
communication at the same time of a “secret and confidential 
letter,’ addressed to him from a person in the Admiralty, en- 
couraging his writing to England relations of his conversations 
with Napoleon Bonaparte, with the alarm he appeared to be 
in at having accepted Count Montholon’s letter, seemed to 
offer some pledge, in the discovery that had been made, for 
his future more correct line of proceeding. His conduct for a 
long time subsequent was conformable to this expectation ; 
and your Lordship will have received various communcations 
on subjects of great interest which it might have been difficult 
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to obtain through any other channel. They came to me, I 
wish to observe, generally unsolicited, verbally repeated by 
Mr. O’Meara in the first instance, and, when afterward com- 
mitted to writing always done for the purpose, as I acquainted 
him, of being sent home, very few indeed being the subjects 
of conversation introduced between him and Napoleon Bona- 
parte that sprang from any suggestion whatever of mine; 
and among all the letters of which I have addressed copies 
to your Lordship from Mr. O’Meara not one, as I believe (ex- 
cept those where it is so expressed to have been done), has 
thus originated, though a reference to my desire of his relat- 
ing in writing (to which he never offered the slightest objec- 
tion, but, on the contrary, appeared gratified with the idea 
of their being transmitted with his name to England) what 
he had before verbally informed me of may be frequently found 
in them. 

It was shortly before and during the time of Count Las 
Cases’ separation from Longwood Mr. O’Meara’s communica- 
tions were most frequent; but it was at this time also ‘the 
principles by which he was guided began to create the strong- 
est doubt. I had required him to present a report of the state 
of health of the son of Count Las Cases; he presented me one, 
recommending he should be sent to Europe, drawn out evi- 
dently in the spirit and designs entertained at Longwood ; it 
occasioned two questions from me, which were answered by 
another letter equally in the same strain. It was impossible 
to misunderstand the view with which these reports were 
written ; and, having had some conversation with him upon 
them, he was led to draw out a report more analogous to the ~ 
strict line of his medical duty. It was of this latter report a 
copy was transmitted to your Lordship with my general ones 
respecting Count Las Cases. I need only inclose a copy of 
the first reports addressed to me, and request your Lordship 
to compare them with that of which I transmitted the copy to 
your Lordship, to point out how much Mr. O’Meara was then 
rendering himself the instrument of Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
views, and how strongly he was advocating the ground upon 
which the representations of Count Bertrand and Mr. O’Meara 
have been recently made to me with so much force respecting 
the state of Napoleon Bonaparte’s own health. I might have 
been justified in removing him upon the receipt of the8e reports, 
viewing the spirit in which the first were written ; still, to lay 
restraint upon his medical opinions in a case where the per- 
sons he was attending were speaking of life and death, at the 
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moment when also there was ground for real anxiety regard- 
ing them, would appear an obnoxious measure. It wag he- 
sides precisely at this moment Mr. O’Meara presented himself 
to me as the proposer of an intermediation between Napoleon 
Bonaparte and myself through Rear-Admiral Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm ; that ‘Napoleon Bonaparte was in the most humble 
and submissive mood he had shown himself since my arriv- 
al; and that a severe blow was at the same time experienced 
by him at the removal of Count Las Cases. He was at this 
time also ill, and to have removed My. O’Meara from him 
upon such a ground as that above referred to was not even 
practicable. The intermediation proposed by Mr. O’Meara 
fell to the ground from causes which are here briefly men- 
tioned. The principal hindrances on my mind were—Istly, 
The remarks Napoleon Bonaparte made on my first answer, 
to his proposal, which Mr. O’Meara took down in writing and 
brought me a copy of, being in a style and spirit quite repug- 
nant to his first communication; 2dly, The observations com- 
municated to me, signed in the name of Napoleon, upon the 
regulations of the 9th of October, concluding with an asser- 
tion of downright and positive falsehood, which I had fortu- 
nately the opportunity of proving to be so, by having seen a 
few days before a relation of the circumstances to which it 
referred, given in a directly opposite manner in a journal 
kept by Count Las Cases under the direction of Napoleon 
Bonaparte himself. I felt fully persuaded besides, from other 
causes, it was a relief from restraint, and not reconcilement, 
that was sought after; that the one would not follow with- 
out a sacrifice of my duty on the other; and having rescinded 
the regulations most complained of, and taken up my stand 
upon those where I could not yield any further, until I had 
replied to the observations presented to me (in breach, as it 
appeared to me, of the original proposal Mr. O’Meara brought), 
I determined to let matters take their ordinary course. Mr. 
O’Meara, who was very solicitous the intermediation should 
proceed, came frequently backward and forward to me upon 
this matter, saying Napoleon Bonaparte did not want me to 
make any reply to his observations, that he had merely sent 
them for my information ; but I did not choose such a paper 
should go without an answer. As for intermediation, there 
could be no necessity for it in what I might myself be dis- 
posed to yield without it, and to this opinion Napoleon Bona- 
parte himself assented ; I had sufficient motive therefore in 
this, and in the remarks and observations of Nopoleon Bona- 
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parte before adverted to, for not following the course which 
he and Mr. O’Meara had wished me to pursue, the result of 
which I was well persuaded could produce no advantage to 
me, while it might give rise to false hopes, and create conse- 
quent disappomtment, to Napoleon Bonaparte himself. As 
Mr. O’Meara has appeared since the departure of Rear-Ad- 
miral Sir Pulteney Malcolm to lay great stress on my not 
having gone on with the negotiation of which he was the 
first proposer, I have on this account imtroduced the above 
remarks regarding it. 

Early in the month of June, 1817, happening to go te 
Longwood, and seeing Mr. O’Meara, he related to me a piece 
of news of which he had just informed Napoleon Bonaparte, 
respecting the dissolution of the French Chambers. A vessel 
had arrived from the Cape of Good Hope, and Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm had sent me a Cape newspaper, containing the ac- 
count of Lord Exmouth’s victory, but no other paper was 
mentioned, nor any other news; I learnt however he had re- 
ceived an English paper of late date. I wrote a note to him, 
of which a copy, with the answer is inclosed. I hoped, by 
the mode of suggestion adopted in my note to the Admiral, 
to attain the object I had in view without speaking to Mr. 
O’Meara himself. I found afterward, however, Mr. O’Meara 
still continued in the habit of delivering papers to Napoleon 
Bonaparte which he had received from Sir Pulteney Mal- 
colm. Captain Poppleton, the orderly officer, had been also 
requested to deliver some, and referred to me. I caused it to 
be communicated to him as a general rule, without reference 
to the name of any particular individual, that he was to deliver 
no papers but those which came through me. He mentioned 
this order to Mr. O'Meara, who still, however, continued upon 
his own authority to deliver papers which he had received 
from the Admiral; but having upon one occasion, thought fit 
to carry up with him two papers of a later date than any I 
had myself received, which the postmaster had shown to the 
Admiral, and then delivered to Mr. O'Meara, I thought further 
delicacy was out of season, and spoke both to the postmaster 
and Mr. O’Meara very particularly on the subject. They at- 
tempted to justify themselves on the ground that such things 
had been permitted to be done during the time of Sir George 
Cockburn, without referring to the want’ of analogy between 
his particular situation and that of his naval successor. Upon 
this occasion I particularly questioned Mr. O’Meara upon the 
mode in which he had communicated the news about the dis- 


2 


te. 
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solution of the French Chambers. It was impossible to obtain 
from him any direct reply; that is, whether he delivered the 


, paper which contained the news to Napoleon Bonaparte, or 
merely repeated it from memory (the diflerence not material 
when it is considered that the news was mentioned to Napo- 
_leon Bonaparte before it was made known tome). The whole 


I could obtain from him was, he could not say positively that 
he*had ot delivered the paper. He did not know in what 
newspaper he had seen it, but had delivered newspapers which 
he had received from the Admiral on that same day to Na- 
poléon Bonaparte—Portsmouth ones. Napoleon Bonaparte, 
upon the question from Mr. O’Meara, thought it was verbally 
he heard the news ; Count Montholon thought he first saw it 
in the “ Times ;” in short, the memory of all had failed on 
this occasion; and Sir Pulteney Malcolm himself, who had 
stated to me in the first instance that the paper which con- 
tained the news (a Scotch one) had been meslacd, afterward 
informed me he had destroyed it on account of a letter which 
had appeared in the same paper from an officer of his ship, 
which, as-it was written from this island, it would have been 
improper: ] should have seen. 

To discuss such matters with Mr. O’Meara, who was a naval 
surgeon, borne as supernumerary of the Admiral’s ship, or 
with the Admiral himself, your Lordship will feel must have 
been a matter of great delicacy; but it was invariably lat- 
terly in such kind of dilemmas I found myself placed. Upon 
the newspapers arriving here with the reports of your Lord- 
ship’s speech in Parliament, Mr. O’Meara came almost im- 
mediately afterward to me to communicate the remarks which 
Napoleon Bonaparte had made upon it. Upon questioning 
him if he had repeated them any where else, he said, “ Ad 
the Adnural’s,” confining himself, however, as he informed 
me, to the mere mention of Napoleon Bonaparte having said 
there were untruths in the speech. I blamed him for having 
repeated the remark at all; he evinced great insensibility to 
my observations in this as well as in every other instance 
since the occasion of his delivering up to me Count Montho- 
lon’s letter, when he appeared in some degree sensible of the 
error he had committed—latterly, however, aflecting to treat 
it as a trifle, and justifiable on the mere ground of curiosity 
alone. I am thus particular in referring to the above circum- 
stances, as I conceive they have had a decided influence upon 
the line of conduct Mr. O’Meara has been since pursuing, 
trusting to a degree of support in a channel where finally I 

zZ* 
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feel certain it will be found to fail him, particularly when a 
knowledge is obtained of the circumstances which will be 
hereafter referred to. 

The next instance to notice was on my receiving Count 
Bertrand’s letters in the month of July last, when, observing 
the falsity of some information they had received at Longwood 
respecting my preventing the man who had brought the bust 
of Napoleon Bonaparte’s son from landing on the island, I 
requested Mr. O’Meara to ascertain by whom such informa- 
tion had been given, saying, at the same time, I had received 
two very extraordinary letters from Count Bertrand, which I 
feared would compel me to take some strong measure regard- 
ing him, but not charging him to repeat this at Longwood ; 
on the contrary, desiring him to confine himself solely to the 
inquiry I had requested him to make as to the person who 
had given the information. Mr. O’Meara on this occasion 
expressed his regret I had not gone on with the intermedia- 
tion he had proposed through Sir Pulteney Malcolm, and 
brought forward to my surprise, several arguments to prove 
I ought to have done so. He spoke also very freely upon 
other points—of your Lordship’s speech in Parliament, of no 
answer having arrived to the proposal of Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
assuming an incognita name, of his complaints about the re- 
strictions he was under—the whole matter of which, except 
in what relates to the proposal about assuming an incognita 
name, which was not again brought forward, will be found 
fully detailed in various conversations where, to obtain a 
knowledge of his opinions and sentiments, or rather of those 
entertained at Longwood (which he appeared to me only to 
repeat), I renewed the topics with him until I was enabled 
to fully develop the train of argument and thinking which in- 
fluenced his line of conduct. The memoranda! which accom- 
pany this letter give every detail on the subject. Your Lord- 
ship will not fail to observe in the earliest of them the insid- 
ious manner in which Mr. O’Meara obtained my reception, 
as from himself, of a paper in which he had taken down some 
grossly insulting expressions of Napoleon Bonaparte in respect 
to me, and, after hearing my remarks upon it, carried these 
back as a reply to him; when on my seeing Mr. O’Meara the 
next day he acquainted me that Napoleon Bonaparte had 
charged him to deliver this paper to me, wishing then to 


* Notes of the Governor’s conversations with O’Meara in July, Au- 
gust, and October, 1817, and in January, 1818. 
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make it a matter of official communication by suggesting | 
should address Count Bertrand upon it. It was upon this 
occasion I declared to him he had not my authority for con- 
versing with Napoleon Bonaparte on any other subject than 
his medical duties; that I did not order him not to reply when 
he spoke to him, but he must in such case act upon his own 
responsibility. Your Lordship will also observe the indiffer- 
ence marked by Mr. O’Meara in respect to continuance in his 
situation, appearing to me in fact frequently to act upon a 
system of provocation which might compel me to a forcible 
removal of him. To all hints, however, of his desire or his 
readiness to quit his situation I always replied by saying, if he 
would write to me on the subject and apply to be removed I 
would take it inte consideration, but would act upon no verbal 
communication. 

The avowal of the pledges given to Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and their concealment from me, which forms the subject of a 
further report, will, however, present the best means to form 
a conclusive judgment upon the whole of Mr. O’Meara’s pro- 
ceedings. I have the honor to be, &c. 


H. Lowe. 
INKoys Wile 
To Lizut.-GENERaAL Sir H. Lowe, K.C.B. 
(Private.) 


Downine Street, January 23, 1818. 

My pear Srr—You had some time since occasion, in a 
private letter to Lord Bathurst, to allude to a correspondence 
carried on by Dr. O'Meara with an individual in the Ad- 
miralty, the object of which was to convey to this country, 
otherwise than through your intervention, reports of the con- 
duct and observations of (reneral Buonaparte, so far as they 
were of a nature to excite interest. Lord Bathurst thinks it 
proper that you should be informed that this correspondence 
is still kept up, and that it is so with his Lordship’s knowl- 
edge ; for as the letters received from Dr. O’Meara are regu- 
larly submitted to Lord Bathurst’s perusal, he has thought it 
advisable not to do any thing which, by driving Dr. O'Meara 
to seek another channel of correspondence, might deprive 
Lord Bathurst of the knowledge of its contents, and of the 
objects with which it is evident that his communications are 
made. Iam sure you know enough of Lord Bathurst to be 
perfectly assured that he would not permit his opinions to be 
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improperly influenced by the representations which might be 
made in a correspondence of this description. _ 
Believe me, my dear Sir, ever yours most faithfully, 
Henry GouLBURN. 


No. 122. 
To Earu Baruurst, K.G. 


Sr. Herena, January 25, 1818. 

My Lorp—lI do myself the honor to inform your Lordship, 
that having met with considerable difficulty, particularly 
since the commencement of the month of October last, at 
which time Napoleon Bonaparte began to confine himself to 
his room, to obtain any satisfactory information respecting 
him, even from Mr. O’Meara, who, in the capacity of sur- 
geon, was the only British subject who had a ready access to 
him, and who before this period had never appeared to hesi- 
tate in fully communicating to me any particulars of which 
I might desire to be informed, I became strongly impressed 
with the idea of some secret engagement or understanding 
between Napoleon Bonaparte and him, which prevented in- 
formation being afforded me, as had been heretofore done. I 
had, it is true, before this period, declared to Mr. O’Meara 
he had not my authority for communicating with Napoleon 
Bonaparte upon any other subject than that of his medical 
duty, and that, if he replied to him on other points, the re- 
sponsibility must rest upon Ifimself; but this did not appear 
to be considered by him as containing that species of prohibi- 
tion which prevented him from hearing or speaking of other 
matters, as will be apparent by reference to a communication 
he made to me on the 16th of September, as well as by re- 
ples he has at various subsequent times made to me, when 
I have asked him questions about his conversations, and he 
has said, “Nothing umportant, nothing interesting,’ proving 
sufficiently, however, he continued his communications with 
Napoleon Bonaparte upon other topics than those of his med- 
ical duties, guided by no other rule than his own discretion. 

I have already had the honor to make known to your Lord- 
ship the interdict which Napoleon Bonaparte placed him 
under in the middle of October, of transmitting any written 
bulletins of his health to me, unless under circumstances 
which might have rendered them subservient to Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s particular designs. I had before an instance, in 
@ report addressed to me by Mr. O'Meara, respecting the — 
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health of the son of Count Las Cases, as well as on other 
occasions respecting Napoleon Bonaparte himself, in what 
degree he could render a medical report subservient to a par- 
ticular object; and therefore, as your Lordship has already 
been advised of, decided upon demanding from him no written 
reports at all, under the forms it was desired to present them 
to me, but desired the continuance of his verbal information, 
to which Napoleon Bonaparte had not objected. 

Mr. O'Meara from this period continued giving verbal in- 
formation, sometimes to Mr. Baxter, sometimes to myself, 
respecting the state of Napoleon Bonaparte’s health; but 
whenever interrogated upon any point whatever, which might 
throw a light upon the particular design or object of his (Bona- 
parte’s) shutting himself up, or upon any question whatever 
which had relation to my duties with Napoleon Bonaparte, 
or to Mr. O’Meara’s communications on other subjects than 
those of his profession, he either maintained a most absolute 
silence, or sought to evade any positive answer; while every 
information respecting the state of Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
health was very seldorn given uncalled for, and generally only 
obtained from him by a long series of questioning. A direc- 
tion I gave him to communicate the state of Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s health to the orderly officer at Longwood (with whom 
Mr. O’Meara lived) met with compliance only once in a week 
or ten days; and Mr. Baxter experienced that kind of delay 
in receiving information on that subject, that I was compelled 
to address a direction through him to Mr. O’Meara to give 
his information more. frequently uncalled for; but a degree 
of reluctance being still apparent, I found it necessary at Mr. 
Baxter’s suggestion, to desire he would attend regularly twice 
a week at my office, to meet Mr. Baxter there, and give the 
information desired—information, after all, only drawn from 
one source, and which fails, consequently, in all the requisites 
for establishing a legal and judicial opinion. 

In a letter I addressed to Count Bertrand on the 18th of 
November, I referred to what Mr. O’Meara had said to me 
on the subject of the interdict which Napoleon Bonaparte had 
placed him under. A few days afterward, on the 25th of 
November, finding that Mr. O’Meara had been a long time 
with Napoleon Bonaparte on the preceeding days, sometimes 
more than an hour together, I asked him what was the sub- 
_ject of his conversations ; his reply to me was, “ Nothing in- 
teresting, nothing particular, nothing of sufficient importance 
for me to be informed of; that somtimes he did not speak 
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twelve words in an hour.” Mr. O’Meara added, he did not 
wish to put any questions to him, but confined himself to 
medical subjects, as he had been desired by me. I asked 
him if nothing had been said to him on the subject of the 
letter I had written to Count Bertrand, in which his name 
had been mentioned? ‘Nothing.’ The question was put 
and repeated in several forms, and always the same reply. 
Did he know that such a letter had been written? “Yes.” 
Then he must have heard it from some other person. Mad 
ame Bertrand had mentioned such a letter had been received ; 
her husband was sent for by Napoleon Bonaparte just as he 
had received it; he opened it, but left her before he had read 
it; she did not know, therefore, what its contents were. This 
letter Captain Blakeney, the orderly officer, had sent in to 
Count Bertrand when he was with Napoleon Bonaparte. 
The particulars, thereof, as related by Mr. O'Meara, were at 
variance with what Captain Blakeney had told me, and the 
natural inference I drew from this was, that Mr. O’Meara 
had either seen the letter, or knew more about it than what 
he stated tome. I had therefore cautioned him against suf- 
fering himself to be drawn into the perusal of any corre- 
spondence between Napoleon Bonaparte and myself, without 
my knowledge; but not making any remark whatever on 
this head, I simply confined myself to comment on the mys- 
tery and concealment he was practicing in every point, when, 
with an extreme of eflrontery, to which I consider he must 
have been instigated either by Napoleon Bonaparte himself, 
or the persons of his family, he told me he would not be a 
spy or a ‘“‘mouton.” The signification of the latter term was 
unknown tome. 1 asked him the meaning of it; he replied, 
‘a person who insinuates himself into the confidence of others, 
for the purpose of extracting information or secrets from them, 
and then repeats it.” 

The use of any cant French term at all, in a reply to me, 
when questioning him on a point of duty, from a person in 
Mr. O’Meara’s situation, was in itself an act of disrespect ; 
but the signification given to it, after the reply referred to in 
the first part of his conversation, viz. “‘ that he confined him- 
self to medical subjects as I desired him,” 1 could regard in 
no other light than as an act of deliberate insult, and therefore 
desired him immediately to quit the room ; telling him at the 
same time, were it not for consideration of Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s health, he should not stay an hour longer in the island. 
As there was no possibility of obtaining any information of 
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Napoleon Bonaparte’s state of health from any other person 
than Mr. O’Meara, without the use of force, I still continued 
to require his attendance at my office. 

The stream of his information, which had flowed so fully, 
naturally, and without any solicitation, during so long a period, 
on many other points, had however suddenly dried up, and it» 
was with difficulty an answer could be obtained, even to the 
most common question, which his means of observation more 
than that of any other person enabled him to reply to. Iwas 
still more and more convinced of the existence of some collu- 
sion, and on the 18th of December, after a series of questions 
put to Mr. O'Meara, whether he had pledged his word of 
honor or not to Napoleon Bonaparte upon any point connected 
with his medical duties, I put the question to him, whether 
he had pledged his word to secrecy upon any other subject. 
He affected for some time to consider all the questions as re- 
lating to his medical duties alone, but at last confessed he had 
pledged himself to Napoleon Bonaparte in the following terms 
—viz. not to reveal the conversations that passed between 
themselves, except they had a tendency to his (Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s) escape—last May was a twelvemonth. 

A memorandum is inclosed of the conversation that passed 
upon this occasion, which terminated, as a former one had 
done, by my directing him to quit the room. Five days after 
I received a letter from him, of which copy is inclosed. As 
there is not a paragraph in it in which some remarkable 
omission, perversion, or grossly disrespectful insinuation is not 
manifest, and as silence might lead to misconstruction, I deter- 
mined on directing a full reply to be sent, of which a copy, as 
written to Mr. O’Meara by Sir Thomas Reade, is also trans- 
mitted. 1 believe to have developed in it the real facts and 
real grounds on which his statement stands, and can appeal 
with more confidence to your Lordship’s judgment of his 
conduct, by reference to the statement contained in a letter 
written to himself, and to which consequently he can if he 
pleases reply (through the means I have indicated to him), 
than to any other form or representation I could adopt. 

I certainly, in the mean time, consider it the severest tax 
upon the due and satisfactory performance of my duties on 
this island, to be compelled to bear with the further residence 
here of this person, who being perfectly aware that delicacy 
and consideration for the situation of Napoleon Bonaparte will 
at the present moment prevent my removing him, thinks he 
can act with the greater liberty; and I can not dissemble from 
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your Lordship, at the same time, the almost absolute nullity 
of all restrictions upon communication or correspondence with 
Napoleon Bonaparte, where a person of Mr. O’Meara’s turn 
of mind and disposition is permitted to remain near him ; for 
by the pledges given he has set himself above all authority 
whatever, even that of Government, as to the restrictions 
which Parliament has authorized it to place on Napoleon 
Bonaparte, by arrogating to himself the liberty of a secret and 
wholly unrestrained intercourse upon every other point than 
that alone which stands declared to be a felony, trusting to 
his own subtilty, or that of his advisers, for an escape from 
prosecution or pursuit on any other point. 


I have the honor, &c. H. Lowe. 
No. 123. 
A M. te GeneraL Comre pE MontHoton, CHAMBELLAN, 
ETC. 


Lonewoon, Février 4, 1818. 

J’avais oublié vos anciens torts, Monsieur, ou, plutot, je 
vous les avais pardonnés. J’espérais que vous changeriez ; 
je me suis trompé. Vous paraissez destiné 4 me nuire dans 
toutes les circonstances. Avant que vous ne fussiez avec l Em- 
pereur, depuis long-temps j’étais bien avec lui; depuis que 
vous y étes j’y suis mal. Vous étes la cause des mauvais 
traitemens dont il m’accable; ils sont devenus tels qu’il ne 
mest plus permis de les supporter sans me déshonorer. C’est 
vous, Monsieur, qui étes la cause de tous mes malheurs; je 
vous en demande satisfaction. J’espére que vous savez pour- 
quoi j'ai différé jusqu’a ce jour. Parce que j’ai souffert on 
pourra apprécier l’attachement que j’avais pour l Empereur. 
Vous avez cru triompher en me réduisant a cette dure extrém- 
ité de partir. Vous avez cru que mon départ serait attribué 
au manque du courage nécessaire dans une situation comme 
la mienne ici; vous avez cru que cela vous ferait valoir 
davantage ; vous qui restez—vous qui n’éprouvez que de bons 
traitemens, &c.: vous voila détrompé. Forcé de me séparer 
de ’Empereur, a qui j’avais sacrifié toute mon existence, pour 
qui j'ai tout perdu, je ne partirai qu’aprés m’étre vengé du 
succés de vos intrigues et de vos mancuvyes ; ou bien je tom- 
berai sous vos coups, mais du moins d’une maniére plus hon- 
orable et plus digne d’un homme de ceur que celle que vous 
avez employée jusqu ici; et quelque soit mon sort, j’emport- 
erai l’estime de tous les honnétes gens. Voila, Monsieur, 
comme je veux quitter Longwood. GENERAL GouRGaup. 
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P.S. Je suis en droit de choisir les armes; je vous laisse 
cet avantage, mais, vu les circonstances ol nous nous trou- 
vons, il est, je crois, nécessaire de nous concerter sur les autres 
dispositions. Je vous prie, donc, de me dire oti nous pourrons 
avoir une entrevue a ce sujet. 


A Monsieur tz Grnerat Goureavd, cuEz LUI. 

Lonewoon, Février 4. 
J’ai recu votre lettre, Monsiéur. Plusieurs fois depuis dix- 
huit mois nous nous sommes mutuellement provoqués. L’ Em- 
pereur, en ayant été instruit, a exigé ma parole d’honneur 
que je n’accepterais aucun cartel tant que je serais prés de lui. 
Effectivement tout duel entre nous serait un grand scandale 
et un sureroit d’aflliction a ajouter 4 sa position. Dans d’au- 
tres circonstances, quand je serais libre de ces devoirs, }j’ac- 

cepterai votre cartel. Lr Comte pve MontHoton. 


\ 


A Monsieur te Comte pe Monruoton. 

Février 4, 1818. 
Il me semble, Monsieur, que s'il était vrai que |’Empereur 
eut exigé votre parole d’honneur de n’accepter aucun cartel, 
il aurait aussi exigé votre porole d’honnewr que vous vous con- 
duisiez en honnéte homme ; car vous avouerez qu'il y aurait 
eu de la lécheté d’en avoir agi comme vous l’avez fait avec 
moi, lorsque vous pensiez n’avoir rien acraindre. Réflechissez, 
je vous prie, a tout le mal que vous m’avez fait. Vous parlez 

de scandale, pourquoi le provequez-vous ? 
Le GENERAL (roURGAUD. 


P.S. Je vous renouvelle encore le demande d’une entrevue. 


No. 124. 
Av Lirvut.-GENERAL Sir Hupson Lowe. 


‘ Lonewoon, Févricr 8, 1818. 

Monsieur Le GeNERAL—Depuis la maladie grave que j’ai 
essuyée ici il y a deux ans, ma santé a toujours ¢té¢ plus ou 
moins chancelante. Trés-souvent j'ai été tourmenté par de 
nouvelles attaques de dissentérie, et de mal au foie; a ces 
peines physiques se sont jointes des peines morales. J'ai 
éprouvé de grands chagrins ; leur influence m’a été fatale ; 
elle a détruit le peu de santé qui me restait, au point que je 
suis foreé de vous prier de vouloir bien faciliter mon retour en 
Europe, ou lair de ma patrie et les soins de ma famille 
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soulageront tous mes maux. J’ose espérer, Monsieur le Gén- 
éral, que vous aurez de moi assez bonne opinion pour croire 
que je n’agis ainsi que par les motifs les plus puissants. 
J’ai Vhonneur d’étre, &c. 
Le GreneraL GouRGavD. 
P.S. Je vous serais bien obligé si, en attendant mon départ 


de l’ile, vous pouviez me placer dans un autre lieu que Long- 
wood ; je crois que le changement d’air me ferait du bien. 


A wEmprrevr Naroxeon. 

Lonewoop, Février 11. 
Sire—Au moment de m’éloigner de ce séjour j’éprouve un 
sentiment bien douloureux. J’oublie tout ; je ne suis occupé 
que de la pensée que je vais me séparer pour jamais de celui 
a qui j’avais consacré toute mon existence. Cette idée m’ac- 
cable ; je ne puis trouver de consolation que dans la persua- 
sion ot je suis que j’ai toujours fait mon devoir. Je céde a 
la fatalité! Dans mon malheur j’ose espérer, Sire, que vous 
conserverez quelque souvenir de mes services et de mon at- 
tachement, que méme vous rendrez justice a mes sentimens 
et aux motifs de mon départ, et qu’enfin, si j’al perdu votre 
bienveillance, que je n’ai pas perdu votre estime. Daignez, 
Sire, recevoir mes adieux, et agréer les veeux que je fais pour 
votre bonheur. Plaignez mon sort, et qu’un pensant quelque- 
fois & moi votre Majesté dise, ‘‘ Celui-la, au moins, avait un 

bon ceeur !” Je suis, &c. GENERAL GouRGAUD. 


Feévrier 12. 
M. LE Generat Baron Gourcaup—Je vous remercie des 
sentimens que vous m’exprimez dans votre lettre Vhier. Je 
regrette que le mal du foie, qui est si funeste dans ce climat, 
ait nécessité votre départ. Vous étes jeune, vous avez du 
talent, vous devez parcourir une longue carriére ; je désire 
quelle soit heureuse. Ne doutez jamais de lintérét que je 

vous porte. NapoLeon. 


No. 125. 
Av Prince Merrernicu. 
Mon Prince—Le Général Gourgaud part ajourd’hui pour 
’ . : are 
l’Angleterre sur le Camden. Depuis qu’il a quitté Longwood 
il est venu me voir presque tous les jours. J’ai mis a profit 
Ses visites pour me procurer de nouveau détails sur Bona- 
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parte et son existence a Ste. Héléne.. Voici, mon Prince, le 
résumé des conversations que nous avons eues ensemble : 

“Qwa dit Bonaparte de la mort de la Princesse Char- 
lotte?”’ —‘ Il Ya regardé comme un malheur de plus dans sa 
position. Tout le monde sait que la Princesse de Galles a 
pour lui une admiration presque fanatique. I] espérait que 
lorsque sa fille serait montée sur la tréne elle profiterait de 
Vempire qu’elle avait sur elle pour le faire transporter en 
Angleterre. ‘Une fois 1a,’ disait-il, ‘je suis sauvé.’ Il m’a 
dit, en apprenant ceite nouvelle, ‘ Eh bien, voila encore un 
coup imprévu; c’est ainsi que la fortune déjoue tous nos 
projets.’ ”” 

“ Parle-t-l_ quelquefois de son avenir ?”’—*“ Il est per- 
suadé qu'il ne restera pas a Ste. Héléne, et s’obstine a croire 
que le parti de l’opposition parviendra a l’en tirer. II parait 
n’avoir pas renoncé pour toujours a remonter sur le tréne. 
‘Si je reviens en France,’ m/’a-t-il dit, lorsque nous nous som- 
mes séparés, ‘ venez me trouver ; je vous accorderai de nou- 
veau ma protection.’ ”’ 

“Que pense-t-il des Bourbons ?’—« I] prétend que Louis 
XVIII. est révolutionnaire, et que par sa conduite il s’expose 
aux plus grands dangers. ‘Ce n’est pas ainsi,’ dit-il, ‘ que 
s operent les changemens de dynastie; la prudence voulait 
qu'il se defit de tous mes maréchaux. II fallait mettre hors 

état tout ce qui n’était point de son parti. Labédoyére et le 
Maréchal Ney n’étaient pas seuls dangereux.’ ”’ 

“« Parle-t-al de sa femme et de son fils ?””— I] se plaint de 
Marie Louise. Selon lui, elle n’aurait jamais di quitter 
Paris en 1814. ‘Au lieu de Madame de Montebello ec’ était,’ 
dit-il, ‘ Madame de Beauveau que j’aurais di placer auprés 
d’elle ; elle l’aurait dirigée autrement, et les choses n’en se- 
raient pas la.’ Il est persuadé qu'il serait encore sur le trone 
s'il avait épousé une Grande Duchesse de Russie. I! parle 
souvent de son fils, surtout depuis quelque temps.” 

“Qu a-t-u dit deVaffaire du Colonel Latapte, et de cette 
prétendue tentative de Venlever ?”—* Il dit que cela peut 
étre vrai, mais qu’il connait ces gens-la, que ce sont des aven- 
turiers, et que jamais il ne serait confié 4 eux.” 

“ Pensez-vous qwul pursse s échapper dice ?” — Tl enaeu 
dix fois l’occasion, et il l’a encore au moment méme ou je vous 
parle.” ' vary 08 

“ Je vous avoue que cela me paratt impossible.” —“ Eh! 
que ne fait-on pas quand on a des millions 4 sa disposition ? 
Au reste, quoique j aie 4 me plaindre de l’Empereur, je ne le 
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trahirai jamais. Je le répéte, il peut s’évader seul et aller en 
Amérique quand il le voudra ; je n’en dirai pas davantage.” 

“ Sal le peut, que ne le fait-al ? L’essentiel est d'etre hors 
Pict ?’—* Nous le lui avons tous conseillé. I] a toujours 
combattu nos raisons et y a résisté. Quelque malheureux 
qu’il soit ici, il jouit secrétement de l' importance qu’on met & 
sa garde, de l’intérét qu’y prennent toutes les puissances de 
YEurope, du goin que l’on met a recueillir ses moindres pa- 
roles, &c. Il nous a dit plusieurs fois, ‘Je ne peux plus vivre 
en particulier ; j’aime mieux étre prisonnier ici que libre aux 
Etats-Unis.’ ” 

“ Continue-t-il a& écrire son histoire ?” —* Tl en écrit des 
fragmens, mais il est probable qu’il ne l’achévera jamais. 
Quand on lui demande s’il ne veut pas que l’histoire le peigne 
tel qwil a été, il répond qu’il est souvent plus avantageux de 
se laisser deviner que de se mettre trop a découvert. I] parait 
aussi que, ne regardant pas ses grandes destinées comme 
finies, il ne veut pas dévoiler des plans dont l’exécution n’a 
pas été entiérement achevée, et qu'il peut reprendre un jour 
avec succés.” 

“ Que de vous a rédigé la fameuse lettre de M. de Mon- 
tholon ?”’ —‘« lL’ Empereur lui-méme. Il nous en a dicté la 
plus grande partie. Il serait heureux quil s’en fut tenu 1a, 
mais vous verrez incessament paraitre a2 Londres de préten- 
dues lettres écrites par des capitaines de vaisseaux marchands, 
et dans lesquelles on parle beaucoup de ’Empereur. Elles 
sont de lui. Le style en est plat, les détails puérils, la con- 
ception mauvaise. Vous aurez peine a croire, par exemple, 
que louvrage publié sous le nom de Santini était de lui. I] 
se fait par la beaucoup plus de tort qu’il ne croit ; mais per- 
sonne ne peut le guémir de cette manie d’écrire. En général, 
ce n’est ni Bertrand ni Montholon qu’il fallait a l’Empereur. 

était le Duc de Rovigo, le Duc de Bassano, des hommes 4 
caractére, en un mot, qui l’eussent empéche de faire des sot- 
tises. Combien n’en avons-nous pas fait depuis que nous 
sommes ici !”” 

“ Comment est-il dans son intérieur ?” —« Excellent avec 
ses domestiques ; cherchant a donner du relief 4 tout ce qui 
lentoure, élevant trés-haut les petits talens de ceux qui en ont, 
et en prétant & ceux qui n’en ont point.” 

“Quelle est son attitude avec les personnes de sa suite ?” 
—‘ Celle Vun souverain absolu. Je I’ai souvent vu jouer 
cing heures de suite aux échecs, et souffrir que nous fussions 
de bout pendant tout ce temps & le regarder.” 
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“ Comment Madame de Montholon est-elle parvenue & lui 
plaire ?”—« Elle joue la femme savante, sait assez bien 
Vhistoire de France, et ne cesse répéter 4 l’Empereur que l’on 
devrait guillotiner tous les jours quatre-vingt Parisiens pour 
les punir de l’avoir trahi, que la France mérite d’étre vingt 
fois plus malheureuse qu’elle ne lest, &c. Il écoute tout 
cela avec plaisir.” Agréez, mon Prince, je vous prie, ]’hom- 
mage de mon respect. 

STURMER. 


No. 126. 


A Monsiur ve Linur.-Genzrat Sir Hupson Lows. 
Lonewoop, Avril 13, 1818. 
Monstnur Le GouvernEuR—Le Docteur O’Meara m’a fait 
connaitre hier qu’en conséquence d’un ordre émané de vous 
il était contrat de quitter cette ile. A cette occasion j’ai 
Vhonneur de vous prier de considérer que Monsieur O’Meara 
nous a été donné par votre Gouvernement sur notre demande, 
et comme nous tenant lieu d’un médicin Francais; qu il a 
notre confiance; que |’Empereur est malade depuis sept mois 
d’une maladie chronique de foie, mortelle dans ce pays, et qui 
est occasionée par le défaut d’exercice, qu'il n’a pu prendre 
depuis deux ans, par l’abus que vous avez fait et que vous 
faites de vos pouvoirs ; que les choses en sont arrivées au 
point que le malade a besoin d’étre soigné tous les jours; que 
depuis deux ans vous avez voulu chasser Monsieur O’Mcara 
pour le remplacer par Monsieur Baxter ; que, malgré vos in- 
stances réitérées, |’Empereur s’est refusé a recevoir le méde- 
cin qui lui inspire une invincible répugnance. Considérez 
que, si vous 6tez Monsieur O'Meara sans le remplacer par un 
médecin Francais ou Italien déja connu, vous obligez le 
Prince 4 mourir, privé de tout secours. I] y est résolu. Son 
agonie en sera plus douloureuse ; mais les peines du corps 
sont passagéres, tandis que l’opprobie qu'une conduite aussi 
féroce imprimera sur le caractére de votre nation sera. éter- 
nelle. Je suis chargé, 1, de déclarer que le Docteur O'Meara 
est le seul médecin de ceux qui sont sur ce rocher en qui le 
malade ait confiance ; 2, de protester contre son renvoi, de 
quelque prétexte qu’on cherche a le colorer, a moins qu'il ne 
soit la eonséquence d’un jugement légal. 
J’ai Vhonneur, &c. 
Le Comte Brerrranp. 
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No. 127. 


A Monsieur Le Lizut.-Grenerat Sir Hupson Lowe. 
Lonewoop, Avril 24, 1818. 

Monsieur LE GouverNEuR—Lorsque le 12 Avril j’ai été 
instruit par le Docteur O’Meara qu’il cessait ses fonctions de 
médecin prés l’Empereur Napoléon, je me suis empressé de 
faire dire au Major Gorrequer que je le priais de passer chez 
moi, ayant des communications de la plus haute importance 
A lui faire. J’ait dit 4 cet officier que j’avais eu intention de 
lui faire connaitre combien nous avions été peinés de ce 
qu’on eut 6té la fourniture des vivres a la maison Balcombe, 
que le voyage du chef de cette maison 4 Londres ne peut 
pas étre une raison pour lui éter son emploi, puisque le 
service a toujours été fait par ses associés Messieurs Fowler et 
Cole, et que Monsieur Balcombe ne s’en est jamais mélé di- 
rectement ; mais que la communication que je venais de re- 
cevoir du Docteur O’Meara était d’une tout autre importance, 
que l Empereur ne pouvait pas rester un jour sans le secours 
de Monsieur O’Meara. Le lendemain, 13, j’ai eu Vhonneur 
de vous écrire la méme chose. J’espérerais avoir une réponse 
. dans la journée méme: nous sommes aujourd’hui le 24, et je 
n’en ai aucune. Voila done douze jours que |’Empereur est 
privé de toute assistance de la médecine. Au mois d’Octobre 
il fut quinze jours sans voir le Docteur O'Meara, lorsque vous 
élevates l’étrange prétention de lui imposer l’obligation de 
faire des bulletins sous votre dictée, et sans quils fussent au 
préalable soumis 4 lEmpereur et Voriginal laissé dans ses 
mains ; mais alors sa maladie était 4 son commencement, et 
aujourd'hui elle est déja avancée. Le Comte de Montholon, 
qui loge dans le méme corps de batiment que |’Empereur, m’a 
fait connaitre que le 18, et aujourd’hui, 24, il a été éveillé a 
deux heures du matin par le valet-de-chambre de l’Empereur, 
et est resté a cdoté du lit de ce Prince, depuis deux heures 
jusqu’a cing heures du matin, témoin de ses souffrances, sans 
y pouvoir porter aucune adoucissement. Vos restrictions du 10 
Avril sur Longwood ont, donc, déja produit Veffet le plus 
funeste. Je rétiére, donc, ma demande que vous restituez le 
Docteur O'Meara a ses fonctions, en cessant de le vexer et de 
lui faire essuyer de mauvais traitemens, en levant les restric- 
tions contraires 4 ce qui a existé depuis trois ans, auxquelles 
il ne veut ni ne peut se soumettre sans se déshonorer. Enfin 
quelques raisons que vous puissiez alléguer, songez, Monsieur, 
aux conséquences de prolonger l'état actuel, et de priver l’Em- 
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pereur du médecin de son choix sans ayoir pourvu a son 
remplacement conformément 4 ma lettre du 13 Avril. Si 
vous persistez a le faire, cet act arbitraire sera caractér- 
isé par ]’Europe, par votre nation, et méme par votre Min- — 
istre. J’ai ’honneur, &c. 

Le Comte BertTRanp. 


No. 128. 


To Lirurenant-GreneraL Sir Hupson Lowe, K.C.B. 

Downine Srreet, April 30, 1818. 
Dear Smr—A considerable period having elapsed since any 
supply of clothing was sent out for the use of General Buona- 
parte, Lord Bathurst has directed me to draw your attention 
to this subject, in order to prevent the possibility of the orig- 
inal stock being exhausted before a fresh supply was placed 
at your disposal. For the temper which General Buonaparte 
has so frequently shown on similar subjects, it is not improba- 
ble that he might be disposed to conceal from you the defi- 
ciency of any articles, either of necessity or comfort, with a 
view of making that deficiency hereafter a subject of remon- 
strance and complaint, and Lord Bathurst therefore considers 
it advisable that you should adopt any measure which you 
may consider calculated to obtain satisfactory information as 
to the state of his wardrobe, &c., in order that, if deficient in 
any essential article, that deficiency may be speedily supplied, 
and that no means should on your part appear to have been 
omitted for contributing every thing that may be necessary 

for his convenience or comfort. I have the honor, &c. 
Henry GouLBurn. 


No. 129. 


To Linut.-GENERAL Sir Hupson Lowe, K.C.B. 
Downine Street, May 5, 1818. 

Sir—I have received and laid before the Prince Regent 
your several dispatches, to No. 121 inclusive. It appears 
clear as well by General Gourgaud’s confession as by other 
intelligence which I had received, that a clandestine corre- 
spondence toa considerable extent is carried on by the inhabit- 
ants of Longwood, and, as there is little or no communication 
between Buonaparte and any individual in the island, this 
evasion of your regulations must be effected by the opportuni- 
dies which Generals Bertrand and Montholon and the servants 
of the establishment of Longwood enjoy of having frequent in- 
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tercourse not only with those who visit Longwood but with 
the other inhabitants of the island; it will therefore be neces- 
sary to introduce restraints on a liberty which it is evident 
has been so much abused, and I have great satisfaction in 
thinking that you may apply these restraints to the followers 
of General Buonaparte without extending them to him, as you 
must I am sure, always feel a great reluctance to impose any 
additional restrictions upon him, though there is undoubtedly 
not the same delicacy with regard to his followers and servants, 
whose residence on the island is voluntary, and for whose in- 
temperate and unbecoming conduct there is not the same allow- 
ance to be made. You will therefore, upon the receipt of this 
dispatch, impose such restrictions with respect to the commu- 
nications between General Buonaparte’s followers and the in- 
habitants of St. Helena as may appear to you necessary to pre- 
vent the continuance of any clandestine correspondence. If 
they shall remonstrate against these additional restraints being 
applied to them, unless they are also extended to General 
Buonaparte, and represent that they have ouly bound them-~ 
selves to submit to such as were established with regard to 
him, you will inform them that if they do not submit to them 
you must interdict all intercourse between them and General 
Buonaparte, adding, however, that you will not object to for- 
ward any representation which they may think proper to make 
to the British Government, provided that they conform to the 
regulation which prescribes that the letter be sent to you un- 
sealed. I have the honor, &c. 
BaTHURST 


No. 130. 


Au Dr. O'Meara. 
Lonewoop, ce 9 Mai, 1818. 

Monsizur—Depuis le mois d’Octobre vous avez cessé de 
fae des bulletins, ce qui a donné lieu d’en faire de faux. 
L’Empereur désire que vous ne rendiez compte a qui que ce 
sou de état de sa santé, si ce n’est au Gouverneur, s'il le 
reqtuert—surtout que vous n’en parliez a aucun médeein ; et, 
pour couper court a tout ce tripotage, que vous rédigiez toutes 
les semaines; et plus souvent si cela est nécessaire, un bulletin 
de sa santé, dont vous me remettrez Voriginal, et dont vous 
pourrez envoyer la copie au Gouverneur s'il le désize. Aus- 
sitot que vous m’aurez répondu sur cet article vous pourrez 
ropreudre vos fouctions de médecin de Napoleon, qui en a 
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besoin, puisque la restriction du 10 Avril est levée, et que vous 
agissez volontairement et sans y étre contraint. J’ai, &c. 
Le Comte Berrranp. 


No. 131. 


To Lizut.-GeneraL Sir Hupson Lowe, K.C.B. 
Downine Strenr, May 16, 1818. 

Str—I have every reason to believe, from: the information 
given by General Gourgaud to Mr. Goulburn, of which the 
substance is communicated in my dispatch No. 9, that the 
health of General Buonaparte has not been in any essential 
manner impaired by his residence at St. Helena; that the 
swelling of the legs has not been more frequent or more ex- 
tended than what at times he has been accustomed to, and 
that the accounts therefore which Mr. O’Meara has furnished 
are very fallacious. The manner in which you represent that 
General Gourgaud received your inquiries after General Buo- 
naparte’s health induced Mr. Goulburn to make more partic- 
ular inguiries on this subject at his first interview with Gen- 
eral Gourgaud, and the determination which General Buona- 
parte has shown not to admit the visit of any medical per- 
son on whose ability and integrity a reliance would be placed, 
or, indeed, to be seen by any English, except Mr. O’Meara, 
at the times when his health was stated to be most affected, 
strongly confirm the truth of General Gourgaud’s intelli- 
gence. 

It is unnecessary to examine whether Mr. O’Meara has 
been induced to give these fallacious reports from professional 
ignorance, or from a blind devotion to the wishes of General 
Buonaparte. I am however disposed to attribute it to the 
latter motive, more especially as the positive refusal of Gen- 
eral Gourgaud to acquit him of being privy to that clandestine 
correspondence which has for so long been carried on between 
Longwood and Europe (although he at the same time dis- 
tinetly acquitted him of all knowledge of certain other crim- 
inal transactions) gives me too much reason to believe that, 
as far as relates to correspondence, Mr. O’Meara, if he has not 
been entirely employed by General Buonaparte, has at least 
readily connived at this breach of the existing regulations. 
He is, at any rate, unfit to continue near the person of Gen- 
eral Buonaparte, and I have therefore no longer that repug- 
nauce which you know I have hitherto felt to resist his being 
withdrawn from his attendance on General Buonaparte, and 

Vou. I.—Aa 
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interdicted all further interview with the inhabitants of Long- 
wood. Admiral Plampin will receive the necessary instruc- 
tions as to Mr. O’Meara’s future destination. 

On the removal of Mr. O'Meara you will direct Dr. Baxter 
to give his medical attendance to General Buonaparte when- 
ever it may be required, and will particularly instruct him 
on all occasions to consider the health of General Buonaparte ; 
you will not fail to acquaint him at the same time that, should 
he have reason to be dissatisfied with Dr. Baxter's medical 
attendanee, or should prefer that of any other professional 
man on the island, you are perfectly prepared to acquiesce in 
his wish on the subject, and to permit the attendance of any 
medical practitioner selected by him, provided that he con- 
form strictly to the regulations in force. 

I have only to add that you can not better fulfill the wishes 
of his Majesty's Government than by giving effect to any 
measure which you may consider calculated to prevent any 
just ground of dissatisfaction on the part of General Buona- 
parte on account of any real or supposed inadequacy of medi- 
cal attendance. 

I have the honor, &c. BaTHuRST. 


No. 132. 
To Lizut.-GeneraL Sir Hupson Lows, K.C.B. 
Downine Street, May 18, 1818. 

My pear. Sir—My private letter of the 29th ultimo will 
have explained to you what induced me to withhold my con- 
sent to your proposition that Mr. O’Meara should be removed 
from Longwood. The information, however, given by General 
Gourgaud has altered the case, and I have now no longer any 
difficulty in giving you the instruction to withdraw him from a 
situation for which he has shown himself so unfit. I do not 
think you will be authorized in seizing his papers, but you 
may, if you think proper, send for him, and announce to him 
the purport of my instruction, and, having done so, you may 
forbid him seeing either General Buonaparte or any of Gen- 
eral Buonaparte’s followers, except in the presence of a Brit- 
ish officer ; and you may forbid him returning to Longwood 
after he has once gone back and left it. 

I hope my dispatch respecting Rosemary Hall may reach 
you before you have completed the purchase. General Gour- 
gaud considers Longwood as the situation the best adapted for 
“surveillance ;” and the restrictions which you will feel your- 
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self authorized to impose upon General Buonaparte’s:follow- 
ers will, I trust, obviate the objections which it appears you 
had begun to entertain against it. As General Buonaparte 
will not avail himself of the liberties he has, he may be safely 
left in full possession of them; and, indeed, in his situation 
he will not have so much facility of abusing them. It is the 
followers of Buonaparte through whom all the clandestine cor- 
respondence is carried on, and there is nothing in their char- 
acters or situations which requires you to show the same in- 
dulgence toward them, or need deter you from imposing any 
restriction which is necessary; I am sure you will have no 
inclination to do more. 

We must expect that the removal of Mr. O’Meara will occa- 
sion a great sensation, and an attempt will be made to give a 
bad impression on the subject. You had better let the sub- 
stance of my instruction be generally known as soon as you 
have executed it, that it may not be represented that Mr. 
O’Meara has been removed in consequence of any quarrel 
with you, but in consequence of the information furnished by 
General Gourgaud in England respecting his conduct. 

I am yours, very s ncerely, 
BATHURST. 


No. 133 


To Lizut.-GENERAL Str Hupson Lowe, K.C.B. 


Downine Srreut, May 23, 1818. 
My prar Str—Lord Bathurst is apprehensive that he has 
not explained to you with sufficient precision one point con- 
nected with the additional restrictions which he has authorized 
you to impose upon the followers and servants of General Buo- 
naparte, and has therefore directed me to state that, his object 
being not to impose any further restraints upon General Buo- 
naparte himself, but to restrict the intercourse carried on with 
the inhabitants of St. Helena by his followers and servants, 
he is desirous that you should not enforce any restrictions 
against them when in company with General Buonaparte 
which may be made by him a ground for refusing to take ex- 
ercise, or which may be justly represented by him as dimin- 
ishing the degree of liberty in this respect which he at pres- 

ent enjoys. I have the honor, &c, 
HeEnry GouLBuRN. 
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No. 134. 
To Masor GorREQUER. 


Lonewoop, July 10, 1818. 

Sir—The progress of hepatitis, with which Napoleon Bona- 
parte has been affected for some months, having increased in 
a manner alarming to me, I commenced administering mer- 
curial preparations to him on the 11th of June last, which 
were continued until the 29th, when, in consequence of effects 
produced by the humidity of the season, and also perceiving 
that nervous irritability was produced by the use of it, I 
judged it proper to discontinue the remedy ; but having, on 
the 2d of July, observed that the above-mentioned appear- 
ances were ameliorated, I commenced mercurials anew, which 
produced a considerable degree of nervous agitation, and last 
night especially he was very ill. This morning I was called 
at half-past five by his valet-de-chambre to see him. Finding 
him in an alarming state, I explained to him as forcibly as I 
could the necessity of calling a consultation, and proposed to 
send for the two first medical persons in the island, viz. Mr. 
Baxter and Mr. Stokoe. He manifested a repugnance to call in 
Mr. Baxter, but he at last authorized me to send for Mr. Sto- 
koe, for which purpose I wrote him a letter on the spot, and 
awoke Captain Blakeney in order to have it sent and to pro- 
cure him a pass. Since that time I have seen him three 
times, and have found considerable debility to prevail. Mr. 
Stokoe came up about three o'clock, not with a view of enter- 
ing into a consultation, or seeing Napoleon Bonaparte, but to 
excuse himself upon the plea of the responsibility being too 
great, and not wishing to run the risk of getting himself into 
any scrapes. He had also some conversation with Count Ber- 
trand. My chief reason for calling on Mr. Stokoe was to ob- 
tain his opinion relative to the propriety of continuing the 
mercurial treatment. J am not apprehensive of any imme- 
diate danger of his life, and the question hung upon the treat- 
ment it was advisable to pursue, on one side to guard against 
the deleterious effects of the remedy upon the delicacy of his 
organs, and, on the other, the necessity there was of adminis- 
tering it in a manner so as to effectually eradicate the dis- 
ease. I must beg therefore to remain at Longwood, to-mor- 
row, and, indeed, not to leave it until he recovers from eflects 

‘In his Journal of the 27th of June (Voice, vol. ii. p. 412) O’Meara 


attributes Bonaparte’s illness not to the “humidity of the scason,’” but 
to the extreme “humidity of his rooms 1” 
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caused chiefly by debility and the administration of the mer- 
cury necessary for the cure of the complaint. I beg of you to 
submit the above for the consideration of his Excellency the 
Governor, and remain, Yours, &c. 

Barry HE. O'Meara. 


No: .135. 


To Lizut.-GeneraL Count Monrnoton. 
Pranration House, July 12, 1818. 

Smr—Having understood, by a report received from Mr. 
O'Meara, that, in consequence of the serious indisposition with 
which Napoleon Bonaparte was affected on the morning of the 
10th instant, he had acceded to a suggestion of Mr. O'Meara 
for calling in other medical advice, and, although then un- 
willing to receive Mr. Baxter, had consented to see Mr. Stokoe, 
surgeon of H.M.S. Conqueror, but that Mr. Stokoe, for reasons 
which I have had no opportunity to inform myself of, except 
in a general manner from Mr. O’Meara, had declined entering 
into consultation with him on the occasion, I feel myself im- 
pelled to intrude upon you with these lines, both as a matter 
of duty, and as arising from an earnest and sinccre desire to 
contribute every possible means in my power for affording 
relief, to again offer the assistance of Mr. Baxter, or of any 
other medical person in this island whose opinion there may 
be a disposition to consult. 1 feel the less hesitation in making 
this offer as Mr. O’Meara, though he has not had recourse to 
what is considered as the first medical advice in this island, 
viz. that of Mr. Baxter or Dr. Kay, has asked the opinion of 
another medical person, who has been in frequent attendance 
on the families at Longwood, viz. Mr. Livingstone, and as the 
complaint with which he had stated Napoleon Bonaparte to 
be affected is, I understand, of a nature where any delay in 
having recourse to the best medical advice which can be ob- 
tained may be attended with very serious consequences. In 
taking the liberty of submitting a selection from among dif- 
ferent persons I would not wish, however, to be considered as 
holding any balance of opinion in my own mind, for, setting 
apart any pretension arising from the superior professional 
rank he holds, J strongly recommend Mr. Baxter for his pro- 
fessional skill, and for the strength and decision of his judg- 
ment, in any case of doubt or difficulty, persuaded his advice 
is that which would give the most satisfaction. 

I have the honor, &., | H. Lowe. 
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No. 136. 
To ApmrraL PLAMPIN. 
H.M.S. Conqurror, 

Sr. Herena, July 13, 1818 
Sirn—His Excellency the Governor having done me the 
honor to show me Mr. O’Meara’s letter, wherein he states my 
objections to visit General Bonaparte, and finding his state- 
ment not sufficiently explanatory of my motives, I beg that 
you will be pleased to communicate to his Excellency those 
I made to you when I had the honor to receive your com- 
mands to proceed to Longwood, viz., to visit him alone would 
place me in an extremely delicate situation, and would attach 
a degree of responsibility which I was unwilling to take upon 
myself, but.that I should be happy to share it with any other 

medical man who might be permitted to see him. 
T have, &c. Joun Srokox, Surgeon. 


No. 137. 


A Monstevr te Larvt..Genera, Sm Hupson Lows. 
Lonewoon, Juillet 20, 1818. 

MonsinuR LE GouverNeuR—Aujourd’hui sont arrivés a 
Longwood Monsieur le Lieutenant-Colonel Lyster et Monsieur 
Jackson pour faire les fonctions d’officier d’ordonnance. Nous 
n’avons eu jusqu’a cette heure qu’un officier d’ordonnance ; 
c’est une nouveauté fort désagréable que d’en avoir deux. 
Nous avons reconnu avec surprise que le Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lyster est le méme qui a commandé a Ajaccio, ville ov est 
située la maison paternelle de |l’Empereur. I] a des raisons 
pour le considérer comme un ennemi personnel. [I] a en con- 
séquence refusé de la recevoir pendant trois ans qu'il est dans 
ce pays. J’ai fait connaitre par son ordre cette circonstance 
a cette officier en l’engageant a suspendre sa prise de pos- 
session, parce qu’il ne pourrait faire ici qu’un mauvais service. 
Jusqu’a cette heure l’officier d’ordonnance a été un Capitaine 
bien famé du régiment. Lorsque le 53me est parti, vous avez 
remplacé le Capitaine Poppleton par le Capitaine Blakeney, 
qui jouissait d’une excellente réputation. Je vous prie, Mon- 
sieur, sl vous ne voulez pas encore empirer beaucoup la posi- 
tion des choses, de faire un choix également honorable dans le 
régiment qui est ici en garnison. Vous connaissez l’état fa- 
cheux de santé ot s’est trouvé ce Prince lans les mois de Mars 
et d’Avril. Il a sorti quelquefois & trente pas de sa maison 
pour s’asseoir sur le banc que vous avez envoyé. Il y restiait 
une heure, respirait le plein air. Cela lui faisait du bien. 
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Vous avez-ordonné au jardinier soldat du 66me d’arréter qui 
lui conviendrait sous les fenétres méme de l’Empereur, ce qu’il 
a fait. De domestique vous l’avez ainsi converti en agent 
d’exécution ; cela avait plus d’inconvénient encore que de met- 
tre des sentinelles sous ses fenétres. Depuis ce temps, c’est 4 
dire depuis cent jours, il n’est plus sorti de ses murs, et n’a 
plus mis la téte la fenétre. Comme le médecin insiste tous 
les jours pour qwil respire au moins une heure par jour I’air 
libre pendant les bons intervalles de sa maladie, je vous prie, 
Monsieur, d’éter ce soldat jardinier et de le remplacer par un 
jardinier qui n’ait aucune autre fonction que sa fonction do- 
mestique. Le sergent d’ouvrier parait étre investé du méme 
pouvoir. Je vous prie, Monsieur, de le remplacer ou de lui 
défendre de s’occuper de rien autre chose que de ses fonctions 
@Vouvrier. Aujourd’hui le choix de Vofficier d’ordonnance sera 
une raison de, plus qui empéchera ce Prince de sortir, et dans 
ceci, comme dans toute autre chose, je réclame 4 qui existait 
avant toutes ces innovations. 
J’ai 1 honneur d’étre, &c. Le Comtr BerTRanp. 


No. 138. 


To Linut.-GpeneraL Sir Hupson Lown, K.C.B. 
Downine Srreer, July 21, 1818. 

Str—I have received and laid before the Prince Regent 
your several dispatches, to No. 135 inclusive. The only point 
upon which I deem it necessary to give you any particular 
instructions is, with respect to the more frequent intercourse 
which has latterly taken place between the Commissioners of 
the Allied Powers resident at St. Helena, and the attendants 
of General Buonaparte. It is impossible to read the corre- 
spondence which you have transmitted, without observing that 
the effect of that more frequent communication between the 
Commissioners and Longwood has been to excite in the breast 
of General Buonaparte and his followers a greater disposition 
to resist your authority and to subject you to insult. It ap- 
pears evident that they have misconstrued the desire which 
the Commissioners have naturally, although somewhat indis- 
creetly, evinced, to partake of their society, into an approba- 
tion of their conduct toward you; and, thinking that they 
might rely upon the Commissioners’ protection, have at once 
given a freer. scope to their insolence and falsehood, and a 
more determined opposition to your proper authority. Inde- 
pendent of what is due to you as Governor, it is for the in- 
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terest of General Buonaparte that this conduct on the part of 
his attendants should not pass without observation, as, if con- 
tinued, it would necessarily lead to their removal. I am far 
from imputing to the Commissioners, individually or collect- 
ively, the least intention of encouraging this disposition on the 
part of Generals Bertrand and Montholon, and give entire 
credit to the representations which they have from time to 
time given you of the real character of this intercourse ; but I 
know that Generals Bertrand and Montholon give a very dif- 
ferent report of what passes on those occasions; and the effect 
of this unrestrained intercourse with those persons has evi- 
dently been to excite in them a belief that their disrespect 
toward you is not disapproved by the Commissioners. Hav 
ing seen the instructions given to the Russian Commissioner, 
and having no reason to believe that the instructions given to 
the two other Commissioners are less favorable to the con- 
sideration due to your authority, I certainly had hoped that 
your intimations and representations on this subject would 
have been more attended to; and I still flatter myself that it 
will not be necessary for you to act upon this instruction ; but 
if unfortunately you should not receive satisfactory assurances 
from the Commissioners, you will in that case acquaint them 
that the Prince Regent has deemed it necessary to place their 
intercourse with Longwood, as private individuals, under re- 
strictions similar to those which exist with respect to others ; 
and in announcing to them that they will in future enjoy no 
greater liberty in this respect than is allowed generally to 
British military officers, you will explain to them the grounds 
upon which His Royal Highness has thought it incumbent 
upon him to adopt this determination. You will, however, in 
that case, distinctly understand and explain to the Commis- 
sioners, that the instruction which I am now conveying to 
you applies only to the Commissioners in their private capac- 
ity; and that if at any time General Buonaparte shall consent 
to receive them as Commissioners of the Allied Powers, under 
the treaty of the 2d of August, 1815, you will not oppose any 
obstacle to their visiting Longwood for the purpose of being 
presented by you as such to General Buonaparte. 
I have the honor, &c. BatTHURST. 


No. 139. 
To Kart Batuurst, K.G. 
J Sr. Haruna, July 2'7, 1818. - 
My Lorp—I have the honor to inform your Lordship that 
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Captain Blakeney, ihe orderly officer at Longwood, having 
completed the term of a year on that duty, applied to me to 
be relieved from it. Although unwilling to dispense with 
his services, I could not refuse his application, and it became 
therefore necessary for me to look out for a successor. The 
greater number of the captains of the 66th Regiment were 
married men, and had families; and those who were not so 
were not sufficiently acquainted with the French language to 
offer an advantageous selection. The sending an officer of 
my own staff would, I knew, have been only treated as an 
outrage ; my thoughts turned, therefore, on a person who J 
conceived was one of the last on the island against whom 
any plausible ground of objection could be formed—Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Lyster, Inspector of the Island Militia. 

In order to relieve him, however, from a part of his duty, 
I resolved to place near him Lieutenant Jackson, of the Royal 
Staff Corps, whom I knew to be perfectly agreeable to the 
residents at Longwood, to attend upon them when beyond 
their limits; following in this respect a course which had 
been before pursued during the time Major Poppleton was 
orderly officer, when he was assisted in such duty by an 
officer of dragoons. Lieutenant-Colonel Lyster was well ac- 
quainted with French and Italian, the languages spoken 
at Longwood; a man of the best temper, the kindest and 
most inoffensive of dispositions. He had no predilection for 
the situation when I offered it to him, and only accepted it 
because he hoped to render service in it; resolved to spare 
no pains whatever by which he might add to the comforts of 
the detained persons and their families, and conciliate the 
. execution of his duties with all possible regard to their feel- 
ings. No other form was requisite on my part than that of 
acquainting them of Captain Blakeney’s departure, and of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lyster’s appointment; but 1 thought it 
right to give a few days’ previous notice, in order that if there 
was any objection it might be made known to me. I there- 
fore wrote a note on the 16th of July to Count Bertrand, of 
which copy is inclosed, and on the next day. received an 
acknowledgment for it. Four days elapsed before Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Lyster went to Longwood to relieve Captain 
Blakeney, and during this time no shadow of objection ap- 
peared likely to arise against him; on the contrary, Count 
Bertrand sent for Lieutenant Jackson, and, as if already con- 
sidered to be assisting the orderly officer in his duties, asked 
himn to carry a message to me, which strictly ought not to have 

AA* 
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been sent but through Captain Blakeney. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lyster’s arrival at Longwood was followed, however, by the 
most distinct hostility. I had hardly received the report of 
his arrival there, and of his first visit to Count Bertrand (of 
which copies accompany), before a letter was forwarded to 
me from Count Bertrand, with another from Colonel Lyster, 
of which copies are also transmitted. I sent an answer to 
Count Bertrand’s letter the next morning. The following 
day I received a report from Lieutenant-Colonel Lyster, stat- 
ing the refusal of Mr. O’Meara to give him the simple inform- 
ation if he had seen Napoleon Bonaparte, and at the same 
time declining to answer as to the state of his health, although 
a few days before he had stated it to me, as a reason why he 
did not give the orderly officer information, that he did not 
ask itof him. The same day brought me another letter from 
Count Bertrand, which I resolved to send back to him, with 
such remarks as the false assertions it contained appeared to 
me to call for. At the time this letter was sent to me, Mr. 
O'Meara was equally active as Count Bertrand in his hostili- 
ty against Lieutenant-Colonel Lyster ; for the following morn- 
ing, the 23d, I received a report, with copies of a correspond- 
ence that had passed between them, to which reference will 
be hereafter made. I had already, pursuant to your Lord- 
ship’s instruction, determined on Mr. O’Meara’s removal from 
this island, and wanted not this fresh motive to hasten his 
departure ; but it was not until the 25th instant from other 
business intervening, I was enabled to make the necessary 
arrangement, and fix the time of his removal. I was just 
on the point of sending my orders for this purpose, when I 
received a letter from Count Bertrand, of which copy accom- 
panies. Your Lordship will judge how extremely disconcert- 
ed I must have been at the contretemps produced by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Lyster’s personal quarrel with Count Bertrand. 
I had shown to him, it is true, what the Count had said in his 
letter with respect to him, because I saw no motive for con- 
cealing what was said from any officer employed on so deli- 
cate a duty as that Colonel Lyster had to execute, conceiving 
that whatever irritation might have been felt would have been 
controlled at least during the time he might continue in at- 
tendance on duty at Longwood. I did not, however, perhaps, 
sufficiently calculate on the feelings of an officer whose char- 
acter through life had passed without reproach, and who 
was wholly unused to the style of language by which the 
persons at Longwood have made it their invariable endeavor 
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to irritate and to provoke. The step Lieutenant-Colonel Lys- 
ter had taken, of challenging Count Bertand, and the manner 
in which he spoke of Napoleon Bonaparte himself, however 
great the provocation might have been, and whatever allow- 
ance I might be inclined to make for the feelings of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Lyster, it was impossible for me to appprove ; 
nor could I suffer it even to remain as a matter of the least 
doubt or suspicion that my decided interposition would not 
be immediately used for the protection, not only of Napoleon 
Bonaparte himself, but for that of any person who was under 
detention with him, from any act of personal violence or hos- 
tility in the cirele of his own residence, which IJ considered as 
much a place for his protection as for his security, beyond 
which he had no other asylum to look for. I had used 
means of interference even to prevent his peace being dis- 
turbed by a quarrel among his own followers; I therefore 
addressed an immediate reply to Count Bertrand, of which 
copy is annexed, returning at the same time his letter of the 
22nd instant, with my remarks upon it. I was directly after- 
ward waited upon by Lieut.-Colonel Lyster himself, who I found 
had addressed a second letter to Count Bertrand, who-had not 
however judged it expedient to forward it to me. It appears 
likely he had not thought proper to send Lieut.-Colonel Lys- 
ter’s first letter until he had received the second, which must 
have rendered him naturally apprehensive of some still more 
unpleasant consequence than what the first letter had threat- 
ened to produce; but the steps I had taken for Lieut.-Colonel 
Lyster’s removal, prevented of course any thing whatever 
occurring between them. I did not fail to express to Lieut.- 
Colonel Lyster my displeasure at his having had recourse to 
such a violent measure, particularly while on duty at Longwood, 
as also for the manner in which he had referred to Napoleon 
Bonaparte himself. I signified to him at the same time that 
he was not to return to Longwood, and I again sent Captain 
Blakeney thither. I have since received a letter from Lieut.- 
Colonel Lyster, in explanation of his conduct, which, with 
the inclosures referred to in it, I have the honor to forward 
for your Lordship’s more full information. 
I have the honor, &c. H. Lowe. 


No. 140. 
To Eart Baruurst, K.G. 
Sr. Hexena, July 30, 1818. 
My Lorp—I do myself the honor to inclose to your Lord- 
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ship a memorandum which has been furnished tome by 
Lieutenant Jackson, of a conversation which occurred between 
Count Montholon, Dr. Verling, and himself this day. It ap- 
pears to me altogether of a very remarkable nature, certainly 
seeming to imply some change in Napoleon Bonaparte’s dis- 
position, particularly as to the point of contenting himself 
with other medical advice than that of Mr. O’Meara, even 
should a French or Italian surgeon not arrive here. I shall 
endeavor to take some steps upon this matter immediately 
after Mr. O’Meara’s removal. 

With respect to what Count Montholon observed about my 
having committed myself in a moment of anger, I can with 
confidence appeal to Admiral Plampin, Brigadier-General Sir 
George Bingham, and every officer of my staff, that there was 
nothing of momentary anger in the deliberation that was taken 
on the subject of Mr. O’Meara’s removal, but that it was de- 
cided on two days before it took place, viz. the 23d July, upon 
grounds which appeared to all who were spoken to on the 
subject of a nature to render any delay inexpedient, if not 
improper; in fact, I believe to have had more doubts myself 
than any other person. With regard to removing Mr. O’Meara 
a month sooner or a month later, there has been no period for 
some time past, that the state of Napoleon Bonaparte’s health 
had been spoken of so favorably as the last time I addressed 
Mr. O’Meara on the subject. His replies indicated an altera- 
tion for the better, though not a permanent one. 

I had no other authority than Mr. O’Meara’s that Napoleon 
Bonaparte was taking any medicine ; and at a moment when 
Mr. O’Meara’s removal was looked for, and particularly when 
(as there is reason to suppose by his having thought fit to re- 
move part of his baggage) he had himself received some in- 
timation on the subject from England, it is not likely that such 
a ground for not immediately removing him as that of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte requiring medicine in some form or for some 
complaint or other would ever have been wanting. 

The refusal, however, of Mr. O’Meara to deliver up his 
medical journal, and his ready connivance with the views of 
Napoleon Bonaparte to prevent me from satisfying myself, 
through any person of my own confidence, of the actual state 
of his health, and the exclusion thereby of every means by 
which legal or well-authenticated proof could be obtained to 
justify me, supposing any consequence to result from my 
placing too implicit a reliance on Mr. O’Meara’s statements, 
he withholding at the same time the only document in his 
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possession which could give any real weight to them, will, I 
feel assured, exonerate me from that blame which Count 
Montholon has conceived I shall be exposed to, even if my 
proceedings had not been based on your Lordship’s instruction 
to me. 

It is remarkable that Count Montholon does not attempt to 
dispute the propriety of my removing Mr. O’Meara. His 
argument only applies to the moment of it. In fact, my letter 
of the 26th instant, where I say, if Mr. O’Meara’s medical at- 
tendance is so desirable, it is to be lamented he did not com- 
bine it with more respect and obedience to the regulations of his 
Government in other points, and that his last act was a breach 
of order and disavowal of authority, remains without reply. 

With respect to what Count Montholon said on the subject 
of restrictions, I shall consider what can be done, but I fear 
this is a point upon which considerable difficulty may present 
itself; none, however, which there shall be any want of a real 
endeavor on my part to remove, where it can be done consist- 
ent with the primary object of my duty. 

I have the honor, &c. H. Lowe. 


No. 141. 

A Monsieur re Lizvt.-Generat Si Hupson Lowe. 

Lonewoop, Juillet 24, 1818. 
Monsteur LE GouvERNEUR—J’ai Vhonneur de vous en- 
voyer une lettre que je regois.!1_ Le vieillard me parait en 
démence. Il ne peut avoir connaissance de ma correspond- 
ance officielle que par vos ordres. Je ne lui réponds ni ne lui 
répondrai. Il n’est qu’un mandataire, et si son principal offi- 
cier général veut me demander raison je suis prét a lui faire 

honneur. J’ai l’honneur, &c. 
Le Comte BertrRanp. 


No. 142. 
A Monsieur te Lisut.-Generat Sm Hupson Lows. 
Lonewoop, Juillet 26, 1818. 
Monsieur LE GouverNEuR—Le Docteur O'Meara a quitté 
hier Longwood, forcé de laisser son malade au milieu du traite- 
ment qu il dirigeait. Ce matin ce traitement a cessé—ce 
matin un grand crime a commencé d’avoir exécution. Les 


' The letter here alluded to was that from Colonel Lyster, containing 
a challenge to Count Bertrand. Vide vol. 1. pp. 578-580. 
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lettres de Monsieur le Comte Bertrand des 13, 24, 26, et 27 
Avril dernier ne laissent rien 2 dire. L’Empereur ne recevra 
jamais d’autre médecin que le Sieur O'Meara, parcequ’il est 
le sien, ou celui qui lui serait envoyé d’ Europe conformément 
a la lettre ci-dessus citée du 13 Avril. J’ai communiqué la 
lettre que vous m’avez écrite hier ; ce que j’ai l’honneur de 
vous écrire est la substance de la réponse qu’on m’a chargé 
de vous transmettre. 

Le Genera Comte pe MonrHoton. 


No. 143. 

A Monsieur Le Linut.-Generat Si Hupson Lowe. 

Lonewoop, Juillet 26, 1818. 
MonsI£uR LE GouvVERNEUR—Je recois al’instant la lettre que 
vous m’avez fait ’honneur de m’écrire ce soir. Je ne pourrai 
pas la montrer a  Empereur avant demain midi, car il a été 
fort mal aujourd’hui. En la traduisant je m’apercois d’une 
erreur ol vous étes; vous induisez de ce qu’il a fait appeler 
le Docteur Stokoe en consultation quwil pourrait recevoir ses 
services comme médecin ordinaire: j’ai lhonneur de vous 
donner l’assurance, malheureusement trop positive, que méme 
au rale de la mort il ne recevra d’aide, ne prendra de remédes, 
que de son propre médecin le Sieur O'Meara, et si on len 
prive il n’en recevra de personne, et se tiendra pour étre as- 

sassiné par vous. J’ai lhonneur, &c. 
=, Le GENERAL Comte pE MontHoLon. 


No. 144. 


To Lisut.-Grnerat Str Hupson Lowe, K.C.B. 
Downineé Srruet, August 10, 1818. 

Str—I have the honor of transmitting to you the copy of a 
letter which has been addressed to the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs by the Cardinal Gonsalvi, relative to an ap- 
plication made by Cardinal Fesch to the Prince Regent for 
permission to procure and send to St. Helena a Roman Catho- 
lic priest to attend on General Buonaparte. I am to acquaint 
you that his Royal Highness sees no reason to withhold his 
assent to this application on behalf of General Buonaparte. 
You will, therefore, take an early opportunity of communica- 
ting to General Bonaparte that Cardinal Fesch having repre- 
sented to the Pope the desire of Gencral Buonaparte to havea 
priest resident at Longwood in whom he may confide, the 
General ' -ving steted himself “to be unavoidably prevented 
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from fulfilling the duties imposed upon him by the religion 
which he professes, and deprived of the essential comforts 
which, according to the tenets of his faith, may be derived 
from a participation of the Sacraments,” the Prince Regent 
has signified his consent that Cardinal Fesch shall, agreeable 
to the wishes of General Buonaparte, select a priest for that 
purpose, and that this priest will have permission to reside at 
Longwood, subject to such conditions as it may be necessary 
for him previously to subscribe. ; 

Observing from your recent dispatches that General Buona- 
parte has expressed a wish to have a French surgeon of known 
reputation attached to the establishment at Longwood, and to 
be provided with a cook in whom he may be able to place 
confidence, I have availed myself of the same opportunity of 
making the wishes of General Buonaparte in this respect known 
to Cardinal Fesch ; and, although it appears that the person 
who recently served him in the latter capacity was suddenly 
removed by the General’s direction (for no fault or any inat- 
tention to his duty), I nevertheless have so little disposition to 
interfere with any arrangement which General Buonaparte 
may consider necessary to his comfort or safety, that I have left 
it to Cardinal Fesch to select persons for both these situations, 
who will proceed to St. Helena in company with the Roman 
Catholic priest, under similar engagements as to the restric- 
tion of their communication and intercourse with the inhabit- 
ants of the island. 

I shall not fail to give you the eayliest intimation of the 
names of the individuals selected for these offices, and of the 
probable period of their departure from this country. 

I have the honor, &c. BatTHuRS?T. 


No. 145. 
To Lizut.-Generau Sir Hupson Lowe, K.C.B. 


Downine Street, August 27, 1818. 

Smr—lIt appearing by a letter addressed by Messrs. Baring 
to General Bertrand on the 13th instant, that the General had 
it in contemplation to forward to them the necessary power 
of attorney for selling out that considerable sum of money 
which is vested in his name in the Navy 5 per Cents., and 
of which he is in the regular receipt of the interest, and it 
being on every account most unadvisable, with a view to the 
security of General Buonaparte, that any of his attendants 
should have so large a sum at their immediate disposal in the 
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island, I am to instruct you in no case to lend your assistance 
to the verification of General Bertrand’s signature attached 
to such an instrument. I have the honor, &c. 

BaTHURST. 


No. 146. 
To Eart Batuurst, K.G. 


Sr. Herewa, September 29, 1818. 

My Lorn—Your Lordship will peruse with feelings of no 
ordinary disgust the details of the accompanying report, dis- 
closing such mean and unworthy tricks and artifices to elude 
the regulations in force on this island, to establish a secret 
correspondence with Europe for pecuniary and other concerns, 
and to raise a cabal at the same time on the island itself in 
favor of Napoleon Bonaparte, as it could have been hardly 
expected would have been at once brought to view. 

The Marquis de Montchenu, who is as yet uninformed of 
what has been done, mentioned to me two days since that 
Mr. O'Meara, a short time before his departure, received a 
letter from Lord Melville (I repeat what the Marquis said, 
and whom I immediately set right, because it could not of 
course have been Lord Melville, though not impossibly one 
of the clerks in the department), saying he was to be recalled 
from his situation here; that he had shown this letter to the 
persons at Longwood, but that Napoleon felt too secure of the 
effect of the reports of his illness to admit the idea of the re- 
moval taking place, believing neither Government nor myself 
would dare, while he was supposed to be so ill, to deprive 
him of Mr. O’Meara’s assistance. This information the Mar- 
quis must have had from Count Balmain’s conversations. 
Such a material point being, as he conceived, gained, Napol- 
eon appears resolved to have pushed to the utmost limit the 
advantage he trusted to have derived from it. Hence the 
vulgar insolence and audacity with which Mr. O’Meara was 
encouraged to act toward me, by which he hoped to shake 
in some degree the regard due to authority ; the cabals sought 
to be formed among the officers of the 66th and in the navy ; 
the pretensions he sought to establish for Mr. O’Meara in 
society when he found his character begin to droop; and all 
the prospectus [?] which is displayed in the correspondence 
annexed to the report, deeply laid but illusory, and only 
proving how easily Napoleon himself can be rendered the 
dupe of ignorant and pretending people, and to what mean 
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shifts he can at the same time descend. The blame, how- 
ever, does not appear to originate wholly in him, as there 
seems to have been at least as much of fanaticism and pre- 
tension, with an eye at the same time to the trade to be 
carried on, on one side, as of excitement on the other. 

Whatever may have been said by General Gourgaud with 
respect to other persons that have been employed in clandes- 
tine communications, I could never fix a direct suspicion on 
any others than Mr. O’Meara or Myr. Balcombe (however 
assistance may have been afforded by others as the instru- 
ments or bearers), for they were the only persons who by their 
official situations had free access to the persons at Longwood, 
and, if they were unprincipled enough, while receiving the 
public money for their services there, to become the tools for 
any indirect purpose whatever, it was next to impossible to 
prevent it. 

The change in the purveyorship was the first blow against 
the designs that had been forming, and the little noise made 
by Napoleon about it convinced me he was apprehensive of 
the discoveries that might be made in that quarter. The 
removal of Mr. O’Meara leveled the whole fabric, and hence 
the plots now developed. Mr. Balcombe’s conduct is quite 
inexcusable. I had uniformly treated him and his family 
with attention and kindness, and had most distinctly and re- 
peatedly cautioned him in a friendly manner on the subject 
of his intimacy with Mr. O’Meara, pointing out to him even 
the very delicate situation in which he might be eventually 
placed by having his name coupled together with that of Mr. 
O'Meara as the only persons Napoleon saw. Mr. Balcombe 
will perfectly recollect, if reminded of it, the pointed warning 
I gave him in my office, some weeks before he left this island, 
on the latter point. He went on headlong, however, in an 
increasing intimacy, until he became, as it appears, com- 
pletely entangled. When, after obtaining my signature to a 
requisition for certain stores he was to embark on board the 
Hyena store-ship for the-use of the establishment at Long- 
wood, he got an order subsequently from the Admiral to ship 
stores in tenfold quantity on his own account, in prejudice 
of the island receiving supplies it was in actual distress for 
by the same ship, I remonstrated with him, as his conduct 
merited, in opposing or undermining the arrangements he 
knew I had been endeavoring to establish ; but this was the 
only occasion where I expressed a marked dissatisfaction to 
him, although, it appears to me, the Admiral, on the whole, 
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had more reason to complain of the mode in which he had 
been circumvented than myself. This was unconnected, how- 
ever, with his business at Longwood, and is only mentioned 
lest he might be referring to it, which neither the late naval 
Commander-in-Chief nor the present, though acting with the 
best intentions, can feel any desire he should do. 

I can not sufficiently express my sense of the cordial and 
zealous support I have received throughout from Admiral 
Plampin in every thing connected with the affairs of Mr. 
O’Meara. His reasons for not showing to, or leaving with 
me, the letter from Mr. Baleombe to Mr. Stokoe I do not 
entirely enter into; but I am convinced the letter contained 
nothing which could throw any new or any important light 
on the subject of the other correspondence, and that it is prob- 
ably regard to Mr. Stokoe, with some feeling of consideration 
toward Mr. Balcombe himself, where actual necessity did not 
require his name to be brought forward. The Admiral has 
been somewhat unpleasantly placed in regard to the latter, 
by owing to him the obligation of his present place of resi- 
dence, the Briars, which Mr. Balcombe, to his own great in- 
convenience and that of his family, yielded up to the Admiral 
on his arrival here. This induced at first a great intimacy 
between them, but the Admiral now sees Mr. Balcombe’s 
character and line of proceeding in the true point of view. 
If your Lordship reflects on this matter; on the marked sup- 
port given to Mr. Balcombe by all the naval Commanders-in- 
Chief; that his house was the common rendezvous of the 
navy, not so much for the purposes of hospitality as perhaps 
to create distraction and make a party (Mr. O'Meara being 
the oracle there); on the conduct of the Commissioners, and 
on the protection given by Count Balmain, in particular, to 
Mr. O'Meara; because juridical proofs were not immediately 
brought forward against him—it will be felt I had many 
difficulties to overcome before attaining this development of 
what has been passing, and bringing about a right change 
in persons’ sentiments on the occasion: but I can not speak 
on this subject without expressing my great obligations to 
Sir Thomas Reade, whose zeal, activity, and intelligence, on 
this, as well as on every other occasion, has never been in 
fault, and who has been a mainspring of the discoveries that 
have been made. 

Even the Admiral told me he had difficulty in persuading 
some of his own officers Mr. O’Meara was not a much-in- 
jJured man (which, however, must have sprung from some 
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party design, as the history of the snuff-box and his com 
munications with Mr. Vernon were sufficient to fix his char- 
acter), but that now all voices are united against him. Mr. 
Stokoe, the Admiral said, shed tears on finding how much he 
had been deceived by him; and even his friend Lieutenant 
Reardon, of the 66th, now speaks of him as one of the “great- 
est scoundrels,” to use his own terms, he ever heard of. 

Your Lordship will observe the very line of proceeding 
which was adopted by Mr. Fowler. It shows, however, the 
confidence with which Mr. Holmes and Mr. Balcombe must 
have been acting, when they could venture to implicate Mr. 
Fowler so far as to send him a letter and a box of French 
books under a feigned address. Mr. Cole, the other partner, 
has not appeared in the matter. He has conducted himself 
with great prudence since Mr. Balcombe’s departure, but has 
appeared a good deal agitated since the last discoveries. It 
is likely to prove a fatal thing for the business of their house ; 
but if they have lost the purveyorship by their connection 
with Mr. O’Meara, it is not from want of due caution to Mr. 
Balcombe, and this I am particularly solicitous Sir Thomas 
Tyrwhitt should understand... . 

I have observed that part of Mr. Balcombe’s letter where- 
in he says the opinions of Sir George Cockburn and Sir Pul- 
teney are with him. I can never believe a person holding 
the high official situation of Sir George Cockburn would offer 
opinions to Mr. Baleombe on a subject of such delicacy as 
that he adverts to, but, if he should have done so, I am quite 
ready to meet and refute them. If Sir Pulteney has offered 
such opinions in private, I am persuaded he will not think 
of maintaining them; but should he have expressed opinions 
on such subject to any person in official situation, or uttered 
them publicly, I should desire to learn it, as I am quite pre- 
pared for any discussion on such points with him....... 

Napoleon is as yet uninformed of what has been passing. 
To have admitted only two English persons near him for up- 
wards of a twelvemonth, and those to be proved his mere 
tools, can afford him no agreeable subject of reflection, par- 
ticularly if he should by chance discover that the one of them, 
a surgeon of a man-of-war, was formerly dismissed the army 
by the sentence of a court-martial; and that the other, who 
had been the mate of an Indiaman, had been equally dis- 
missed the Company’s service for some gross act of ‘insub- 
ordination toward the commander of his ship. The anec- 
dotes which are current here | have no reason to doubt the 
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truth of, yet such, with Mr. Warden, are the chief selections 
Napoleon has made. He has not moved out since the last 
report which mentioned it. In other respects he continues 
the same. I have the honor, &c. H. Lowe. 


No. 147. 
To Earu Batuurst, K.G. 


St. Hetena, October 12, 1818. 

My Lorp—In my letter of the 18th September I had the 
honor to acquaint your Lordship of the particulars of a con- 
versation I had with Count Montholon on that day respect- 
ing the introduction of the orderly officer and surgeon in at- 
tendance at Longwood to Napoleon Bonaparte, adverting at 
the same time to the principal motive which urged me to 
propose their presentation to him, viz. that of endeavoring to 
obtain, in the least pamful way to Napoleon Bonaparte him- 
self, the execution of that part of the orderly officer’s duty 
which requires he should make daily reports of his actual 
presence on the spot. 

The orderly officer saw him on that day immediately after 
my conversation with Count Montholon, and I had therefore 
reason to suppose the object in a degree obtained. Several 
days, notwithstanding, elapsed without the same opportunity 
bemg afforded. Napoleon Bonaparte kept himself entirely 
confined to his room, with his blinds closed, or if he opened 
the window to admit a little air, a curtain was immediately 
drawn across it. In other respects matters went on in such 
a manner about the house as to leave no doubt of his being 
within it ; but still 1 was not satisfied that any thing less 
than frequent personal observation should be considered by 
the orderly officer as containing a satisfactory proof upon 
which to ground his reports to me. 

Several motives nevertheless still combined to make me act 
with every delicacy to Napoleon Bonaparte on this occasion. 
He for some days, as was stated by persons of his family, did 
not rise from his bed; and, although he ought in such case 
to have admitted a surgeon to see him, yet, viewing the seri- 
ousness of his protests against receiving the visits of any 
medical person on the island, and the conflict he must have 
had to sustain in his own mind before descending to admit 
how absurd and unreasonable such protests were, I felt re- 
luctant, believing a certain degree of indisposition might pre- 
vail, though from confinement alone, to urge any too hasty 
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intrusion, whether of the orderly officer or surgeon, upon him. 
Another motive presented itself in the circumstance of the 
new house building for him: the work had commenced with- 
in a stone’s-throw of his own windows (in a spot, however, it 
is to be observed, approved by him, so far as Count Montho- 
lon’s opinion upon the occasion could be considered as his) ; 
it was thus not possible for him to show himself at his win- 
dow or in his garden without being exposed to the gaze of all 
the workmen. Incessant rain and wind, at the same time, 
presented a quite sufficient and natural reason for his not 
quitting the house. Foreseeing the arguments which might 
be offered as to the building, I had directed an extensive sod 
parapet to be thrown up between the place where the work- 
men were employed and his garden, so as to completely pre- 
vent any of the persons employed either from seeing him or 
passing to his house or garden. Having completed this work, 
and the reports of the orderly officer continuing the same— 
that it was impossible to obtain a view of his person—I re- 
solved to have another interview with Count Montholon, and, 
as he had very readily attended upon me when I sent for him 
to the orderly officer’s room, I waived the same ceremonial 
on the present occasion by calling upon him : this interview 
took place on the 30th September. A detail of the conver- 
sation which ensued is transmitted. I merely, on this occa- 
sion, introduced the subject of my former application for the 
presentation of the orderly officer and the surgeon. Count 
Montholon had not obtained any answer, but promised one 
the ensuing day. No answer arriving, 1 waited upon him 
the 3d October, and found a reply had been given in the 
negative. It became now therefore expedient to put the 
question of the orderly officer's seeing Napoleon Bonaparte 
upon another footing. Istated at once to Count Montholon the 
substance of the reports I had received from the orderly 
officer, and what my instructions, as well as his required. 
A long conversation ensued, of which the details accom- 
pany [this]. 

On the 5th instant I again waited upon Count Montho- 
lon, to know what might be the result of his communication 
with Napoleon Bonaparte—the details also of this conversa- 
tion are annexed. I introduced the subject of the letter 
under a false name for Mr. O’Meara, and of the effect which 
must be produced upon the opinion of the public in general 
by observing that for upwards of a year past the only English 
porsons whom N. apoleon Bonaparte had admitted to his pres- 
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ence were two ‘qui s'étatent égarés sur leurs devoirs.” 
Count Montholon evinced great surprise at both communica- 
tions, and I am inclined to ascribe much of the change which 
has apparently since taken place to my mention of them. 

On the 7th instant, a message was sent by Count Montho- 
lon to Major Gorrequer, to beg to speak to him. It was in- 
timated to Major Gorrequer at the same time by the orderly 
officer that it was to ask explanation upon some parts of my 
conversation. I suggested to Major Gorrequer to be cautious 
in his rephes, but at the same time not to omit the oppor- 
tunity of giving any proper explanation that might be re- 
quired. A detail of the conversation which passed accom- 
panies [this], and I had much satisfaction at the mode in 
which Major Gorrequer managed his arguments and replies 
on the occasion. 

Explanation was required from myself, and I waited upon 
Count Montholon the next day to offer it. This I thought 
was best done by communicating to him the instructions of 
the orderly officer, the conversation I had with Count Ber- 
trand on the subject of them in the first month after my 
arrival here, and your Lordship’s letter to me after perusing 
that conversation—the whole to prove I was innovating 
nothing. While a surgeon was in daily attendance upon Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, and there were English servants in the 
same house with him, there could be no doubt of his actual 
presence on the spot. When he refused medical aid and 
dismissed his English attendants he placed himself in a new 
situation, and against the difficulties which were thus opposed 
to the orderly officer in the execution of his duties it was my 
particular duty to provide. The conversation was in a per- 
fectly amicable strain, and led to another on the next day, the 
details of both of which are transmitted. 

Although I had no reason to mistrust the sincerity of 
Count Montholon in the conciliatory language and proposi- 
tions held by him on the two last days’ meetings, yet.I still _ 
persisted on the orderly officer having the opportunity afford- 
ed him of seeing Napoleon Bonaparte, and I am happy to 
add that Count Montholon did not withdraw from any part 
of the assurance he had given on this head, the orderly offi- 
cer reporting to me to have seen Napoleon Bonaparte at his 
window the following day, but having his head bandaged 
with a silk handkerchief, and looking very pale. 

I have this day had another conversation with Count Mon- 
tholon, the details of which I also transmit. Some fresh 
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pomts were brought forward, but not of a nature to create 
any great difficulty—points of imaginary difference to have 
an air of negotiation before arriving at any change, rather 
than forming any real question of dispute, unless, through the 
pretensions of Count Bertrand, it may he eventually endeav- 
ored to work them into such. 

The only point on which I feel anxious for a determination, 
and that which principally urged my visit of this day, is in 
respect to the selection of the medical attendant; for should 
it fall on any other person than Dr. Verling or Mr. Baxter, 
embarrassment might still arise. I have conceived the best 
way, however, to fix the choice on the present one was to 
manifest no objections against others who had been adverted 
to, though I went prepared to do so if their names had been 
mentioned. Dr. Verling had been told Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
only objection against him was that he had been placed at 
Longwood by me. The less solicitude, therefore, I showed on 
this point I thought the better. 

Your Lordship will not fail to observe the contempt with 
which Count Montholon appears to have regarded the diffi- 
culties that have stood in the way of former arrangements 
where the intervention of Count Bertrand has been used, par- 
ticularly as to the point of a correspondence by sealed notes 
within the island, in which that pretending person was at- 
tempting to obtain from the Governor of the island an author- 
ized cover for carrying on a clandestine correspondence, as 
well within as without it; or, if this was not his view, sacri- 
ficing the health and comfort of the person whose cause he 
was so hypocritically advocating to a vain endeavor for an 
object of no importance ; for, as Count Montholon very justly 
observed, if they were obliged to send letters open to their own 
nearest friends and relations, it was a tatserze to insist on 
writing to others under seal. 

Thus Napoleon Bonaparte’s confinement during upward of 
a year past, and all the inconveniences that have sprung to 
nim and others from it, result from this cause—the perti- 
nacity of Count Bertrand in a point acknowledged to be alto- 
gether frivolous, and the conspiration of Mr. O’Meara in his 
views ; for it will be recollected Mr. O’Meara asserted a sealed 
correspondence was permitted by Sir George Cockburn (which 
has not as yet been controverted), and thus excited them to 
persist on this point, while with characteristic duplicity he at 
the same time insidiously suggested to me the opening any 
sealed letters they might send, as it was only the air of liberty 
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Napoleon Bonaparte wanted, thus paving the way, had I list- 
ened to his unprincipled proposition, for complaint and remon- 
strance of a more violent and better founded nature than any 
I had been before exposed to (as he spoke without authority 
from Napoleon Bonaparte himself) on another ground. 

Such matter, with the “état de choses’ so frequently 
brought forward in Count Bertrand’s correspondence and con- 
versations, formed the only subject of dispute; yet analyzing 
in every possible way what the “état de choses” meant, I 
could never discover that it referred to any thing else than to 
the freedom which Count Bertrand and his family enjoyed 
when they lived without the limits of Longwood at Hutt’s 
Gate, where their house was literally an open one to almost 
every person living on the island or passing by it, and a sealed 
correspondence, under cover of what might have perhaps 
passed unnoticed in regard to others, already commenced with 
the foreign Commissioners. 

This “état de choses,” it is true, I found here on my first 
arrival, but Sir George Cockburn himself acknowledged the 
manifest inconveaience of it to me, and counseled my impos- 
ing some restraint upon the intercourse with Count Bertrand ; 
yet where one of my first acts must he to undo indulgences 
which, whether authorized or not, had existed under my pre- 
decessor, it was obviously no easy task to reconcile the change 
to persons whom it so very materially affected ; for through 
Count Bertrand the persons who were so unceremoniously ad- 
mitted to his house—his passes, which were to be as valid as 
mine—his sealed notes, and a pretension he afterward set 
forth to be relieved from the observation otf the orderly officer 
when he paid his visits to the town—Napoleon Bonaparte 
would have had, almost under sanction, all the means he 
could desire, as well for influencing public opinion as for see- 
ing or communicating with whom and for what purposes he 
might please ; and although the regulations in force may not 
have fully succeeded in preventing improper communications 
taking place, yet the clandestine means resorted to, and the 
character of the individuals employed, against whose treach- 
ery it was impossible to guard by any other means than re- 
moval, must, I should conceive, diminish very mainly of [sic] 
their effect. 

I may still have difficulties under any arrangement which 
may eventually take place in consequence of my communica- 
tions with Count Montholon, but I shall be cautious in not 
admitting any indulgence which is not in perfect conformity 
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to your Lordship’s instructions, while my chief care will be to 
watch that such as are permitted lead not to abuse. 

Count Bertrand, I understand, shows an undisguised mor- 
tification at the communication which has been had with 
Count Montholon in preference to him, but since his letters 
respecting Lieut.-Colonel Lyster, I have had no intercourse 
whatever with him. I had occasion, however, to direct Sir 
Thomas Reade to address two letters to him, and these have 
not (like that on which the “apostille’ was written) been 
returned to me. JI have the honor, &c. 

H. Lowe. 


No. 148. 


To Haru Baruursz, K.G. 
Sr. Hetena, October 25, 1818. 

My Lorp—In continuance of the subject of my letter of the 
12th instant, I do myself the honor to inform your Lordship 
that, having made some of the arrangements which Count 
Montholon had suggested in respect to the mode of examining 
the articles which were sent to Longwood, I called upon him 
on the 15th to make them known to him, and was not a little 
surprised to find the old subject again attempted to be intro- 
duced of a correspondence by sealed notes within the island, 
although stated to be limited only to one person, viz. the 
officer of the commissariat charged with the provisioning of 
the Longwood establishment, and that with respect to the 
transaction of their pecuniary affairs. 

Admitting it in this instance, under any color or form what- 
ever, was giving up the principle with respect to the thing 
in general, and beginning with the sanctioning of a corre- 
spondence upon a point of greater delicacy than any other, 
notwithstanding all the arguments brought to prove to me it 
was a matter of mere form that was contested for, and that 
there was no intention to interfere with any guarantee I might 
wish to establish against abuse. It was obvious all this ques- 
tion arose from the note I directed Sir Thomas Reade to ad- 
dress to Count Bertrand when IJ returned him his letter to Mr. 
Ibbetson, and I treated the arguments of Count Montholon 
accordingly. 

A further point was brought forward in discussion, as to 
Counts Bertrand and Montholon not being so closely attended 
by the orderly officer when they might proceed to the town. 
This point, it was also obvious, was of Count Bertrand’s mov- 

Vou. Il.—Br 
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ing, for before that Count Montholon had expressed to me in- 
difference about it, and I rejected it, therefore, in the same 
manner as the other. A memorandum of my conversation is 
annexed. As Count Montholon, however, seemed to think 
that I considered the subject too much with regard to Count 
Bertrand alone and personally, I determined to make an ex- 
tract of the correspondence that had passed on the subject and 
to show it to him. I called upon him the following day, 
taking the paper with me, every line of which was a proof 
how pertinaciously Count Bertrand had been always combat- 
ing for the same point, and how repeatedly he had been an- 
swered upon it. I found no necessity, however, for entering 
upon any other argument with Count Montholon on the subject, 
so complete a change of tone in every respect had ensued, in 
consequence, as I presume, of my having made so very distinct 
a reference to Count Bertrand as the cause of the new discus- 
sion and disagreement that was now again likely to arise. 

Count Montholon’s conversation was a mixture of compli- 
ment, and might appear even cajolery, more than sufficient to 
put me on my guard against any change of system which his 
very flattering language might cover. There was nothing 
said for me to oppose, and I left him consequently under the 
impression all points were adjusted, except in regard to the 
nomination of the surgeon, whom J naturally conceived, how- 
ever, from Count Montholon’s conversation, would be Dr. Ver- 
ling. A note of my conversation is annexed. 

It was my intention to refrain from calling again until 
Count Montholon might communicate to me Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s final decision in respect to this point, but, a circum- 
stance occurring not perfectly in concurrence with the lan- 
guage he last held to me, I resolved on making it immediately — 
known tohim. Lieutenant Reardon of the 66th regiment had 
received a visit while on duty at an outpost of the cordon of 
sentries, from the Count and Countess Bertrand, which did 
not come to my knowledge until nearly a week after it had 
taken place. Having caused an inquiry to be made as to the 
conversation which passed, I found it related entirely to Lieu- 
tenant Reardon’s friend Mr. O’Meara, and that Count Ber- 
trand had been busy in insinuating on Mr. Reardon’s mind 
that Mr. O’Meara was an innocent man, that he would have 
Justice done him in England, that he would be supported by 
Ministers at home ; and I called upon Count Montholon and 
communicated to him the whole that passed. He expressed 
an unfeigned surprise, and even concern, at Count Bertrand’s 
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conduct, intimating that what he did could neither have been 
known or approved by Napoleon Bonaparte. Memorandum 
of this conversation accompanies this letter. 

Being really under the impression Count Bertrand had act- 
ed without Napoleon Bonaparte’s knowledge, and willing to 
afford a proof that a circumstance of this nature should not 
be taken up as a handle by me to break off that better kind 
of understanding which had begun to spring up from my con- 
versations with Count Montholon—knowing at the same time 
Napoleon Bonaparte would attempt to make it matter of re- 
proach against me, as he had done upon a former occasion, 
that I was insincere in any endeavor to render his situation 
more comfortable, and ready to profit by any pretext which 
presented itself for breaking off any kind of negotiation which 
might be on foot with such view—I determined to again wait 
on Count Montholon, and to make a full and explicit statement 
to him of what I had finally determined to do in every point 
upon which he had spoken to me, to point out to him the 
full extent of every indulgence I could grant, and at the 
same time to explain to him the real obstacle which existed 
against a right understanding, and against that species of 
“confidence” which Napoleon Bonaparte seemed so desirous 
to possess in respect to my mode of acting toward him, plain- 
ly showing it sprang alone from the line of conduct pursued 
and persevered in by Count Bertrand, over which I could 
have no possible control. 

Having had a full explanation on all these points, as will 
appear by the annexed notes of conversation I had with Count 
Montholon, I am best content to leave matters as they are, 
satisfied in having shown to Napoleon Bonaparte himself, and 
to the world at large, if required, that, if he is not or can not 
be made more comfortable in his present situation, the cause 
springs solely from himself and his most intimate followers. 

Count Montholon spoke this day with an uncertainty which 
he had not done on the preceding occasion of seeing him, re- 
specting Napoleon Bonaparte’s choice not being entirely fixed 
on the medical person to attend him. If he should not select 
Dr. Verling, the persons who have been next adverted to as 
likely to attract his choice are, Mr. Stokoe, surgeon of H.M.S. 
Conqueror, and Mr. Henry, assistant-surgeon of the 66th Regi- 
ment. 

Your Lordship will find the names of both these persons 
referred to in an annexed correspondence, as participating 
more or less in the acquaintance and society of Mr. O’Meara ; 
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and if either of them is applied for, I have no doubt whatever 
in my own mind it will be entirely at the suggestion of Count 
Bertrand, through whom and his family alone Napoleon Bona- 
parte can have become acquainted with the latter person, who 
has been occasionally called in to attend upon Count Bertrand’s 
children, and to whom, it is to be observed, by the conversa- 
tion of Count Montholon, a present, of which Mr. O'Meara 
was to have been the medium, was once thought of to be 
delivered. I have the honor, &c. 
H. Lowe. 


No. 149. 
To Earu Batuurst, K.G. 
Sr. Hextena, October 28, 1818. 

My Lorp—lI do myself the honor to transmit to your Lord- 
ship a plan of the house which is at present building for Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, the design corresponding to that of which 
a sketch was given to Count Montholon for Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s selection, as referred to in my letter of the 19th of 
August, 1818, and marked No 2, with the sole variation of a 
a portion of the centre part of the building, which had been 
laid out in passages, being added to and thrown into the size 
of the rooms. This alteration was suggested by Count Mon- 
tholon, and therefore indicates the satisfaction of Napoleon 
Bonaparte himself at the general plan delivered to him. 
The house is of one story; the whole of the foundation has 
been completed, and the left wing nearly built up. The kitch- 
en and offices have not been yet laid out, but they will form a 
low range of buildings immediately at the back of the house, 
at one extremity of which will be rooms for the orderly 
officer and surgeon. 

I am preparing a list of different articles of furniture and 
other matters necessary for the complete outfit of the build- 
ing, great part of the furniture which originally came out, 
particularly such articles as window curtains, couch and 
chair covers, paper-hangings, &c., having been used for the 
service of the present building at Longwood, and the families 
of Counts Bertrand and Montholon. One article not origin- 
ally sent out it will perhaps appear to your Lordship expedi- 
ent to have provided, particularly if Napoleon Bonaparte 
should put into execution his present intention of taking 
more exercise. This article is a carriage of the barouche 
kind, with crane neck, the body hanging low, the wheels 
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not inclining too much inwards, and the whole of the light- 
est construction possible. Harness for six horses or mules 
would also be requisite, as no four-wheel carriage whatever 
can be drawn up the hills on this island with a less number 
of animals. The carriage he has had hitherto in use was 
one purchased from Colonel Wilkes; it is now however in 
such a complete state of degradation as to furnish only mat- 
ter for sarcastic remarks when pointed to, either by him or 
the persons of his family, and a proposal to put it in some- 
what better order, which can be done, even meets with a 
certain opposition, probably as depriving [him] of a motive 
for observations of this nature. 

I had the honor to inform your Lordship, in a former let- 
ter, that the sale of the extra timber and materials originally 
sent out for the use of General Bonaparte’s house had _pro- 
duced a large sum of money, which had been deposited in 
the hands of Mr. Ibbetson, Assistant Commissary-General. 
The amount now in his hands on this account is £4970, and 
is of course disposable for any expense attending the outfit 
and completion of the building in hand. 

I have the honor, &c. H. Lowe. 


No. 150. 


To Joun Wixson Croker, Esq. 
28 CuesteR Piacz, Kennineron, Oct. 28, 1818. 

Sir—The letter, dated the 19th of September last, which 
Mr. Barrow did me the honor to write to me, in answer to 
my official Report, bearing date the 17th of September, of 
my return to England, having expressed their Lordships’ ap- 
proval of my recall from St. Helena, which would seem to 
imply that some culpable conduct on my part had induced 
their Lordships to come to such a decision, under this pain- 
ful impression it is a duty which I owe to myself and the 
British Navy to inclose to you the following statement ac- 
companied with as much of the history of my appointment, 
and also with the documents [1] already known, and as many 
others as may be necessary for the elucidation of the whole 
of the transactions which relate to my conduct, and which I 
beg you will be pleased to submit for their Lordships’ consid- 
eration. 


Norrs py Str Hupson Lowe. 
[1.] ‘‘ Mast of those documents were obtained by Dr. O’Meara, in direct 
violation of the trust reposed in him as a British officer.” 
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When it was decided in 1815 to send Napoleon Bonaparte 
to St. Helena, His Majesty’s Government. ordered that he 
should have the privilege of taking with him his surgeon, 
three of his officers, and twelve domestics, as appears by the 
official document given by Admiral the Right Honorable 
Lord Keith to Count Bertrand, marked No. 1. 

The French surgeon who had followed Napoleon Bona- 
parte on board the Bellerophon was an inferior officer who 
had desired to return back again to France. Lord Keith 
proposed to Count Bertrand to send a ship on purpose to seek 
and bring over the surgeon who had missed the opportunity 
of embarking with Napoleon Bonaparte; but Count Bertrand 
(whose first acquaintance with me commenced on board the 
Bellerophon), having done me the honor to consider me as 
qualified for the appointment, proposed that I should accom- 
pany him, which proposal was approved of and authorized by 
Admiral Lord Keith and Captain Maitland, both of whom 
strongly advised me to accept of the employment, as being 
one perfectly consistent with my duty and my honor; to 
which I consented, stipulating, however, that I should be 
always considered as a British officer, and upon the list of 
surgeons on full pay, paid by the British Government [2] ; 
and that I should be at liberty to quit so peculiar a service, 
should I find it not to be consonant to my wishes—as ap- 
pears from the letter marked 2. These conditions were 
approved of by the Government and by their Lordships, who 
ordered me to be borne on the books of the different flag- 
ships at St. Helena as Supernumerary Surgeon, in order to 
give me my time; and ordered also specifically a certain 
allowance of pay to me, with the title of Surgeon to Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, which was paid by bills drawn upon the 
principal officers and commanders of His Majesty’s navy, 
approved by the Admiral commanding the station. 

This nomination did not confér on the officers of his Maj- 
esty’s land forces any right or power over me, and I was not 
subject to General Sir Hudson Lowe otherwise [3] than be- 
cause he was specially charged by his Majesty’s Government, 
under orders dated the 12th of April, 1816, with the execu- 
tion of the measures authorized by the Act of Parliament 


Pa SDr O’Meara omitted to add that by the instructions which he quotes 
he was ‘not to be in any wise dependent upon, or subservient to, or paid by Na- 
poleon Bonaparte.” 


ales “ This ‘ otherwise,’ comprehends all that I ever required of Dr. 
eara. 
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passed on the 11th of April, 1816, and I consequently was 
not subject to ordinary military discipline [4]. 

During the administration of Admira! Sir George Cockburn, 
I executed my functions of Surgeon to Napoleon Bonaparte 
without any opposition or difficulties having been thrown in 
my way [5]; and I was also frequently employed by that 
Admiral as an organ of communication between the prisoners 
and himself, and also as interpreter between the inhabitants 
and them in the many communications which the formation 
of that establishment rendered indispensable. No reports of 
espionage were ever expected or required from me by Sir 
George Cockburn, who was possessed of too much honor him- 
self to require such degrading offices from any one, more 
especially a British officer [6]. 

In the third interview which Sir Hudson Lowe had with 
Napoleon Bonaparte, in the month of May, 1816, he proposed 
to the latter to send me away [7], and to replace me by Mr. 
Baxter, who had been several years surgeon with him in the 
Corsican Rangers. This proposition was rejected with indig- 
nation by Napoleon Bonaparte, upon the ground of the in- 
delicacy of a proposal to substitute an army surgeon for the 
private surgeon of his own choice [8]. 

Failing in this attempt, Sir Hudson Lowe adopted the 
resolution of manifesting great confidence in me, by loading 
me with civilities, inviting me constantly to dinner with him, 
conversing for hours together with me alone, both at his own 
home and grounds, and at Longwood, either in my own room, 
or under the trees, and elsewhere [9]. On some of these 


[4.] ‘“ While serving on shore as an officer of the royal navy, he was 
subject to military discipline, in the same manner as an officer of troops of 
the line serving in a fleet is subject to naval discipline. The whole of this 
paragraph contains a false inuendo.” ei) ; 

[5.] “ This also contains a false inuendo, if it is meant to be inferred that 
any opposition was thrown by me in his way.” 

[6.] “‘ This is another false inuendo. He has not dared to say that I ever 
did employ him, or sought to employ him, in such a manner. His communi- 
cations to Sir George Cockburn were, it is believed, much more ample and 
more minute, as to objects of mere personal slander or private revelations, 
with respect to what passed in the interior of Bonaparte’s own family, than 
whey ever were to me ; but they were, it is presumed, wholly voluntary.” 

[7.] “ This is a pure falsehood.” sien : 

{8.] “ This is also a nare falsehood, so far as relates to any ‘indignation 
ever expressed to me by Napoleon Bonaparte, or to the grounds of that in- 
dignation.” Sir Hudson Lowe never proposed to substitute Mr. Baxter for 
O’Meara, though he frequently offered to Bonaparte that gentleman’s profes- 
sional assistance (he being the principal medical officer on the island), in 
addition. to that of O? Meara.—W. I. \ I ae 

[9-] ‘Sir Hudson Lowe never manifested any greater eivilities to Mr. 
O'Meara than to every other officer of the same rank and situation on the 
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occasions he made to me observations upon the benefit which 
would result to Europe upon the death of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, of which event he spoke in a manner which, con- 
sidering his situation and mine, was peculiarly distressing to 
me [10]. 

On the 9th of October, 1816, and subsequently, he ordered 
that I should make him a report of all and every conversa- 
tion which I might have, not only with Napoleon Bonaparte, 
but with all the principal persons of his suite [11], as well as 
of every circumstance I might observe, requiring of me even 
to report any warm or injurious expression which might 
escape from Napoleon’s lips in a moment of suffering, observ- 
ing that ‘defamation and blackening of his character were 
some of the means by which Napoleon Bonaparte would en- 
deavor to effect his escape from St. Helena, and therefore 
that it was essentially necessary for him to be made acquaint- 
ed with language of such a tendency.” This declaration he 
made subsequently to the 22d of August, 1816, on which 
day he avowed to me, at Plantation House grounds, intentions 
of BEING REVENGED upon Napoleon Bonaparte, and declared, 
“that he would make him feel that he was a prisoner ;” that 
‘he would build him up” [12]; assigning for this severity 
some injurious expressions said to have been used by Napo- 
leon Bonaparte against him, in the presence of Admiral Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm; and shortly afterward he observed ‘“ that 
he considered Ali Pacha as a much more respectable scoun- 
drel than Napoleon Bonaparte” [13]; and language of a 


island. When he went to Longwood the orderly officer and surgeon always 
came out to meet him, and on these occasions he naturally conversed with 
them about those matters which it most behooved him to know; but Sir 
Hudson Lowe always went to the room of the orderly officer, and not to 
Me of Mr. O’Meara, if he had any thing particular to say or any business 
to do.” 

[10.] Sir Hudson Lowe said that he did not deign to make any reply 
to the foul insinuation conveyed in this passage, which caused the Lords 
of the uae! immediately to dismiss O’Meara from the King’s service. 

[1l.] “False.” Abundant proof has been given in these volumes that 
O'Meara voluntarily acted as a spy, and voluntarily communicated Bona- 
parte’s conversations, as well as the conversations and proceedings not only 
of the officers of his suite, but also of their wives.—W. F. 

_ [12.] “A calumnious falsehood, scarcely less atrocious than the other. It 
is not only false that I ever announced any intention of being revenged upon 
Bonaparte, but that I ever used any expression which could, by the most 
strained implication, be supposed to have conveyed such an intention, or that 
I ever harbored such intention, or that I ever entertained any personal vin- 
dictive feeling whatever toward him.” ; 


[13.] “These are infamous falsehoods. 


oul No such expressions were cver 
used by Sir Hudson Lowe. 


If language of such a tendency were used by 
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similar tendency was also frequently made use of by him 
upon other occasions. 

I replied to Sir Hudson Lowe, on this and various other 
occasions, that if, in the course of conversation with Napoleon 
Bonaparte, or any of his suite or otherwise, I should become 
acquainted with any plot or attempt to escape, or with any 
thing else which I could not conceal without violating my 
allegiance to my Sovereign and country, I would conceive it 
my duty to report the same forthwith to him; that should I, 
in the course of conversation, hear any thing which, in my 
opinion, was of political importance to my own Government, 
either in the shape of anecdote or otherwise, or of any im- 
proper correspondence, the desire which every Englishman 
naturally felt to render himself useful to his own country 
would induce me to communicate the same to him, and 
every thing of that description which might not prejudice 
the personal interest of the patient I confidentially approached 
in the exercise of my profession, or any thing which might 
tend to benefit him. In doing so, perhaps, I engaged to do 
too much, and certainly no more could be expected from a 
man of honor. Sir Hudson Lowe, however, did not long rest 
contented with this declaration. He insisted upon my re- 
porting to him every thing I saw, heard, and said, giving as 
a reason “that I had no business to presume to set up my 
own opinion or judgment upon the importance or otherwise 
of any conversation 1 might have; that he was the sole 
judge, and that he might think many matters of great im- 
portance which would appear trifling and unimportant to me, 
as he would draw inferences and conclusions from them 
which I would not ;” adding ‘“ that, as 1 was paid by the 
British Government, surgeon to a prisoner of war and of 
state, it was my duty to report to him every thing which 
came under my observation; and that he would not allow 
the first characters living in the island to hold any communi- 
cation with Napoleon Bonaparte, unless they subsequently 
made a report to him of the conversation which took place 
with the former” [14]. . 


a 


I replied to Sir Hudson Lowe that it was true I was paid 


him, it must have been heard by other persons thun Dr. O’Meara, especially 
by the officers of his staff, by the naval Commander-in-Chief, the foreign 
Commissioners, or by Brigadier-General Sir George Bingham. Now let any 
one or all of these persons be referred to, to say if any such expressions, or 
words conceived in such a spirit, ever fell from his lips, or if such sentiments 
appeared to be harbored in his mind.” me 

{14.] “ This is wholly and absolutely false, as applying, in such sense, to 
any thing I ever said to Dr. O’Meara.” 

BR* 
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by the British Government, but that I was paid as a surgeon, 
and not as a spy; that medicine had nothing to do with 
politics ; and that I did not consider Napoleon Bonaparte in 
his past character as a Sovereign, but as what he was at that 
moment—an individual placed under my professional care ; 
and that, as his private surgeon, I would act with him as if I 
were in a similar capacity with Earl St. Vincent or Lord 
Keith (saving and excepting what I have already stated touch- 
ing my allegiance). These refusals embroiled me with him, 
and I was not long without feeling the effects of his resentment. 

Shortly after his arrival Sir Hudson Lowe overturned [15] 
altogether the moderate but efficient system which had been 
established by his predecessor, Sir George Cockburn, and in 
lieu thereof introduced a system of unprecedented restrictions, 
vexations, and inquisitorial proceedings, which produced a 
rupture [16] between him and the inhabitants of Longwood. 

Sir Hudson Lowe then thought proper to appoint me [17] 
to be an organ of communication between Napoleon Bona- 
parte, the other prisoners at Longwood, and himself, and vce 
versa, and also between them and the different tradesmen, 
purveyors, &c., employed in the service of the establishment. 
This arrangement met with the approbation of the French, 
and for a considerable time few days passed without my being 
charged with some communication from one side or the other. 
On the 16th of October, 1816, a proposal was made to Sir 
Hudson Lowe by Napoleon Bonaparte, through me, to drop 
the title of Emperor, and to assume the name of a private 
individual (Baron Duroc, or Colonel Meuron), as will be seen 
by document No. 3, which has not been acceded to; and on 
the 27th of December, 1816, a proposal was also made by 
Napoleon Bonaparte to Sir Hudson Lowe for the latter to 
authorize Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm to act as an inter- 
mediator, in order to effect an amicable arrangement, of which 
I was also the bearer, and which was first accepted of and 
agreed to by Sir Hudson Lowe, but subsequently evaded and 
rejected by him, 72 contempt of his word pledged in writing 
to that purport, marked No. 4, which I was directed to show 
to Napoleon Bonaparte. Finding that my endeavors and at- 


{15.] “ This is false. Dr. O’Meara has not attempted to support it by any 
proof whatever.” 


[16.] ‘The ‘rupture’ produced the regulations of the 10th of October, 1816, 
and not the regulations the rupture.” ; 
[17.] ‘‘ Dr. O'Meara was never charged by Sir Hudson Lowe with any 


communication to Napoleon Bonaparte until Bonaparte had charged him witn 
a message to Sir Hudson Lowe.” 
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tempts to effect a reconciliation had failed, and that the com- 
munications | was charged with produced discussions with 
Sir Hudson Lowe, which invariably drew down upon me re- 
proach and abuse whenever I differed with him in opinion, 
and also that he persisted in wanting to render me a blind, a 
passive instrument of espionage, and that he (Sir Hudson 
Lowe) had repeatedly broken his word, and evaded promises 
he had made through me to Napoleon Bonaparte, which 
caused the latter to direct me to no longer bring him any 
communications or proposals from Sir Hudson Lowe, I determ- 
ined to abstain from meddling longer with any subjects for- 
eign to medicine, and to confine myself altogether to the natu- 
ral duties of my profession, of which intention I gave Sir Hud- 
son Lowe notice. Conceiving [szc] that he could not conquer 
my sentiments and the obligations which I conceive are due 
by every private surgeon to his patient, Sir Hudson Lowe 
again changed his plan, endeavored to get rid of me by sub- 
jecting me ‘to the worst treatment. He - no longer invited me 
to dine, or, indeed, behaved to me in public Sanh common 
decency ; ordered me, on the 18th of July, 1817, to come 
twice a week to his own house to report, where, because | 
would not comply with his verbal instructions, he, availing 
himself of his situation of superior officer, and of the extraor- 
dinary power vested in him by peculiar circumstances, treated 
me in the most shameful manner, loaded me with abuse, 
menaced me by words and looks, and, on the 18th of Decem- 
ber, 1817, carried his violence so far as to shake his clenched 
fist in my face, [18] and made me sufler every indignity short 
of blows, because I informed him that I had promised Napo- 
leon Bonaparte not to reveal his conversations, unless they 
related to his escape, or were otherwise contrary to my alle- 
giance; verbally prohibited me*from conversing with my 
patients at Longwood upon any subject not medical, unless I 
chose to relieve myself from the responsibility, which he said 
[ should otherwise incur, by being guilty of an infraction [19] 
of the declaration marked A (to which he referred), by im- 
mediately making a report to him of the whole of such con- 
versation not medical, upon which condition alone I had his 
permission to hold converse with Napoleon Bonaparte and his 
suite. After having repeatedly demanded instructions in writ- 
ing, which were as often refused, and finding that Sir Hudson 
Lowe restricted his communications to wvexil instructions, 
which he subsequently dented or acknowledged, according as 


[18.] ‘‘ False.” [19.] “False.” 
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the one or the other suited his views, and after having patiently 
suffered his unjustifiable treatment for some months, I was 
at last compelled, by the proceedings of the 18th of Decem- 
ber, 1817, to send him the letter marked No. 5. [20] About 
this time also Sir Hudson Lowe renewed his pressing appli- 
cation to introduce Mr. Baxter, as will appear from the ex- 
tracts marked No. 6. 

Since 1816, Sir Hudson Lowe ordered me from time to time 
to make bulletins of the state of Napoleon Bonaparte’s health, 
from whose knowledge he desired that they should be con- 
cealed, and which he sometimes caused to be altered. [21] 
In September, 1817, however, Napoleon Bonaparte having 
fallen seriously ill, bulletins were written daily, and Napoleon 
Bonaparte became acquainted with them through authorized 
persons. He observed that he thought it very extraordinary 
and improper that his own surgeon should be obliged to make 
bulletins of the state of his illness without his knowledge, and 
declared that he would not see me again until 1 gave my 
word of honor that I would write no more without first ob- 
taining his consent, and leaving the original in the possession 
of Count Bertrand. I did not like to make this engagement 
without first acquainting Sir Hudson Lowe, who returned an 
evasive answer, and made Napoleon Bonaparte wait several 
days for a decisive reply. At last, however, after Napoleon 
Bonaparte had been several days without seeing me, Sir Hud- 
son Lowe authorized me to say that no more bulletins should 
be asked without his (Napoleon’s) being acquainted with the 
demand. A difficulty presented itself in the compilation of 
the bulletins. Sir Hudson Lowe required that he should be 
styled “General Bonaparte.” [22] Finally, however, Count 
Bertrand, after some discussion, authorized me to drop all 
titles, and to make use of the word “patient.” This was 
communicated by me to Sir Hudson Lowe on the 15th of Oc- 
tober, 1817. Nothing now appeared to be wanting to allow 


[20.] ‘‘ A willful and deliberate falsehood, and received a direct contradic- 
tion in the reply which was sent to this letter, and which Dr. O’Meara has 
suppressed, not only on this occasion, but when he printed the correspondence 
im the ‘ Morning Chronicle.’” Vide vol. i. pp. 502, 513. 

[21.] “This is also a deliberate falsehood, as regards the imputation in- 
tended to be conveyed. Dr. O’Meara was desired, on one or two occasions, 
to compress the substance of some of his daily reports into one; but not an 
expression was ever altered in any bulletin, nor was any report of Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s health ever received from him of which an exact copy was not 
transmitted to the British Government.” 

[22.] ‘‘This is false. I did not require that he should be styled ‘ General 
Bonaparte,’ but ‘ Napoleon Bonaparte,’ the designation by which his follow- 
ers, with his own acquiescence, had agreed that he should be called.” 
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bulletins to be regularly made, and, as the originals must 
have been left in Count Bertrand’s hands, there could have 
been no possibility of any falsification being made of them. 
This, however, was not what Sir Hudson Lowe wanted, and 
he had recourse to an expedient which will be reprobated by 
every principle of probity. He caused false bulletins to be 
made, and employed for that purpose a surgeon (Mr. Baxter) 
who never saw the patient, and who consequently could not 
be a judge of his complaint;[23] and since November, 1817, 


[23.] The following extract is taken from Mr. Baxter’s observations on this 
part of O’Meara’s letter, dated St. Helena, March 20, 1819: ‘‘Some time 
ago I delivered to the Governor a paper containing my remarks on the asser 
tion of Count Bertrand, that the bulletins, as he chose to style them, relative 
to Napoleon Bonaparte’s health were false; and I again repeat that, upon my 
honor, the reports on that subject, as far as I could recollect from Mr. 
O’Meara’s verbal statements to me, are most strictly correct. Mr. O’Meara 
says [ could form no judgment of his complaint, having never seen him. 
Neither the one nor other was necessary, where 1 was merely required to 
forward a report framed by him.” . 

Extracts from a StatEmMENT addressed to the Lorps of the ADMIRALTY 
by O'Meara, sent with a LetrEerR to the ForEIGN ComMissIoNERs by 
Srr Hupson Lows, dated September 7, 1819. 

Exiract.—“ In September, 1817, Napoleon Bonaparte having fallen seriously 
il, bulletins were written daily, and Napoleon Bonaparte became acquainted 
with them through authorized persons. He observed that he thought it very 
extraordinary and improper that his own surgeon should be obliged to make 
bulletins of the state of his illness without his knowledge, and declared that 
he would not see me again until I gave my word of honor that I would write 
no more without first obtaining his consent, and leaving the original in the 
possession of Count Bertrand. I did not like to make this engagement with- 
out first acquainting Sir Hudson Lowe, who returned an evasive answer, and 
made Napoleon Bonaparte wait several days for a decisive reply.” 

Governor’s Remarks.—‘ The answer given on the day Mr. O’Meara made 
his report, viz. October 15, 1817, was, that the Governor was not aware of any 
objection to Napoleon Bonaparte seeing the bulletins, but that he would take 
another day to consider the matter. On the next day, Mr. O’Meara was in- 
formed the Governor would require no written reports without authorizing 
him to acquaint Napoleon Bonaparte of it; but as Napoleon Bonaparte would 
admit the visit of no other medical person than Mr. O’Meara, Sir Hudson 
Lowe on this account, as well as that of the use of the imperial title, would 
not require any, although it was frequently afterward attempted to force upon 
him copies of bulletins addressed to and in the form ‘ authorized’ (as Mtr. 
O'Meara says) by Count Bertrand, who then attempted to clandestinely circu- 
late that the Governor had bulletins sent to him, and refused to receive them.” 

Extract.— At last, however, after Napoleon Bonaparte had been several 
days without seeing me, Sir Hudson Lowe authorized me to say that no more 
bulletins should be asked without his (Napoleon’s) being acquainted with the 
demand. A difficulty presented itself in the compilation of the bulletins. Sir 
Hudson Lowe required that he should be styled General Bonaparte. Finally, 
however, Count Bertrand, after some discussion, authorized me to drop all 
titles, and to make use of the word ‘patient.’ This was communicated by me 
to Sir Hudson Lowe on the 15th October, 1817.” 

Governor’s Remarks.—* This is false. The name required to be used was 
‘Napoleon Bonaparte,’ being that by which Napoleon Bonaparte himself had 
requested the Governor would call him.—Vide extract of Mr. O’Meara’s let- 
ter to Sir H. Lowe on the same day, viz, 15th October, 1817, by which it will 
appear Count Bertrand insisted the word ‘l’Empereur’ should be used.” —W. F, 
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such bulletins have been sent to England and to the different 
Courts of Europe by Sir Hudson Lowe, and by the Commis- 
sioners of the Allied Powers, to whom they were furnished by 
Sir Hudson Lowe. 

Having failed in the applications which he made in London 
to effect my removal, Sir Hudson Lowe adopted a plan which 
he was aware must succeed. He had, on the 9th of October, 
1816; 28th of May, 2d of June, 28th of October, 1817; 17th 
of February, 1818; and several other days, declared inten- 
tions of subjecting me to the same restrictions as those which 
he had inflicted on the French prisoners, to which I had in- 
variably replied I would resign sooner than submit. On the 
10th of April, 1818, he caused a letter (No. 7) to be written 
by Sir Thomas Reade, in which he signified to me (without 
assigning any reason for such an act) that he had imposed 
upon me restrictions even more arbitrary and capricious than 
those he had inflicted upon the French, as, by confining me 
to Longwood, within the precincts of which he allowed no 
person to enter without a pass, he deprived me of English 
society ; while, at the same time, he prohibited me from hold- 
ing any other intercourse than medical with the French, 
granting at the same moment to Napoleon Bonaparte, a pris- 
oner, the power and privilege of passing an English officer at 
pleasure out of the bounds within which he had confined the lat- 
ter. Tothisletter [replied by the one marked 8, and at the same 
time wrote the letter marked 9 to Count Bertrand, who sent 
directly for Major Gorrequer, aid-de-camp to Sir Hudson Lowe, 
who had latterly been frequently employed as an intermediator, 
desiring to make him fully comprehend the consequences of 
such a step; and the following morning, the 13th of April, 
Count Bertrand wrote the letter No. 10 to Sir Hudson Lowe, 
having, in the conference which he had with Major Gorrequer, 
communicated to the latter the letter which he had received 
in the morning, a copy of which the Governor sent for by the 
letter No. 11, to which a reply was made by the letter No. 
12, which did not satisfy Sir Hudson Lowe, as will appear 
from letter No. 13, and on the 19th of April it was forwarded 
to him, accompanied by the letter No. 14. On the 21st, Sir 
Hudson Lowe answered Count Bertrand by the letter No. 15, 
which did not arrive at Longwood until the 24th, at six 
o'clock in the evening, having crossed in its passage the letter 
No. 16. On the 14th of April, Napoleon Bonaparte sent for 
me, in order to give me an audience prior to my departure, 
during which he declined receiving any more medical advice 


~ 
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from me in the situation in which I was placed by Sir Hudson 
Lowe, and addressed me nearly in the following words :—“ Eh 
bien! Docteur, vous allez nous quitter. Le monde concevra- 
t-il qu’on a eu la lacheté d’attenter d mon médecin? Puisque 
vous étes un simple heutenant soumis a tout Varbitraire et a 
la discipline militaire, vous n’avez plus l’indépendance néces- 
saire pour que vos secours puissent m’étre utiles. Je vous 
remercie de vos soins. Quittez le plutot que vous pourrez ce 
séjour de téneébres et de crimes ; je mourrai sur un grabat, rongé 
de maladie et sans secours! Mais votre nation en sera dés- 
honorée a jamais.” He then bade me adieu, and refused to 
see me until the 10th of May, being the day after I was in- 
formed, by order of Sir Hudson Lowe, that he had taken off 
the restrictions which he had imposed on me on the 10th of 
April. On the 19th of April, the letter marked 17 was written 
io me by Sir Thomas Reade, but did not reach Longwood 
until late in the evening of the 24th, on which day also the 
letter No. 18 was sent to me by Major Gorrequer; and the 
following day the letter No. 19, to which I returned the an- 
swer No. 20. 

Sir Thomas Reade, on the 25th of April, wrote the letter 21 
to Count Bertrand, who sent it back again to Plantation House, 
because it was not written according to the forms which had 
been in use for nearly three years, and joined to it the letter 
No. 22. Sir Hudson Lowe sent it back again at midnight. 
The morning after (the 27th) Count Bertrand brought it to 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who wrote on it the apostille marked 23, 
to which Count Bertrand added the letter 24, all of which he 
sent to Sir Hudson Lowe before midday, who again sent back 
his letters, and did not retain any except the one upon which 
the apostille was written. 

On the Ist of May, the letter 25 was written to me by Major 
Gorrequer, to which the answer 26 was returned ; and on the 
3d of May, Lieut.-Colonel Wynyard attacked me by the letter 
27, which I answered by the one marked 28. On the dth of 
May, I wrote the letter 29 to Sir Thomas Reade. 

Sir Hudson Lowe, however, finding that he could not suc- 
ceed in his favorite plan of establishing a surgeon wholly de- 
voted to himself with Napoleon Bonaparte, and that the lat- 
ter was determined never to receive him, and having, more- 
over, been made to comprehend by authorized persons [23a] 


[23a] The “authorized persons” here meant, were the foreign Commis- 
sioners, who positively denied that they had ever made any sii toca 
of the kind.—W. F. 
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that, if Napoleon died, either during the time he kept me in 
confinement, without bringing me to a trial or even preferring 
any charges against me, or under the hands of any surgeon 
forced upon him, strange surmises respecting his death would 
arise in England and Europe, and of which they themselves 
would be unable to give a satisfactory explanation, he decided 
upon removing the restrictions he had inflicted upon me, and 
caused the letter No. 30 to be written to me, after having kept 
me in confinement for twenty-seven days, during which he 
caused me to be successively assailed by all his staff; and, in 
order to ensnare me, required [me] to return, by a dragoon who 
waited, answers to letters composed by the united talents of Sir 
Hudson Lowe and his staff after seven days’ reflection. 

Previously, however, to permitting me to resume my med- 
ical functions at Longwood, Napoleon Bonaparte, in order to 
put a stop to the fabrication of any more bulletins, required 
that I should make out a report of the state of his health 
once a week, or oftener if necessary, a copy of which should 
be given to the Governor if he required it, as will appear from 
the letter marked 31, a copy of which and my answer I im- 
mediately submitted to Sir Hudson Lowe by the letters 32, 
33, and 34. But Sir Hudson Lowe not only did not require 
it, but absolutely prohibited me from making him (Sir Hudson) 
any written report by the letter No. 35, and contented himself 
with compelling me to come to Plantation House whenever he 
thought proper, in order to make him verbal reports, which 
could be perverted at pleasure, not failing, according to his 
general custom, to abuse me whenever the caprice or malice 
of the moment incited him. The bulletins marked letter E 
were regularly made, and a copy of each reserved for Sir 
Hudson Lowe, should he ever desire them. 

Being aware of the General indignation caused by his con- 
duct, and by attempts which he had made to remove medical 
aid from Napoleon Bonaparte while lying upon a bed of sick- 
ness, he found that it was necessary for him to give a turn 
to the affair by insinuating that measures had been taken to 
corrupt the inhabitants by presents, and that I had been the 
agent in the plot, [24] which, if once established, would have 


[24.] This part of O’Meara’s letter having been referred to the Rev. B. J. 
Vernon, that gentleman wrote the following note upon it :—‘ From the man- 
ner in which Mr. O’Meara here expresses himself, as well as from his account 
to Colonel Wynyard, it may be supposed that the chaplains solicited a dona- 
tion for the poor, which was by no means the case. General Montholon 
finding that we declined receiving fees, desired Mr. O’Meara to ask whether 
he might be permitted to give something to the poor, such being the custom in 

oman Catholic countries.” 
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diverted the public opinion from the real nature of his views, 
and would have justified his conduct as Governor, which then 
could no longer be attributed to the desire which he had to 
establish a person wholly devoted to himself about Napoleon 
Bonaparte. For this purpose, and in order to evade some 
ameliorations, ostensibly directed, in Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
condition (as contained in a letter from Earl Bathurst, dated 
the 1st of January, 1818), he framed the proclamation marked 
B, the object of which was to frighten and deceive, and which 
was ostentatiously handed about and placarded in the most 
conspicuous parts of the street: and, although in a letter 
written under his dictation (as appears from the extracts 
marked 36) he officially and specifically denied that the order 
of the 10th of April, 1818, was intended as a punishment, he 
at the same moment asserted to some of the principal persons 
in the island (whose names I will, if necessary, mention), to 
whom he thought himself obliged to render some explanation, 
that it had been inflicted as a punishment on me for having 
been supposed to have given a snuff-box to the Reverend Mr. 
Boys, the senior chaplain at St. Helena; a business in itself 
of so simple a nature as scarcely to merit observation, but 
which I shal] relate in order to show the character of Sir 
Hudson Lowe’s proceedings. M. Cipriani, the maitre-d’hdétel 
at Longwood, having died of inflammation of the bowels on 
the 23d of February, 1818, the English clergymen buried 
him on the 24th with great ceremony ; and, although it had 
been signified to them that he died in the bosom of the 
Roman Catholic Church, they admitted his corpse into the 
Protestant Church, and read the funeral service over it ac- 
cording to our ritual. General Montholon, having inquired 
what the custom was, was informed that the clergymen would 
accept of a small sum of money for the poor, but any fees of 
interment for themselves were refused. This induced Gen- 
eral Montholon to testify Napoleon Bonaparte’s satisfaction 
at such generous and honorable conduct, which reflected so 
much credit upon the tolerance of the Protestant religion, and 
he accordingly purchased two Chinese snuff-boxes, value £6 
or £7 each, in order to make a present to both of them. Mr. 
Boys, being about to depart for England, breakfasted with 
General Montholon, and received the sum of £26 for the poor, 
and subsequently the snuff-box intended for himself, an oppor- 
tunity being waited for in order to consign the other box to 
the junior clergyman. Shortly afterward Mr. Boys sailed for 
England, and, being desirous to receive the box with a com- 
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plimentary letter through the channel of the Governor, he 
addressed himself to me for that purpose; and I returned the 
box, which I did not receive until the 24th of March, on 
which day I returned it to General Montholon, not having 
received it until the clergyman had left the island. [25] This 
is the important affair which gave rise to Sir Hudson Lowe’s 
proclamation. Two days subsequently to its publication, he 
commanded the orderly officer at Longwood to assemble all 
the English servants there, and read it to them, without 
giving notice to their masters. Napoleon Bonaparte, when 
informed of this circumstance, immediately sent away the 
English servants employed at Longwood House (as appears 
from letter 37), and who had been hired in place of Santini 
and two others, sent away by Sir Hudson Lowe in 1816. 
Indefatigable in his exertions to get rid of me, Sir Hudson 
Lowe (who on the 17th of February, 1818, had threatened 
to give an order prohibiting my being received into society in 
the island, if I did not comply with his verbal insinuations), 
[26] endeavored to disgust and annoy me by every kind of 
ill-treatment. The officers of the 53d regiment had done me 
the honor of selecting me an honorary member of their mess, 
and, on their departure from the island, the officers of the 66th 
regiment, at the proposal of Lieut.-Colonel Nichol, their com- 
manding officer, were pleased to confer a similar honor upon 
me. Sir Hudson Lowe employed Sir Thomas Reade to en- 


[25.] ‘‘Here Mr. O’Meara distinctly says that two boxes, value £6 or £7 
each, were purchased, one of which was given to Mr. Boys, and an opportunity 
waited for to effect the difficult task of consigning the other tome. The story told 
by him in the ‘ Exposition’ is somewhat different. He there says, ‘I bought 
one which I thought would answer at the shop of Mr. Saul Solomon; and as 
Mr. Boys was upon the point of sailing for England, it was delivered by me 
to him, with General Montholon’s compliments, explaining at the same time 
that, when a similar one could be PROCURED, it would be sent to Mr. Vernon!’ 
Now it can be proved that this box, purchased from Mr. Saul Solomon, was 
bought on the 28th March, and cost £15. In his letter to Colonel Wynyard, 
Mr. O’Meara states that Mr. Boys received the bow when he breakfasted with 
General Montholon, viz. on the 7th March, at the christening of one of Gen- 
eral Montholon’s children—wenty-one days only before the bow had been pur- 
chased! Writing to Colonel Wynyard he expresses himself differently :— 
‘Mr. Boys, having breakfasted with General Montholon, received £25 and the 
box.’ Here, however, the very indefinite word ‘subsequently’ is introduced, 
which can be made to signify an hour, a day, week, or month after. as may best 
suit his purpose. Mr. Boys returned the box on the 3d April; the conversa- 
tion between Mr. O’Meara and myself took place on the 6th. It is not likely 
that he would have trusted the box and letter to remain in Mr. Lewis Solo- 
mon’s shop long after that. Indeed, the impression on my mind was, that 
Mr. O'Meara had received them before the conversation occurred. Be-that 
as it may, Mr. L. Solomon can testify that they did not remain in his shop 
until the 24th, as asserted by Mr. O’Meara.” 

[26.] “False. No such order was ever given, or intention manifested.” 
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deavor to fill Lieut.-Colonel Lascelles’ mind (the then com- 
manding officer) with the most insidious calumnies against 
re ; In consequence of which, Lieut.-Colonel Lascelles called 
on Lieutenant Reardon of the regiment (a friend of mine), to 
whom he related that it had been insinuated to him by Sir 
Thomas Reade that I had become displeasing to the sight of 
the Governor ; that the officers ought to expel me from their 
mess, as having been dishonored, and a person who had suf- 
fered insults from the Governor, who had turned me out of 
his house; and consequently, that I was unfit for their so- 
ciety ; insinuating that my expulsion would be very agreeable 
to Sir Hudson Lowe, who, he observed, had said that he would 
consider any person who was seen to associate with me as his 
personal enemy ; as will appear from the extracts of Lieuten- 
ant Reardon’s letter, marked 38. Lieut.-Colonel Lascelles 
concluded with begging of Lieutenant Reardon to persuade 
me to withdraw privately from the mess, as my presence 
there was displeasing to the Governor, protesting that, not- 
withstanding, he personally had a great esteem for me, and 
that all he desired was that I should withdraw privately from 
the mess; and that, if I did so, he himself would be one of 
the first to invite me to dine there as a guest. 

Penetrating, however, Sir Hudson Lowe’s views, and re- 
flecting upon the opportunity he would then have of painting 
me in the blackest colors, and of representing that my conduct 
had been so bad as to compel the officers of the 66th Regi- 
ment to turn me out of the mess, if I slunk away secretly, 
and moreover being conscious of upright intentions and honor- 
able conduct, I immediately wrote to Lieut.-Colonel Lascelles 
the letter marked 39, and the same evening met him coming 
to see me. He made me a great many professions of friend- 
ship, protested that personally he had a great esteem for my 
character, but, as the Governor was displeased with me, he 
begged I would withdraw from the mess as an honorary 
member until the affair between the Governor and myself 
was settled; that Sir Hudson Lowe desired that I should no 
longer mess with the regiment, and that he was afraid of his 
resentment being exercised upon himself and the officers of 
the 66th regiment if he did not comply with his wishes ; 
adding that he would be one of the first to come forward and 
ask me to dine with him at the mess, and that he knew there 
was not an officer in the regiment who would not “ feel a 
pleasure and pride in doing. the same ;’ moreover, that he 
would be always ready to step forward and testify “to the 
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strict propriety and honor of my conduct.” He also said that 
he had been shown by Sir Thomas Reade, not the whole or 
greater part of the correspondence, but some secret document 
which had never been communicated to me (and the contents 
of which probably were false). He concluded by repeating 
the professions he had before made, in which sentiments of 
esteem for me he declared he knew every officer in the regi- 
ment participated. I replied to Lieut.-Colonel Lascelles, that 
clandestine misrepresentations, from their being unknown to 
me, might remain unrefuted; that no person was secure from 
the breath of calumny ; that, however, I was ready to submit 
the whole of the correspondence between the Governor and 
myself to the judgment of the regiment, or to submit to any 
other scrutiny which he or they might devise, and to abide 
by their decision ; but that I never would renounce the honor 
which the officers of the 66th Regiment had done me in 
granting me a seat at their table, unless (according to the 
custom of the army) by a vote of the mess, or by an order 
from the Governor. 

This answer was communicated to Sir Hudson Lowe, who, 
foreseeing that the consequence of his conduct was submitted 
to the inspection and judgment of a liberal and discerning 
corps of officers, sent an order by Brigadier-General Sir George 
Bingham, to Lieut.-Colonel Lascelles, to exclude me from the 
mess, which was communicated to me by the letter marked 
No. 40 (written by Lieut.-Colonel Lascelles), without assigning 
any motive for an act until then unprecedented in the army. 

Being desirous of obtaining every authentic information to 
establish the fact that this new outrage had been eflected by 
order of Sir Hudson Lowe, I waited the next day upon Gen- 
eral Sir George Bingham, by whom I was received in a very 
friendly manner, invited to breakfast, and informed that 
he had been commanded to carry into execution the order 
that I should no longer be permitted to be an honorary 
member of the 66th mess. Having obtained the informa- 
tion desired, I returned to Longwood and wrote the fare- 
well letter marked 41 to the officers of the 66th Regiment. 
to which the answer marked 42 was returned on the follow- 
ing morning. 

The officers of the 66th regiment manifested thus honor- 
ably to themselves, upon this occasion, the indignation which 
they felt at such arbitrary and unprecedented conduct; and 
the business, instead of leaving any ambiguity with respect to 
the sentiments entertained by the regiment, has proclaimed 
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the rancor and tyranny of the Governor, and the opinion 
which a highly distinguised corps of officers entertained of the 
victim of his oppression. [27] 

Some days subsequent to this, the increasing malady of 
Napoleon Bonaparte rendered the employment of mercurial 
preparations indispensable, and they were accordingly com- 
menced on the 11th of June, 1818; but an interruption of 
the treatment was produced, in consequence of a severe catarrh 
caused by the humidity and ruinous state of the wretched 
apartments in which he resides, and the bleak and damp 
situation of the building. This I communicated officially to 
Sir Hudson Lowe in writing, by the letter marked 43, indis- 
position having prevented me from proceeding personally to 
Plantation House. 

On the 10th of July, very alarming symptoms having ap- 
peared in Napoleon Bonaparte, partly produced by the use of 
the mercury, and being in considerable alarm about my patient 
and my own reputation—the insinuation which had been 
made to me, and the great responsibility attached to me, 
having rendered me most scrupulously cautious about my 
patient—I insisted upon obtaining what I had frequently be- 
fore most forcibly urged the necessity of, viz. the advice and 
assistance of other professional men, and for that purpose pro- 
posed to call in any of the following medical gentlemen :— 
Messrs. Baxter, Stokoe, Livingstone, Henry, and Verling, rec- 
ommending Messrs. Baxter and Stokoe as the two first on the 
island. Napoleon Bonaparte, however, manifested great re- 
pugnance to Mr. Baxter, whom he designated as having been 
“Chirurgien Major d’un régiment de déserteurs Corses, dont 
Sir H. Lowe avait été le Colonel, et parcequ’il a assisté a la 
réduction de faux bulletins sans avoir vu le malade,” and for 
other reasons, but consented to see Mr. Stokoe, who was sent 
for about half past six in the morning. At about three p.m. 
Mr. Stokoe arrived and examined the medical journal of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte’s case, but being apprehensive of the resent- 
ment which would be wreaked upon him if his opinion should 
not be in unison with secret views, and being a man possessed 
of too much honor to reconcile his conscience to adapt his 
testimony to such views in order to pay his court, he begged 
to decline the honor of seeing Napoleon Bonaparte, unless in 
the presence of some surgeon specifically chosen by Sir Hudson 


[27.] The true history of these transactions has been given previously in 
the narrative, vol. i. pp. 572-576—W. F 
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Lowe [28]. After having read the journal, however, he gave 
me his opinion that the disease was hepatitis, and strongly » 
recommended a continuance of the mercurial treatment. The 
same day I was sent for by Sir Hudson Lowe, in order to 
make verbal reports; but not conceiving myself justified in 
leaving Napoleon Bonaparte in the alarming state he was, 
I wrote to Major Gorrequer the letter marked 44, for the in- 
formation of Sir Hudson Lowe, who was then recovering him- 
self from a severe fit of illness. 

Some days subsequent to this, Captain Blakeney, the orderly 
officer at Longwood (who had long been weary of a situation 
in which Sir Hudson Lowe obliges British officers to degrade 
themselves by performing the duties of a gendarme, and whose 
honorable feeelings and sentiments were wounded by Sir 
Hudson Lowe’s having required him to make a report of the 
conversation and actions of the persons with whom he daily 
sat down to table in that confidence always existing among 
brother officers), [29] obtained his release, and was replaced 
by Lieut.-Colonel Lyster, who formerly belonged to the same 
regiment with Sir Hudson Lowe, and now holds the temporary 
and local rank of Lieut.-Colonel, in virtue of his situation as 
Inspector of Militia. He was accompanied by Lieutenant 
Jackson of the staff corps, who had been before Observer upon 
General Gourgaud, from the time of the latter’s having quitted 
Longwood until his final departure from the island. Lieut.- 
Colonel Lyster was sent by direction of the Adjutant-General, 
Sir Thomas Reade, to Longwood, in my absence, with orders, 
as he said, to take possession of the quarters which had been 
allotted to the orderly officer and surgeon, which he executed 
by seizing upon (in my absence and without any previous inti- 
mation to me) the common mess and store rooms, mess ar- 


[28.] Upon this statement, Rear-Admiral Plampin wrote, ‘An impudent 
falsehood. Mr. Stokoe informed me, on his return from Longwood, that he 
desired O’Meara to name to Bonaparte, Verling, Baxter, and others, and re- 
quested him to name one to be present.” Sir Hudson Lowe observes, “ Vide 
Mr. O’Meara’s letter of July 10, 1818, and that of Mr. Stokoe of July 13, 1818, 
as to the causes of the latter at that time not seeing Napoleon Bonaparte, 
in neither of which a word is said about a surgeon chosen by Sir Hudson Lowe. 
‘The more natural inference is, that Mr. Stokoe, when called upon to attend 
Napoleon Bonaparte in July, 1818, in company with Mr. O’Meara. wished 
another medical man to divide with him the responsibility of adopting Mr. 
O’Meara’s opinions as to the malady, and did not then choose to trust him- 
self with Mr. O’Meara alone (vide vol. i.p. 577). What became, however, of 
all Mr. Stokoe’s apprehensions of responsibility (wide his letter of July 13), 
when he did consent to see Napoleon Bonaparte alone in January, 1819?” 

[29.] Captain Blakeney declared a similar statement by Count Bertrand 
to be “false,” and “an infamous calumny.” He says he resigned because his 
situation deprived him of the society of his brother officers —W. F. 
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ticles, &c., furnished by Government for the joint mess of the 
orderly officer and surgeon; and on my arrival I found his 
servants busied in turning my effects out of doors. He con- 
cluded his proceedings upon that day by avowing most une- 
quivocally the nature of his own and of Lieutenant Jackson’s 
employment to General Montholon, to whom he signified, 
when asked if there were two orderly officers, and for what 
purpose Lieutenant Jackson was sent to Longwood, “‘ parceque 
quatre yeux sont mieux que deux.” His outrageous conduct 
obliged me to send him the letter marked 45, and the letters 
46, 47, 48, followed. He also gave the Governor’s orders that 
the officer of the guard should examine minutely every bundle, 
packet, or parcel entering or going out of Longwood, not ex- 
cepting even the foul linen of the French ladies, giving as a 
reason that, if this were not done, peradventure Bonaparte 
(whom at the same time he fervently wished in the possession 
of the devil), ‘‘might be able to procure some books.” [29a] 
On the 22d of July, a protest against the further continuance 
of Lieut.-Colonel Lyster at Longwood was (by order of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte) written by Count Bertrand, and grounded 
upon reasons stated in 49. 

The protest was shown by Sir H. Lowe to Lieut.-Colonel 
Lyster, who, on the 24th of July sent a written challenge to 
fight a duel to Count Bertrand, marked No. 50, which was 
delivered by the hands of Lieutenant Jackson to Count Ber- 
trand. Init he stigmatized the Count as a base and infamous 
sycophant of the far-famed Corsican, and concluded by offering 
to provide him with pistols for the rencontre, which he pro- 
posed should take place on the following morning. Count 
Bertrand, considering him as a second, inclosed a copy of his 
letter to Sir Hudson Lowe, with the letter marked 51. The 
next morning another defiance was written by Lieutenant 
Jackson, on the part of Lieut.-Colonel Lyster, to Count Ber- 
trand, demanding that the time and place should be named 
forthwith, and was soon followed by a second from Lieut.- 
Colonel Lyster himself, written in some more opprobrious terms 
than the first; and on the 25th of July, Lieut.-Colonel Lyster 
was removed from Longwood, as will be seen by the letter 52. 

I must take the liberty, Sir, of calling your attention to 
compare Sir Hudson Lowe’s conduct in this instance with 
that pursued by him in April last, on the occasion of my 
having simply written a letter to Count Bertrand announcing 


[29a.] The utter falsehood of this statement has been shown in the note 
at p. 618 of the first volume.—W. F, 
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my resignation and motives for so doing. The latter action 
was pronounced by Sir Hudson Lowe, in his judicial capaci- 
ty as Governor, highly criminal and punishable ; but in the 
former a most indecent provocation to commit murder, be- 
cause given by two of his own agents, was not only tolerated, 
but attempted to be extenuated, and one of the parties con- 
cerned still retained in office in the place where the offense 
was committed. The circumstance of Sir Hudson Lowe’s 
having shown Count Bertrand’s letter to Lieut.-Colonel Lyster, 
I presume, Sir, needs no comment. 

On the 25th July last, at about half-past four p.m., Cap- 
tain Blakeney, who had been sent to Longwood again to 
supersede Lieut.-Colonel Lyster, delivered to me the letter 
marked 53, which he had been specially ordered by Lieut.- 
Colonel Wynyard (Sir Hudson Lowe’s military secretary) to 
give into my own hands. This letter contained a command, 
without any previous intimation or warning having been 
given either to the inhabitants of Longwood or myself, [30] 
for me to quit Longwood forthwith without seeing any of my 
patients. Humanity, the duties of the profession, and the 
situation of my principal patient, then very ill and requiring 
a daily administration of medicine, alike forbade a compliance 
with this unfeeling command, and I proceeded to Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s apartment, to whom I communicated the orders 
I had received, gave my advice for the continuance of the 
remedies he was taking and the practice I thought he should 
follow, recommended him to choose a surgeon among some 
gentlemen whom I named, until the arrival of the physician 
expected from France or Italy, received his farewell, and de- 
parted, after having furnished his valet-de-chambre with a 
supply of the medicines he had been taking for six weeks. 
At this time also a letter was received by General Montholon 
from Sir Hudson Lowe, in which he announced my removal 
and again proposed Mr. Baxter (whom a few days before he 
had endeavored to introduce) as a substitute for me, as will 
be seen from letter 54. This proposal Napoleon Bonaparte 
answered by declaring, ‘‘ Je ne prendrai des remédes, je ne 
recevrai des soins, que de mon propre médecin ; et si j’en suis 
privé, je nen recevrai de personne, et je me tiendrai pour 
assassiné par lui ;” and the reply No. 55 was sent by Gen- 
eral Montholon to Sir Hudson Lowe. 


During my absence from my apartment Lieut.-Colonel 


[30.] “ Licut.-Colonel Wynyard was instructed to allow Dr. O’Meara to 
see Napoleon Bonaparte, but in the presence of a second person.” 
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Wynyard had, without my knowledge, taken upon himself to 
order my servants to pack up my effects, which they were 
obliged to do with great precipitation and in open trunks. [31] 
On my return I put what money I had in gold in my pockets, 
and consigned 600 or 700 dollars to Captain Blakeney in or- 
der to be sent to me on the following morning, put some pres- 
ents I had received into my pockets, and several articles of 
jewelry (some of them very valuable) into my writing- 
desk, in the presence of three witnesses, and left Longwood, 
after having received a specific promise from Lieut.-Colonel 
Wynyard (to whom I explained the open and insecure state 
of my things) that one of my servants should be permitted to 
remain with my baggage at Hutt’s Gate, where he informed 
me that it must be deposited for that night. Instead of ful- 
filling this promise, however, the moment it arrived at Hutt’s 
Gate it was received by Lieut.-Colonel Wynyard, who had 
galloped on for that purpose, and who, acting no doubt ac- 
cording to orders from the Governor, compelled my servants 
to abandon it to persons in the Government employ, and pro- 
ceed themselves to Brizade-Major Harrison, who had orders 
to send them off to town forthwith, directing one of them to 
return on the following morning in order to have the remain- 
der of my baggage and his own delivered up to him. Instead 
of fulfilling this, however, Jones, the man who went up in 
obedience to these directions, and to a signal made from Plan- 
tation House, was upon his arrival seized, thrown into the 
euard-room, detained there as a prisoner, and refused permis- 
sion to see my effects. The following day, I reported myself 
to Admiral Plampin, by whose secretary, Mr. Elliott, I was 
informed, by the Admiral’s directions, that I was to proceed 
to England in the Griffon, and from whom I obtained per- 
mission to remain on shore until the Griffon was ready to 
sail. On my return to town, at two p.m., feeling the necessi- 
ty there was of prornptly affording medical assistance to Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, and conceiving that humanity would have 
suggested to any one possessing the feelings of a man the 
propriety of sénding to me whatever surgeon might be 
chosen to replace me, in order that he might be able to 


[31.] O’Meara repeated this story in his “ Exposition ;” and Lieut.-Colonel 
Wynyard drew up a refutation of the statement, accompanied by authentic 
documents, to prove the misrepresentations of that work, ‘though he con- 
sidered it,” he said, “almost a reflection on the character of a British officer 
to be obliged to vindicate himself from aspersions invented by a man of Mr. 
O’Meara’s principles, and published in a work notorious for its falsehood.” — 


pg ite, 
Wot, 1A 
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make himself fully acquainted with the case, and consult 
with me touching the practice necessary to be followed, [32] 
I wrote to Major Gorrequer, for the Governor’s information, 
the letter marked 56, which was returned to me unopened 
with letter 57. 

About half-past four, Mr. Baxter (whom the Governor had 
been lately so often informed, Napoleon Bonaparte would 
never receive either as a private or consulting surgeon) came 
to me and read some extracts of a letter said by him to have 
been written by directions of the Governor, and which con- 
tained a demand for my medical journal of Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s complaint, and for copies of all the bulletins, which 
Sir Hudson Lowe had before refused to receive, and had re- 
turned when sent to him. I replied to Mr. Baxter, first, that 
I had not yet received my baggage, which had been detained 
at Hutt’s Gate; secondly, that the journal in question was 
not among the papers contained in my baggage; thirdly, 
that, even if it were, I would not not think it consistent with 
propriety, with the respect due to the patient, or with the 
rules of the profession, to deliver it up into the hands of a 
strange surgeon, not called in by him, without having first 
obtained his consent; that, provided it was granted, I had no 
objection to the journal’s being given to him, but that com- 
mon delicacy and the rules of the profession required that, 
prior to my making known my patient’s case to a strange 
surgeon, his consent should be first obtained, and that acting 
otherwise would be a breach of that confidence which the 
sick repose in their medical attendants ; fourthly, that the 
journal had been left at Longwood in the possession of the 
person appointed by Napoleon Bonaparte to receive it, viz. 
Count Bertrand ; fifthly, that I was ready to give him copies 
of the bulletins as soon as my papers arrived, as the Governor 
was entitled to a copy of them, and I had frequently before 
offered them, and even sent him one, which had been re- 
turned, with a prohibition to send any more, and an accusa- 
tion of unlawful conduct. 


[32.] “Vide Mr. Baxter’s letter to Sir Hudson Lowe, of July 26, 1818, 
proving that he was sent to Mr. O’Meara, and that Mr. O’Meara had refused 
to show his Journal, or make him acquainted with the case. Vide also Major 
Gorrequer’s letter to Mr. O’Meara, of July 26, 1818, returning Mr.O’Meara’s 
letter, proving that Mr. Baxter had been sent to Mr. O’Meara, and had brought 
the Governor his answer, before Mr. O’Meara’s letter was received by Major 
Gorrequer. Why did Mr. O’Meara refuse to exhibit the Journal? Did not 


even humanity require it? At the island of Ascension, Mr. O’Meara told Mr. 
Hall, surgeon of H.M.S. Favorite, he was taking the Journal home to lay it 
before Ministers.” 
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Mr. Baxter replied that this would not answer, and that he 
must either have the journal itself or a copy of it, and added, 
after a good deal of hesitation, that he would give up any 
patient’s case to a strange surgeon without ever consulting 
the sick person, or indeed caring about his feelings. I re- 
plied to Mr. Baxter that he might do so, but I certainly 
would not ; he then observed that Dr. Verling had been sent 
to Longwood by the Governor’s orders, and that the French 
might consult him (Dr. Verling) or let it alone, insinuating 
that, if they did not choose to do so, they would get nobody 
else. 

Directly after this Mr. Weston, the jailer of the common 
prison [33] of the island, who had been waiting at Sir 
Thomas Reade’s house, came and informed me that he had 
received orders from the Governor to see me off the island ; 
that I must depart within an hour, and not proceed farther 
up in the town than the church, near to which I was then 
standing. I demanded his authority; he showed me a 
written order to that effect, of which the letter marked 58 
is a true copy attested by himself. I then wrote to Mr. Secre- 
tary Brooke the letter 59, and, signal having been made for a 
lieutenant of the Griffon, I proceeded down to the beach to 
embark, guarded by the jailer and dogged by two police 
sergeants. 

The following morning I received a letter by which I was 
informed that my baggage had been secretly rummaged and 
my papers examined at Hutt’s Gate. No. 60. 

None of my creditors or debtors were allowed access to 
me, nor was I permitted to proceed on shore to them to set- 
tle my accounts ; and Licutenant Reardon, of the 66th regi- 
ment, who by application of Brigadier-General Sir George 
Bingham to the Governor, was allowed to transact my aflairs, 
was not permitted to come on board in order to obtain the 
necessary information for that purpose from me, as will ap- 
pear from extracts No. 61. Several officers and some of the 
most respectable inhabitants [34] who asked permission to 
go on board of the Griffon to see me were refused with as- 
perity and menaces; but as it was not in Sir Hudson Lowe’s 
power to prevent naval officers from visiting me, he was 
obliged to content himself with placing a spy on Ladder Hill, 
with orders to watch the Griffon and report the names of all 


[33.] “*Mr. Weston was Marshal of the Civil Court.” 

34.1 “As no individual is here named, it becomes impossible to reply; 

[34.] dual 1s J P ply ; 
but the whole is a fabrication. 
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persons who visited her, [35] among whoni were nearly the 
whole of the officers of the squadron, of all ranks. 

On Thursday the 28th, (after having been kept for three 
days destitute of clothes) part of my baggage was sent to me. 
Upon opening my writing-desk I found that advantage had 
been taken of the time it was in the custody of the Govern- 
or’s agents (in whose possession it had remained from the 
time that Lieut.-Colonel Wynyard took charge of it until it 
was delivered to my servant on the 27th) to take out all the 
jewelry (with the exception of a cornelian necklace), some 
of which were inestimable to me, in consequence of having 
received them as presents. 

The firm of Cole and Co. having applied to the Governor 
for permission to go on board the Griffon, in order to settle 
their accounts with me, it was refused to any of the principals 
of the house, but Sir H. Lowe selected out one of the clerks, 
whom he named and sent on board the Griffon, with directions 
to report on his return every thing I had said, and to bring any 
letters he might receive from me to Sir Thomas Reade; he 
was accordingly followed to the beach by two police sergeants, 
who lay in wait for him at his return, in order to conduct him 
to the place of interrogation. Letter 62. 

In consequence of Sir Hudson Lowe’s having refused to 
permit any personal explanation between my creditors, debt- 
ors, and myself, I have suffered a loss of about £200 sterling; 
which I was myself obliged to pay rather than run the risk 
of making an improper charge upon others. After having 
well examined my trunks, in order to ascertain correctly the 
number of things taken out while my baggage was in the 
hands of the Governor’s agents, 1 conceived it necessary, as 
the Governor had refused to receive any communication from 
me, to apply to the chief of my own department for redress ; 
and, accordingly, upon the 30th July, wrote to Admiral 
Plampin the letter marked 63 which, with his reply 64, 
and my letter of explanation marked 65, I have the honor to 
annex. 

The next morning I was summoned on shore by thé civil 
magistrate by letter 66, m order to make my deposition. | 
had, however, scarcely proceeded fifty paces along the Ma- 
rine ere I was arrested by a sentinel in consequence of orders 
from Sir Hudson Lowe (although accompanied at the mo- 
ment by Mr. Heale, the civil officer, sent off by Mr. Brooke 
to summon me on shore), and detained until released by 


35.| “This is a deliberate falsehood.” 
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Town-Major Cole. Upon my arrival at the Castle, after 
having sworn, to the best of my belief and knowledge, to the 
truth of the statement of the losses as detailed in the letter 
63, I was interrogated on oath by the magistrate, but a copy 
of my deposition, by order of Sir H. Lowe, [36] was refused 
to my application, and I have never been informed that any 
recovery of my property has been effected, or of what meas- 
ures may have been had recourse to in order to discover and 
bring to justice the perpetrators. 

The deposition of my servant I have also the honor to en- 
close. 

In closing my professional connection with Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, 1 think it my duty to lay before their Lordships a 
short statement of the manner in which his health has been 
and may be further affected by the climate in which he now 
resides, and by the treatment which he, his companions and 
followers, have habitually experienced. 

Almost immediately after Sir Hudson Lowe’s arrival in 
St. Helena, he endeavored to prevent all intercourse between 
the prisoners at Longwood and the officers, inhabitants, and 
others. His desire to accomplish this induced him to inform 
Count Bertrand that the French were not permitted to make 
purchases in the shops; and that, if they had done so previ- 
ously to his arrival, it was only an abuse and not in conse- 
quence of a right. In furtherance of this he also sent his 
aide-de-camp, Major Gorrequer, round to the different shop- 
keepers to forbid them selling the French any goods unless for 
ready money, menacing them with the severest punishments 
if guilty of any infraction of this order. [37] Some were even 
prohibited from selling them articles for ready money. He 


[36.] ‘The magistrate (Sir George Bingham) refused it of his own au- 
thority. No application was made to Sir Hudson Lowe on the subject.” 
Sir George Bingham said, “ As acting Member of Council, it was my turn 
to attend to the police duty of the island for the quarter during which the 
complaint was made. I therefore received Mr. O’Meara’s deposition on 
oath, in form of a letter addressed to Rear-Admiral Plampin; and I put 
such interrogatories as I thought would best tend to elucidate the affair in 
question. Nothing beyond a light suspicion could attach to any of those 
examined, The persons who had at any time Mr. O’Meara’s baggage under 
their charge were searched, but no trace appeared the least likely to lead to 
a discovery of where the articles were said to have been lost, or by whom 
they had been taken. I refused Mr. O’Meara a copy of his examination, 
and I grounded my refusal not on any reference to the Governor, but having 
been informed by R. Leal], Esq., the Clerk of the Peace, that it was not 
customary.” ; 

[37.] This was denied by Major Gorrequer on oath, in February, 1823, at 
the time of the application for a criminal information against O’Meara for 


libel —W. F 
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also prevented the officers of the 53d regiment, the inhabit- 
ants, and others who had been in the habit of visiting Mad- 
ame Bertrand and Longwood, from any further continuance 
of their visits, either by direct prohibitions, insinuations, or 
by obliging them to go through degrading formalities and in- 
terrogations [38]. On the 30th September, 1816, he reduced 
the allowance of provisions, wines, &c., to the amount de- 
scribed in the scale marked C, the quantities fixed in which 
were designated by himself, although his aide-de-camp Major 
Gorrequer [39] was informed by General Montholon, in my 
presence, of the total insufficiency of the quantities fixed by 
Sir Hudson Lowe, which was confirmed to him and his aide- 
de-camp both by the orderly officer and myself, and he was 
also warned by us that the maitre-d’hotel had ordered a quan- 
tity of plate to be broken up in order to provide money for the 
purchase of the necessaries of life, [40] a sufficient quantity 
of which was not allowed by him. No further steps, how- 
ever, were adopted by Sir Hudson Lowe than ordering that 
the money derived from the sale of the plate amounting in 
the first instance to about £238, should not be received by 
them, but should be deposited in the hands of the purveyor, 
to be drawn from time to time in small sums. An explana- 
tion given to him by the maitre-d’hotel on the 30th Decem- 
ber, 1816, in which the deficiencies were specifically and in- 
dividually enumerated, and an account given to him of each 
and every article purchased, produced no other amelioration 
or augmentation than a countermand of an order he had just 
given for a further reduction in the quantity of bread on the 
departure of Count Las Cases. A similar explanation had 
been also frequently given to Sir Hudson. Lowe by myself, 
more particularly on the 4th December, 1816, on which day 
I enumerated to him individually the deficiencies and the arti- 
cles purchased by them. Sir Thomas Reade, however, was 
directed to assist the maitre-d’hotel in preserving the provi- 
sions which he purchased with the plate money (which plate 
was bought by the Governor himself, [41] who paid the price 
of it at 5s. the ounce); and an order was given in writing by 
the Governor, directing Mr. Breame, the Company’s farmer, 


[38.] This was denied on oath by several witnesses in 1823.—W. F. 
[39.] Major perreaners Se to the statement about provisions has 
been given in the text. ide pp. 25-46, ante.—W. F. 

[40.] See O’Meara’s statement, that Bonaparte admitted to him that the 
Ree wae broken up for the purpose of creating an effect, vol. i. p. 249.— 


[41.] ‘The Governor has never even seen the plate in question.” 
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to supply the French monthly with a stipulated quantity of 
veal at their own expense (a compliance with which caused 
him subsequently to be turned out of his situation by Sir 
Hudson Lowe, [42] which act was disapproved by the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company, and Mr. Breame 
was reinstated). Mr. Balcombe, the purveyor, having been 
rigidly restricted by Sir Hudson Lowe to a certain price in 
the purchase of sheep, the mutton was frequently of a very 
bad quality, as no good sheep were to be obtained from the 
farmers at the price fixed by him, although good ones were 
to be purchased at a considerable increase. 

Similar restrictions in the price of the poultry also frequently 
prevented any of good quality from arriving at Longwood. 
The beef, until Sir Hudson Lowe thought proper, in October, 
1817, to order that island bullocks should be slaughtered, was 
almost invariably of a bad quality, and, notwithstanding the 
frequent representations to that eflect made both by the orderly 
officer and myself, no amelioration of consequence took place 
until that period, and the meat, onginally bad in quality, from 
being carted up in the sun was often on its arrival stinking 
and unfit for human use. The same took place also with 
many other edibles, and several articles indispensable to the 
table were frequently of bad quality, in consequence of Sir 
Hudson Lowe’s having compelled the purveyor to purchase 
damaged and musty provisions out of the Company’s stores, 
because they were to be obtained much cheaper there than 
good and merchantable articles of the same kind could be pur- 
chased in the shops. In doing this, he acted directly contrary 

‘to the system established by Sir George Cockburn, who had 
ordered the purveyor to provide invariably the best articles for 
the French at any price by which they might be obtained. 
The bread also was in general extremely bad, and the water 
invariably so during the summer months. 

Soon after Sir Hudson Lowe’s arrival fresh butter was no 
longer sent to Napoleon Bonaparte ; and I have been credibly 
informed that the milk of the cows specifically destined for 
that purpose by Sir George Cockburn was ordered by Sir 
Hudson Lowe to be sent to his own house [43]. 

- And savings made by the French in articles allowed by the 
Governor, and not consumed by them (the English confec- 


[42.] “Mr. Breame was removed from the superintendence of the Com- 
nany’s farms on grounds which were fully detailed to the Court of Directors.” 

{43.] All these charges respecting the want or badness of provisions were 
answered by Major Gorrequer. Vide pp. 25-46, ante.—W. F. 
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tionery, for example, [44] were ordered by Sir Hudson Lowe 
to be credited to the account of Government, instead of allow- 
ing the French to balance by means of them (as they desired) 
any increased consumption in other articles beyond the amount 
indicated in the scale C. 

On the 9th of October, 1816, he issued the code of restric- 
tions marked D, by which he reduced the limits from the 
large space established by Sir George Cockburn, to a road of 
twelve feet wide, prohibiting the French from stirring off it 
and speaking to any person they might meet unless in the pres- 
ence of a British officer, from entering into any houses; and 
Sir Thomas Reade suggested that it would be right to deprive 
Napoleon Bonaparte of his books if he did not comply with 
whatever Sir Hudson Lowe desired. [45] 

Sir Hudson Lowe also rigidly prohibited that any person 
should lend Napoleon Bonaparte, or any of the French, books, 
pamphlets, and, above all, newspapers. Even the newspapers 
sent by his Majesty’s Government were first examined by 
Sir Hudson Lowe at his own house, and only such as he 
pleased sent to the French prisoners. This fact I personally 
ascertained at Plantation House and Longwood. In order to 
prevent the possibility of newspapers reaching Longwood, he 
caused Sir Thomas Reade to attend at the post-office at the 
opening of the mails, by whom newspapers arriving for other 
British subjects were seized and sent to Sir Hudson Lowe ; 
and Sir Hudson Lowe himself required and endeavored to 
compel Mr. Cole, the postmaster, to furnish him with all such 
letters addressed to British subjects residing in St. Helena as 
he thought proper, in order that he might secretly open them 
and examine their contents. [46] He even required of me to 
render him an account of what books I received or purchased ; 
and on the 12th of September, 1817, he reproached me, in a 
manner unusual among gentlemen, for having in my posses- 
sion the following pamphlets without acquainting him: [47] 


[44.] “ Half of the sum appropriated in the schedule for confectionery hav- 
ing been represented by the maitre-d’hétel, through the purveyor, as suffi- 
cient for the use of the establishment, and a request made that the surplus 
might be applied to an increase of vegetables, the following memorandum 
was sent by Major Gorrequer to the purveyor, and from that date acted upon: 
—‘Noy. 21, 1816. If the whole sum for confectionery is not used, the sav- 
ing under that head may be laid out in vegetables, if so required.’ ” 

[45.] ‘‘ This is an infamous falsehood.” 

[46.] See Mr. Cole’s letter at p.119 for arefutation of these assertions —W.F. 

{47.] ‘‘ All these magazines were received at the same time, and contained 
reviews of Mr. Warden’s book, which he sent to Dr. O’Meara to be commu- 
nicated to Napoleon Bonaparte and his followers. They were given to Sir 
Hudson Lowe by Dr. O'Meara himself.” } ( 
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—‘‘ The British Ladies’ Magazine,” January, 1817; “New 
Monthly Magazine,” ditto; ‘‘ European Magazine,” for De- 
cember, 1816; “Eclectic Review,” January, 1817; “Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine,’ December, 1816; ‘“ Monthly Review,” 
December, 1816 ; ‘‘ Ackerman’s Repository,” January, 1817 ; 
all of which he obliged me to send forthwith to his house, 
where they have been ever since detained. He also inter- 
dicted me most positively, on that day and many others, from 
either lending books, newspapers, or even communicating in- 
formation derived by me from books or papers, either to Na- 
poleon Bonaparte himself, or to any of his suite, under pain 
of being considered a bearer of unauthorized communications, 
and punished accordingly for a breach of the proclamation 
marked A, to which he referred, and in which he had de- 
nounced such communications as felonious. 

Verbal communications with the inhabitants or others were 
in a similar manner prohibited by him; and every thing en- 
tering or leaving Longwood for the French, not even except- 
ing the foul linen, ordered to be submitted to an examination 
of men. [48] 

The officers, inhabitants, and others who obtained an inter- 
view with Napoleon Bonaparte, were obliged by Sir Hudson 
Lowe to make a report to him (frequently in writing) of what 
had been said to them by Napoleon in conversation. This he 
even required from the officers of the highest rank, both of the 
army and navy, and several officers were required to report 
what conversation passed at the private tables of British offi- 
cers of the most superior rank and station. [49] 

The French are not permitted to dispose of their own money 
without having first rendered to him an account for what pur- 
pose it is intended; and all accounts, bills, &c., are obliged 
to be submitted to the inspection of the orderly officer, who is 
required to affix his signature thereon; and on the 8th of 
April, 1818, Sir Hudson Lowe required that the French should 
not draw more than £100 per month for the extra expenses 
of the establishment and of their private families ; but that, 
when Madame Bertrand or the others wanted to make pur- 
chases, she or they should apply through the orderly officer to 
Major Gorrequer, specifying then and there that payment should 
be made to the vendors by “bons” drawn upon Major Gorre-. 
quer, and countersigned by the orderly officer at Longwood. 


[48.] This was indignantly denied by Captain Blakeney. See vol. 1. p. 


618.— W. F. : 
[49.] This was denied wpon oath by several deponents in 1823.—W. F. 


cco* 
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On the 7th of February, 1817, a proposal was sent by Na- 
poleon Bonaparte to Sir Hudson Lowe (in answer to one from 
the latter), that he should send to Count Bertrand a list, 
framed by himself, of such houges within the limits as he did 
not wish Napoleon or the French to enter, which he was in- 
formed would be complied with by them. This proposal was 
first accepted and then rejected by Sir Hudson Lowe, who 
desired me to ‘tell Napoleon Bonaparte that he might con- 
sider himself extremely fortunate in having so good a man as 
himself (Sir Hudson Lowe) to deal with, as a great many other 
general officers would have put him in chains;” [50] and 
another proposal made to Sir Hudson Lowe, that he himself 
[51] should make out a list of such individuals as he would 
permit to visit Longwood, and either leave their names at the 
guard-room, or allow them to enter Longwood upon Count 
Bertrand’s invitation, was evaded in a similar manner. 

In the latter end of October, 1817, Sir Hudson Lowe wrote 
to Count Bertrand that he had granted permission that any 
persons invited by him might enter Longwood, provided that 
such invitation was sent through the orderly officer. This, 
however, he never communicated to the latter, who, when 
asked by me some weeks subsequently whether Count Ber- 
trand’s invitation, through him, would admit visitors to Long- 
wood, replied ‘‘ Most certainly not, and that he would not 
allow any to enter in virtue of them.” [52] The first, and I 
believe the only time, that Count Bertrand attempted to avail 
himself of this offer of Sir Hudson Lowe’s some weeks after it 
had been made, his invitation was not communicated to the 
individual demanded, Mr. Cole (one of the most respectable 
gentlemen residing on the island), until eight days after it had 
been made, when, finding that Count Bertrand had several 


[50.] ‘‘ The word ‘ chains,’ was never used.” 

[51.] “It was Count Bertrand who was requested to make out the list, 
but which he never would do.” 

[52.] Captain Blakeney, the orderly officer alluded to, said on this state- 
ment, ‘1 have not the least recollection whatever of Mr. O’Meara’s ever put- 
ting such a question to me, or of my having ever replied to him as is here 
stated, or having any conversation with him upon the subject. However, had 
I been asked whether, if a person presented himself at the barrier with an in- 
vitation from Count Bertrand, without its having gone in the regular form 
through me, I would not have admitted him; but if an invitation had been 
delivered to me open, to be forwarded, I should have forwarded it, reporting 
the circumstance at the same time to the Governor, in conformity to a par- 
ticular instruction I had received from him to acquaint him of the first in- 
stance that it occurred; but no invitations were ever sent to me, except for 
tradespeople to come upon business, and those were always forwarded by me: 


and they were invariably admitted, without any reference whatever to the 
Governor,” 
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times required to know the cause of his absence, Sir Hudson 
Lowe sent to Mr. Cole, interrogated and menaced him, in- 
sinuating to him that it would be advisable not to speak to 
Count Bertrand unless in the presence of the orderly officer, 
and concluded by ordering him to make a report to him of the 
conversation which might pass. 

Mr. Hobhouse sent, in July, 1816, a copy of his work upon 
I’rance to Sir Hudson Lowe, with a request that it might be 
presented to Napoleon Bonaparte. It was, however, with- 
held and concealed by Sir Hudson Lowe, until a discovery 
was made by an officer of rank, who had seen it accidentally 
at Plantation House, and who mentioned the circumstance 
at Longwood. Finding concealment no longer possible, Sir 
Hudson Lowe then said he had detained it because it had not 
passed through the Secretary of State’s office. [53] 

On the 30th of May, 1817, the captain of the Baring store- 
ship reported to Sir Thomas Reade that the gunner of his 
vessel had brought on board a white marble bust of young 
Napoleon, and asked information of him as to the best mode 
of sending it to the father. Sir Thomas Reade answered, 
that there was a positive order against sending any object to 
Longwood that had not previously passed through the Secre- 
tary of State’s office, and advised him to cause it to be broken 
in pieces and thrown overboard. The circumstance, how- 
ever, was made public, and on the 10th of June the bust was 
sent to Count Bertrand. [54] 

On the 3d of February, 1818, Mr. Barber, supercargo of the 
Cambridge store-ship, arrived at St. Helena, where he opened 
a shop. He brought with him two beautiful portraits of 
young Napoleon, which he had bought in some of the print- 
shops in London, for the purpose of selling them to some of 
the inhabitants of Longwood. Sir Hudson Lowe, informed of 
this, caused them both to be delivered to him, pretending that 
it was for the purpose of sending them directly to the father, 
but in reality to deprive him of them, as neither of them have 
ever been sent to Longwood since. [55] When merchant- 


[53.] Sir Hudson Lowe said nothing of the kind. This affair has been 
related at p. 170 of vol. 1—W.F. 

[54.] See the true account of the bust in vol. i. pp. 453-469.—W. F. 

[55.] ‘It is false that Sir Hudson Lowe ever caused these prints to be 
brought to him, or pretended to offer them to the father. They had been sent 
up to him as common prints to look at, without, tis having had any previous 
communication either with the captain of the vessel or the purser, and he was 
never informed or ever understood that they were destined to be sold at Long- 
wood. As Governor of St. Helena, it was not for him to be sending up prints 
of Napoleon II., with tricolor decorations on them. Napoleon Bonaparte had 


a 
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ships arrive at St. Helena from England, the captains are 
obliged to submit a list of all their books, pamphlets, &c., to 
Sir Hudson Lowe; and all books of a political nature are 
specially required to be sent to him before they are permitted 
to expose them for sale, and the whole of the copies of inter- 
esting works are bought up by Sir Hudson Lowe and Sir 
Thomas Reade, pretending frequently that they are purchased 
for the use of Napoleon Bonaparte, but in reality to prevent 
the possibility of his obtaining them, as occurred on the ar- 
rival of the Phenix and Mangles store-ships from England, on 
the 5th and 7th of June, 1818. [56] 

Articles of dress, &c., for the use of Napoleon Bonaparte and 
suite, and ordered in London through the channel of Sir 
Hudson Lowe, are not sent up’ to Longwood until several 
weeks have elapsed after their arrival at St. Helena, as oc- 
curred in the instances of the Mangles and Lady Carrington 
store-ships, when cases brought out by the former vessel on 
the 7th of June were not sent to Longwood until late in July 
following ; and some brought by the latter, which arrived on 
the 26th of June (all of them containing articles of which the 
French were in much want), not until the 30th of July, not- 
withstanding that frequent applications had been made by the 
French to have them sent up. [57] 

On the 9th of May, 1818, a letter was received by Count 
Bertrand from Sir Hudson Lowe, containing extracts from a 
letter of Earl Bathurst, dated the 1st of January, 1818, and 
offering to grant permission for fifty persons, the choice of 
Napoleon Bonaparte himself (subject to the approbation of 
the Governor), to visit Longwood without any other pass than 
his invitation being required ; also directing that in summer 
the sentinels should not be placed round the house until nine 
o'clock. Sir Hudson Lowe, about the same time that he sent 
this letter, marked 68, published the proclamation marked B, 
prohibiting any communication whatsoever with the French ; 
continued to post the sentinels as usual at six o’clock ; gave 


besides already several portraits ofhis son. To any feelings Napoleon Bona- 
parte might possess as a father, Sir Hudson Lowe had not shown himself in- 
sensible, having made it an invariable rule to send to him immediately any 
newspaper which spoke of his son’s health or situation, or of any fortune or 
honors which the Court of Austria had conferred upon him. When, in regard 
to these feelings, Sir Hudson Lowe sent to Napoleon Bonaparte a marble 
bust of his son, brought to St. Helena by a foreign sailor, it drew upon him 
only a torrent of abuse and calumny, because he did not send it up instantly 
it arrived, before it was possible for him to speak to the man who brought it, 
or to know by whom it was sent. This has been a common return for most 
acts of attention attempted to be shown.” 
[56.] *‘ Falsely related.” [57.] ‘ Falsely related.” 
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written orders at the guard-room to allow the French to pass 
till nine o’clock, while verbal ones were daily given to the 
sentinels not to allow them to go out after six ; and Sir Hudson 
Lowe eaused Lieut.-Colonel Lascelles to prohibit the officers 
of the 66th regiment from speaking to the French, threatening 
to report them to the Governor in case of non-compliance. [58] 

The workmen sent out by his Majesty’s Government for 
Longwood, are studiously taken away before they have half 
finished their work, for the accommodation of Sir Hudson 
Lowe, Sir Thomas Reade, and others, in a manner that jobs 
which would only require a few days to execute them are not 
finished for many months, as occurred in the instance of a 
‘‘fauteuil de malade”’ demanded for Napoleon Bonaparte on 
the 23d of October, 1816, and only finished in May, 1818, and 
in several other instances. The movables and other articles 
sent out by his Majesty’s Government for the use of Napoleon 
Bonaparte and suite are appropriated in part by Sir Hudson 
Lowe for his own private accommodation, that of his relations, 
Sir Thomas Reade and others, to furnishing Plantation House 
and the Castle, Sir Thomas Reade’s town and country houses ; 
and a dozen of the shirts sent out for Napoleon were given, 
in 1816, to an Ensign Morgan (late of the 53d regiment), a 
relation of Sir Hudson Lowe. Articles of prime necessity are 
refused to the inhabitants of Longwood, for whom they were 
destined in England, at the moment that Sir Hudson Lowe 
appropriated the very objects demanded by them to his own 
use, that of Sir Thomas Reade, and others, as occurred on the 
9th of December, 1817. [59] 


[58.] * False.” : : 

[59.] “Shortly after Sir Hudson Lowe’s arrival at St. Helena an applica- 
tion was made to him, by Rear-Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm, to obtain 
furniture for the house allotted to the naval Commander-in-Chief. This ap 
plication was accompanied by a letter suggesting the appropriation of some 
of the articles which had arrived for the use of General Bonaparte and his 
followers, as being at that time unemployed. Sir Hudson Lowe objected on 
the ground that he had been directed by Earl Bathurst to dispose by sale of 
such articles as were not wanted, and that a jealousy might arise if they were 
employed in any other way than as originally intended; but finding a great 
difficulty in procuring furniture at St. Helena, and as the expense would ulti- 
mately fall on Government, Sir Hudson Lowe authorized a certain proportion 
of the stores which were not immediately wanted for the use of the officers 
in attendance upon General Bonaparte to be supplied to the Admiral, accord- 
ing to the list in the margin. Other articles were drawn afterward from the 
same stores for two bedrooms at Plantation House. The liberality of the 
East India Company rendered it perfectly unnecessary to have recourse to 
the stores sent out for General Bonaparte’s use, or that of the officers in at- 
tendance upon him; but as these articles happened to be on the spot, and 
were not wanted at the time, they have been employed in the mean while as 
above mentioned. ‘The principal articles are equally fit for use as when first 
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Mr. Balcombe’s, the only family which visited Longwood, 
was prevented from a continuance of it by prohibitions, in- 
sinuations, menaces, and ill-treatment, and by Sir Hudson 
Lowe’s requiring that the members of it (not excepting even 
the young ladies) should give him verbal and written reports 
of the conversations which passed at Longwood in their 
presence. [60] noire 

At my departure from St. Helena, communication between 
the French at Longwood and the officers, inhabitants, and 
others, was effectually prevented, either by direct prohibitions, 
as issued to the officers of the 66th regiment, by the proclama- 
tions, by insinuations and threats made to individuals, and by 
their fear of rendering themselves suspected, or by their being 
expected and required to make a report of their conversations 
to the Governor ; and especially since the last proclamation, 
marked B, the officers, their wives, and the inhabitants actu- 
ally flee the French as if they were infected with the plague. 

I have mentioned these facts as instances of a system of 
vexation materially affecting the bodily health of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, which was confided to my charge. I have now 
to add that, in order to prevent the possibility of his being 
stopped and detained by sentinels, as had happened to all the 
members of his suite who ventured, either from the blunders 
of private soldiers and the ambiguity and obscurity of the 
orders given to them, or otherwise, and for other reasons, he 
adopted the resolution of shutting himself up in his apartment, 
and for two years has been nearly totally deprived of exercise, 


sent out. Not a single article of the furniture sent to Longwood has been 
supplied for the Castle. Sir Thomas Reade has received no furniture for 
the house he occupies in town, both rent and furniture being at his own ex- 
pense. On his residing at a house called the Alarm House, he applied to 
purchase some articles of furniture which had been in use for two years by 
General Gourgaud, and which on his departure remained unappropriated. 
These articles were as expressed in the margin. 

“The circumstance of the twelve shirts is as follows:—Ensign Morgan 
of the 53d regiment had been recommended to Sir Hudson Lowe’s attention 
by an officer of rank in the service, and also by Mr. Morgan’s mother. Sir 
Hudson Lowe had no previous acquaintance with his family. This young 
man had committed some imprudences in his regiment, and made application 
to exchange on half-pay. When on the point of departure from St. Helena, 
he was found to be without common necessaries for the voyage, or means of 
procuring them. Sir Hudson Lowe recollected that among the articles which 
had been sent out for the use of General Bonaparte and his officers there were 
several dozens of ready made shirts for which no application had been made. 
The vessel in which Mr. Morgan had taken his passage was on the very point 
of sailing, a motive was urged for delay, and, there being no ready-made linen 
warehouses at St. Helena, Sir Hudson Lowe did not hesitate to direct that a 
dozen of the above-mentioned shirts should be gent to Mr. Morgan, holding 
himself, of course, responsible for their appropriation.” 

[60.] “ False.” 
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which, added to the vexations and restrictions above men- 
tioned, has aided the operation of the climate in producing 
the complaint under which he now labors, and which, as long 
as they are continued, must aggravate his sufferings under it, 
and render his recovery more improbable. I| think it my duty 
to state, as his late medical attendant, that, considering the 
disease of the liver with which he is afflicted, the progress it 
has made in him, and reflecting upon the great mortality pro- 
duced by that complaint in the island of St. Helena, so strongly 
exemplified in the number of deaths in the 66th regiment, the 
St. Helena regiment, the squadron, and Europeans in general, 
and particularly in H.M.S. Conqueror, which ship has lost 
about one-sixth of her complement, nearly the whole of whom 
died within the last eight months, it is my opinion that the 
life of Napoleon Bonaparte will be endangered by a longer 
residence in such a climate as that of St. Helena, especially 
if that residence be aggravated by a continuance of those dis- 
turbances and irritations to which he has been hitherto sub- 
jected, and of which it is the nature of his distemper to render 
him peculiarly susceptible. 

Anxious as I am to be re-established in their Lordships’ 
good opinion, I humbly hope that they will be pleased to com- 
municate to me, as soon as their important duties will allow, 
their judgment of my conduct in one of the most difficult and 
painful situations in which a medical man and an officer can 
be placed. Should they be pleased to ask for an explanation 
of any part of the above statement, or to place me in circum- 
stances where I might with propriety offer evidence in its 
support, I shall be ready to obey their commands. 

T have the honor, &c. 
Barry E. O'Meara, Surgeon RN. 


No. 151. 


To Lizrut.-GeneraL Sir Hupson Lowe, K.C.B. 
Downine Street, October 31, 1818. 

My pear Sir—You will receive by the present opportunity 
two instructions from Lord Bathurst, sisting upon the neces- 
sity of General Buonaparte’s being seen daily by the orderly 
officer at Longwood. Although Lord Bathurst has attached 
to a willing compliance with these instructions a relaxation 
of almost every other restriction to which General Buonaparte 
has been subjected, yet I have little doubt but that he will 
refuse admitting the orderly officer, and that both he and the 
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officers of his suite will threaten the most determined resist- 
ance to any attempts which may be made to enforce his per- 
sonal access to the General. You will, however, I am sure, 
not pay so much deference to threats of this nature as to 
abandon the substantial execution of the instructions, for you 
will remember that there have been many occasions on which 
the threats made by General Buonaparte of most determined 
resistance have ended in perfect acquiescence. I need not 
eall to your recollection, in illustration of this, the determin- 
ation which he himself expressed not to quit the Bellerophon 
alive, and the assurances given by his followers at that time 
that they would sacrifice their lives in resisting his removal. 
The only answer which Sir G. Cockburn gave to this attempt 
at intimidation was a request to be informed of the hour at 
which he wished the boat to be in attendance, and on its 
arrival you may remember that he went into it and quitted 
the Bellerophon with every appearance of acquiescence both 
on his part and on that of his followers. It is not, I think, 
improbable that the same scene may be again acted on the 
present occasion, but I have little doubt that your firmness 
will bring it to a similar termination ; and I have only taken 
the liberty of making these remarks, because I know the dis- 
appointment which Lord Bathurst would feel if any thing 
were to induce you to forego having that daily certainty of 
General Buonaparte’s being in Longwood which it is the object 
of those instructions to insure. 


Believe me, &c. Henry Govunsurn. 
No. 152. 
To LizutT.-GENERAL Sir Hupson Lowe, K.C.B. 
(Private. ) 


Downine Street, November, 1818. 

My pear Str—I congratulate you on the interception of 
the letters carried out by the ship Lusitania, as it established 
beyond contradiction the clandestine correspondence carried 
on by Mr. O'Meara. The contents of the letters, and the 
manner in which Mr. Baleombe endeavors to conceal the part 
which he has taken in this transaction, clearly show that the 
commissions transmitted by Mr. O’Meara were not of the inno- 
cent nature ascribed to them, and that they were something 
more than orders for books for his own, or even for the amuse- 
ment of Longwood. Although no judicial proceedings can be 
held against any of the parties, yet the papers, even should 
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nothing more be discovered, will be satisfactory documents in 
the event of any parliamentary discussions. 

I can not help entertaining some doubts whether the books 
which Mr. Holmes sent have not been the channel of some 
correspondence which does not appear; and these doubts are 
rather increased by the manner in which in his letter to me 
he speaks of the letters which were sent, instead of speaking 
of them as his own. J| hope you have examined the books 
very carefully ; and if any of them are bound, and they are 
still in your possession, let the binding be opened so as to ascer- 
tain beyond a doubt that there are no letters contained in 
them. If any such correspondence should be found, and it 
proves to he of serious import, you will be justified in desiring 
the Admiral to send a vessel home with them. 

I am willing to believe that neither Dr. Stokoe nor Mr. 
Fowler are parties in this transaction, and that those who have 
taken a part on the side of Mr. O'Meara have been duped by 
him, and are sincere in the regret which they express. At 
any rate, 1 am sure you will do right to show no ill-humor, 
and (if you still entertain) to conceal any suspicion regarding 
them. It will be a trial of your temper to read Mr. O’Meara’s 
charges against you. The answer which the Lords of the 
Admiralty gave to it must be satisfactory to you, more espe- 
cially when you know that Sir George Cockburn was the first 
person who, on reading the charges, declared that Mr. O’Meara 
ought to be instantly dismissed the service. 

Mr. Goulburn will in his letter point out to you those parts 
which, from an absence of documents, will require explana- 
tion. You will observe that Mr. O’Meara’s great object is to 
involve as many persons as possible in the attack against you ; 
and he has therefore introduced the names of many individu- 
als. In applying to those of the persons named who happen 
to be in the island, you will, I trust, command any displeas- 
ure which you may feel at what they may have been induced 
to say or do adverse to your proceedings. You will recollect 
that the authority which you are called upon to exercise is 
necessarily of an invidious nature; and that inconsiderate 
persons, particularly young men, are easily persuaded by such 
persons as Mr. O’Meara that what is done is more than is 
requisite, and that there is something creditable in disap- 
proving it, and spirited in-counteracting it. 

I expect you will have some trouble at first in executing 
the instructions which direct the regular admission of the 
orderly officer into Buonaparte’s presence. In answer to the 
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vehement representations which will be made, you had bet- 
ter content yourself with simply saying that your orders are 
peremptory and that you must obey them. I am in great 
hopes, however, that, when you have provided for a regular 
sight of Buonaparte, you will have much less difficulty in 
other respects. Your mind may then be more at ease, and 
you will no longer be under the necessity of obtaining in- 
formation of whatever is passing at Longwood. His hav- 
ing been seen in the morning, and the certainty of his pres- 
ence or absence being to be ascertained in the evening, will 
leave you less solicitous of what may happen in the interme- 
diate time, and relieve the orderly officer from much unpleas- 
ant duty. 

I trust that nothing will prevent my receiving before the 
meeting of Parliament your reply to the statement transmit- 
ted by Buonaparte last year to Lord Liverpool, as you will 
see that an extract of my dispatch requiring it has been pub- 
lished in the newsvapers. I have the honor, &c. 


- BaTHURST. 
No. 153. 
To Lizut.-GreneraL Sir Hupson Lowe, K.C.B. 
(Private.) 


Downine Street, November 28, 1818. 

My pear Sir—Soon after your departure for St. Helena, 
Lord Bathurst addressed a private letter to you, in which he 
recommended the removal of Mr. O’Meara, to which as far 
as I recollect, you replied by a private letter, that he gave 
you such useful information of what was passing at Long- 
wood that you thought it advisable to retain him in his situ- 
ation. Of these letters no trace can be found in the office, 
notwithstanding the most diligent search ; and I should there- 
fore be much obliged to you if you could furnish me with copies 
of both these private letters, or of either of them, as they will 
be the best possible refutation of Mr. O’Meara’s two asser- 
tions, that you were from the first anxious to get rid of him, 
and that he never gave you information of what was passing 
at Longwood unconnected with the health of his patient, or 
his escape from confinement... .. . 


Believe me, &c. HENRY GOULBURN. 
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No. 164. 
To Lizur.-GEnERAL Sir Hupson Lows, K.C.B. 
Downine Street, November 30, 1818. 
Str—Adverting to the instruction which I have alerady 
conveyed to you in my dispatch of the 28th of September, 
respecting the necessity of General Buonaparte being seen by 
the orderly officer twice in the course of every day, it ap- 
pears to me necessary to make some provision for the occur- 
rence of any real indisposition on the part of General Buona- 
parte, which might render the admission of the orderly officer 
more particularly disagreeable to him; and I have therefore 
to instruct you that in the event of General Buonaparte being 
seen by some British medical officer at those times of the day 
which | have pointed out in my former dispatch, it will not 
be necessary for you to insist on the admission of the orderly 
officer, provided that you receive from the medical officer each 
rnorning and evening an assurance that General Buonaparte 
is indisposed, and is actually in Longwood. 
I have the honor, &c. BaTHUuURST. 


No. 155. 
To Lizut.-GeneraL Sir Hupson Lows, K.C.B. 
February 20, 1819 

My pear Sir—Speaking yesterday with the town major 
about Mr. Balcombe, he mentioned to me his having once 
seen in Mr. Balcombe’s possession an order or a bill of 
exchange for £4000, signed “Napoleon.” Mr. Balcombe 
showed it to him (out of bravado) at a time when he was 
supposed not to be very rich, observing when he took it out 
of his pocket, ‘‘ Here, look at this; you see I do not want 
money ’—or words to that effect. It took place before our 
arrival on this island. I asked the town major if he had 
ever mentioned the circumstance to Sir George Cockburn or 
any other person. He said he had not, as he naturally con- 
ceived at the time Mr. Balcombe showed it to him that Sir 
George must have known it, or that Mr. Balcombe could not 
have received it without Sir George’s sanction. He does not 
recollect on whom the bill was drawn, but he is quite cer- 
tain that it was in favor of Mr. Balcombe for £4000, and he 
also recollects the signature ‘‘ Napoleon,’ which he describes 
to have been in very bad handwriting. 

Yours faithfully, T. Reape. 
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No. 156. 
To Lieut.-GENERAL Sir Hupson Lowe, K.C.B. 
James Town, March 11, 1818. 

My Dear Sir—I think I ought to mention to you that, in 
a conversation I had a few days since with Captain Balston, 
of the Honorable Company’s ship Princess Amelia, he was 
speaking of Mr. Prince, who had just passed the island as 
purser of the Orwell ; he stated that Mr. Prince had spoken 
publicly at the table at Canton of a journey he had had 
occasion to make to Rome just before he had left Europe. 
On his being questioned as to what could have taken him 
there, he declared that he had been there to negotiate bills 
({ think Captain Balston said to the amount of £5000,) 
which he had got at St. Helena. 

I should have made you acquainted with this conversation 
sooner had I not supposed that, as you were in the habit of 
seeing daily many of those persons who must have been at 
the table at Canton, that you could not have remained igno- 
rant of the tenor of Mr. Prince’s public conversation. 

I have the honor, &c. G. R. Bineuam. 


No. 157. 
To Eart Baruurst, K.G. 
Sr. Heiena, April 3, 1819. 

My Lorp—Mr. Ricketts, having had a long interview 
with General Bonaparte, will be enabled to give your Lord- 
ship more information respecting him than you can possibly 
receive from any other channel. Mr. Ricketts’s desire to be 
presented was first made known to Count Montholon; and, 
after a lapse of three days, he received a note from Count 
Bertrand, signifying that General Bonaparte would receive 
him, Count Bertrand requesting Mr. Ricketts would previous- 
ly call upon him, in order to be introduced. Mr. Ricketts being 
nearly related to Lord Liverpool, supposed an attempt would 
be made to make him the bearer of some communication to his 
Lordship. I did not object to his hearing any thing which 
General Bonaparte might say, but advised him against his 
rendering himself the bearer of any papers, or charging him- 
self with any thing unknown to me. General Bonaparte, as 
was expected, entertained him fully on the subject of all his 
complaints here, and it appears that, on his asking Myr. 
Ricketts to make them known in England, and on his say- 
ing he could not distinctly charge his memory with what 
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they precisely were, it was proposed to put down the heads 
in writing, which was done in his presence, and the paper 
received by him (copy herewith sent), with the express un- 
derstanding it was to be shown to me. I regretted Mr. 
Ricketts should have received this paper; but as it may be 
said to contain the summum of General Bonaparte’s griev- 
ances, and as it can be easily replied to, I hope no disagree- 
able consequence will ensue. Before seeing General Bona- 
parte, Count Bertrand entered into a long discussion with 
Mr. Ricketts respecting their situation here, and showed to 
him some papers of a correspondence that had been passing 
between Count Montholon and myself the same day in re- 
gard to a medical attendant. 

I had fully expected General Bonaparte would enter upon 
such subjects with Mr. Ricketts, and, viewing Mr. Ricketts’s 
near connection with Lord Liverpool, had no objection he 
should do so, so far as to enable Mr. Ricketts to make known 
all the grounds of complaint he might appear to have; but I 
did not anticipate any communication on the same matter 
with Count Bertrand, of whose general line of conduct and of 
whose insolent pretensions I had fully apprised Mr. Ricketts, 
and may have to regret, therefore, the encouragement that 
has been given to him. The fullness and frankness of Mr. 
Ricketts’s communication on every point that was discussed 
between him and General Bonaparte or Count Bertrand dimin- 
ish from any inconvenience this may occasion ; and on the 
whole, except on account of the encouragement given Count 
Bertrand, | am happy your Lordship may have an opportunity 
of being so fully informed as you now can be of all that can 
be said by General Bonaparte and his followers respecting his 
situation here. I have a large mass of correspondence of other 
matter to transmit to your Lordship, but I must unavoidably 
postpone sending it until the departure of the Northampton, 
a single ship now lying in the roads, which will probably 
arrive as soon, or even sooner, than that in which Mr. Rick- 
etts is proceeding. 

I have the honor, &c. H. Lowe. 


No. 158. 


Propositions made on the part of Count MonrHoton, speci- 
fying the terms upon which Naponron Bonaparte was 
disposed to receive the assistance of a British Medical At- 
tendant, and the GovERNoR’s observations thereon. 
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«“ Arvictus under which it appears, by a Letter to Count Monruoton, 
Napotzon Bonaparte is willing to admit a British Medical Officer to 
attend upon him.” 

Lonewoop, ce 1 Avril, 1819. 

1. Quw’il le pourrait choisir parmi tous les officiers de santé 
actuellement présents dans cette ile, et ce en conséquence de 
la lettre de Lord Bathurst du 18° Mai. 

2. Que le médecin qu'il choisirait serait considéré comme 
celui dont il est fait mention dans le décret de votre Gouverne- 
ment du 15™° Aott, 1815. 

3. Qwil recevrait l’assurance qu'il le garderait au moins 
pendant la durée de sa maladie, que le médecin serait con- 
sidéré et traité comme le sien propre. 

4. Qu’il ne rendrait compte de sa santé a qui que ce fut. 

5. Qu’il serait autorisé 4 rédiger tous les huit jours, plus 
souvent sic était nécessaire, un bulletin dont l’original resterait 
entre nos mains. 

6. Quw il pourrait communiquer a toute heure, verbalement, 
par écrit, le jour, la nuit, avec les Frangais de Longwood. 

7. Qwil donnerait lassurance qu'il ne rendrait compte a 
qui que ce fait des conversations qu'il entendrait 4 Longwood, 
se réservant sur toutes les matiéres 4 son serment d’allégiance 
envers sa patrie et son souverain. 

Lr Comte pe Montruoton. 


GOVERNOR'S OBSERVATIONS. 

[These observations are referred to in Remark No. 8 of the Memoran- 
dum written by the Governor on Count Montholon’s letter of the 8th 
of April on returning it, vide p. 627, post.] 

Sr. Herena, April 10, 1819. 

1. Napoleon Bonaparte may select a medical officer accord- 
ingly, provided the person chosen strictly conforms to the 
regulations in force pursuant to Earl Bathurst’s letter of 16th 
of May, 1818. 

2. According to the sense in which the British Government 
may have given its orders on the above occasion. 

The Governor in the mean time can only refer to the con- 
ditions the surgeon then chosen stipulated for himself in his 
letter to Lord Keith, viz. that he should be considered as a 
British officer, employed and paid by the British Govern- 
ment, and not asin any wise dependent upon, subservient to, 
or paid by Napoleon Bonaparte. 


lL 6 


Vide Memorandum of conversation between Count Montholon 
and Dr. Verling on the same day these proposals were addressed to me. 
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3. It can not be expected that the Governor should sur- 
render his own authority so far as to give the unqualified as- 
surance required of him in the first part of this article. He 
can only pledge his own desire of forbearance, even should a 
case arise to demand removal, until a French medical attend- 
ant may arrive, or until the orders of his Government may 
be received. 

The individual will be considered as Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
personal medical attendant, and bound to consider the health 
of Napoleon Bonaparte as his principal charge, but he can 
contract no personal tie, whether as a medical man or other- 
wise, inconsistent with his natural duty as a British subject. 

4. If the medical officer is considered as employed by the 
British Government, he must of course be prepared to furnish 
such information as is required respecting the health of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte whenever he may be indisposed, but only to 
the Governor. 

5. The Governor will not require any bulletins unless in 
cases of serious indisposition which the medical officer may 
deem it his duty to report in writing, when a counterpart in 
original may be left with Napoleon Bonaparte ; it being undeyr- 
stood, however, that, 7m all cases of serious indisposition which 
require that written reports be presented, no objection shall 
be made to a compliance with the regulation contained in the 
last article! but one of the instructions to Sir George Cock- 
burn. 

6. Professional attendance may of course be given at all 
hours ; but when, in the execution of professional duty, any 
written communication may become indispensable, it is to be 
made known to the Governor if he requires it. 

7. The medical officer has never been required, nor will be 
required, to make reports of conversations; but whenever he 
may be communicated with on points that relate to the Gov- 
ernor’s duties, or connected in any way with the detention of 
Napoleon Bonaparte on this island, and prevention of his 
rescue or escape, or may become informed of any infraction or 
intended infraction of the regulations established for his safe 
The proposals were at the same time shown to Dr. Verling by Count 
Montholon.” 

1 “Tf the General should be attacked with any serious indisposition, 
the Governor and the Admiral will each direct a medical person in 
whom they may have confidence to be in attendance on the General, in 
addition to his own medical assistance, and direct them severally to re- 
port daily on the state of his health.” 
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custody,! it can not be expected that, as a British subject, he 
should bind his honor or his conscience by any tie which may 
restrain him from making the most immediate communication 
thereof. 

Matters touching his allegiance and his duty toward his 
sovereign and his country, it would of course be treasonable in 
him to withhold. H. Lowe. 


No. 159. 


Lerrer addressed by Count Montuoton to Sir Hupson 
Lowe, and returned to him. 
Lonewoop, ce Avril 8, 1819. 

Monsieur LE GouvERNEUR—J’ai regu votre lettre du 4, 
a laquelle était jointe ma derniére lettre, que vous me ren- 
voyez ;[1] trouvez done bon qui j’indite votre conduite, et 
vous renvoie la votre: il est impossible de prétendre écrire a 
quelqu’un, et en méme temps se refuser 4 recevoir ses répon- 
ses. Depuis votre arrivée le Comte Bertrand et moi vous 
avons écrit plus de 80 lettres; toutes contenaient la qualifi- 
cation de l’Empereur Napoléon; vous nous avez répondu a 
toutes, mais en vous servant, il est vrai, de la qualification de 
Napoléon Bonaparte, ce que par la traduction je lui déguisais; 
c’était un arrangement passé en usage, et dont je ne me 
départirai jamais; je vous l’ai fait connaitre dans ma lettre 
du 17 Décembre dernier, que, s'il est facile de tuer l’Empe 
reur, il est impossible de lui 6ter le caractére sacré et inalien 
able emprent sur sa personne. 

Vous vous portez pour offensé par le Comte Bertrand ; dés 
lors vous n’avez plus le droit de juger sa conduite ; vous étes 
partie, et ne pouvez avoir le sang froid nécessaire pour étre 
juge.[2] Je ne sais pas sil a écrit [3] la lettre au Comte 
de Las Cases imprimée dans le “ Morning Chronicle,” mais je 
suis chargé de vous dire qu’ayant été traduite 4 l’Empereur, 
il ’a trouvée en toute chose parfaitement exacte, [4] quoique 
exprimant faiblement la conduite que vous tenez a son égard ; 
ceux qui lont imprimée ont eu tort; en nommant des indi- 


' “Vide Act of Parliament, latter part of the first and second para- 
graphs, and the warrant addressed to the Governor, which requires all 
persons to be assisting conformably to the Act. 

“Vide also extract of a letter from Mr. O’Meara, showing that the 
medical attendant referred to in these proposals is not required to give 


so much information as his predecessor had acknowledged it was his 
duty to afford.” 


FF tal, ok ot 
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vidus sous votre autorité ils ont compromis leur état ; aussi 
vous en étes vous prévalu, et les avez vous obligé & signer des 
lettres que vous avez dictées. [5] . Dans votre lettre du 25 
Juillet, 1817, relative au jeu d’échec offert par Mr. Elphin- 
stone, vous faites gloire de professer ces principes ; plusieurs 
fois vous avez remarqué que dans des paquets de linge sale on 
pouvait cacher des livres, des journaux ; effectivement, pen- 
dant long tems le logement de l’officier d’ordonnance Blake- 
ney en a été chaque semaine encombré pendant plusieurs 
jours, ce qui excitait la répugnance de ce brave ofticier, et 
celle de tout ceux qui entraient chez lui. [6] 

J’ai placé en réserve, et je tiens toujours a votre disposition, 
vos paquets [7] du 21 et 25 Mars, ce dernier encore cacheté, 
ainsi que les trois lettres que m’ont écrit vos officiers, les re- 
gardant comme non avenues. : 

Aujourd’ hui l’Empereur est encore sans médecin, [8] ce que, 
sous un prétexte ou sous un autre, vous faites durer depuis dix 
mois. Mr. Ricketts, Membre du Conseil Général des Indes et 
parent de Lord Liverpool, auquel ma lettre du 1° Avril a été 
communiqué, ne pouvait pas comprendre ce que vous portait 
a empécher le médecin que prendrait | Empereur Napoléon a 
lui donner les garanties qu’il en exige, que c’ était celles qu’ex- 
ige tout gentleman ; non plus qu’a le considérer comme rem- 
plissant une fonction civile, ce qui est nécessaire pour qu il 
jouisse de l’indépendance dont il a besoin pour remplir ce re- 
ligieux ministére, auquel on attente publiquement pour la 
premiére fois depuis qw1l existe des peuples civilisés. 

[9] Vous nous avez envoyé il y a un mois une collection de 
‘‘ Morning Chronicle” des 10 derniers jours d’Aotit, de Septem- 
bre, d’Octobre, de Novembre, et jusqu’au 14 Décembre, mais 
il y manque sept numéros. 

Il parait que le ‘‘ Courier,” qui est un journal semi-official, 
a dit que vous avez intercepté, en Septembre, 1818, une cor- 
respondance de 1|’Europe avec nous; [10] pourquoi ne nous 
Vavoir pas communiqué? Comme nous n’avons aucune con- 
naissance de ce fait, je suis également chargé de le déclarer 
faux et calomnieux. 

Il est arrivé depuis quinze jours des journaux [11] des der- 
niers jours de Décembre, et de tout Janvier; vous ne nous en 
avez envoyé aucun. ‘ 

Vous avez a nous des caisses [12] de livres, une collection 
de “‘ Morning Chronicle,” et des ‘‘ Revues d’Edimbourg”’ arri- 
érés ; vous les retenez depuis plusieurs mois. 

Vous nous menacez verbalement et par, écrit ; vous mécon- 
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naissez notre caractére ; rien ne pourra jamais nous faire [13] 
dévier du chemin de l’honneur et du devoir. 
J’ai ’honneur d’étre, &c. 
Le GeneraL ComTE DE MontHoion. 


Ozservations by Str Hupson Lowe annexed to the forego- 
ing letter from Count Monrnoton on returning it to him. 


[1] This letter is returned for the same reasons as preced- 
ing ones. Vide Earl Bathurst’s Instruction to Sir H. Lowe 
of the 17th of September, 1817, communicated to Count Ber- 
trand on the 3d of January, 1818, and also letter to Count 
Montholon, dated the 2d of April, 1819. 

[2] The Governor has already stated the only motives 
which had heretofore determined his forbearance in respect to 
Count Bertrand. Vide his letter of the 4th of April, 1819, to 
Count Montholon. 

[3] This is not a. disavowal of the letter, nor of the false- 
hoods it contains. z 

[4] If Napoleon Bonaparte believes what is stated in this 
letter to be perfectly exact, it affords the strongest proof of the 
illusion in which a person who refuses to himself any oppor- 
tunity of seeing or knowing what passes can be kept by those 
around him. The Governor declares the letter to be a shame- 
less libel throughout, discoloring every fact or circumstance, 
torturing even acts of attention into outrages, sent forth to the 
world with the express design to blacken and defame, and by 
such unworthy means attempt to excite the public commisera- 
hon. 

|5} Captain Blakeney delivered his own sentiments to 
Count Bertrand on this point. It is false that the letter he 
wrote was dictated by the Governor, or any other that has 
been sent. There is not a syllable in the Governor’s letter 
of the 25th of July, 1817, on such subject. 

[6] As a proof how much real delicacy has been hitherto 
practiced on this point, and how little acknowledgment it 
ever produces, a statement from Captain Blakeney is annexed. 
Count Montholon, in a discussion on this very matter, admit- 
ted the absolute propriety of every article which left or was 
sent to Longwood being examined, and proposed it should be 
done at or outside the barrier; which was immediately ac- 
ceded to. 


[7] The Governor considers these letters as delivered, and 
will act upon them accordingly. 
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{8} The Governor’s letter of the 25th of July, 1818, and 
note of the 25th of March, 1819, the contents of which have 
been again referred to or repeated in the communications’ 
made to Count Montholon on the 2d and 3d of April, point 
out the very simple and natural conditions upon which Na- 
poleon Bonaparte may have at any time made his selection 
of a medical attendant. The Governor has, notwithstanding, 
drawn out some observations on the proposals contained in 
Count Montholon’s letter, and they are sent herewith.1 He 
was rendered aware that Count Bertrand had taken upon 
himself to show Count Montholon’s letter to Mr. Ricketts, 
who will know the use that has been made of his name, and 
form his own judgment upon it. 

[9] The Governor sent all the newspapers he received ; he 
has never withdrawn any paper of a regular series received 
by him, although he shall not hesitate to do so if he sees a 
sufficient motive for it. If any numbers of the papers usually 
sent by the Governor have not been seen by Napoleon Bona- 
parte, they must have been kept back from hinr by his own 
followers. 

[10] The information which is here sought after will not 
be given. The Governor does not intend to become the chan- 
nel for the delivery of letters or parcels clandestinely sent here, 
or of making known their contents. 

[11] No series of any papers have been received by the 
Governor of later date than the 12th of December. He has 
made it an invariable practice, when he obtained any papers 
of a late date otherwise than by the regular channels, to send 
them directly to Longwood ; but as an act of regard which 
he was every way disposed to show, and not of direct obliga- 
tion. 

{12] The Governor has not in his possession any books, 
‘‘ Morning Chronicles,” and ‘ Edinburgh Reviews,” for the 
persons at Longwood, nor does he know of any that have 
been sent expressly for them. The ‘Morning Chronicle” 
has been regularly forwarded to Longwood. It is the only 
paper received from England expressly for Napoleon Bona- 
parte. All other papers sent have been the Governor’s, or 
borrowed by him. 

Some French books were sent in a separate bow, directed 
to be delivered to a person under a feigned name, and sup- 


1 See Observations, dated April 10, 1819, on Count Montholon’s let- 
ter of the Ist of April, pp. 622-624, ante. 
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posed to be destined for Napoleon Bonaparte, which were 
some months since forwarded to Count Montholon on his 
application. No others have since arrived. 

[13] The officers who have accompanied Napoleon Bona- 
parte hither are of course at liberty to follow the path of 
honor and duty according to their own feelings. The Gov- 
ernor does not dispute the sentiments or the principles of 
attachment which bind them to their superior, particularly 
in his adversity. Whether such attachment has been shown 
in the way most honorable to themselves, or most for the com- 
fort of the individual to whom they are attached, by the course 
they have pursued, it is not the Governor’s business to discuss. 
All that he has to require of them is expressed in the annexed 
extracts from his instructions, which have been before trans- 
mitted. H. Lowe, Lieut.-General. 


No. 160. 
To Lirur.-GENERAL Str Hupson Lows, K.C.B. 
Downine Steuer, July 5, 1819. 

Str—I have had the honor to receive and to lay before the 
Prince Regent your several dispatches of the dates and num- 
bers specified in the margin, and I have his Royal Highness’s 
gracious commands to signify to you his approbation of your 
conduct on the several points to which these dispatches have 
referred. I have the honor to be, &c. 


Batuurst. 


No. 161. 
_To Lizut.-Generat Sir Hupson Lowe, K.C.B. 
Downine Street, July 7, 1819. 

Smr—I have had the honor of laying before the Prince 
Regent your dispatch No. 218, in which you state what had 
passed between you and the Marquis de Montchenu, in conse- 
quence of the dispatch which he had received from the Duke 
de Richelieu, dated the ———-. His Royal Highness en- 
tirely approves of your conduct in resisting the pretensions 
with which the French Commissioner, in consequence of this 
dispatch, endeavored to maintain an unrestricted intercourse 
with the followers of General Bonaparte, as well as with the 
General himself. The British Government is alone responsi- 
ble to Europe for the safe custody of General Bonaparte, and 
that responsibility must cease if any person not named by the 
British Government, nor acting under its authority or control, 
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has a right to have what communications he may choose 
with the inhabitants of Longwood. Under the protocol signed 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, the Commissioners may from time to 
time, if they think proper, ascertain by personal intercourse 
the presence of General Bonaparte at St. Helena, and you have 
accordingly received instructions under what regulations these 
interviews are to take place. The followers of General Bo- 
naparte stand upon a very different principle. There can not 
exist the same necessity of seeing them; and you will exer- 
cise your judgment with regard to the time and manner in’ 
which they may have occasional communications with the 
Commissioners ; or you may prohibit them altogether if, as 
may be in the case of Count Bertrand, their insolence should 
appear to be encouraged, or their falsehoods be countenanced, 
by too frequent intercourse with the Commissioners. I have 
no reason to believe that the French Court will have any 
wish to promote familiarities with those inhabitants of Long- 
wood who are laboring by every means in their power to 
calumniate the conduct of the British Government in the dis- 
charge of the duty which has been imposed upon it. But, 
whatever representations may be made by the French Gov- 
ernment, they must be made here; and you will not allow 
yourself to be moved from the course you may think proper 
to pursue by any pretensions which the French Commissioner. 
may be induced to advance in consequence of dispatches which 
he receives from Paris. 
I have the honor, &c. BaTHURST. 


No. 162. 
To Lrevr.-GreneraL Sir Hupson Lows, K.C.B. 
Downine Street, July 12, 1819 

My pear Sir—lI have not thought it advisable to direct 
any prosecutions against the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle,” or Mr. 
O’Meara’s publications, not because I felt any indifference on 
the subject, but because London juries are very uncertain in 
their verdicts, and one ill-disposed juryman would be able to 
acquit the parties, which would give occasion for triumph, 
and appear to justify the complaints which have been made 
against you. As it is, you will have had the satisfaction of 
seeing that, after all the publications and all their threats, 
not one person has ever opened his mouth in Parliament in 
favor of Buonaparte. You are acting with great prudence in 
avoiding, if possible, any scene with Buonaparte ; and I trust 
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that the apprehension of the orderly officer coming into his 
room will induce him to show himself, so as to make a scene 
unnecessary. You will find, I think, Abbé Buonavita a very 
harmless man. The surgeon is reckoned very intelligent, 
but I think, will not be disposed to be troublesome, as he is 
apparently inclined to make advances to the Government by 
proposing to dedicate the work he is completing to the Prince 
Regent. 

Nothing could have been more fortunate than Mr. Ricketts’s 
visit at St. Helena. He has given the most satisfactory reports 
concerning the real state of the business, and saw through all 
the maneuvres which were practiced to impose upon him. I 
have not yet had an opportunity of seeing Dr Baxter, but I 
expect to see him in a day or two. 

With respect to Mr. Balcombe, you will let it be known 
that, in the event of his arriving at St. Helena, you have or- 
ders to send him away. His partners must not be allowed 
to continue their contract if his name is init. I imagine he 
can not be dismissed from his office of Surveyor of Sales but 
by order of the Court of Directors; and I am not sure what 
may be the result of the representation which I shall prob- 
ably make to them on the subject. I say probably, for I do 
not much like making representations of that description un- 
less there is a good chance of their being attended to. 

Tam, &c. BatTHourst. 


July 13. 
P.S.—I see by the newspapers that Mr. Hutchinson yester- 
day said something about Buonaparte in the House of Com- 
mons, but it produced no effect, and was not attended to. 


No. 163. 
To Henry Gou.surn, Esq., M.P. 
St. Hetena, December 18, 1819. 
Sir—I beg leave to inclose to you, for Earl Bathurst’s in- 
formation, a distribution of the stores sent out for the use of 
General Bonaparte, his officers, and attendants, in the year 
1816, stating the manner in which great part of them have 
been disposed of, and what articles are still remaining. Hav- 
ing observed assertions to have been made in some recent 
publications, particularly one under the name of Count Las 
Cases, that a part of those stores had been appropriated to 
my own use, and that of other individuals, I have caused to 
be marked in the distribution the very few articles that have 
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been taken, for payment or otherwise, from the stores in ques- 
tion, none of which, however, had been particularly destined 
for General Bonaparte’s own use, or were obtained by de- 
priving others of them. 

By Sir Henry Bunbury’s letter to me, of the 3d of January, 
1816, | was authorized to dispose by sale of such articles as 
might not be wanted, on the ground that other furniture had 
been already provided for the use of General Bonaparte. On 
my arrival here, however, I found the furniture provided to 
have been all second-hand, and of very inferior quality. It 
became necessary, in consequence, to immediately apprepri- 
ate a part of the new furniture to fit up the old house at 
Longwood, and I judged it necessary to retain the remainder 
for the new building, whenever it might be undertaken. A 
house allotted to the naval Commander-in-Chief—viz., that 
before occupied by the Lieutenant-Governor, was left wholly 
unfurnished. Rear-Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm, on arriv- 
ing here, applied to have it fitted up. He suggested at the 
same time the appropriating a part of the furniture brought 
out for General Bonaparte’s new house to this use. The re- 
ply I made to his letter explained my objections to him ; but 
as there was a real difficulty in procuring furniture on this 
island, and as I had been authorized to dispose of any super- 
fluous articles that had arrived, I caused a very small portion 
of the new furniture to be sent to the Admiral’s house, hav- 
ing, in concurrence ‘with the Council, provided at the Com- 
pany’s expense such other necessary and indispensable arti- 
cles as were wanting. I afterward took some articles of fur- 
niture for two bedrooms at Plantation House. The liberality 
of the East India Company would have rendered it unneces- 
sary for me to have applied to this source if any furniture 
could have been otherwise procured; but, as these articles 
were not immediately wanted, I did not hesitate to apply 
them. for the time being to the use above mentioned. The 
numerous guests my situation here compels me to receive at 
Plantation House, particularly persons of any rank, such as 
Admiral, Commissioners, &c., are almost invariably furnished 
with beds. It was to fit up rooms for their occasional accom- 
modation, and not my own, these articles were taken. 

An account annexed will prove, however, that the amount 
of the articles which have been furnished to Longwood, either 
by myself or from furniture provided for the Government 
Houses by the Company, has exceeded, both in quantity and 
value, that which has been taken from the stores in question. 
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In other respects, the articles are still quite fresh, and as dis- 
posable for the new building at Longwood as when they first 
came out. I have added a separate list of the articles sup- 
plied for the Admiral’s house, and of such as I suffered to be 
obtained by purchase. I.have the honor, &c. 

H. Lowe. 


No. 164. 
To Lirut.-GreneRaL Str Hupson Lowe, K.C.B. 
Downine Street March 16, 1820. 

Str—Having understood that it is the intention both of 
Count Montholon and General Bertrand to apply for leave to 
return to Europe, and as, in consequence of their departure, 
General Buonaparte’s society at Longwood will be essentially 
straitened, you will take a fit opportunity of conveying to him 
His Majesty’s disposition to attend to any wish which the 
General may express in favor of any individual whose arrival 
at Longwood would be satisfactory to the General. 

If General Buonaparte should prefer leaving the selection 
either to the Cardinal Fesch, or to the Princess Pauline de 
Borghese, I will readily make a communication to that effect. 

It is only necessary to add, that the person who shall so go 
out must come within the established regulations, viz., he 
must be subject to the conditions to which the persons who 
last went out subscribed, and must not have been already in 
the island. I have the honor, &c. 

BaTHURST. 


To Linut.-GEeneRaL Sir Hupson Lowe K.C.B. 
Downine Street, March 16, 1820. 
Dear Str—Unless any thing should have occurred which 
should, in your opinion, make the withholding the communi- 
cation of the inclosed dispatch advisable, you will transmit a 
copy of it, or an extract, as you may judge fit to Buonaparte. 
Tam, my dear Sir, &c. BaTuuRstT. 


No. 165. 
To Lrevt.-Generat Sir Hupson Lowe, K.C.B. 
Downine Strert, March 16, 1820. 
Dear Sir—By one of the earliest opportunities Lady Hol- 
land intends to send a packet for Madame Bertrand. Among 
other things there will be, as I understand, some miniature 
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pictures and other sowvenzrs from some of Bonaparte’s family. 
I have no objection to any remembrances of this kind coming 
from his family to him; but as any thing which comes from 
that quarter must be suspicious, you will do well to examine 
carefully that this is not the channel of some clandestine com- 
munication contained within it, of which Lady Holland may 
not herself be aware. I thought it right just to call your at- 
tention to this circumstance before the packet is delivered to 
Madame Bertrand, lest you should imagine that by its having 
been sent with my consent I could vouch for its contents. 
I am, my dear Sir, &c. BaTHursT. 


No. 166. 


To Lizut.-Generat Sir Hupson Lowe, K.C.B. 
Downine Street, Aprii 12, 1820. 

Smr—I have had the honor of laying before His Majesty 
your dispatch No. 271, by which it appears that you have 
extended the limits within which General Buonaparte may be 
allowed to ride without being attended by a British officer. 
I am commanded by His Majesty to inform you that he will 
always hear with great pleasure the adoption of any measure 
which can in any way tend to mitigate the severity of those 
regulations which it is necessary to observe for the safe custody 
of General Buonaparte’s person in the island of St. Helena. 

The revolution which appears to have been lately effected 
in Spain chiefly by the intervention of the Spanish army, has 
naturally excited a considerable ferment in France, and more 
particularly among the disbanded army of the Loire. Under 
such circumstances, the appearance of General Buonaparte in 
France would certainly be very propitious, not only to those 
who are immediately attached to him, but to those also, who, 
from a revolutionary spirit, would be glad of any change which 
would tend to overthrow the ancient establishment of the 
states. It can not, therefore, be doubted that he will receive 
strong solicitations to escape ; and possibly some measures will 
be undertaken in Europe, or planned here to be undertaken 
elsewhere, with a view of enalling him to attemptit. It ap- 
pears to me, however, that so long as you ascertain his being 
safe in his house each night, and at the moment when any 
ship sails, however dexterous the plan may be, it can not pos- 
sibly succeed. I have only to add, that you may be pretty 
sure that, if you should find him at the present crisis disposed 
to be gracious, he is meditating escape ; and though you will 

DD 
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not fail to meet his advances with any show of attention, and 
in a manner as if you in no way distrusted them, you will take 
care to be on the alert. I have the honor, &c. 


BATHURST. 
No. 167. 
To Lizut.-GENERAL Sir Hupson Lowe, K.C.B. 
(Private.) 


Downine Street, May 31, 1820. 

My pear Srr—lIn consequence of the doubts expressed in 
your private letter of the —, as to the course to be adopted 
by you in the event of General Buonaparte’s shooting a man, 
Lord Bathurst thought it advisable to make the line of your 
duty perfectly clear by fortifying you with a legal opinion of» 
the law officers of the Crown as to the liability of General 
Bonaparte, under the peculiar circumstances in which he 
stands in St. Helena, to trial and conviction for felony. The 
numerous avocations of the Attorney and Solicitor General 
have prevented their making a report in time to be forwarded 
by the present opportunity, and Lord Bathurst has therefore 
directed me to apprise you of this circumstance with a view 
both to account for the delay in transmitting instructions upon 
this point, and to prevent your adopting any criminal proceed- 
ings with respect to General Buonaparte (if he should act in 
such a manner as to subject himself to them) until you are in 
possession of the instructions which, upon the receipt of the 
law officers’ report, Lord Bathurst will take the earliest op- 
portunity of transmitting for your guidance. 

Believe me, &c. Henry GovuLBurn. 


No. 168. 
To D. Issetson, Esa. 
Puantation Housz, August 29, 1820. 

Smr—The Governor has had his attention very painfully 
drawn of late to some complaints of a serious nature respect- 
ing the supplies at Longwood. 

The first regarding the failure of fresh butter—The diffi- 
culty was raised! the moment the Governor became informed 
of it, and would have been so much sooner had he been in- 
formed. The failure of any article of ordinary and expected 
supply is not for a single day to be withheld from his informa- 


1 Sic, but query “removed” ? 
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tion. You have, in this respect, uo discretion. You are im- 
mediately to report, either to Sir Thomas Reade, in the town, 
to find means to supply the want, or to me, fer the Governor’s 
information. In points where your own foresight might pre- 
vent complaint, the occasion of such reports ought very rarely 
to occur. 

The next complaint regards the supply of fish.—It is well 
known that the fishing-boats with the best fish on board do not 
come in till late in the afternoon; and the persons at Long- 
wood have been frequently informed of this circumstance as 
a reason for General Bonaparte’s table not being supplied at 
the usual hour of his dinner. Fish, however, is occasionally 
brought in in the morning, and measures consequently might 
be taken by you to secure a larger quantity of what is brought 
in at that time, particularly of the smaller fish, being that he 
is most fond of. Activity on your part, and that of the person 
you employ in the town, is all that is wanting to remedy the 
complaint on this head. 

The next article is bread —There can be no excuse for this 
being of a bad quality, flour being sent here for the express 
use of General Bonaparte’s table. You will please to ascer- 
tain with precision whether this flour is employed by the 
baker for any other tables than those at Longwood, except 
such proportion as is directed by the Governor for his use. 

The next article is beer.—This is an article of such small 
demand at Longwood, that no difficulty ought ever to exist. 
No beer ought to be sent up to Longwood which has not been 
tried and approved. It is easy further to remedy any com- 
plaint on this head by procuring some casks of what is called 
Hodson’s pale ale, which would always ensure against any 
complaint that might be made on account-of casual defects 
in the quality of the usually provided beer. 

The next article is beef.—In this respect you are in some 
degree dependent on the contractor, but it is still your business 
to see daily the meat that he provides, and to cause it to be 
returned if not of the best kind. The mutton should also be 
examined before it is sent to Longwood, and any defect in the 
quality instantly reported to Sir Thomas Reade or to me. 

Fruit is another article which you are bound equally to 
provide. The Governor can admit no plea for your not re- 
ceiving a supply of oranges and such fruit as may be in season 
from the Cape of Good Hope by every vessel that comes from 


1t. 
Iam, &e. G. GoRREQUER. 
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No. 169. 


To Lirut.-GENERAL Sir Hupson Lowsg, K.C.B. 
Downine Street, November 30, 1820. 

Str—lI have received and laid before the King your several 
dispatches inclosing the communications which have recently 
passed between the French Commissioner and yourself on the 
subject of his renewed intention of proceeding to Longwood, 
and of holding an unrestricted intercourse with the followers 
of General Buonaparte. 

As it may be inferred from your dispatch of the 20th Sep- 
tember (No. 323) that the Marquis de Montchenu had de- 
termined not to press the point further, his Majesty trusts 
that he is become sensible of the impossibility of your com- 
plying with his request, and that he will not reduce you to 
the painful alternative of exerting the authority which you 
possess for the prevention of such a communication with the 
followers of General Buonaparte as that which he had pyro- 
posed. Should, however, the*attempt be renewed, you will 
continue to adhere to the line which you have so properly 
laid down. You.will facilitate, by every means in your 
power, the admission of the Commissioner to see General 
Buonaparte himself, so far as may be necessary to the dis- 
charge of his own duty, as laid down in the Treaty of Paris 
and the Protocol of the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle ; but you 
will firmly maintain that the Commissioners of the Allied 
Powers have no right, without your acquiescence, to commu- 
nicate with his followers or attendants. 

His Majesty feels it to be particularly necessary that this 
latter point should be distinctly understood. The custody of 
General Buonaparte having been committed to his Majesty 
by the Allied Powers, his Majesty is alone responsible for the 
prevention of his escape, and must therefore be the sole judge 
of what restrictions are necessary for this purpose. It is im- 
possible not to feel that the Allied Powers, however cordially 
united in interests and feelings at the present moment, may, 
from various circumstances, entertain hereafter different or 
contradictory political views, even with respect to the deten- 
tion of General Buonaparte ; nor is this less likely to originate 
in the instance of France than in that of any other of the 
Governments which were parties to the Treaty of Paris. 

Under such circumstances it is evident that a free or un- 
restricted intercourse between the Commissioners of the Allied 
Powers and the followers of General Buonaparte, or with Gen- 
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eral Buonaparte himself, would afford the readiest means of 
giving effect to such a partial deviation from the general policy 
of the Allied Powers, and might raise insuperable obstacles 
to the due performance of the duty with which his Majesty 
is invested. 

His Majesty therefore considers it advisable that the prin- 
ciple advanced by the French Commissioner should be resisted 
on this the first occasion of its having ever been formally 
brought forward, as there can be now no ground to suspect 
or distrust the objects of the French Government; so that, in 
all future cases in which an unrestricted intercourse with the 
followers of General Buonaparte or with General Buonaparte 
himself may be claimed by any Commissioner, the claim may 
be resisted on the ground of general regulations, independent 
of any consideration or discussion of the particular reasons 
which render it objectionable. I have the honor, &c. 

BaTuurRst. 


No. 170. 


To Lizut.-Generat Sir Hupson Lows, K.C.B. 
Downine Street, February 16, 1821. 

Strr—The accounts which you have of late transmitted re- 
specting the health of General Buonaparte, have not failed to 
engage the attention of his Majesty’s Government. As the 
General obstinately persists in refusing the admittance of an 
English physician, it is very difficult to form a right judgment 
of the reports which you receive, since they come almost ex- 
clusively from persons whom you know to have every disposi- 
tion to deceive you. The reports which Mr. O’Meara deliv- 
ered to you previous to his departure are now acknowledged 
to have been false, and it can not be forgotten that Counts 
Montholon and Bertrand, and General Buonaparte himself, 
united in actively supporting, if they did not originally sug- 
gest, these misrepresentations. Still, however, there are 
many circumstances which now tend to confirm the reports 
which you have transmitted—not to the extent of apprehend- 
ing immediate danger, but to the belief of his health really 
beginning to decline. : 

It is, | think, quite clear that when he rode to the house 
of Sir William Doveton he was disposed to break through the 
system of seclusion he had so long voluntarily imposed upon 
himself. That he should seem exhausted with such a ride, 
after a three years’ interruption of all horse exercise, is not 
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very extraordinary, considering his corpulence and sedentary 
habits; but his entire discontinuance of such exercise after- 
ward does imply something more than accidental fatigue. 
His looks seem, by the report of those on whom some depend- 
ence can be placed, to betray ill health. He is seen to walk, 
sometimes at least, feebly. He frequently dines alone, which 
it was not his practice to do; and he evidently passes much 
more of his time alone (if not in bed) than formerly. But 
then, on the other hand, there are many reasons for suspect- 
ing, not that the whole is a deceit, but that the extent of the 
malady is designedly exaggerated. His reluctance to admit 
an English physician is of itself suspicious. The extreme 
desire which he expressed to go to Europe for his health, just 
at the time when the account of the commotions in Italy 
must have arrived in St. Helena, and the prescription of min- 
eral waters by his own surgeon, the drinking of which was 
Madame Montholon’s pretense of proceeding to this country, 
make the accounts of his indisposition somewhat questionable ; 
and these doubts are not removed by the manner in which 
Count Montholon, knowing that his account would be read, 
writes to his wife on the subject. He shows an evident in- 
tention to deceive, by representing General Buonaparte as 
being too ill to leave his apartment, at a time when, in fact, 
the General was taking daily exercise in his carriage. He at 
the same time betrays his belief that he does not consider the 
General’s illness as one which at least threatens immediate 
danger, by his mention of future arrangements for his own 
return to Europe; and, whatever may be the apathy which 
Count Bertrand is accused of feeling toward General Buona- 
parte, it can hardly be imagined that he would confine him- 
self to the daily formal visit which is mentioned in the letter 
of Count Montholon, if he apprehended serious indisposition. If, 
however, there had not been previous deceit, I should not have 
allowed these circumstances; and others which might be men- 
tioned, to have any weight ; and, though they are now enough to 
make us wary, they ought not to make us incredulous. Besides 
which, I entertain no favorable opinion of those who are about 
General Buonaparte’s person : they are all evidently weary of 
their duty ; and, as his death would be their release, they may 
not take as lively an interest in persuading him to take med- 
ical advice as they feel when their own health is concerned. 
1 am aware how difficult it is to make any communication 
to the General which will not be liable to misinterpretation, 
and yet, *f he be really ill, he may derive some consolation by 
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knowing that the repeated accounts which have of late been 
transmitted of his declining health have not been received with 
indifference. You will therefore communicate to General Buo- 
naparte the great interest which his Majesty has taken in the 
recent accounts of his indisposition, and the anxiety which his 
Majesty feels to afford him every relief of which his situation 
admits. You will assure General Buonaparte that there is 
no alleviation which can be derived from additional medical 
assistance, nor any arrangement consistent with the safe cus- 
tody of his person at St. Helena (and his Majesty can not now 
hold out any expectation of a removal), which his Majesty 
is not most. ready and desirous to afford. You will not only 
repeat the offer, which has been already more than once made, 
of such further medical assistance as the island of St. Helena 
affords, but you will give him the option of procuring the 
attendance of any of the medical gentlemen who are at the 
Cape, where there is one, at least, of considerable eminence 
in his profession ; and in case of any wish being expressed by 
the General to receive such advice, you will consider yourself 
authorized to make a communication to the Cape, and to take 
such other measures as may be necessary to secure the imme- 
diate attendance of the person whom the General may name. 
In making this communication to General Buonaparte, his 
Majesty is confident that the General will at once see the pro- 
priety of his not requesting the advice of either of those med- 
ical attendants upon him who have been dismissed from his 
Majesty’s service on account of their misconduct. 
I have the honor, &c. BaTuHuRsT. 


No. 171. 
To Lizut.-GeneraL Str Hupson Lows, K.C.B, 
(Separate.) 
Cotontau Orricre, Lonpon, February 17, 1821. 
Str—Before this dispatch reaches St. Helena sufficient 
time will have elapsed since the date of your last communi- 
cations to enable you to form a more accurate judgment with 
respect to the extent and reality of Genera] Buonaparte’s in- 
disposition. Should your observations convince you that the 
illness has been assumed, you will of course consider yourself 
at liberty to withhold from him the communication which you 
are otherwise authorized to make in my dispatch No. 21. But 
should you, on the other hand, be satisfied that his health is 
more or less seriously affected, you will lose no time in con- 
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veying to him the information which that dispatch contains, 
and in affording to him any further relief or additional comfort 
of which his situation is susceptible. 

I have the honor, &c. BaTHURST. 


No. 172. 
To Eart Batuurst, K.G. 
Sr. Hetena, April 11, 1821. 

My Lorpv—The inclosed extract of a letter from Count 
Montholon may merit, as usual, your Lordship’s perusal. It 
may be regarded as a bulletin of General Bonaparte’s health, 
meant for circulation at Paris. 

I shall have a fuller communication to make by the next 
occasion. Dr. Arnott has this moment left me. The follow- 
ing is the most remarkable part of his information to me. 

He saw General Bonaparte twice yesterday. In the morn- 
ing he found him somewhat better, but, on seeing him in the 
afternoon, was told he had been attacked with vomiting. He 
threw something off his stomach while Dr. Arnott was with 
him ; it appeared little else than what he had been taking 
for his sustenance—jelly, bread, milk, capillaire. The attack 
ceasing, General Bonaparte began conversing, and told Dr. 
Arnott that “his fever was now over (partie), and that he 
was returned to the same state in which he had been for the 
last six months—great weakness, loss of appetite.” He then 
put his hand to his right side, over the liver, and said, ‘‘ Le 
fove,” raising up his shirt, in order that Dr. Arnott might feel 
and examine, and pointing out the place to him. Count 
Bertrand (who was the only other person present) then ex- 
plained in English what General Bonaparte had been saying; 
repeated that the fever had gone by, that he was now returned 
to the same state in which he had been for six months past, 
and that his complaint was in the liver. Dr. Amott felt and 
examined General Bonaporte’s side, in the region of the liver. 
He winced a little while Dr. Arnott was feeling him, and, on 
being asked if he felt any pain, he said he did. Dr. Arnott 
could, however, perceive no induration or swelling whatsoever, 
and immediately told Count Bertrand in English “he could 
find no hardness or swelling.” This was translated to Gen- 
eral Bonaparte, who merely signified he understood what was 
said by a kind of contractile motion of his lower jaw and 
upper hip. He spoke no further on the subject, and began 
asking some questions of Dr. Arnott respecting the sick in camp. 
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This morning, at six o’clock, Dr. Arnott was again sent for 
to see General Bonaparte, who was stated to have been at- 
tacked with vomiting four times since three o’clock. The fits 
had ceased, however, when Dr. Arnott visited him, but Gen- 
eral Bonaparte did not appear quite so well as when Dr. 
Arnott called upon him the morning preceding. Dr. Arnott 
had strongly urged, both to Count Bertrand and Count Mon- 
tholong, his desire that Dr. Antommarchi should be called 
upon to continue his visits at Longwood; and as Dr. Arnott 
was leaving Longwood to come over to me, he observed 
Marchand going to the apartments of Dr. Antommarchi, so 
that it seems to me not unlikely he may be again called in. 
It is Count Bertrand only who has been present during Dr. 
Arnoit’s last visits. I am not enabled to send further details 
by the present occasion, as the vessel is getting under weigh. 

I have the honor, &c. H. Lowe. 


No. 173. 
A Monsieur Le Lizvt.-Genrrat Sir Hupson Lowe. 

. Lonewoop, ce 5 Mai, 1821, a 6h. du soir. 
Monsieur LE GouverNnEuR—-L’Empereur Napoléon est 
mort aujourd’hui, cing Mai, mil huit cent vingt-un, a six 
heures moins dix minutes, 4 la suite d’une longue et pénible 
maladie. J’ail’honneur de vous en faire part. I] m’a autorisé 
a vous communiquer, si vous le désirez, ses derniéres volontés. 
Je vous prie de me faire savoir quelles sont les dispositions 
préscrites par votre Gouvernement pour le transport de son 
corps en Europe, ainsi que celles relatives aux personnes de 

sa suite. J’ai Vhonneur d’étre, Monsieur Je Gouverneur, 

Votre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur, 
Le Comrs pe MonrnHoton. 


No. 174. 
To Eart Baruurst, K.G. 
Sr. Herena, May 6, 1821. 
My Lorp—It falls to my duty to inform your Lordship that 
Napoleon Bonaparte expired at about ten minutes before six 
o'clock in the evening of the 5th May, 1821, after an illness 
which had confined him to his apartments. since the 17th 
March last. He was attended during the early part of his 
indisposition, from the 17th to the 31st March, by his own 
medical assistant, Professor Antommarchi, alone. During the 
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latter period, from the Ist April to the 5th May, 1821, he 
received the daily visits of Dr. Arnott, of his Majesty’s 20th 
regiment, generally in conjunction with Professor Antommarchi. 

Dr. Shortt, Physician to the Forces, and Dr. Mitchell, prin- 
cipal medical officer of the Royal Navy on this station, whose 
services, as well as those of any other medical persons on the 
island, had been offered, were called upon in consultation by 
Professor Antommarchi on the 3d of May, but they had not 
any opportunity afforded to them of seeing the patient. 

Dr. Arnott was with him at the moment of his decease, 
and saw him expire. Captain Crokat, of his Majesty’s 20th 
regiment, orderly officer in attendance, and Drs. Shortt and 
Mitchell, saw the body immediately afterward. Dr. Arnott 
remained with the body during the night. 

Early this morning, at about seven o’clock, I proceeded to 
the apartment in which the body lay, accompanied by his 
Excellency Rear-Admiral Lambert, naval Commander-in- 
Chief on this station ; the Marquis de Montchenu, Commis- 
sioner of his Majesty the King of France, charged with the 
same duty also on the part of his Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria ; Brigadier-General Coffin, second in command of the 
troops; Thomas H. Brooke and Thomas Greentree, Esgqs. 
Members of Council in the Government of this island; and 
Captains Browne, Hendry, and Marryatt of the Royal Navy. 
After viewing the person of Napoleon Bonaparte; which lay 
with the face uncovered, we retired. 

An opportunity was afterward afforded, with the concur- 
rence of the persons who had composed the family of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, to as many officers as were desirous, naval 
and military, to the Honorable the East India Company’s 
officers. and civil servants, and to various other individuals 
resident here, to enter the room in which the body lay, and 
to view it. At two o’clock this day the body was opened in 
the presence of the following medical gentlemen: Dr. Shortt, 
M.D.; Dr. Mitchell, M.D.; Dr. Burton, M.D., of his Maj- 
esty’s 66th regiment ; and Matthew Livingstone, Esq., sur- 
geon in the E.1. Company’s service. Professor Antommarchi 
assisted at the dissection. General Bertrand and Count Mon- 
tholon were present. 

After a careful examination of the several internal parts 
of the body, the whole of the medical gentlemen present con- 
curred in a report on their appearance. This report is in- 
closed. I shall cause the body to be interred, with the 
honors due to a general officer of the highest rank. 
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I have intrusted this dispatch to Captain Crokat, of his 
Majesty’s 20th regiment, who was the orderly officer in 
attendance upon the person of Napoleon Bonaparte at the 
time of his decease. He embarks on board his Majesty’s 
sloop Heron, which Rear-Admiral Lambert has detached 
from the squadron under his command, with the intelligence. 

I have the honor, &c. H. Lowe. . 


No. 175. 
To Lrevt.-GENERAL Sir Hupson Lowe, K.C.B. 
Downine Street, Lonpon, July 10, 1821. 

Sirr—I have received and laid before the King your dis- 
patches, of the dates and numbers specified in the margin, in 
which you communicate the intelligence of General Buona- 
parte’s death, and the arrangements made by you both pre- 
viously and subsequently to that event. 

I am happy to assure you that your conduct, as detailed 
in those dispatches, has received his Majesty’s approbation. 
It is most satisfactory to his Majesty to observe that no meas- 
ures were omitted by you for the purpose of placing at Gen- 
eral Bonaparte’s disposal the best medical advice, and of 
affording every relief and alleviation of his sufferings, during 
the latter period of his life, of which his state admitted. 
After the discussions which have taken place between your- 
self and General Buonaparte’s attendants, it is no inconsidera- 
ble gratification to observe that, if your offers of service and 
assistance were latterly declined, the refusal to accept them 
seems to have arisen, not from any unwillingness on the part 
of General Buonaparte to do justice to your motives, but from 
the satisfaction which he expresed himself to feel in the tal- 
ents and conduct of the medical officers who had been already 
selected to attend upon him. 

His Majesty has further commanded me to avail myself of 
this opportunity to repeat that general approbation of your 
conduct during the time that-you have administered the Gov- 
ernment of St. Helena, which I have, on particular occasions, 
had so often the pleasure of conveying. Placed as you have 
been in a situation which must, under any circumstances, 
have been one of heavy responsibility, but which particular 
events contributed to render more difficult and invidious, you 
discharged your arduous trust with strict fidelity, discretion, 
and humanity, and have effectually reconciled the two main 
duties of your command—combining the secure detention of 
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General Buonaparte’s person, which was of necessity the para- 
mount object of your attention, with every practicable con- 
sideration and indulgence which your own disposition prompt- 
ed and your instructions authorized you to show to his pecu- 
liar situation. I have the honor, &c. BaTuurst. 


Nos 07.0: 


Oprnton of the Soticrror-GENERAL and Mr. Tinpat as to the 
course to be pursued by Sir Hupson Lowe with reference 
to O’Meara’s book, ‘‘ Napoleon in Exile; or, a Voice from 
St. Helena.” 


1st. We are of opinion, that, in case any prosecution shall 
be instituted against Mr. O’Meara on the part of Sir Hudson 
Lowe, those passages should be selected from the work which 
not only appear to be of the most abusive and malignant char- 
acter, but which can also be shown to be false. 

If, therefore, there are any observations put into the mouth 
of Bonaparte which can by any evidence be shown not to 
have been made by him; or if there are any direct attacks 
upon the character of Sir Hudson Lowe, not purporting to be 
the words of Bonaparte, which can be shown to be founded 
in falsehood, we recommend such passages to be singled out ; 
and that, of those which come within either of the foregoing 
descriptions, the most malignant and offensive should be 
brought forward. ; 

2d. We think the only course to be taken by Sir Hudson 
Lowe, if any is taken, should be by moving the Court of 
King’s Bench for a criminal information. This mode will 
give Sir Hudson the opportunity of denying upon oath the 
truth of the imputations conveyed by the several parts of the 
work which are set forth. And if a due selection is made, 
upon the principle above laid down, we think the defendant 
will not be hardy enough to put in an affidavit asserting the 
truth of the charges contained in the libel, or that the speeches 
imputed to Bonaparte were really made by him; and even 
if Mr. O’Meara should file such affidavit, we think the Court 
would, nevertheless, grant the information. For it is no justi- 
fication for his publication that Bonaparte uttered that which 
forms a libel upon Sir Hudson Lowe. But the point to which 
our most anxious attention has been turned is, as to the proba- 
ble result of a trial upon the information before a jury. For 
it 1s a very different question whether a writing is a libel in 
contemplation of law, or whether under all the circumstances 
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attending its publication, there is a ground to expect a jury to 
convict. In the present case, it will be strongly pressed upon 
the jury that the publication of all that relates to the history 
of Bonaparte’s latter days is matter of public right; and if 
the right to publish a free and full account of what he did 
and what he said is denied, there is an end of the freedom 
and impartiality of history. And we are of opinion, that the 
jury will in all probability yield to that suggestion, and will 
refuse to find the defendant guilty of a libel, unless the prose- 
cutor can show that the speeches attributed to Bonaparte were 
not really his, but that they were falsely put into his mouth, 
as a cover for the defendant’s malignity. In this particular 
case, therefore, the falsehood of the charge contained in the 
libel, although immaterial in contemplation of law to consti- 
tute a libel in ordinary cases, becomes material to prove the 
libelous intention of the defendant. And this consideration 
at once accounts for the principle of selection of parts of the 
libel above laid down, and for the opinion which we now 
give, that it is inexpedient in the present case to commence 
any prosecution, unless such evidence can be given. 

3dly. We think the proceedings, if any, should be against 
the author, if the publisher is willing to come forward to prove 
his employment by the author; but otherwise against the pub- 
lisher. The evidence, besides that of the publication, will be 
such as we have before particularly commented on, and any 
evidence that can be added of direct malice on the part of the 
defendant against the prosecutor. J. 8. Coprey, 

November 21, 1822. N. C. Tinpat. 


No. 177. 


To Sir Hupson Lowe. 
42 Wosurwn Pracn, January 21, 1823. 

Drar Sir—You may perhaps recollect that, when I com- 
manded the Honorable Company’s ship Aurora, and called 
at St. Helena on my way from China to England, that I had 
presents for the ex-Emperor Napoleon ; in allusion to which 
I was surprised to observe, a few days ago, on perusal of Mr. 
O’Meara’s work entitled ‘‘ Napoleon in Exile,” in page 118, 
2d volume, the following passage : 

“Captain Haviside, who had brought them from China, on 
having obtained permission to visit Longwood soon after his 
arrival, was ordered by the Governor to maintain strict silence 
on the subject to all the French.” 
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I trust you will do me the honor, to believe that [ am not 
the author of this misrepresentation, and allow me to avail 
myself of this opportunity of expressing my thanks for your 
kind attention during my visits to St. Helena; and also to 
state that I had no difficulty in landing the presents, and that 
every facility was given me by Sir Thomas Reade to visit 
Napoleon, for which purpose I went to Longwood, intending 
to report to the ex-Emperor the various valuables I had brought 
from Mr. Elphinstone for him. On paying my respects to 
Madame and Count Bertrand, who received me very gra- 
ciously, and with whom I conversed some time on the subject 
of the presents, I learned that Napoleon was too unwell to see 
any one that day; and my immediate departure from the 
island was the only reason that I had not afterward that grat- 
ification. J am, dear Sir, &c. 

Tuomas HavisivE. 


No. 178. 


To tHe Eprror or THE “ Morninc CHRONICLE.” 
30 Craven Street, March 3, 1823. 

Srr—Mr. O'Meara has published a letter in the ‘“‘ Morning 
Chronicle,” in which my name is introduced, with those of 
Lord Melville and Mr. Croker, in a way which renders it ne- 
cessary that I should lose no time in stating the facts as they 
really occurred. 

Mr. O'Meara having long been an acquaintance of mine, 
we kept up an occasional correspondence, and in the month 
of July, 1815, I received a private letter from him, giving 
several particulars relative to Bonaparte and his suite. Some 
expressions in this letter led me to doubt the propriety of enter- 
taining a correspondence of the nature offered to me by Mr. 
O’Meara without the authority of my official superiors; J 
therefore thought proper to communicate the letter to Mr. 
Croker, who declined authorizing such a correspondence with- 
out consulting Lord Melville. His Lordship, on being referred 
to, said that he saw no reasons why IJ should not receive the 
letters which Mr. O’Meara might choose to write to me, and 
that it might even be advantageous to hear from an impartial 
and near observer the situation of Bonaparte and his suite. 
But in order that no duplicity should be practiced on Mr. 
O'Meara, I was desired to apprise him that his letters would 
be seen by the Ministers. I presume that Mr. O’Meara could 
not have received this answer from me before he wrote again 
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a letter in the same style as the first, but soliciting my friend- 
ship toward getting him confirmed in the situation of surgeon 
to Bonaparte, and stating as an inducement for my doing so 
the following reason :—‘‘It is my intention to collect every 
anecdote I can from Napoleon and those about him ; and per- 
haps my being near him might not be of disservice to Govern- 
ment, especially if he entertained thoughts of escape; at least 
my being constantly near him would probably lead to a dis- 
covery of any plans he might hereafter project.” 

I quote this passage to show that I was not authorized to 
origimate any proposal to Mr. O’Meara to give intelligence 
relative to Bonaparte, and did not in fact do so, but that the 
proposition came voluntarily from him. 

When I received Mr. O’Meara’s letters I handed them to 
Mr. Croker, who had them copied for the perusal of Ministers, 
with the omission only of some occasional passages of an in- 
delicate nature (some of them reflecting on the French ladies 
and others), at which Mr. Croker expressed to me his disap- 
probation, and refused to permit any such passages to be copied. 

It is right to. add that there were several of those letters, 
particularly toward the last, which Mr. Croker did not see, 
owing to his occasional absence. Some of them also I myself 
never read; but the greatest part, if not the whole, of this cor- 
respondence is preserved, and may be referred to if necessary. 

Mr. O’Meara having stated in the latter part of his letter 
that I offered him the lucrative situation of surgeon to Green- 
wich Hospital, I beg leave to state, in the most distinct man- 
ner, that I never was authorized to make any such proposi- 
tion, and that, therefore, it is but fair to presume that I never 
could have done so. 

I think it only my duty to Lord Melville and Mr. Croker 
to state that neither of them ever saw any of my letters to 
Mr. O’Meara, and that they therefore can not be responsible 
for my expressions. Mr. O’Meara must be aware that I was 
not in the situation of being an “‘ amanuensis’’ to either of 
them. No doubt I should have paid more attention to my 
language if I could have foreseen that notes thus written in 
the confidence of private friendship were to be published 
without my consent. 

I remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
Joun FINLaIson. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT of the Service of Lizut.-GeNnERAL Sir Hup- 


son Lows, K.C.B., drawn up by himself in a Memorial to the 
Earu or Liverpoou. 


In what Date of Where employed, specifying the period of each Service, é 
RANK. C Appomt- the names of any Siege, Battle, or considerable Action, where 
ORPE: ment. personally present. 


Ensign. | 50th Regt. Pl at a On garrison duty at Gibraltar. 


Lieu- [50th Regt.) Nov. 11,] On garrison duty at Gibraltar until the war broke out 
tenant. - 1791. | in 1793, when embarked for Toulon ; proceeded to Cor- 
sica; present at the attack of the Martello Tower, storm- 
ing of Convention Redoubt, surrender of St. Fiorenzo, 
siege of Bastia ; attack of the Moselle Fort, siege of Calvi ; 
on garrison duty at Ajaccio. 


Captain. | 50th Regt.| Sept. 25,| Evacuation of Corsica; Elba; appointed Deputy Judge 

1795. | Advocate to the army ; evacuation of Elba; proceeded to 
Portugal to join the army under General Sir Charles 
Stuart ; remained in Portugal until the year 1799; em-— 
barked for Minorca; appointed to take charge of a corps 
of Corsicans then raising there ; mutinies and disturb-— 
ances quelled among them ; appointed inspector of foreign 
corps 


Major. } Corsican] July i, Corps selected to proceed on the expedition to Egypt 

Rangers. 1800. | under General Sir Ralph Abercromby, attached to the re- 
serve under Sir John Moore ; commanded the corps at the 
landing on the 8th March; attacked by and repulsed a 
superior body of the French cavalry at the outposts on 
the 10th March; advance of the 12th March; battles of 
the 13th and 21st March; with the advance of the army 
on the March to Cairo ; affair of Rahmanie; assisted in 
the capture of a detachment of French cavalry, and in the 
attack and capture of a French caravan in the Desert ; 
outposts before Cairo ; received the first proposals for its 
surrender ; commanded the rear-guard of the escort to 
the French army on its march to Rosetta; outposts be- 
fore Alexandria; present at the advances against and 
surrender of that fortress ; returned to Malta; corps re- 
duced at the Peace of Amiens ; confirmed as Major Com- 
mandant of it from Ist July, 1800; half-pay ; appointed 


7th, or Major Royal Fusileers ; resigned this appointment on 
Royal being named one of the permanent Assistants Quarter- 
Fusileers. master-General ; head of the department in the western 


district ; selected by Government in July, 1803, to proceed 
on a secret mission to Portugal; inspected the troops 
and fortresses along the whole of the northern and north- 
east frontier, and reported the practicability of defending 
the country by united British and Portuguese means. 


Lieu- Royal Dec. 31, Employed to raise the regiment of Royal Corsican 
tenant | Corsican 1803. | Rangers, and appointed Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant 
Colonel. | Rangers. of it on a secret mission in Sardinia, and reported on the 


state of that island, by which a subsidy was saved ; em- 
barked with the expedition to Naples, under General Sir 
James Craig ; commanded the advance of his army ; re- 
turned to Sicily ; ordered with his regiment to the island 
of Capri; joined by the regiment of Malta; attacked by a 
French naval and military expedition from Naples; the 
regiment of Malta made prisoners, when, after a resist- 
ance of thirteen days, the walls of the town being breached 
and guns dismounted, evacuated the island by a conven 
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Date of Where employed, specifying the period of each Service 
RANK. a saat Appoiut- the names of any Siege, Battle, or considerable Action, where 
P ment. personally present. 


tion with the French General, carrying off the whole otf 
the garrison, with their arms and baggage ; appointed to 
command the first line of the advance of the army unde: 
the command of Lieutenant-General Sir John Stuart to 
the Bay of Naples; landing at Ischia, drove the enemy, 
from the town, and covered the besieging batteries ; made 

/ the capitulation with the French General, by which th: 
garrison was forced to surrender as prisoners of war 
returned to Sicily ; appointed second in command on thi 
expedition to the Ionian Islands ; conducted the landing 
at Zante ; attack of the castle; made the capitulation by 
which the French garrison was compelled to surrender 
as prisoners of war. 


Lieu- Royal | Dee. 3], Landing at Cephalonia; appointed Commandant and 
tenant- | Corsican 1803. | Chief of the Civil Government of that island, together with 
Colonel | Rangers. Ithaca; framed the Provisional Government for them; 
expedition to the island of St. Maura, under Major-Gen- 
eral Sir John Oswald ; expelled the enemy from the town : 
conducted an advance against his rear, under the fire of 
the fortress, by which, conjointly with an attack on the 
other side, he was forced to retire from all his advanced 
works and positions; siege of the fortress; framed the 
capitulation with the French General who commanded, 
and who was compelled to surrender, with the whole of 
his garrison, as prisoners of war; thanked three times 
in the public dispatches. 


Lieu- Royal | Dec. 31, Appointed Commander of the left division of the forces 
tenant- | Corsican 1803. | in the Ionian Islands, and Chief of the Civil Government 
Colonel. | Rangers. of the island of St. Maura, in conjunction with Cepha- 

lonia and Ithaca ; framed the Provisional Government of 
the three islands; presented a memoir on the islands 
generally to the Colonial Department. 


Colonel. i Jan. 1, Obtained leave of absence to come to England ; selected 

1812. | in the beginning of 1813 to proceed on a secret mission to 
the north of Europe ; went to Sweden and Russia ; joined 
the Emperor of Russia’s head-quarters at Kalish, in Po- 
land; ordered to inspect the Russian-German Legion 
then taken into British pay; returned to the Imperial 
head-quarters ; present at the battles of Bautzen and 
Wurschen ; with the Russian army until the armistice of 
June, 1813: appointed to inspect the whole of the Han- 
overian and German forces in British pay in the north 
of Europe; proceeded afterward to join Lieut.-General 
Lord Stewart at the head-quarters of the Prince Royal 
of Sweden ; attached by him to the Russian and Prussian 
army under the command of Field-Marshal Blicher ; pre- 
sent with the Field-Marshal at the battle of Mdéckern ; at 
the battle of Leipsic; at the assault of the town and at 
the pursuit of the French army to the Rhine; returned to 
inspect the German and Hanoverian troops ; called upon 
to accompany Field-Marshal Bliicher’s army during the 
campaign in France ; joined it at Vaucouleurs ; battle of 
Brienne le Chateau; of La Rothiere ; of Champaubert ; af- 
fair of the Bridge of Méry ; passage of the Marne ; battle 
of Craone; of Laon; passage of the Aisne ; battle of Feére 
Champenoise ; battle and capture of Paris; reported tc 
the British Government during the whole of the above 
operations ; knighted on his return to England ; the Rus: 
sian Order of St. George, and the Prussian Order of Merit, 
conferred on him; appointed afterward a Knight Com 
mander of the Bath. 
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is Thcnitat Date of Where employed, specifying the period of each Service, 
RANK. Gora Appoint- the names of any Siege, Battle, or considerable Action, where 
BBE ment. personally present. 
Major- June 4, Appointed Quartermaster-General to the army in the 
General 1814 Low Countries; on Bonaparte’s escape from Elba, ar- 
ranged a plan of co-operation with the Prussian army, by 
which the Commander of it agreed to march to the de- 
fense of Belgium; selected to command an expedition, in 
conjunction with Admiral Lord Exmouth, on the south 
coast of France ; took possession of the city of Marseilles ; 
received the Prince Regent’s thanks through the Secre- 
tary of State for this service ; marched against Toulon, 
in conjunction with the Royalists compelled the fortress 
‘ to hoist the white flag, and to expel the French Marshal 
Lieu- Brune, with the greater part of the troops that Bonaparte 
tenant- had placed in garrison there ; appointed Governor of St. 
General 1815. | Helena, with the charge of General Bonaparte’s person ; 
with lo- had the local rank of Lieutenant-General conferred upon 
cal rank. him. 


Sir Hudson Lowe received the Egyptian Medal and Grand Cross of the 
Red Eagle of Prussia. 


Merit of Prussia; and of St. George of Russia, 4th Class ; a K.C.B., and 


G.C.M.G. 


He was also a Knight of the Military Order of 


LN, DEX. 


A, 


Abell, Mrs., heraccount of Napoleon’s 
residence at the Briars, i. 51. 

Address to Sir Hudson Lowe from the 
inhabitants of St. Helena, ii. 183; 
from the inhabitants of Santa Maura, 
201. 

Alexander, Emperor of Russia, his 
opinion of Bonaparte, i. 107. 

Alexandria, heat of its climate, i. 86. 

Alison, Sir A., his character of Count 
Gneisenau, i. 103; his opinion of 
Sir H. Lowe, 114; of Count Ber- 
trand, 11. 175. 

Amherst, Lord, his arrival at St. He- 
lena, 1. 457; his interview with Na- 
poleon, 476; denies the accuracy of 
O’Meara’s report of the conversa- 
tion, 477. 

Animal food, great consumption of, at 
Longwood, 1. 309. 

“ Anti-Gallican” newspaper, letters 
in cipher in the, i. 602. 

Antommarchi, Professor, his object as 
an historian of the Captivity, i. 14; 
his arrival at St. Helena, as surgeon 
to Napoleon, ii. 76 ; complains of 
the restrictions, 83; his conversa- 
tion with the Governor, 84; his cal- 
umnies, 91; his vanity, 92; his 
grumblings, 93; described by Mon- 
tholon, 135; his opinion of Bona- 
parte’s disease, 145; applies for per- 
mission to return to Europe, 151; 
refuses to sign the report of the 
medical officers on the autopsy of 
Napoleon, 166; his misstatement 
regarding the liver, 167. 

“« Apostille” by Napoleon on a letter 
of Sir Hudson Lowe, 1. 521; Re- 
marks on, by the latter, 523. 

“ Appeal, An, to the British Nation on 
the Treatment experienced by Na- 
poleon Bonaparte in the Island of 
St. Helena,” falsely attributed to 
Santini, i. 462 ; the author’s account 
of its concoction, 463 ; interest ex- 
cited by it, 464; Bonaparte’s testi- 
mony to its falsehood, 464. 

Arnott, Dr., tenders his: professional 


services to Bonaparte, ii. 72; ad- 
mitted to see him, 150; his opinion 
of his patient’s state, 151; his med- 
ical reports—see Reports ; his legacy 
from Napoleon, 170. 


B. 


Balcombe, Mr., appointed purveyor to 
Napoleon, i. 41; his departure for 
England, 556; concerned im clan- 
destine correspondence with St. 
Helena, 600. 

Ball practice, Napoleon’s, ii. 90. 

Balmain, Count (Russian Cvurnmis- 
sioner), his arrival at St. Helena, i. 
167; notice of, by Sir Hudson Lowe, 
169; his opinion of General Gour- 
gaud, 544; his contradiction of O’- 
Meara’s statements, ii. 24; his de- 
parture for Europe, 103. 

Bathurst, Earl, instructions and dis- 
patches of, i. 25-30, 110, 112, 167, 
168, 256-259, 260, 267, 432-435, 459, 
462, 482, 498, 499, 508, 534, 581, 
584, 585, 602, 628, 631, ii. 16, 18, 
49,77, 121, 131, 184; his cognizance 
of O’Meara’s letters to Finlaison, i. 
260, 533; his kindness toward the 
exiles, 553, ii. 121; his advice to 
Sir Hudson Lowe, 191, 198; de 
fends him in the House of Lords 
200. 

Bautzen, battle of, i. 98. 

Baxter, Mr., his report on the health 
of Las Cases and his son, 1. 347; 
his remonstrance against the mo- - 
nopoly of the Longwood contractors, 
428; his conversation with General 
Gourgaud, 539; his reports on Bo- 
naparte’s health—see Reports ; his 
account of the so-called fictitious 
bulletins, 549. 

Bedford, Duke of, his present to Na- 
poleon, i. 478. 

Bernadotte, Crown Prince of Sweden, 
1. 98. 

Berri, Duc de, assassination of, ii. 105. 

Bertrand, Count, his protest against 
the proceedings of Government, 1. 
43-45 ; his passes—sce Passes; let- 
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ters on the subject of sealed cor- 
respondence, 63, 65 ; his ‘‘ Declar- 
ation,” 139; his complaints of the 
restrictions, 147, 151, 495 ; his let- 
ter concerning Madame Bertrand’s 
note, 179; his intemperate manner, 
211; his interview with the Govern- 
or after Las Cases’s arrest, 330; 
his remonstrance against sending 
Las Cases to the Cape, 365; his 
interviews with Las Cases, 367, 
371; his letter to his father, 408 ; 
his interview with Captain Lamb, 
456; his letter on the subject of Mr. 
Elphinstone’s present, 461; his con- 
demnation for high treason, 475; his 
assertion respecting the officers of 
the 53d, 509; his correspondence 
with Sir Hudson Lowe on the regu- 
lations, 514-526; refuses General 
Gourgaud’s application for a loan 
on his departure, 547; his applica- 
tion to Cardinal Fesch, 554; his 
complaints of the Governor’s pro- 
ceedings toward O’Meara, 559; his 
remonstrance against the appoint- 
ment of Colonel Lyster as orderly 
officer, 578; challenged by the Col- 
onel, 579 ; offers to give “ satisfac- 
tion” to the Governor, 580; his evil 
influence over Bonaparte, 593; at- 
tempts to induce Dr. Verling to quit 
Longwood, ii. 15; his assertion re- 
garding Captain Blakeney’s retire- 
ment from the post of orderly officer, 
22; receives a novel command from 
Napoleon, 56; his letter to Lord 
Liverpool on the health of Bona- 
parte, 122; his objection to Antom- 
marchi’s signing the report on the 
autopsy of Napoleon, 167; seeks a 
reconciliation with Sir Hudson 
Lowe, 171; his character, 175. 

Bertrand, Countess, her note to the 
Marquis of Montchenu, and corre- 
spondence in consequence, i. 176- 
185; her debts, 255; her remark on 
presenting her infant to Napoleon, 
402 ; testimony to the correctness 
of her conduct, 441: her defense of 
her husband, 597; her complaints 
of her position, ii. 76. 

Bingham, Sir George, his denial of 
Bertrand’s assertion respecting the 
officers of the 53d, i. 510; his de- 
parture for England, ii. 61; testi- 
mony to his merits, 62. 

Blakeney, Captain, succeeds Captain 
Poppleton as orderly officer at Long- 
wood, i. 479; his reports, 509, 567; 
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superseded by Colonel Lyster, 577; 
reappointed, 580; superseded by 
Captain Nicholls, 604; his deniai 
of the charge of inspecting the Long 
wood linen, 618; his contradiction 
of the statements of Bertrand and 
O’Meara concerning him, il. 22, 


23. 
Blicher, Field-Marshal, his intention 


of executing Napoleon, i. 22; letter 
of, 103. 


Bonaparte family, notice of, i. 84. 
Bonaparte, Lucien, Las Cases’ un- 


finished letter to, discovered, i. 315. 


Bonaparte, Napoleon, revived interest 


in his history, i. 13; character and 
object of his policy in exile, 16; his 
surrender on board the Bellerophon, 
19; question of his status, 19-23 ; 
his letter to the Prince Regent, 20; 
declared a prisoner of war, 24; con- 
veyed to St. Helena on board the 
Northumberland, 31; his strictures 
on the policy of Government, 32; 
lands at St. Helena, 37; his claim 
to the imperial title, 46-48; his 
residence at the Briars, 51 ; removes 
to Longwood, 52; complaints of Sir 
G. Cockbum, 67-69, 131; disposi- 
tion toward Sir H. Lowe on his ar- 
rival, 120-123 ; and after antipathy, 
123 ; his meetings with the Govern- 
or, 125-127, 142-145, 153-157, 192- 
198, 214-218; dictates a declaration 
for his suite, 133; his reflections on 
the conduct of the Allies, 143 ; com- 
plains of his locality, 144, 187, 192; 
admits the impropriety of his con- 
duct to the Governor, 158, 159, 219, 
221; his prophecy concerning the 
Bourbons, 171; his opinions on le- 
gitimacy and popular liberty, 171; 
his command of funds, 185, 557, ii. 
108; proposal to erect a house for 
him—see House ; protests against 
the Convention, i. 223; his ‘ His- 
tory,” 251; his resistance to meas- 
ures for his comfort, 252 ; proposes 
to take an assumed name, 297, 299; 
dictates a note on the subject, 298; 
his opinion of the British army and 
navy, 304; his remarks on the bat- 
tle of Waterloo and the Duke of 
Wellington, 304; his letter to Las 
Cases, 338; his intention in writing 
it, 342; his character by Las Cases, 
345; his view of the question of 
Las Cases’s return to Longwood, 
355; desires to see Las Cases, 374; 
receives a lock of his son’s hair, 
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374; makes overtures to the Gov- 
ernor, 376; breaks off the negotia- 
tion, 380; his observations on the 
Governor’s memorandum, 382; his 
health, 385, 430, 450, 493, 528, 567 
57Y,. 577; i. 116) 122, 120; 145; 155; 
refuses to take exercise, 1. 386; his 
remarks on Las Cases’s arrest, 395 ; 
his opinion of Sir Pulteney Mal- 
colm, 402; his proposed invasion of 
England, 404-408 ; his opinion as to 
the burning of Moscow, 408 ; justi- 
fies his conduct at Jaffa, 412; his 
opinion of the state of England, 413, 
421; his desire for an accommoda- 
tion, 419; his testimony to the dis- 
interested conduct of Britain, 422; 
his remarks on the foreign and com- 
mercial policy of ministers, 421-426 ; 
and on Catholic emancipation, 426; 
on Lord Amherst’s embassy to Chi- 
na, and the propriety of embassadors 
adapting themselves to the customs 
of foreign courts, 447-449 ; dictates 
remarks on Lord Bathurst’s speech, 
451; receives a bust of his son, 455; 
his remarks on “An Appeal to the 
British Nation,” 464; his criticism 
on the restrictions, 472 ; his remedy 
for distress in England, 474; visited 
by officers of the 53d, 478; his in- 
creased exasperation, 484; quarrels 
with General Gourgaud, 488; his 
appellation, 507, i1. 53; dictates an 
abusive letter to the Governor, i. 
507; his reply to Lord Bathurst’s 
speech, 508; his “‘ Apostille,” 521 ; 
his conduct on the death of Cipriani, 
551; his donation to a benevolent 
institution, 551; his second ‘‘ Apos- 
tille,” 559; dismisses his English 
servants, 567 ; remonstrates against 
the appointment of Colonel Lyster 
as orderly officer, 578; refuses to 
show himself, 604: attacked with 
vertigo, 11.10; his note on the choice 
of a medical attendant, 13; his 
“Notes” on Lord Bathurst’s dis- 
patches of Jan. 1,1818,17; his state- 
ment of grievances, 52; his love of 
warm-bathing, 56; his novel com- 
mand to Bertrand, 56; arrangements 
for seeing him, 69; his ‘ declara- 
tion,” 70; abandons his seclusion, 
81; his love of gardening, 86, 89, 
94; measures against intruders, 95 ; 
military amusement, 96; dangers 
of his ball-practice, 99; takes of- 
fense at the iron railing of his new 
house, 102; shoots a bullock, 105; 
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his opinion on the assassination of 
the Due de Berri, 106; his remarks 
on events in France, 111; resumes 
horse exercise, 112; his interven- 
tion in favor of a sergeant, 115; his 
increased satisfaction, 115; his mis- 
trust, 116; desires an extension of 
limits, 119; his obstinacy, 123; his 
picnic at Sir Wm. Doveton’s, 125; 
symptoms of his fatal malady, 129, 
134; dissatisfied with his attend- 
ants, 134; his suggestions regarding 
his new house, 141; his policy, 143; 
his mind affected, 144; his novel 
riding exercise, 146; attacked with 
fever, 147; plan for seeing him, 149; 
his present to the 20th regiment, 
153; his deathbed, 156-160; his 
death, 161; his last words, 161; the 
post-mortem examination, 162; the 
cause of his death, 166 ; appearance 
of the body, 167; the funeral, 168; 
his effects, 170; his legacies, 170, 
171; his character, 172, 178-180; 
his companions in exile, 173; his 
conduct in captivity, 176; his ac 
tions, 180; his surrender involun- 
tary, 203; character of his procla- 
mations, 204; his treatment .at St. 
Helena, 208; his annoyances the 
result of his ewn conduct, 210. 

Books, complaints concerning, i. 216, 
228, 231; clandestine transmission 
of, 598. 

Bourbons, their fear and bribery of the 
press, 1. 307, 429. 

Boys, Rev. Mr., accepts a snuff-box 
from Napoleon, i. 557; his letter on 
returning it to O’Meara, 563; con- 
firms Mr. Vernon’s statement con- 
cerning it, 565. 

Brazil, plots in, for the liberation of 
Bonaparte, i. 202, 585. 

Bread, complaint concerning, ii. 32. 

Briars, Napoleon at the, i. 51. 

Brienne, battle of, Napoleon’s account 
of his danger at, i. 445. 

Brune, Marshal, at-Toulon, i. 108; 
his death, 109. 

Bulletins of Napoleon’s health, ques- 
tion of form of, i. 522; fictitious, 
question of, 549. 

Bunbury, Sir Henry, his communica- 
tion concerning Napoleon’s pecuni- 
ary resources, 1. 169. 

Buonavita, Abbé, his arrival as chap- 
lain to Longwood, ii. 76; his letter 
on the death of George III., 105- 
described by Montholon, 135. 

Burial-place of Napoleon, ii. 169, 
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Bust of Napoleon’s son, story of the, 
i. 453-460. 

Byron, Lord, his lines on Napoleon, 
1, 504, 


C. 


Campbell, Lord, on the treatment of 
Napoleon, i. 115. ‘ 

Cantillon, the assassin, Napoleon’s 
legacy to, ii. 171. 

Capri, its surrender to Sir Sidney 
Smith, i. 88; garrisoned by Sir 
Hudson Lowe, 88; description of 
the island, 90; attacked by General 
Lamarque, 90; fall of Ana Capri, 
91; the siege, 92; surrendered to 
the French, 93; causes of its fall, 
93: 

Cases, Count de Las, object and char- 
acter of his Journal, 1. 14; his tes- 
timony to the nature of the policy 
pursued at Longwood, 16; false 
statement regarding the Instruc- 
tions, 26; his account of Sir Hud- 
son Lowe’s first visit to Napoleon, 
125; his ‘“‘ Declaration,” 137; his 
soubriquet, 208, 411 ; his admissions 
in favor of the Governor, 221; ob- 
ject of his conduct, 251; his arrest 
on the charge of inducing Scott to 
receive letters for Europe, 317; 
taken to Hutt’s Gate, 317; his pa- 
pers secured, 317; his own account 
of the transaction, 319-323 ; his mo- 
tives according to O’Meara, 325; 
his Journal, 328; his papers, 329; 
removed to Ross Cottage, 330; in- 
terviews with the Governor, 331- 
336, 344-369 ; his official letter, 333 ; 
his self-contradiction, 337, 338 ; his 
trick with Queen Hortense’s neck- 
lace, 343; his opinion of Bonaparte, 
345; applies for medical aid, 347; 
objects to return to Longwood, 349, 
358 ; alternatives offered him, 350; 
his account of the Governor’s-offers, 
352; his desire to leave St. Helena, 
360; his final decision, 363; re- 
moves to James Town, 365; his 
farewell interviews with Bertrand, 
367, 371; advances money to Na- 
poleon, 367; his explanation of his 
eagerness to leave, 369; his letter 
to the Governor, 370; his departure, 
371; his account of his embarka- 
tion, 372; his character by Sir 
Hudson Lowe, 373; proof. of his 
mischievous disposition, 411; his 
protest from the Cape, 414; his evil 
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influence with Napoleon, 696; his 
character, ii. 174. 

Cases, Count Emmanuel de Las, re- 
ports on his health, i. 347, 348; ap- 
pointed senator by Louis Napoleon, 
349; cause of his illness, 371; as- 
saults and challenges Sir Hudson 
Lowe, ii. 185. 

Catholic emancipation, Napoleon’s re- 
marks upon, 1. 426. 

China, Napoleon’s remarks on Lord 
Ambherst’s embassy to, 1. 447-450. 
Cipriani, Napoleon’s maitre-d’hotel, 
his opinion of Montholon, i. 253; of 
Bonaparte’s religious belief, 303 ; 
his infidelity, 303, 554; his alleged 
remarks on the Governor’s present 
of coffee, 403; his death, 550; his 

political principles, 551. 

Clavering, Lady, Las Cases’s letter 
to, discovered, 1. 315. 

Coals—see Fuel. 

Cockburn, Sir George, charged with 
the conveyance of Napoleon to St. 
Helena, i. 24; instructions for his 
guidance, 25-30; report to the Ad 
miralty on his arrival, 39-43; his 
reply to Count Bertrand’s protest, 
45; dispatches to Earl Bathurst, 
46, 63, 66; regulations for the safe 
custody of Napoleon, 54; reply to 
Montholon’s complaints, 60; to Ber- 
trand on the subject of sealed let- 
ters, 63, 65 ; sueceeded in the naval 
command by Sir Pulteney Malcolm, 
167. 

Coffee, Sir Hudson Lowe’s present 
of, to Napoleon, i. 403. 

Coffin, Brigadier-General, succeeds 
Sir George Bingham at St. Helena, 
i. 121. 

Cole, Mr., his contradiction of O’- 
Meara’s charges, ii. 23. 

Commissioners, the foreign, their ar- 
rival at St. Helena, i. 167; account 
of, by Sir Hudson Lowe, 169; their 
desire of seeing Napoleon, 173; 
their instructions, 173, 174; effect 
of their arrival on the Act of Parlia- 
ment, 184; their embarrassing pro- 
ceedings, 202; Napoleon’s refusal 
to receive them officially, 203 ; in- 
convenience of their residence at 
St. Helena, 375; Lord Bathurst’s 
instructions concerning, 535. 

Convention of the 2d of August, 1815, 
protest against, 1. 223. . 

Correspondence, clandestine, i. 176, 
183, 220, 314, 585, 597, 630, ii. 
114, 
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Correspondence, sealed, i. 63-65, 213, 
220, 227, 230, 517, 620. 

Correspondence within the island, 
question of, 1. 176-180, 220, 229, 
233, 512. 

Corsican Rangers, formation of the 
corps, 1. 85 ; testimony to their mer- 
its, 86; a second corps raised, 87 ; 
their services, 88-95. 

Corvisart, his warning to Napoleon, 
ii. 145, 

Courts-martial, on Mr. Stokoe, ii, 72; 
on an officer of the 66th, 118. 

Crokat, Captain, supersedes Captain 
Lutyens as orderly officer at Long- 
wood, 11. 154; his report, 155. 

Uroker, Right Hon. J. W., his con- 
nection with the correspondence of 
O’Meara and Finlaison, i. 260, 262, 
263; his letter to O’Meara dis- 
missing him from the navy, li. 19- 
21. 

Crucifix, allusion by Manzoni to the 
placing of one on Napoleon’s pillow 
at his death, ii. 161. 


D, 


Darling, Mr., questioned as to the al- 
leged dampness of Napoleon’s apart- 
ments, 1. 570. 

“Declaration” of Napoleon to Lord 
Liverpool, i1. 70. 

Declarations of the French officers, 1. 
137-140; other forms ordered by 
Government, 278; alterations made 
by the officers and refused by the 
Governor, 278; discussion on the 
subject, 279 ; the signing, 281-283. 

Disguises at Longwood, 11. 117, 118. 

Dodgin, Lieut.-Colonel, succeeds Col- 
onel Lascelles in the command of 
the 66th, 1. 574; calls a meeting of 
the officers relative to a letter to 
O’Meara on his expulsion from their 
mess, 574. 

Doveton, Sir William, anecdote of, ii. 
125; visited by Napoleon, 125; his 
description of the breakfast, and of 
his visitor’s appearance, 127. 


E. 


East India Company, Napoleon’s re- 
marks on the affairs of, 1. 33; their 
resolution against slavery, 595. 

“Edinburgh Review,” its notice of 
Mr. Warden’s ‘‘ Letters,” i. 443. 

Egypt, Napoleon’s remarks on our op- 
erations there, 1. 126, 127. 
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Elphinstone, Hon. John, his present 
to Napoleon, i. 460. 

Embassadors, Napoleon’s opinion of 
their duties at foreign courts, 1. 447. 

England, Napoleon’s plan for the in- 
vasion of, i. 404; his observations 
on the state of, 413; on the distress 
of the lower classes, 421 ; his testi- 
mony to the disinterested conduct 
of, 422; her duty and conduct in 
regard to Napoleon, ii. 204. 

Escape (of Napoleon), wamings as to, 
i. 266; offers to assist in the, 451; 
rumors of plans for, ii. 49; question 
of possibility of, 116; fears of the 
Government concerning, 131. 

Etiquette at Longwood, ii. 112. 

Exmouth, Admiral Lord, his letter 
concerning Marshal Brune, i. 108; 
his testimony to Sir Hudson Lowe’s 
merits, 109. 

Expenses of the Longwood establish- 
ment, regulation of, 1. 167, 185, 191, 
211, 212, 230, 237, 244-248, 433, 
552; reasons for the insufficiency 
of the allowance for, 308; Major 
Gorrequer’s statement concerning, 
ii. 25-31 ; household expenses, 43. 

“« Hxposition,” O’Meara’s, failure of 
attempts to circulate it in St. He- 
lena, 11. 78; character of the work, 
79: 


F 


“Facts from St. Helena,” object of 
the work, ii. 74. 

Farquhar, Sir Robert, his testimony 
in favor of Sir H. Lowe, i. 119. 
Fesch, Cardinal, his application con 

cerning a priest for Napoleon, i. 628 

Finlaison, Mr., his letter to O’Meara 
1, 259; to the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle,’ 
265. 

Fitzjames, Duke of, Napoleon’s opin- 
ion of, i. 209. 

Fieury de Chaboulon, his ‘*‘ Mémoires 
pour servir,” &c., noticed by Mon 
tholon, il. 114; and by Napoleon, 
115. 

Forbes, Lord, his testimony concern 
ing the defense of Capri, i. 94. 

Fowler, Mr., gives information con 
cerning clandestine correspond 
ence, 1. 598. 

Freedom, popular, Napoleon’s dictum 
concerning, i. 171. 

Fuel, complaints concerning the sup 
ply of, at Longwood, i. 501-504 
quantity supplied, 501-503; con 
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sumption there compared with that 
at Plantation House, 502. 
Funeral of Napoleon, il. 168. 


G. 


Gardening, Napoleon’s love of, 11. 86. 

George Il, notice of his death, and 
character, by the Abbé Buonavita, 
il. 100 

George 1V., his approval of Sir Hud- 
son Lowe’s conduct during his gov- 
ernment of St. Helena, ii. 184; and 
cordial reception of him on his re- 
turn, 185. 

Gneisenau, Count de, letters of, 1. 
100, 103, 104, 105; his character by 
Sir A. Alison, 103. 

Gorrequer, Major, his minutes of con- 
versations, 1. 190, 211, 244, 248, 301, 
334, 345, 347, 358, 367, 371, 455, 
485, 491, 509, 527, 536, 540; his ac- 
count of an interview with Las 
Cases after his arrest, 318; and 
with Montholon to inform him of 
the arrest, 324; his letter to O’- 
Meara on the supply of fuel at Long- 
wood, 501; his conversations with 
Montholon on the table expenses, 
552; and on the refusal of Napoleon 
to show himself, 609; his observa- 
tions on O’Meara’s statement re- 
garding the supplies at Longwood, 
11. 24-45 ; his statement of the sup- 
ply of wines, 46; and of malt h- 
quors, 46; his letter on the atten- 
tion shown to Napoleon in small 
matters, 88 ; succeeds Colonel Wyn- 
yard as military secretary, 116. 

Goulburn, Right Hon. Henry, dis- 
patches of, 1. 265, 533, 535, 555, il. 
49; his attentions toward the French 
at Longwood, i. 554; his report to 
Earl Bathurst of General Gour- 
gaud’s revelations, 581. 

Gourgaud, Baron, his illness, and 
character by O’Meara, i. 74; his 
‘‘ Declaration,” 139; quarrels with 
Napoleon, 488; his disapprobation 
of Napoleon’s conduct to Sir Hud- 
son Lowe, 489; his application to 
be removed from Longwood, 537; 
his papers, 540 ; his statements, 543 ; 
his explanation concerning an al- 
leged pension to his mother, 544; 
his ruling weakness, 545; his ap- 
plication to Bertrand for a loan re- 
fused, 547; his account of Napo- 
leon’s pecuniary resources, 547; 
disparaging reports concerning him, 
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553; his revelations to Mr. Goul- 
burn, 581-583; sent to Hamburgh, 
ii. 50; his upright conduct at St. 
Helena, 174. 


| Grievances, Napoleon’s list of, ii. 52. 


Grouchy, Marshal, Napoleon’s opin- 
ion of, ii. 115. 


H. 


Hall, Mr., his evidence as to O’Meara’s 
calumnies, 1. 629. 

Hardinge, Sir Henry (Viscount), let- 
ter of, 1. 106. 

Haricot question, the, ii. 110. 

Helena, St., climate and temperature ~ 
of, i. 33, 36; description of the isl- 
and, 35, ii. 206; its healthiness, 1. 
36; state of its public buildings, 
172; character of the natives, 11. 
207 ; reception of Sir Hudson Lowe 
by the inhabitants, 197. 

Henry, Mr., his testimony to the 
healthiness of St. Helena, 1. 36; to 
the conduct of Sir Hudson Lowe, 
116,117; hisremarks on Napoleon’s 
neglect to visit Cipriani on his death- 
bed, 550; his account of the expul- 
sion of O’Meara from the mess of 
the 66th, 573; his opinion of the 
“Voice from St. Helena,” 573; his 
account of the appearance of Napo- 
leon’s body after death, ii. 167; his 
opinion of Count Bertrand; 174. 

Hobhouse, Mr. (Lord Broughton), his 
“Letters by an Englishman” sent 
to St. Helena as a present to Napo- 

_ leon, 1. 170; complaints of its de- 
tention, 216, 232. 

Holland, Lord, his motion regarding 
the detention of Napoleon, i. 20; 
his protest against the bill for that 
purpose, 22; his present to Napo- 
leon, 478. 

Holland, Lady, her present to Napo- 
leon, i. 478. 

Holmes, Mr. Wim., concerned in clan 


destine correspondence with St 
Helena, i. 598. 

Hook, Theodore, his ‘‘ Facts from St 
Helena” noticed, ii. 74; his anec 
dote of Sir Wm. Doveton, 125. 

Horses, application to the Cape for, 
1. 86. 

Horton, Sir Robert Wilmot, appoint- 
ed Governor of Ceylon, ii. 201. 

House, proposal to erect a new one 
for Bonaparte’s residence, i. 186, 
233; reference to Montholon and 
Bertrand on the subject, 186; Mon- 
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tholon’s reply, 187; reference to 
Lord Bathurst, 198; plans submit- 
ted to Count Montholon, 592; the 
foundation traced, 597; completion 
of, 11. 136 ; arrangements regarding, 
139-143. 

Hugo, Victor, his parallel between 
Sir Hudson Lowe and Louis Napo- 
leon, i. 17. 

Hurricane, occurrence of a, at Napo- 
leon’s death, ii. 161. 


JE 


Ibbetson, Mr., appointed purveyor to 
Longwood, i, 556. 

Imperial title, question of according 
it to Napoleon, i. 45-48, 534, 560, 
li. 206; claimed, i. 226, 279, 522; 
Napoleon’s object in claiming it, ii. 
207. 

Informers employed by Napoleon, i. 
412, 

Instructions concerning the custody 
and treatment of Napoleon and his 
suite, i. 25-30, 49, 110, 112, 167, 
256-259, 265, 433-435, 498, 499, 508, 
534, 631, ii. 16, 49, 77. 

Intrusions at Longwood, complaints 
of, i. 235, 630. 


Alp 


Jackson, Lieut.-Colonel, his tribute 
to the memory of Sir Hudson Lowe, 
i. 117; remarks on the disagree- 
ments of the Longwood household, 
201 ; his statement concerning Gen- 
eral Gourgaud, 545. 

Tackson, Major, his letter concerning 
Napoleon’s present to the 20th reg- 
iment, 11. 153. 

Jaffa, Napoleon’s justification of his 
conduct at, i. 412. 

Journal, Las Cases’, character of, i. 
328, 415. 


K. 


Keating, Sir Henry, his testimony in 
favor of Sir Hudson Lowe, i. 119; 
his interview with Napoleon, 171; 
his denial of an alleged communica- 
tion to Napoleon, 216. 


L. 
Lamarque, General, takes Ana Capri, 
i. 91; lays siege to Capri, 92; the 
island surrendered to him, 93. 
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Lamartine, his testimony in favor of 
Sir Hudson Lowe, i. 18; observa- 
tions on Napoleon’s claim to the 
imperial title, 48; and on his con- 
duct at St. Helena, ii. 179. 

Lamb, Captain, his interview with 
Bertrand on the subject of the bust, 
1. 456. 

Lambert, Admiral, succeeds Admiral 
Plampin in the naval command at 
St. Helena, ii. 117. 

‘* Lanterns,” the purveyor’s, i. 255. 

Lascar, removal of a, from Longwood, 
i. 160, 220. 

Las Cases—see Cases, Count de Las. 

Lascelles, Captain, his letter to O’- 
Meara announcing his expulsion 
from the mess of the 66th, 1. 572; 
removed by the Governor, 574. 

Legitimacy, Bonaparte’s remarks on, 
regal 

Le Page, cook at Longwood, illness 
of, i. 163; his proposal, 164. 

Letter, anonymous, in a Portsmouth 
newspaper, 1. 259. 

Letters and documents in the nature 
of proofs and illustrations, 1. 255; 
11, 221% 

“Letters written on board H.M.S. 
Northumberland and at St. Helena” 
—see Warden, Mr. 

“Life of Napoleon,” Sir Walter 
Scott’s, unfavorable to Sir Hudson 
Lowe, li. 195; review of its state- 
ments, 213. 

Limits, Napoleon’s, i. 53, 228, 232, 
292, 294, 496, 505, 511, 516, ii. 94. 
Linen, charge made against the order- 
ly officer of examining, i. 511, 516. 
Longwood, character of policy pursued 
at, i. 16, 124, 501, ii. 143, 209; the 
precincts, i. 52; description of, 52— 
54; expenses of the establishment 
on Sir Hudson Lowe’s arrival, 136; 
expenses of—see Expenses ; com 
plaints concerning the locality, 144, 
187, 226; repairs and additions— 
see Repairs ; interior arrangements, 
208 ; estimated table expenses of, 
in 1816, 213; state of the house, 
302; style of living at, 308, 491; 
consumption of fuel at, 501, 502; 
number of fires at, 503; visitors to, 
509 ; alleged dampness of the house, 
569; etiquette at, i1. 112; desecra- 

tion of, 197. 

Lords, House of, debate in, on the 
treatment of Bonaparte, i. 451. 

Loudon and Moira, Countess of, her 
arrival at St. Helena, i. 150. 
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Lowe, Sir Hudson, nature of proofs 
in support of charges against him, 
1.16; warrant issued to, for the de- 
tention of Bonaparte, 80; his early 
career, 82; his stay at Ajaccio, 84; 
appointed Deputy Judge Advocate, 
85; proceeds to Egypt in command 
of the Corsican Rangers, 85; his 
mission to Portugal, 87; assumes 
the command of Capri, 88; sur- 
renders the island to General La- 
marque, 93; serves at Ischia, Zante, 
and Santa Maura, 95, 96; made 
Governor of Cephalonia and Ithaca, 
96; his mission to the north of Ku- 
rope, 97; his description of Mad- 
ame de Staél and Barnadotte, 98; 
his first view of Napoleon, 99; his 
services under Bliicher, 100-102 ; 
knighted, 102; serves in the Low 
Countries, 102-106; his interview 
with the Emperor Alexander, 107 ; 
assumes the command at Genoa, 
107; garrisons Toulon, 109; sum- 
moned to London, 109; consulted 
by Lord Castlereagh at Paris, 109 ; 
nominated Governor of St. Helena, 
110; marries, is made K.C.B., and 
sails for St. Helena, 112; his as- 
sailants, 113-116; testimonies in 
his favor, 116-119; his manner and 
disposition, 123; his interviews 
with Bonaparte, 125-127, 142-145, 
153-156, 192-197, 214-218; report 
of his proceedings on arriving at 
St. Helena, 135; complains of Na- 
poleon’s seclusion, 148; invites him 
to dinner, 150; his forbearance, 159; 
issues a proclamation concerning 
correspondence, 175; his reply to 
Bertrand on the subject of Madame 
Bertrand’s note, 181; his readiness 
to consult Napoleon’s wishes, 189, 
233, 629; replies to Count Montho- 
lon’s ‘* Remonstrance,” 231; his in- 
structions to O’Meara, 270; his de- 
nial of Bonaparte’s charge of having 
laid his hand on his sword, 273; 
the denial corroborated by O’Meara, 
307; issues altered regulations, 283 ; 
his reasons for the alterations, 285- 
204; rescinds them, 296; arrests 
Scott, a servant of Las Cases, 315; 
arrests Las Cases, 317; his account 
of the arrests and of Las Cases’ 
Journal and other papers, 327; his 
interviews with Las Cases, 331- 
336, 344-369 ; his remarks on Na- 
poleon’s letter to Las Cases, 342; 
offers te allow Las Cases to return 
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to Longwood, 349; decides to send 
him to the Cape, 353; renews his 
former offer conditionally, 354, 361; 
his explanation to Bertrand, 362; 
refuses to allow Las Cases to take 
leave of Bonaparte, except in pres- 
ence of a British officer, 365; his 
remarks on Las Cases’ letter of 
Dec. 1816, 370; and on the Count’s 
treatment of his son, 370; his view 
of Las Cases’ character, 373; his 
memorandum concerning an accom- 
modation, 379; returned with Na- 
poleon’s observations, 382; his re- 
marks thereon, 383; sends a pres- 
ent of coffee to Longwood, 403; 
statement of his concessions, 410; 
observations on Las Cases’ protest, 
414; his answer-to Sir P. Malcolm 
on charges made by Napoleon, 438— 
441; his remarks on Mr. Warden’s 
“Letters,” 444; his conduct regard- 
ing the bust of Napoleon’s son, 455 ; 
and Mr. Elphinstone’s present, 460 ; 
his reply to Bonaparte’s proposal 
for a mediation, 470; his consider- 
ate conduct toward Bertrand, 475; 
his questions to Captain Poppleton, 
479; to O’Meara regarding the reg- 
ulations, 485; his opinion of the 
causes of Bonaparte’s abuse, 487; 
proposes to build a saloon at Long- 
wood, 494; offers medical aid to 
Napoleon, 493, 512, 523; to hire a 
summer residence for him, 497, 511; 
difficulty of his position, 499; his 
further concessions, 505; accedes 
to the change in Bonaparte’s appel- 
lation, 507 ; complains of Bertrand’s 
perversions, 507; his correspond- 
ence with Bertrand on the regula- 
tions, 512-526; his Remarks on 
Napoleon’s ‘ Apostille,” 523; his 
dissatisfaction with O’Meara, 527 ; 
generous conduct to Gourgaud, 547 ; 
subjects O’Mearato the restrictions, 
558; accepts his resignation, 560; 
on O’Meara’s application rescinds 
the order touching the restrictions, 
566; his questions to O’Meara re- 
garding Bonaparte’s letter to Lord 
Liverpool, 568; to Mr. Darling on 
the alleged dampness of Napoleon’s 
apartments, 570; replies to Ber- 
trand’s remonstrance concerning 
Colonel Lyster, 578; shows Ber- 
trand’s letter to the Colonel, 579; 
reprimands O’Meara for his conduct 
regarding the affair of the snuff-box, 
580; removes him from St. Helena. 
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590; his anti-slavery measures, 594; 
conversations with Count Montho- 
lon, 604-625 ; his explanation con- 
cerning O’Meara, 625; consents to 
Mr. Stokoe residing at Longwood, 
ii. 12; his observations on Napo- 
leon’s ‘‘ Notes,” 17; his refutation 
of O’Meara’s charges, 21; his de- 
termination not to correspond with 
Bertrand, 54; his ‘‘ Note” to Napo- 
leon concerning the Commission- 
ers, 62; his unexpected meeting 
with Napoleon, 67; his “‘ Note” in 
reply to Bonaparte’s ‘‘ Declaration,” 
70; his conversation with Antom- 
marchi, 84; writes to the Cape for 
horses for Longwood, 86; enlarges 
the limits, 94; again encounters 
Napoleon, 129; determines to en- 
force the instructions for seeing 
him, 148; his last offer of medical 
assistance, 157; his letter to Lady 
Holland on the death of Napoleon, 
161; his departure for England, 
183; receives an address from the 
inhabitants of St. Helena on resign- 
ing his authority, 183; approval of 
his government by the King, 184; 
his reception at Court, 185; ap- 
pointed to the coloneley of the 93d 
regiment, 185; resolves to prose- 
cute O’Meara; 186; difficulties of 
the task, 187; obtains a rule nisz, 
188; the rule discharged on a ques- 
tion of time, 189; seeks advice of 
Lord Bathurst, 191; his error in not 
acting upon it, 192; made Com- 
mander of the Forces at Ceylon, 
192; his interview with Prince 
Metternich, 194; obtains leave of 
absence, 196; touches at St. He- 
lena on his way home, 196; visits 
Longwood, 197; has an audience 
of the Duke of Wellington, 198; 
returns to Ceylon, 199; attacked 
by Lord Teynham and defended by 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Bathurst, 199; returns to England 
and memorializes the Government, 
201; his death, 202; review of his 
conduct at St. Helena, 211. 

Lowe, Miss, daughter of Sir Hudson, 
receives a pension, li. 202. 

Lutyens, Captain, succeeds Captain 
Nicholls as orderly officer at Long- 


wood, il. 99; his reports, 99, 100, | 


102, 104, 105, 113, 123, 129, 138, 
150; his account of Vignali’s per- 
sonation of Napoleon, 117; super- 
seded by Captain Crokat, 154; re- 
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ceives a complimentary message 
from Napoleon, 154. 

Lyster, Lieut.-Colonel, succeeds Cap- 
tain Blakeney as orderly officer at 
Longwood, i. 577; his challenge to 
Bertrand, 579; his consequent re- 
moval, 580. 


M. 


Maceroni, Colonel, his account of the 
pamphlet ‘“‘ An Appeal to the Brit- 
ish Nation,” &c., attributed to San- 
tini, 1. 463. e 

Maitland, Captain, his ‘‘ Narrative of 
the Surrender of Bonaparte,” quot- 
ed, i. 23. , 

Malcolm, Sir Pulteney, succeeds Sir 
George Cockburn in the naval com- 
mand at St. Helena, i. 167; pre- 
sented to Bonaparte, 172; other in- 
terviews with him, 210, 402, 435; 
his alleged statement regarding the 
Duke of Wellington, 210; his tes- 
timony in favor of Sir H. Lowe, 
213; defends the Governor’s con- 
duct, 215-218; his proposed inter- 
mediation, 380, 470; his letter to 
the Governor detailing a conversa- 
tion with Napoleon, 435-438; his 
explanation touching his remark on 
the Governor’s temper, 441; suc- 
ceeded by Admiral Plampin, 474. 

Maltese regiment, the Royal, its con- 
duct at Ana Capri, i. 91. 

Maurel, Jules, his sarcastic remark on 
Napoleon, ii. 179. 

M‘Carthy, Lieut., his letter to O’- 
Meara on his expulsion from the 
mess of the 66th, 1. 572, 

Melville, Lord, his sanction to the 
receipt of O’Meara’s letters by Mr. 
Finlaison, i. 265. 

“‘ Memoirs of Napoleon,” by O’Meara, 
Monthoton’s remarks on, ii. 107; 
the dictature of Bonaparte, 107. 

Ministry, the English, nature of proofs 
in support of charges against, i. 16; 
its difficulty on the surrender of 
Napoleon, 19; his remarks on the 
policy of, 421-426; defense of, ii. 
203-211. 

Montchenu, Marquis de (French Com- 
missioner), his arrival at St. He- 
lena, i. 167; notice of, by Sir Hud- 
son Lowe, 169; his contradiction 
of O’Meara’s statements, ii. 24; his 
conversation with the Governor, 
105; announces his intention of 
visiting Bonaparte, 123. 
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Montholon, Count de, object of his 
“ Récits,” i. 14; his testimony as 
to the Longwood policy, 17, 124; 
assertion concerning the disarming 
of Napoleon, 30; his catalogue of 
grievances, 57; his want of veracity, 
72, 162; his ‘“‘ Declaration,” 138 ; 
his testimony to Bonaparte’s decep- 
tions, 141; complains of the removal 
of his servant, 161; his sobriquet, 
165; his reply to the Governor on 
the subject of Napoleon’s residence, 
187; his ‘ Remonstrance,” 223-231 ; 
object of his conduct, 251; his 
“court,” 254; his account of the 
reception of the Governor’s letter 
on the subject of the declarations, 
281; his account of the breaking up 
of Napoleon’s plate, 310; his re- 
marks on Sir Hudson Lowe’s pre- 
sent of coffee, 403; his misstate- 
ment concerning Bonaparte’shealth, 
430 ; his evidence to the misconduet 
of British subjects, 451; his account 
of Gourgaud’s departure, 538; his 
assertion of the dampness of Long- 
wood House, 571; his statement 
concerning O’Meara’s journal, 591 ; 
conversations with the Governor, 
604-625; with Major Gorrequer, 
609; his opinion of O’Meara, 614, 
615; his proposal to Dr. Verling, 
ii. 51; applies to the Governor on 
the subject of Madame Montho- 
lon’s departure, 58; his expect- 
ancies, 108; his mode of acting, 
110; his acknowledgments to the 
Governor, 120; cornplains of the 
provisions, 121; his application to 
the Governor regarding a change of 
attendants, 134-137; his descrip- 
tion of some of them, 135; his ac- 
count of Napoleon’s health, 143- 
145; his plan for enabling the or- 
derly officer to see him, 149; his 
account of Napoleon’s condition on 
his deathbed, 157, 158; his charac- 
ter, 175. 

Montholon, Countess de, testimony to 
the correctness of her conduct, i. 
441; her departure from St. He- 
lena, 1. 64. 

Moore, Sir John, his testimony in 
favor of Sir Hudson , Lowe, i. 86, 
87; his opinion of the Court of 
Palermo, 88. 

Moscow, Napoleon’s opinion of the 
burning of, i. 408. 

eo sas th O’Meara’s use of the term, 
1. 527. 3 


Mifiling, Baron von, on the probable 
movements of Bonaparte, 1. 104. 


N. 


Name (Bonaparte’s), proposed change 
of, i. 297-302, 388 ; objections to, 434. 
Napier, Sir William, his remark on 
the loss of Capri by Sir Hudson 

Lowe, i. 89. 

Napoleon—see Bonaparte, Napoleon. 

Necklace, a diamond, Las Cases’ trick 

concerning, 1. 344. 

Newspapers, complaints concerning 

the supply of, 1. 228, 231; list of, 

sent to Longwood, 465. 

Nicholls, Captain, succeeds Captain 
Blakeney as orderly officer at. Long- 
wood, i. 604; his reports, ii. 57, 63, 
65, 75, 95; complaints of his diffi- 
culties, 9, 57, 65, 67; extracts from 
his journal, 1. 627, 11. 54, 69, 86, 90, 
95, 97, 98; succeeded by Captain 
Lutyens, 99. 

“Notes approuvées par Napoléon,” 
ARE Ue 


¢ 


O. 


“ Observations” by Napoleon on Lord 
Bathurst’s speech, i. 508; clandes- 
tinely forwarded to England, 509. 

Officers of the 66th regiment, their 
proceedings and correspondence on 
the expulsion of O’Meara from their 
mess, 1. 572-576 ; their testimony to 
O’Meara’s falsehood, 576; their 
contradiction of Bertrand’s state- 
ment concerning Captain Blakeney, 
li. 22. 

O’Hara, General, his command at 
Gibraltar, i. 83. 

O’Meara, Barry Edward, object and 
character of his publications, i. 14, 
79-81; his account of Bonaparte 
and his followers during the voyage, 
31; his conversations with Napo- 
leon, 32, 67, 131, 205, 269, 297, 304, 
355, 376, 381, 395, 404, 419, 421, 
428, 445-450, 469, 471, 483, 561; 
his description of Longwood, 52- 
54; his account of his duties, 72; 
pay, 72, 73; his account of Gour- 
gaud, 74; early career of, 75; letter 
to the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle,” 76-78; 
character of his letters, 78; his ac- 
count of Sir H. Lowe’s first visit to 
Napoleon, 128, 130; of Napoleon’s 
prepossession against Sir Hudson, 
146; his readiness to give informa- 
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tion, 160; his coarseness, 162; his 
account of Madame Bertrand’s note 
to Montchenu, 176; his testimony 
to the motives of action at Long- 
wood, 206; applies for increase of 
salary, 241; remarks on the sale 
of Napoleon’s plate, 249 ; his denial 
of an anonymous letter in a Ports- 
mouth newspaper, 261; his conduct 
with respect to Montholon’s ‘“ Re- 
monstrance,” 262; his account of 
the signing the declaration, 282; his 
description of the style of living of 
the French exiles, 308; his atro- 
cious charge against the Governor 
with respect to Napoleon, 312; his 
reports on Bonaparte’s health—see 
Reports ; his statement of the events 
leading to Las Cases’ arrest, 323; 
his opinion of Las Cases’ motives, 
326; his report on the health of the 
younger Las Cases, 348; his ac- 
count of Las Cases’ departure, 371; 
of Napoleon’s overture for an ac- 
commodation, 376; his long letter 
to Mr. Finlaison of Dec, 29, 1816, 
386-399 ; his misstatement concern- 
ing Bertrand’s letter to his father, 
408 ; concerning the bust of the Duc 
de Reichstadt, 453-458 ; his account 
of a dispute with the Governor, 466; 
change of his tone regarding the 
latter, 467; his account of a con- 
versation between Napoleon and 
Lord Amherst, 477 ; his suggestions 
regarding the restrictions, 485 ; his 
opinion on the allowance for Long- 
wood, 490; his description of the 
style of living there, 491 ; his letter 
to Major Gorrequer on the supply 
of fuel at Longwood, 502; his in- 
sulting behavior to the Governor, 
527; his pledge to Napoleon, 530; 
his self-condemnation, 533; con- 
versation with the Governor re- 
specting General Gourgaud, 536, 
554 ; his opinion of Napoleon’s mal- 
ady, 554, 567; his conduct in the 
affair of the snuff-box, 557; sub- 
jected to the restrictions, 558 ; ten- 
ders his resignation, 558; deliber- 
ately disobeys orders, 558; his re- 
signation accepted, 560; his version 
of the affair of the snuff-box, 561 ; 
the restrictions removed, 566; his 
perjury concerning papers sent to 
England, 568; expelled the mess 
of the 66th, 572; his letter to the 
officers and their reply, 572 ; reports 
Mr. Stokoe’s objection to attend 
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Napoleon, 577; excluded from the 
table of the orderly officer, 578 ; re- 
moved from Longwood, 589; his 
different versions of the delivery 
of the order, 589; refuses to give a 
copy of his medical journal, 591; 
complains of his baggage being plun- 
dered, 591; sails for England, 591; 
his slanderous reports at Ascension, 
629 ; his letter to the Admiralty, il. 
18; dismissed from the navy, 19; 
his scale of the supply at Longwood, 
47; his mistake respecting Mr. 
Stokoe’s return to St. Helena, 66; 
his ‘‘ Memoirs of Napoleon,” notice 
of, 107; his account of a proposed 
inscription for Napoleon’s coffin, 
168; prosecuted by Sir Hudson 
Lowe for libel, 186. 

Orderly officer at Longwood, duties 
of the, i. 49, 50. 


1 


Parliament, Acts of, regarding Napo 
leon, i. 80, 111; published at St. 
Helena, 175. 

Passes to Longwood, i. 54, 69, 148, 
220, 235, 237, 243, 289, 340, 517. 
Peltier, Napoleon’s opinion of, 1. 428. 
Phaéton, a, given by Napoleon to Ma- 

dame Bertrand, 1. 255. 

Pichon, Napoleon’s account of, 1. 447. 

Pienic, Napoleon’s, ii. 125. 

Piontkowski, Captain, remarks on, by 
Sir Hudson Lowe, i. 385; and by 
O’Meara, 385. 

Plampin, Admiral, succeeds Sir Pul- 
teney Malcolm in the naval com- 
mand at St. Helena, i. 474; his 
opinion of O’Meara, 629; succeed- 
ed by Admiral Lambert, ii. 117. 

Plate, sale of, by Napoleon, i. 248, 250, 
256, 310; its object, 249, 310, 410. 

Poppleton, Captain, first orderly offi- 
cer at Longwood, reports of, 1. 141, 
166, 209, 234, 239, 282, 427, 450, 
457; his explanation concerning the 
opening an envelope addressed to 
Napoleon, 269; his opinion of Count 
Montholon, 330; superseded by 
Captain Blakeney, 479; his an- 
swers to the Governor’s questions 
respecting his duties, 479-481 ; his 
acceptance of a snuff-box from Na- 
poleon, 11. 189. 

Post-mortem examination of the body 
of Napoleon, i. 162. 

Proclamations, by Colonel Wilkes, i. 
38, 51, 175; by Sir H. Lowe, 175. 
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Proclamations of Napoleon, their 
character, ii. 204. : ; 

Provisions, complaints concerning, 1. 
206, 209, 248, 254, 402, 427, 552, i. 
121; attention paid to the supply of, 
1.209, 428; prices of, 11.40; quality 
of, 41; O’Meara’s scale of the sup- 
ply of, 47. 


Q. 


“ Quarterly Review,” its criticism of 
Mr. Warden’s “ Letters,” 1. 443. 


Re 


Railing, iron, at Longwood, complaint 
concerning, li. 103, 123, 139. 

Reade, Sir Thomas, his account of 
an interview with Napoleon, 1. 274; 
his report on the arrest of Las Cases, 
316; his instructions to the orderly 
officer for seeing Bonaparte, i. 69, 
148; his report of an inquiry re- 
lative to Antommarchi’s charge 


against a sentinel, 83; his report of | 


the post-mortem examination of the 
body of Napoleon, 163. 

Reardon, Lieut., his opinion of O’- 
Meara, 1. 574; removed from St. 
Helena, 574. 

Regent, the Prince, his alleged prom- 
ise to Napoleon, i. 612. 

Regulations and restrictions regarding 
Napoleon and his suite, 1. 38, 54, 
149, 150, 175, 237, 265, 267, 277, 
283, 296, 394, 511, 11.94; complaints 
of, i. 147, 151, 200, 211, 366, 377, 
382, 495, 507,513; alterations made 
in, 283 ; explanations of and reasons 
for the alterations, 285-294; regu- 
lations in force in October, 1817, 
511; correspondence of Sir Hudson 
Lowe and Count Bertrand on, 513- 
526. 

Reichstadt, Due de, a lock of his hair 
sent to Napoleon, 1. 374; story of 
the bust of, 453-460. 

‘*Remarks” by Sir Hudson Lowe on 
Napoleon’s ‘‘ Apostille,” i. 523. 

Remonstrance by Count Montholon 
against the Convention of the Allied 
Sovereigns, 1.223, 231; effortsmade 
to send a copy to England, 262; sent 
by O’Meara to the Admiralty, 262. 

Repairs, &c., at Longwood, i. 188, 
189, 229, 233. 

Reports on Bonaparte’s health: by 
O’Meara, i. 313, 385, 493, 505, 566, 
571; by Mr. Baxter, 549; by Mr. 
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Stokoe, 11.13; by Dr. Amott, 155, 
156, 160, 161. > 

Reservoirs for Bonaparte’s garden, 1i. 
91. 

Residence of Napoleon, question of, 
i. 39, 59, 153, 186-191, 198, 228, 
233, 252, 587. a 

Rethwick, or Radovitch, Filippo, 
brings a bust of Napoleon’s son to 
St, Helena, i. 454; his visit to 
Longwood, 457; his conduct to the 
proprietors, 459, 

Review of evidence, 11. 203. 

Ricketts, Mr., his conversation with 
Napoleon, i. 52. 

Riding-exercise, novel mode of, 11. 146. 

Ripley, Captain, proposal to him con- 
cerning clandestine correspond- 
ence, il. 61. 

Rosemary Hall, proposal to build a 
residence for Napoleon at, i. 198. 
Rutlédge, Mr., takes charge of the body 
of Napoleon, 1i. 163; his memoran- 

dum of the watch, 164. 


Ss. 


Saloon, proposed erection of a, at 
Longwood, i. 494, 497. 

Santini, a domestic at Longwood, his 
alleged intention of shooting Sir H. 
Lowe, i. 210; authorship of “An 
Appeal to the British Nation,” &c., 
attributed to him, 463; his testimony 
to the disagreements among the 
French officers, 488. 

Saucepans, application concerming, i. 
254. 


Scott, James, servant of Las Cases, 
arrest of, i. 315. 

Scott, John, his information to the 
Governor concerning clandestine 
correspondence, i. 315. 

Scott, Sir Walter, on the government 
of Sir Hudson Lowe, i. 113; his 
“Life of Napoleon,” ii. 195; his 
means for a defense of Sir Hudson 
Lowe, 196; his view of the charac- 
ter and conduct of the latter, 213. 

Sentries, and regulations regarding, i. 
296, 376, 379, 506, 511, 516. 

Shortt, Dr., his note on the death of 
Napoleon, ii. 166. 

Signals, secret, established at St. 
Helena, i. 55. 

Slavery, measures for its abolition at 
St. Helena, i. 594. 3 
Slaves, number of, at St. Helena, be- 
longing to the East India Company. 

1, 596. 
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Snuff-box, Napoleon’s present of a, 
through O’Meara, to the Rev. Mr. 
Boys, affair of, i. 557-565. 

Soldiers, playing at, 1. 96. 

Somerset, Lord Charles, his opinion 
of Las Cases and his Journal, ii. 48 ; 
his visit to Longwood, 98. 

Spencer, Captain the Hon. Robert, 
his visit to Longwood, ii. 128, 

Spies, Sicilian, i. 88. 

Staél, Madame de, at the Court of 
Stockholm, i. 98. 

Staff, list of Sir H. Lowe’s, i. 112. 

Stokoe, Mr., declines to attend Napo- 
leon, 1. 577; subsequently called in, 
u1. 10; consents to become his phy- 
sician, 1] ; his opinion of Napoleon’s 
disease, 13; his medical reports— 
see Reports ; examined by Admiral 
Plampin, 15; invalided and sent 
home, 16; sent back to St. Helena 
and tried by court-martial, 72 ; sen- 
tenced to be dismissed from the 
navy, 74. 

Sttirmer, Baron de (Austrian Commis- 
sioner), his arrival at St. Helena, i. 
167; account of, by Sir. Hudson 
Lowe, 169; his letter inclosing Mr. 
Welle’s declaration, 374; endeavors 
to see Bonaparte, 413; his removal, 
576. 

Suite, list of Napoleon’s, i. 30; dis- 
agreements among, 201, 488; re- 
duction of, 257, 275, 300, 394; ad- 
ditions to, ii. 76; offer to replace, 
124; their departure from St. He- 
lena, 183. 

Supplies, Major Gorrequer’s state- 
ment concerning, 1. 25-48. 

Sussex, the Duke of, signs Lord Hol- 
land’s protest against detaining Na- 
poleon, 1. 22. 

Suzzarelli, the spy, i. 89. 


bg 


Tent, erection of a, at Longwood, 1. 
229. 

Teynham, Lord, attacks Sir Hudson 
Lowe in the House of Lords, 11.199; 
apologizes, 200. 

Themistocles, suggested parallel be- 
tween him and Napoleon, i. 20. 

“'Times’ newspaper, Napoleon’s 
statement concerning, i. 307, 429. 

Tinda, Mr (Chief Justice), his advice 
to Sir Hudson Lowe against indict- 
ine O'Meara, 11. 190. 

Trifles, attention shown to, for the 
comfort of the exiles, ii. 88. 
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Urmston, Mr., his letter concerning 
reports of the treatment of Bona- 
parte, 1. 411. 


\i 


Verling, Dr., applies to O’Meara for 
permission to inspect his medical 
journal, 1.590; attempt to get rid of 
him from Longwood, 11.15; proposal 
to him by Count Montholon, 51; 
tenders his services to Napoleon, 
72; returns to England, 82. 

Vernon, Rev. Mr., his account of O’- 
Meara’s conduct in the affair of the 
snuff-box, 1. 563; his denial of as- 
sertions in the “ Exposition,” ii. 79. 

Vignali, Abbé, arrives at Longwood 
as chaplain, ii, 76; personates Na- 
poleon, 117; described by Montho- 
lon, 135, 136. 

Visits to Longwood, instructions as to, 
i. 267; regulations concerning, 295, 
512, 625; report on, 509. 

“Voice, A, from St. Helena,” charac- 
ter of the work, i. 574. 


Ww. 


War, horrors of, ii. 181, 182. 

Warden, Mr., his ‘‘ Letters written on 
board H.M.S. Northumberland and 
at St. Helena” noticed, i. 31; opin- 
ions of the French exiles concerning 
it, 442; Napoleon’s remarks upon 
it, 443; its authority in England, 
443 ; object of the publication, 444; 
the author’s effrontery, 444. 

Warming-pan, substitute for a, i. 303. 

Warnings as to the escape of Napo- 
leon, 1. 266. 

Warrant for the detention of Napoleon 
issued, i. 80. 

Waterloo, battle of, Napoleon’s re- 
marks upon, i. 304. : 

Welle, Mr., forwards to Longwood a 
lock of hair of Napoleon’s son, i.374. 

Wellington, Duke of, his facility in 
business, i. 105; Napoleon’s strict- 
ures on his conduct at the battle of 
Waterloo, 305; his title to gratitude, 
ii. 182; his replies to Sir Hudson 
Lowe’s application for employment, 
198; defends him in the House of 
Lords, 199; his note on the same 
subject, 201. 

Wilkes, Colonel, proclamations by, i. 
38, 39, 51; his penston, 11. 192. 
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Wines supplied to the Longwood es-| Montholon’s statement as to th 


tablishment, il. 46. dampness of Longwood House, 7s 
Wood, scarcity of, at St. Helena, i.| 571; his instructions to the orderly 
501; and see Fuel. officer, ii. 68; his departure for En- 


Wynyard, Colonel, hisreporton Count! gland, 116. 


LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS. 


Acr for the more effectually detaining in custody Napoleon Bonaparte (April 

11, 1816), 272. 

AmueErst, Lord— 
To Sir Hudson Lowe- y 
Oct. 2, 1822.—Denial of statements in O’Meara’s “ Voice,”’ 427. 
ANONYMOoUS— 
To Napoleon le Grand, §-c.— 
March 29, 1816.—Advising him to escape from St. Helena, 270. 
To Count Bertrand— 
Means and method of escape for Napoleon, referred to in the preced- 
ing, 270. 
BatcomBe, Mr— 
To Sir Hudson Lowe— 
Sept. 26, 181'7.—Report of an interview with Napoleon, 455. 
Baruurst, EKarl— 
To Sir Hudson Lowe— 

Sept. 12, 1815.—Instructions concerning the charge of Bonaparte, and 
announcing his appointment as Governor of St. Helena, 260. 

Jan. 18, 1816.—Instruction to treat Napoleon as a prisoner of war, 268. 

April 12, 1816.—Warrant for the detention of Napoleon, 275. 

Feb. 7, 1817.—Approving his conduct in the arrest of Las Cases, and 
giving instructions concerning him, 367. 

Feb. 7, 1817.—Instructions concerning limits and sentries, 369. 

April 22, 1817.—Sending the ‘‘ Manuscrit venu de Ste. Héléne ;” sup- 
ply of Bonaparte’s table, 419. 

June 11, 1817.—Instructions concerning correspondence, 422. 

Aug. 19, 1817.—Approval of his forwarding to Bonaparte certain pre- 
sents from England; remarks on the conduct of Lord Holland and 
the Duke of Bedford; instructions as to future presents for Napo- 
leon, 442. 

Aug. 25, 1817.—Instructions regarding repairs at Longwood, 444. 

Aug. 26, 1817.—Instructions concerning O’Meara’s intended return to 
England, 445. 

Sept. 1, 1817.—Probable reports of Napoleon’s treatment ; extension 
of his limits ; correspondence with his suite ; his table allowance, 447. 

Sept. 17, 1817.—Instructions concerning the erection of a new resi- 
dence for Napoleon, 450. 4 

Sept. 18, 1817—Measures to be taken in the event of Bonaparte’s 
death, 451. 

Oct. 24, 1817.—Concerning expenses of the establishment at Long- 
wood, 475. z 

Oct. 24, 1817.—On the conduct of Count Bertrand, 475. 


Dec. 13, 1817.—Instruction to permit General Gourgaud to quit St. 
Helena, 497. 
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Batuurst, Earl—continued. 


To Sir Hudson Lowe— 

Jan. 1, 1818.—Approval of his proceedings in the correspondence with 
Count Bertrand ; instructions respecting sentries, correspondence, 
and visits, 517. 

Jan. 1, 1818.—Receipt of the sealed packet addressed to the Earl of 
Liverpool, and transmission of a copy to St. Helena; with Napoleon’s 
Notes (“ Notes approuvées par Napoléon”’) on this and the preceding 
dispatch, and Sir Hudson Lowe’s Observations in reply, 521. 

May 5, 1818.—Instructions respecting clandestine correspondence, 551. 

May 16, 1818.—Stating General Gourgaud’s information concerning 
Bonaparte’s health, in opposition to O’Meara’s reports ; direction to 
remove O’Meara from Longwood, 553. 

May 18, 1818.—Former reasons for objecting to the removal of O’Meara; 
instruction to remove him; restrictions on the French officers, 553. 

July 21, 1818.—Instructions respecting the foreign Commissioners, 559. 

Aug. 10, 1818.—Relative to sending out attendants to Bonaparte, 566. 

Aug. 27, 1818.—Napoleon’s intention of selling out stock in the Navy 
5 per Cents, 567. 

Nov. 1818.—Congratulations on the intercepting of clandestine cor- 
respondence ; O’Meara’s charges; admission of orderly officer to 
Bonaparte ; requiring reply to Napoleon’s letter to Lord Liverpocl, 
616. 

Noy. 30. 1818.—Modification of instruction as to the admission of the 
orderly officer by Napoleon twice daily, 619. 

July 5, 1819.—Approbation of his proceedings, 619. 

July 7, 1819.—Approval of his resistance to the pretensions of the 
French Commissioner, and instructions respecting the Commission- 
ers generally, 628. 

July 12, 1819.—Reasons for not prosecuting the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle” 
and O’Meara; the new attendants on Bonaparte ; Mr. Ricketts’s 
visit ; instructions regarding Mr. Balcombe, 629. 

March 16, 1820.—Anticipated changes in Bonaparte’s suite, 632. 

March 16, 1820.—Directions as to inclosed dispatch, 632. 

March 16, 1820.—Intended presents from Lady Holland and others 
632. 

April 12, 1820.—Approving extension of Napoleon’s limits; recom. 
mending vigilance on account of events in Europe, 633. 

Nov. 30. 1820.—Instructions respecting the Commissioners, with par- 
ticular reference to the conduct of the Marquis de Montchenu, 636. 

Feb. 16, 182].—Health and habits of Napoleon ; instructions concern 
ing the offer of medical aid, 637. 

Feb. 17, 1821.—Instructions regarding the preceding dispatch, 639. 

July 10, 1821.—General approval of his government, 643. 

Speech in the House of Lords in reply to Lord Holland’s motion on 
the treatment of Bonaparte, March 18, 1817, 377. 


Baxter, Mr.— 
To Sir Hudson Lowe— 
Oct. 29, 1817.—Report on Napoleon’s health, 482. a 
Nov. 27, 1817.—Conversation ‘with Count Bertrand respecting Napo- 
leon’s health, 496. 


Braccini, Messrs.— 
To Filippo Radovitch— | 
Jan. 29, 1817.—Intrusting to him a bust of Napoleon’s son, 431. 
BERTRAND,*Count— 
To Sir George Cockburn— 
Nov. 5, 1815.—Detailing occurrences after the embarkation of Napo- 
leon on board the Bellerophon, 262. 
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BERTRAND, Count—continued. 
To Sir George Cockburn— “ 
March 13, 1816.—On the subject of sending a sealed letter to the 
Prince Regent, 268. : 
March 20, 1816.—On the Admiral’s refusal to forward sealed corre- 
spondence, 269. 
To Captain Lamb— was ; 
June 16, 1817.-—Napoleon’s thanks for bringing the bust of his son, 434. 


To Sir Hudson Lowe— , 

April 21, 1816.—On his situation at St. Helena, and his desire for a 
temporary absence, 276, 

April 22, 1816.—Reply to a letter on the same subject, 277. 

May 12, 1816.—Receipt of invitation to Napoleon to dine with the 
Countess of Loudon, 278. 

June 14, 1816.—On the offer of fowling-pieces and articles for the 
toilet, 278. > 

July 2, 1816.—Madame Bertrand’s note to the Marquis de Montchenu, 
and correspondence generally within the island, 279. 

Noy. 30, 1816.—List of certain of Las Cases’ papers, and requesting 
they may be sent to Longwood, 316. 

Dec. 26, 1816.—Remonstrating against sending Las Cases to the Cape 
instead of to England, and intimating Napoleon’s desire to see him 
before his departure, 364. 

Dec. 29, 1816.—Referring to the regulations of the 9th of October, and 
reiterating the demand that Las Cases may be allowed to take leave 
of Napoleon, 366. 

July 2, 1817.—Notifying Napoleon’s willingness to receive Sir Pul- 
teney Malcolm and Admiral Plampin, 426. 

July 10, 1817.—Acknowledging receipt of Mr. Elphinstone’s present, 
and complaining of the Governor’s note accompanying it, 428. 

Sept. 30, 1817.—Napoleon’s health; complaints of the restrictions, 
456. = 

Oct. 27, 1817.—Referring to his letter of Sept. 30; desiring a recur- 
rence to the state of things in existence before the Governor’s ar- 
rival, 479. 

April 13, 1818.—Remonstrance against the removal of O’Meara, 549. 

April 24, 1818.—Remonstrance on depriving Mr. Balcombe of the pur- 
veyorship, and on the removal of O’Meara, 550. 

July 20, 1818—Complaining of the appointment of Colonel Lyster as 
orderly officer ; and other grievances, 558. 

July 24, 1818.—Sending the challenge of Colonel Lyster, and offering 
to give satisfaction to the Governor, 565. 


To Dr. O’ Meara— : 
May 9, 1818.—Desiring him to resume attendance upon Bonaparte 
under certain conditions, 552. 


To Filippo Radovitch— 
Sending payment for the bust of Napoleon’s son, 440. 


Bineuam, Sir George— 


To Sir Hudson Lowe— 

Oct. 29, 1817.—Sir George Cockburn’s practice with regard to corre- 
spondence, 480. 

Oct. 29, 1817.—Placing of picquets round Longwood by Sir George 
Cockburn, 481. 

Oct. 29, 1817.—Sir George Cockburn’s mode of guarding Longwood 
House after sunset, 481. : . 2 

Dec. 30, 1817.—On the subject of Napoleon’s limits, 517. 

March 11, 1819.—Report of the negotiating at Rome of bills from St. 
Helena, 620. 
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BuiucueEr, Field-Marshal— 
To Sir Hudson Lowe— 
Forwarding Russian Order of St. George, 255. 


Bonaparte, Napoleon— 
To Count de Las Cases— 
Dec. 11, 1816.—His farewell on Las Cases’ departure, and reflections 
on Sir Hudson Lowe, 318. 


To General Gourgaud— 
Feb. 12, 1818.—Expressing regret at his departure, 546, 
“Notes approuvées par Napoléon” on Lord Bathurst’s letter of Jan. 1, 
1818, 521. 
Observations on Lord Bathurst’s speech in reply to Lord Holland’s 
motion of March 18, 1817, 390. 
Remarks on Alterations in Regulations—see Regulations. 


Bunsury, Lieut.-Colonel— 
To Lieut.-Colonel Lowe— 
Oct. 25, 1808.—Congratulating him on his defense of Capri, 241. 


CAMPBELL, Major-General— 


To Lieut.-Colonel Lowe— 
Oct. 25, 1808.—Congratulating him on his defense of Capri, 240. 


CasEs, Count de Las— 
To Count Bertrand— 
Dec. 20, 1816.—Referring himself to Napoleon’s wishes as to his re- 
turn to Longwood, 359. 
Dec. 25, 1816.—Concerning the Governor’s permission for his return 
to Longwood, and his farewell on quitting St. Helena, 364. 


To Prince Lucien Bonaparte— 
Aug. 1, 1816.—Detailing events since Napoleon’s departure from Mal- 
maison, 298. 
Oct. 1, 1816.—In continuation of the above, 306. 
To Lady Clavering— 
Nov. 10, 1816.—Complaining of his situation, and requesting news, 
309. 


To Sir Hudson Lowe— 

Dec. 4, 1816.—Demanding to be removed from St. Helena, 316. 

Dec. 6, 1816.—Complaining of the ill health of himself and his son, 
and begging to be sent to England, 317. 

Dec. 19, 1816.—Detail of occurrences at St. Helena, recapitulation of 
grievances, reproaches addressed to the Governor, and Sir Hudson 
Lowe’s notes in reply, 327. 

Dec, 22, 1816.—Commenting on the Governor’s offer to permit him to 
return to Longwood, but declines to avail himself of it; his Journal; 
declares his determination to have recourse to the law; renews his 
application to be removed from St. Helena, 360. 


Catucart, Lord— 
To Sir Hudson Lowe— 
May 18, 1814.—Expressing the prema of the Emperor Alexander 
with his services, 254. 
Cuurcnu, Captain— 
To Lieut.-Colonel Lowe— 
Oct. 5, 1808.—Action with the French at Ana Capri, and retreat to 
Capri, 227. 
ConvEeNTION of August 2, 1815, 259. 


DrceLaRATiow of the Congress of Vienna, March 13, 1815, 256. 
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Finuatison, Mr.— 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle’— : 
March 3, 1823.—Explanation concerning his correspondence with 
O’Meara, 646. 
GNEISENAU, Count de— 
To Sir Hudson Lowe— ! 
Nov. 23, 1814.—Proposed cession of Germanic States; eulogium on 
the Duke of Wellington, 255. 
Oct. 17, 1817.—The importance of his trust ; the “‘ Manuserit de Ste. 
Héléne ;” the state of France ; the writer’s pursuits, 472. 


GorREQUER, Major— 
To Mr. Ibbetson— 
Aug 29, 1820.—Complaints respecting supplies at Longwood, 634. 
Minutes of an interview between Sir Hudson Lowe and Count Las 
Cases (Dec. 4, 1816), 311. 


GouLzBurN, Rt. Hon. Henry— 
To Sir Hudson Lowe— 

Aug. 26, 1817.—Concerning a letter of Count Bertrand to Madame 
Ludekerke, and the purchase of certain political publications, 446. 

Jan, 23, 1818.—Informing him of Lord Bathurst’s cognizance of O’- 
Meara’s correspondence with Mr. Finlaison, 539. 

April 30, 1818.—Concerning Napoleon’s wardrobe, 551. 

May 23, 1818.—Explanation concerning restrictions, 555. 

Oct. 31, 1818.—Insisting on the necessity of Bonaparte’s being seen 

_daily by the orderly officer, 615. 

Nov. 28, 1818.—Stating the loss of a letter from Lord Bathurst re- 
commending the removal of O’Meara and of the Governor’s reply, 
and requesting copies, 618. 

May 31, 1820.—Instructions in anticipation of accident from Bona- 
parte’s practice of shooting, 634. 


Gourcaup, General— 


To Sir Hudson Lowe— 


Feb. 8, 1818,—Requesting to be sent to Europe, and meanwhile to be 
removed from Longwood, 545. 


To Count Montholon— 
Feb. 4, 1818.—Challenging him to fight a duel, 544. 
Feb. 4, 1818.—Reply to his refusal, and renewing the challenge, 545. 
To the Emperor Napoleon— 
Feb. 11, 1818.—F arewell on leaving St. Helena, 546. 
Harpince, Sir Henry— 
To Sir Hudson Lowe— 


April 22, 1815.—Requesting a continuance of advices ; operations of 
the campaign, 258. 


Havisipr, Captain— 
To Sir Hudson Lowe— 


Jan. 21, 1823.—Contradicting a passage in O’Meara’s “ Napoleon in 
Exile,” 645. 


Hoxivanp, Lord— 


Speech in the House of Lords introducing his motion on the treatment 
of Bonaparte (March 18, 1817), 371. 


Lams, Captain— 


Deposition before Sir Hudson Lowe touching the bust of Napoleon’s 
son, 439. 


Lonewoop, Return of the establishment at (April, 1817), 418. 
» 
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Lowe, Sir Hudson— 
To Earl Bathurst— 

May 13, 1817.—Interview of Sir Pulteney Malcolm with Napoleon ; 
reasons for not profiting by the Admiral’s intermediation, 420. 

July 2, 1817—Lord Amherst’s interview with Napoleon, 426. 

July 27, 1817.—Dissatisfaction with O’Meara; relations with the Com- 
missioners ; conduct of the French officers, 430. 

June 8, 1817.—Arrival of a bust of Napoleon’s son, 433. 

June 19, 1817.—Proceedings with regard to the bust, 436. 

July 3, 1817—Further proceedings in the same matter, 440. 

Sept. 17, 1817.—Complaints of the supply of fuel at Longwood ; Count 
Montholon’s unceasing demands ; difficulty of satisfying the exiles; 
good conduct of Cipriani, 452. 

Dec. 30, 1817.—Observations on Count Bertrand’s letter of complaints 
of Sept. 30, 460. 

Oct. 30, 1817.—Detailing a correspondence with Count Bertrand on 
the regulations, and the offers of concessions to the comfort and con- 
venience of Napoleon, 484. 

Oct. 31, 1817.—On the subject of bulletins of Napoleon’s health, 490. 

Oct. 31, 1817.—The packet addressed to Lord Liverpool ; intercourse 
of the exiles with the inhabitants ; the ‘‘ état de choses” in the time 
of Sir George Cockburn, 492. 

Dec. 18, 1817.—Sending reports on Napoleon’s health; O’Meara’s 
pledge to Napoleon ; the Commissioners, 497. 

Dec. 26, 1817.—In continuance of his letter of Oct. 30, and referring 
to Mr. Baxter’s conversation with Count Bertrand respecting bulle- 
tins, 514. 

Jan. 20, 1818.—Dissatisfaction with O’Meara, and review of his pro- 
ceedings, 532. 

Jan. 25, 1818.—-Napoleon’s interdict regarding bulletins; O’Meara’s 
altered conduct with respect to giving information, and his pledge 
to Napoleon; his letter to the Governor, and Sir Thomas Reade’s 
reply, 540. 

July 27, 1818.—Appointment of Colonel Lyster as orderly officer at 
Longwood, his quarrel with Count Bertrand, and removal, 560. 

July 30, 1818.—On the subject of O’Meara’s removal, 563. 

Sept. 29, 1818.—Sending report of plots for eluding the regulations ; 
O’Meara’s insolent conduct encouraged by Napoleon; conduct of Mr. 
Balcombe; assistance rendered the Governor by Admiral Plampin, 
568. 

Oct. 12, 1818.—Conversations with Count Montholon on the subject 
of Napoleon’s seclusion and the necessity of his admitting the or- 
derly officer or a medical attendant ; evil influence of Bertrand as- 
sisted by O’Meara, 572. 

Oct. 25, 1818.—Continuance of the interviews with Montholon ; Ber- 
trand’s visit to Lieut. Reardon; choice of medical attendant, 577. 
Oct. 28, 1818.—Sending plan of new residence for Napoleon and list 

of articles required; sale of building materials, 580. 

April 3, 1819.—Mr. Ricketts’ interview with Napoleon, 620. 

April 11, 1821—Information concerning Bonaparte’s fatal illness, 
640. 

May 6, 1821.—Napoleon’s death, and post mortem examination, 641. 


To Count Bertrand— ue 
Dec. 23, 1816.—Announcing Las Cases’ decision to leave St. Helena, 
363. 
Dec. 29, 1816.—Informing him of Las Cases’ approaching embarkation, 
and concerning some of his papers, 365. 
Jan. 28, 1817.—Concerning a passage in a letter to Mons. H. Bertrand, 
367. 
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Lowe, Sir Hudson—continued. 
To Count Bertrand— y F : 

July 2, 1817.—Announcing Admiral Plampin’s desire to be presented 

to Bonaparte, 426. , 
_ July 10, 1817.—Forwarding Mr. Elphinstone’s present, 428. 

July 25, 1817.—T ransmitting, separately, a newspaper containing an 
announcement of Bertrand’s condemnation for high treason, 430. 

June 16, 1817.—Mode of conveyance to St. Helena of the bust of Na- 

oleon’s son, 434. : 

July 26, 1817.—Remarks on his letter to Radovitch, 441. 

Oct. 6, 1817.—Offer of Medical assistance to Napoleon, 468. 

Oct. 21, 1817—On Napoleon’s letter to Lord Liverpool, 474. 

Oct. 26, 1817.—Offer of a summer residence to Bonaparte, and exten- 
‘sion of limits, 476. : ‘ 

Oct 26, 1817.—Transmitting copy of the regulations in force ; com- 
plaining of the use of the imperial title, 477. : 

Oct. 29, 1817.—Sending extract from instructions concerning corre- 
spondence in the island, 479. 


To Colonel Bunbury— oe 
March 26, 1814.—Battle of Montmirail, 247. 
To Sir Henry Bunbury— 
Jan. 13, 1816.—Measures for the safe custody of Napoleon, 266 
General statement of his services, 648. 
To Mr. Goulburn— 
Dec. 18, 1819.—Distribution of stores, 630. 
To the Marquis de Montgrand— 


Sept. 17, 1817—Thanks for a testimonial from the Municipal Council 
of Marseilles, 451. 


To Count Montholon— 


Sept. 11, 1816.—Directions for the correspondence with him of the 
French officers, 285. 


Sept 12. 1816.—Answer to an accusation of detaining letters, 286. 
July 12, 1818.—Offering medical aid to Napoleon, 557. 

Notes on Napoleon’s Observations on Lord Bathurst’s speech of March 
18, 1817, 393. 

Notes in refutation of the charges contained in O’Meara’s letter to the 
Admiralty of Oct. 28, 1818, 581. 

To Major-General Oakes— 
July 18, 1809.—Departure of Colonel Bunbury from the army ; his 

Capri reports, 241. 

Observations in reply to Napoleon’s Remarks, &c.—see Regulations. 

Observations on Mr. Balcombe’s report of an interview with Napoleon 
(Sept. 26, 1817), 393. 

Observations on the ‘‘ Notes approuvées par Napoléon,” 521. 

Observations on Montholon’s propositions concerning the reception by 
Napoleon of medical assistance (April 10, 1819), 622. 

Observations on Count Montholon’s letter of complaints of April 8, 1819 
626. 

To Sir Charles Stewart— 
Feb. 17, 1814.—March upon Paris, 1814, 243. 

To Sir John Stuart— 
Oct. 6, 1808.—Defense of Capri, and loss of Ana Capri, 223. 
Oct. 18, 1808.—Surrender of the island of Capri, 230. 


Noy. 30, 1808.—Causes of the loss of Ana Capri, and arrangements 
for its defense, 236. 
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Lum.ey, Brigadier-General— 
To Ineut.-Colonel Lowe— 
Oct. 28, 1808.—Inclosing Brigade order on the defense and surrender 
of Capri, 239. 
MonrHoton, Count de— 
To Sir George Cockburn— 
Dec. 21, 1815.—Remonstrance on the subject of the Regulations con- 
cerning Napoleon and his suite, 263. 
To General Gourgaud— 
Feb. 4, 1814.—Refusing to fight a duel with him, 545. 
To Sir Hudson Lowe— 
July 8, 1816.—Reply concerning repairs at Longwood, and complaints 
of the situation, 280. 
Aug. 28, 1816—Remonstrance on the subject of Count Bertrand’s 
passes, 282. 
Sept. 9, 1816.—Accusing him of detaining letters, and complaining 
generally of the regulations, 283. 
Sept. 11, 1816.— Returning two letters, 286. 
July 26, 1818.—Napoleon’s refusal to receive medical advice, 565. 
July 26, 1818.—The same subject, 566. 
April 1, 1819.—Propositions specifying the terms upon which Napo- 
leon was disposed to receive medical assistance ; with the Govern- 
or’s observations thereon, 622. 
April 8, 1819.—Complaining generally of the Governor’s conduct, 624. 
May 5, 1821.—Announcing the death,of Napoleon, 641. 
Oakes, Major-General— 
To Lieut.-Colonel Lowe— 
Aug. 29, 1809._-Remonstrating against his intention of quitting the 
army, and referring favorably to his defense of Capri, 242. 
O’MearA, Barry Edward— 
To Mr. Croker— 
Oct. 28, 1818.—Charges against Sir Hudson Lowe; with Notes by Sir 
Hudson in refutation, 581. 
To Major Gorrequer— 
July 10, 1818.—Medical treatment of Napoleon; application to Mr. 
Stokoe for his opinion, 556. 
To Sir Hudson Lowe— 
Dec. 16, 1816.—Conversation with Napoleon, 321. 
June 30, 1817.—Napoleon’s remarks on Murat and on Maceroni, 423. 
July 2, 1817.—Napoleon’s remarks on the subject of the bust of his 
son, 437. 
Oct. 8, 1817.—Report on Napoleon’s health, and his refusal to take 
exercise, 469. 
Oct. 15, 1817.—Napoleon’s wishes regarding bulletins of his health, 470. 
Oct. 29, 1817.—The same subject, 480. 
Dec. 23, 1817.—Detailing his engagement to attend on Napoleon ; ques- 
tion of bulletins ; complaints of the Governor’s conduct, 498. 
To Sir Thomas Reade— 
June 20, 1817.—Conversation with Napoleon concerning the bust of 
his son, 434. i. 
OPprInion of the Solicitor-General and Mr. Tindal as to the course to be pur- 
sued by Sir Hudson Lowe with reference to O’Meara’s book, ‘‘ Na- 
poleon in Exile, or a Voice from St. Helena,” 644. 
Reape, Sir Thomas— 
To Sir Hudson Lowe— 
Feb. 20, 1819.—Statement by the town-major that he had seen in Mr. 
.: Balcombe’s possession a bill for £4000 signed “ Napoleon,” 619. 
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Reape, Sir Thomas—continued. 
To Mr. O’ Meara— 
Jan. 19, 1818.—Remarks on his letter of Dec. 23, 1817, 501. 
April 10, 1818.—Conveying to him the Governor’s order not to quit 
Longwood, except in specified cases (published by O’Meara instead 
of the preceding letter), 514. 
ReeuLaTions, heads of some proposed Alterations in (Oct. 9, 1816), with 
Remarks approved by Napoleon, and Sir Hudson Lowe’s Observa 
tions in reply, 288. 
RETHERWICK, or Radovitch, Filippo— 
To Sir Hudson Lowe— 
June 23, 1817.—Concerning his bringing out a bust of Napoleon’s son, 
and asking permission to land, 435. 


Examined concerning his alleged loss (July 19, 1817), 438. 
Return of the establishment at Longwood (April, 1817), 418. 
Roxsinson, Mr.— 
Communication to Sir Hudson Lowe respecting Napoleon’s intimacy 
with his family, 496. 
Stewart, Sir Charles (Marquis of Londonderry)— 
To Colonel Lowe— 
Feb. 13, 1814.—Thanking him for reports ; movements of the troops 
in France, 246. 
To Major-General Lowe— 


April 14, 1814.—Transmitting letter from Colonel Thiele with the 
Prussian Order of Merit, 253. 


Sroxor, Mr.— 
To Admiral Plampin— 
July 13, 1818.—Stating his unwillingness to visit Napoleon alone, 558. 
Stuart, Sir John— 
To Lneut.-Colonel Lowe— 
Oct. 31, 1808.—Expressing satisfaction with the defense of Capri, 238. 
Oct. 31, 1808.—Requesting an abstract of events at Capri, 239. 
Sturmer, Baron— 
To Prince Metternich— 


Reporting his conversation with General Gourgaud concerning Napo- 
leon, 547. 


TurELxE, Colonel Von— 
To Sir Charles Stewart— 


April 11, 1814—Transmitting Prussian Order of Merit for General 
Lowe, 254. 


Warrant for the detention of Napoleon Bonaparte (April 12, 1816), 275. 


THE END. 
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